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CHRONICLE    AND     COMMENT 


The    annual    dinner    of    the    Franklin 
Inn  Club  of  Philadelphia,  in  honour  of 

Franklin's  birthday,  was 
The  C.  B.  given  January  5th  at  the 

Brown  clubhouse  in  Chancellor 

Portrait  Street.     At   the   conclu- 

sion of  the  meal  Dr.  R. 
Tait  McKenzie,  the  sculptor,  presented 
to  the  club  a  bronze  portrait  plaque,  in 
profile,  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  This 
is  a  handsome  example  of  Dr.  McKen^ 
zie's  art  which  he  recently  exhibited  in 
Boston,  where  it  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. It  was  specially  made  for  the 
Franklin  Inn,  and  is  intended  as  a 
memorial  to  the  **first  American  novel- 
ist." Although  a  definite  landmark  in 
the  history  of  American  literature,  the 
scenes  of  this  Philadelphian  of  the  early 
years  of  the  century  have  not  hitherto 
been  enumerated.  The  location  of  his 
grave  was  not  known  until  the  subject 
was  investigated  by  Ellis  Paxson  Ober- 
holtzer  for  his  Literary  History  of  Phil- 
adelphia. He  was  buried  in  "Grave  16, 
Rt)w  18  in  the  Southern  District"  of  the 
Arch  Street  Meeting  House  yard,  in  a 
spot  unmarked  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  Committee  of  Friends  in  charge  of 
this  property  thought  it  would  be  an 
innovation  to  place  a  stone  or  tablet  at 
or  near  the  spot,  sitKe  this  would  contra- 
vene the  rules  and  customs  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  it  was  thereupon  determined 
to  place  a  suitable  testimonial  in  the 
Franklin  Inn.  In  the  absence  of  the 
president.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  the 
vice-president.  T'rancis  Howard  Will- 
iams, occupied  the  chair.     Remarks  ap- 
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preciative  and  critical  of  Brown  were 
made  by  Mr.  Williams,  Harrison  S.  Mor- 
ris and  Charles  Heber  Clark  (Max 
Adeler)'.  A  set  of  Brown's  works  was 
subsequently  presented  to  the  club  by 
George  W.  Jacobs,  and  the  members 
then  went  upstairs  to  witness  a  produc- 
tion of  an  old  burlesque. 


Charles  Brockden  Brown  is  properly 
described  as  having  been  the  first  Ameri- 
can novelist.  Mrs.  Row- 
son,  whose  sentimental 
story,  Charlotte  Temple, 
antedated  Brown's  earli- 
est work,  was  not  an 
American  but  an  Englishwoman. 
Brown's  contemporary,  Royal  Tyler, 
never  mastered  the  art  of  fiction  well 
enough  to  produce  a  book  that  deserved 
anything  more  than  the  name  of  narrative. 
But  Brown,  with  all  his  limitations  and 
in  spite  of  his  unfavourable  environment, 
showed  qualities  that  make  his  novels  in- 
structive to  the  student  of  American  lit- 
erature to-day;  while  some  passages  in 
them  are  well  worth  anybody's  reading. 
Though  he  practically  had  no  public,  the 
profession  of  letters  called  him  clearly; 
and  after  he  had  left  Philadelphia  for 
New  York,  he  produced  his  first  novel, 
Alcuin.  Brown  had  studied  law,  and 
the  traces  of  his  legal  training  are  visible 
in  this  fiction,  of  which  the  subject,  curi- 
ously enough,  is  one  which  to-day  is  be- 
ing widely  mooted.  That  theme  was  the 
injustice  of.  making  marriage  an  indis- 
soluble tie — a  theme  whidi  he  tr«pated  al- 


most  wholly  frcmi  the  woman's  stand- 
point. In  Ofiiiaud,  which  he  wrote  in 
1799,  he  shows  a  touch  of  realism,  in  that 
he  gives  a  description  of  his  native 
town  while  it  was  scourged  by  yellow 
fever.  The  vivid  way  in  which  he  wrote 
these  pages  recalls  Defoe,  although  his 
conscious  model  for  the  book  was  the 
story  of  Caleb  WUUams  by  the  English 
writer  Godwin. 


Brown  loved  to  produce  those  effects 
which  spring  from  mystery ;  and  in  Wie- 


land  and  in  Arthur  Mcrzyn  there  are 
some  passages  wherein  he  succeeds  in  ex- 
citing to  a  high  degree  a  feeling  of  hor- 
ror and  of  fearful  expectation.  Professor 
Trent  has  acutely  pointed  out  that  Brown 
possessed  something  of  the  courage  of 
genius  in  laying  the  scene  of  his  ro- 
mances in  the  America  of  his  own  time — 
"to  give  I  them]  a  homely  setting  in 
which  strong  effects  could  be  produced 
only  by  a  vigorous  imagination."  To 
this  extent  his  books  possess  originality. 
If  he  is  sentimental,  it  is  because  the 
time  at  which  he  wrote  and  the  people 


among  whom  he  lived  craved  senti- 
ment verging  upon  sentimentality.  And 
this  was  true  of  England  as  of  America 
in  his  day ;  for  the  popular  Englisli 
writers  of  the  period  were  "Monk" 
Lewis  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Given  that 
particular  literary  taste,  and  we  can  un- 
derstand how  several  of  Brown's  novels 
were  republished  in  England  and  how 
they  were  admired  by  Scott  and  Shelley. 


Brown  is  not  a  great  name  in  the  history 
of  literature;  yet  one  can  see  in  what 
he  wrote  a  choice  of  themes  and  some 
positive  tendencies  which  were  afterward 
to  reappear  in  Cooper,  in  Hawthorne, 
and  in  Poe. 


The  greater  part  of  The  Myslery.v/hith 
is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number,  was 
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written  at  Mr.  Whitt-'s  California  lumic. 
"The  Juniping-OfF  l-'lace"  in  Santa  llar- 
liara.    When  Mr.  Adams 
canii'    East    hf    left    lic- 
liin.l  him  what  Mr.  White 
(k'scrihi'.-;      viciniisly      as 
"one    rat-laile»l    shaving 
upiin   which  he  must  have  pnt 
.■  its  loss  wa.s  Ihe  burden 
of  the  greater  part  nf  his  subsetpient  cor- 
respondence, nniil  fiyially   Mr.  While  in 
_ disgust  attached  a  lafj  ti>  the  hnisli  and 
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il  earlier  to  my  aching  arms:  but  I  always  did 
prefer  jiimping  on  llie  other  fellow  to  con- 
fessing my  own  shortcomings. 

Well,  as  I  said,  it  arrived  safely,  lag  and 
all.  Examining  it  with  my  Sherlock  Holmes 
patent  magnifyin"  class,  and  my  knitted  brow. 
I  made  several  discoveries.  First :  a  red- 
lieadcd,  cross-eyed,  knock-kneed,  left-handed 
brakeman  on  the  Sonfhern  Pacific  shaved  with 
it  somewhere  between  Needles.  California,  and 
Tncsnn,  .Arizona,  nsing  a  low  grade  of  Barren 
Island  soap.  This  is  shown  by  the  small  red 
sprinklings,  intermixed  with  desert  and  a  last- 
rose-of-snmmer  fragrance,  while  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  shaver  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious ("My  dear  Holmes,  you  surprise  mc." 
here  broke  in  VValson),  by  the  irregular 
■streaking  of  ihc  bristles,  though  to  be  sure, 
he  may  only  have  been  drunk.  A  little  beyond 
Vuina.  while  the  engine  stopped  for  water, 
the  mail-clerk  threw  the  brush  at  a  prairie 
dog.  To  the  trained  eye  this  is  perfectly  clear, 
as  the  marks  of  the  outraged  animal's  teeth  arc 
not  to  l)e  mistaken,  while  the  location  is  indi- 
cated by  Ihe  thorn  of  a  cactus  which  grows 
only  in  (hat  locality,  (How  do  I  know  that 
the  train  was  stopping  for  water  at  the  time? 


My  dee-ar  Watson.  Do  collect  yourself. 
What  would  you  expect  it  to  be  stopping  for? 
Reer?)  .\t  Denver.  Colorado,  it  helped  put 
a  new  coat  of  stove  blacking  on  Ihe  engine. 
At  Two  Kicks.  Kansas,  the  conductor  cleaned 
his  pipe  with  it.  At  Chicago.  Illinois,  the 
porlcr  look  a  turn  al  it  and  added  histre  to 
several  pairs  of  patent  leather  shoes  therewith. 
Cuming  through  Buffalo  ii  mnsi  have  been  left 
in  tU^;  sleeper,  for  (I  don't  want  to  accnse  any 
one  unjustly,  but  the  fact  remains)  there  are 
to  be  found  on  it  convincing  relics  of  Dr. 
Lynn's  toolh  powder.  When  it  first  reached 
me.  I  didn't  at  first  recognise  these  obvious 
inferences  (here  Watson  may  be  supposed  to 
Imtl-in  iigain  with  one  of  his  asinine  anti- 
phonics  1.  and  so  I  used  it  to  shave  with.  For 
clays  thereafter  I  resembled  the  Painted  Lady. 
The  investigation  followed,  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  Watson,  lEie  villains  will  be  behind  the 
bars  of  justice  before  night.  Ha!  A  knock 
on   the  door.     Probably  the  prairie  dog. 


Despite  tlie  coltimns  for  foreign  news 
in  the  literary  magazines,  am!  the  notes 
of  foreign  personals  in  the  newspapers. 
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the  barrier  of  an  alien  tongue  is  crossed 
more  slowly  than  we  imagine  even  in  this 

century  of   international 
Arthur  friendliness.    So  it  would 

Schnitzlcr  seem,  at  least,  from  the 

slowness  with  which  the 
name  even,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  work,  of  Arthur  Schnitzler  has 
become  known  in  American  literary 
circles.  In  Germany  this  young  Viennese 
ranks  as  playwright  with  the  two  great 
matadors  of  the  German  stage,  Suder- 
mann  and  Hauptmann ;  as  noveHst  he  is 
considered  worthy  of  much  more  than  a 
passing  mention.  Although  only  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  Schnitzler  can  already 
look  back  on  eight  or  nine  big  plays,  four 
volumes  of  one-act  plays,  three  or  four 
novels  and  several  volumes  of  short 
stories  which  are  published  over  his  sig- 
nature. His  plays  hold  a  place  in  the 
repertoire  of  all  German  theatres  very 
little  behind  the  works  of  Ibsen,  Suder- 
mann  and  Hauptmann ;  a  Schnitzler  first 
night  is  one  of  the  events  of  the  literary 
season  in  the  larger  cities.  His  plays 
when  published  in  book  form  fall  in  line, 
in  point  of  sales,  with  the  published  plays 
of  his  great  rivals. 


It  is  only  for  the  past  ten  years,  how- 
ever, that  the  name  of  Arthur  Schnitzler 
has  become  a  familiar  one  to  German 
theatre-goers.  And  throughout  these  ten 
years  Schnitzler  has  managed  to  keep  his 
personality  very  much  in  the  background, 
and  to  appeal  to  the  public  only  through 
his  works.  Little  is  known  about  him 
personally  by  the  general  public  except 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  physician  of  Vienna, 
a  man  of  means  and  social  position.  The 
first  of  the  Schnitzler  plays  to  attract 
attention  was  Liehelei,  now  being  given 
in  New  York  for  the  first  time  in  English. 
In  the  original  the  play  is  a  favourite  one 
with  the  audiences  at  the  various  German 
theatres  throughout  the  country.  This 
play  and  the  little  one-act  satire  entitled 
The  Farewell  Supper  (which  New  York- 
ers saw  given  in  French  during  the  en- 
gagement of  Mme.  Charlotte  Wiehe  two 
years  ago)  brought  Schnitzler  into  prom- 
inence. It  is  characteristic  of  the  man 
that  these  two  plavs  are  totally  different 
in  character,  and  that  he  strikes  out  on  a 


new  path  in  every  successive  drama.  The 
mere  fact  that  one  play  makes  a  success 
cannot  induce  him  to  endeavour  to  re- 
peat this  triumph  by  repeating  the  style 
of  the  play.  When  one  subject  has  inter- 
ested him  sufficiently  to  grow  itself  into 
a  drama,  he  is  done  with  it  and  passes 
on  to  something  else.  German  critics 
claim  that  the  most  notable  quality  of 
Schnitzler's  work,  both  as  dramatist  and 
novelist,  is  his  remarkable  knowledge  of 
feminine  psychology.  Possibly  his  pro- 
fession has  something  to  do  with  this. 
A  physician  has  more  opportunities  to 
study  the  heart  and  mind  of  woman  at 
close  range  than  have  most  other  men. 
If  a  physician  is  a  poet  as  well,  he  may 
be  expected  to  handle  the  subject  as  one 
who  knows. 


The  rather  sensational  success  that  at- 
tended the  first  Berlin  performances  of 
Schnitzler's  play  Freiwild,  about  seven 
years  back,  had  its  birth  in  a  lucky  coinci- 
dence such  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of 
a  writer.  The  play  in  question  grew  out 
of  Schnitzler's  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
militarism,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  military  ethics  on  the  per- 
sonal character  and  the  lives  of  the 
officers.  In  his  play  he  tells  the  story  of 
an  officer  who  brutallv  murders  a  civilian 
because  the  latter  refuses  to  fight  a  duel 
with  him.  The  officer's  desire  for  the 
duel  was  called  forth  by  the  fact  that  the 
civilian  had  slapped  his  antagonist's  face 
in  reproof  of  an  insult  offered  by  the 
lieutenant  to  a  defenceless  woman.  The 
civilian  refuses  to  fight,  as  he  does  not 
consider  that  the  officer  has  any  right  to 
demand  it.  *T  chastised  a  brute  who  in- 
sulted the  name  of  a  defenceless  woman. 
The  matter  is  closed  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned." But  the  officer  knows  that  his 
career  is  ruined  if  he  is  not  granted  the 
duel,  and  in  his  exasperation  he  shoots 
the  civilian  dead.  "To  avenge  his 
honour"  is  the  only  reason  he  can  assign 
for  the  deed.  This  play  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  leading  Berlin  theatre  and 
the  actors  were  studying  their  parts  when 
the  celebrated  Karlsruhe  restaurant  affair 
occurred,  that  threw  all  Germany  into  a 
fever  of  excitement.  This  was  the  de- 
liberate killing  of  a  young  civil  engineer 
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cago  in  the  latter  part  of  January.  He 
was  tliirty-eiglit,  and  liad  been  for  almost 
ten  years  a  personage  in  tlie  fidils  of 
letters  and  sociological  investigation ;  he 
was  recognised  as  having  been  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  write  about 
the  "under  world"  from  personal  knowl- 
edge; he  had  been  a  tramp  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term  on  three  continents ;  he 
had  to  his  credit  five  or  six  books  that 
had  attracted  wide  attention:  and  he  had 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  defying  a  New 
York  police  commissioner  and  I>eing  for 
a  few  da_\'s  a  first-page  story  in  the  news- 
papers. In  addition,  it  may  be  said  of 
him  that  he  wrote  very  well  indeed,  an<l 
possessed  to  an  unusual  <Iegrec  the  gifts 
of  obscr\'ation  and  vivid  description. 
It 
There  is  to-day,  as  perhaps  there  has 
always  been,  much  talk  of  Grub  Street, 
and  the  term  "Bohemian"  is  habitually 
associated  with  persons  who  write  for  a 
living.  The  existence  of  a  literary  Bo- 
hemia, where  poets  and  prose  writers 
foregather  to  speak  and  coni])ort  them- 


selves with  perfect  ease  and  naturalness 
and  somewhat  in  defiance  of  accepted 
conventions,  is  a  pleasant  and  perhaps 
harmless  tradition.  In  a  strict  sense  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  tradition.  That 
there  are  corners  in  New  York  and  Other 
great  American  cities  where  the  long- 
haired and  the  professionally  eccentric 
meet  and  recite  their  own  poems  is  not 
to  be  questionetl.  But  nolwdy  who  under- 
stands actual  conditions  ever  takes  these 
matters  seriously.  Most  persons  who 
write  what  is  considered  worth  printing 
and  paying  for  possess  at  least  an  average 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  No  class  of 
people  is  quicker  to  detect  the  pose  and 
more  intolerant  of  the  poseur.  And  yet 
while  the  literary  Bohemia  is  largely  a 
myth,  you  will  find  from  time  to  time 
among  writing  men  genuine  Bohemians 
in  the  fullest  accepted  sense,  who  live  a 
little  dilTerently  from  most  people,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  self-exploitation,  but 
perhaps  because  of  a  certain  ineradicable 
timidity :  who  not  only  feel  the  "Wander- 
lust." but  feel  it  so  strongly  that  they  yield 
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to  it  to  the  exclusion  of  material  comfort 
and  worldly  interest.  Such  a  Bohemian 
was  Josiah  f-'lynt.  He  knew  the  open 
road,  and  the  fever  of  it  was  always  in  his 
veins.  He  had  lived  as  a  tramp  among 
tramps,  imdergoing  from  time  to  time  the 
thirty  days'  incarceration  usually  in- 
flicted for  vagrancy:  his  enforced 
knowledge  of  the  insides  of  prisons 
extended  to  prisons  in  Englantl,  Ger- 
many and  Russia;  he  had  stoked  his 
way  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  bowels  of 
a  German  liner,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life  that 
he  sought  adventure  and  unusual  experi- 
ences with  a  definite  eye  to  "copy." 


While  he  was  always  regarded  as  ex- 
clusively a  writer  of  .sociological  fact  and 
fiction,  a  chronicler  of  the  iloings  of  the 
"Under  World."  the  "Worhl  of  Graft," 
of  the  "Powers  that  Rule"  and  the 
"Powers  that  Prey,"  he  possessed  an 
equipment  and  a  grasp  that  woidd  have 
well  fitted  him  for  literary  criticism  and 


interpretation.  In  his  Autobiography 
there  are  chapters  describing  visits  to 
Tolstoy  and  Ibsen  which  are  delightful 
in  their  freshne.ss  and  unconventionality. 
Often  in  discussion  over  books  and 
writers  he  would  seize  upon  some  ap- 
parently trivial  line  or  attitude  or  episode 
and  insist  upon  it  as  indicating  an  entire 
philosophy  of  life.  For  example,  the  last 
line  of  the  Envoi  of  Kipling's  Story  of 
the  Oadsbys  is,  "He  travels  the  fastest 
who  travels  alone,"  In  this  line  Josiah 
Flynt  professed  to  see  the  keynote  of 
Kipling's  work — the  .summing  up  of  the 
man.  To  him  it  was  the  most  comj)lete 
and  significant  expression  of  the  im- 
perious genius  who  was  as  imwilling  to 
Imw  to  literary  convention  as  he  was  to 
truckle  to  ok!  ladies  or  to  fa^vn  upon  fools 
in  order  to  court  ]>opularity. 


.■\  novelist  who  has  been  making  her 
way  quietly  hut  steadilv  into  considerahle 
popularity  in  England  is  Mrs.  Henry 
de   la    Pasture,   whose  new   novel.    The 
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Lonely  Lady  of  Grosvenor  Square,  is  re- 
viewed elsewhere  in  this  number.  In 
America  her  success  has  been  only  a 
moderate  one,  although  Peter's  Mother, 

which  appeared  a  year  or 
Mrs.  so  ago,  found  many  ap- 

d«  la  preciative  readers.   Apart 

Pasture  from  her  literary  work, 

Mrs.  de  la  Pasture's 
career  has  been  an  unusual  one.  She  was 
born  in  Naples,  where  her  grandfather  was 
the  British  Consul.  Her  father,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Burnham.  was  at  one  time  the  Brit- 
ish Consul  at  Calais.     At  an  early  ago 


she  began  to  write  and  contributed  a 
number  of  poems  and  stories  to  the 
magazines.  Her  first  books,  The  Toy 
Tragedy  and  The  Little  Squire,  were 
tales  for  children  and  were  published  at 
her  own  expense.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  she  was  married  to  Henry  Phillip 
Ducurel  de  la  Pasture,  a  younger  son 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Pasture  of  the 
i8th  Hussars. 

It 

Some  years  after  her  marriage   Mrs. 
de  la   Pasture  again   turned   her  atten- 
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tion  to  literary  work,  but  not  with  imme- 
diate success.  The  manuscript  of  her  first 
novel,  Deborah  of  Tod's,  was  rejected  in 
terms  so  crushing  that  it  was  laid  aside 
until  some  one  told  her  of  the  existence 
of  the  literary  agent.  The  agent  to  whom 
the  book  was  entrusted  scored  a  quick 
success  and  Deborah  of  Tad's  has  since 
gone  into  many  editions.  Later  books 
have  been  Adam  Grigson,  Catherine  of 
Calais,  Cornelius,  The  Man  from  Amer- 
ica and  Peter's  Mother,  the  dramatic 
version  of  which  ran  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  nights  in  London. 


It  is  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture's  habit  to 
sketch  the  first  drafts  of  her  novels  in 
the  form  of  plays,  and  to  this  may  in  a 
measure  be  attributed  the  crispness  of 
her  dialogue  and  the  intensity  of  her 
dramatic  situations.  Her  inclination  for 
the  stage  is  a  strong  one  and  her  natural 
ability  for  dramatic  construction  is  very 
genuine.  This,  however,  was  not  gen- 
erally known  until  recently,  and  thereby 
hangs  a  more  or  less  amusing  incident. 
Mrs.  de  la  Pasture  wrote  a  little  comedy 
which,  early  in  1905,  was  given  by 
amateurs  for  a  fashionable  charity,  and 
owing  to  her  social  position  the  London 
newspaper  critics  were  almost  all  in  at- 
tendance. In  cases  like  this  it  is  the  cus- 
tom for  the  critics  to  express  themselves 
in  polite  nothings  or  in  veiled  satire. 
With  this  play,  however,  there  was  a 
striking  exception,  and  the  next  morning 
the  public  was  informed  that  by  some 
miracle  a  society  amateur  charity  comedy 
had  been  presented  that  was  positively 
worth  seeing.  The  play,  entitled  The 
Lonely  Millionaires,  was  stage-managed 
by  the  author,  who  took  one  of  the  lead- 
ing roles.  The  cast  was  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  Altamont.  The  success  of  the 
production  led  to  a  number  of  offers 
from  London  managers  for  a  new  play. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  list  of 
books  of  large  sale  which  never  figure  in 
the  booksellers'  lists  presented  each  month 
in  The  Bookman.  Such  books,  as  a 
rule,  belong  to  the  under  world,  or  at 


least  the  byways,  of  literature.     There 
are   school   books   and   technical    works 

which  have  been  printed 
Dr   G    M  ^"  ^^^  numbers,  though 

Gould       '  their   titles   and   authors 

are  unfamiliar  to  the 
world  of  those  who  buy 
the  latest  novel.  The  name  of  Dr.  George 
M.  Gould  is  somewhat  less  widely  known 
than  that  of  Mr.  Ralph  Connor,  or 
Mr.  Churchill,  or  Mr.  Davis,  or  Mr. 
McCutcheon,  yet  the  sales  of  his  series 
of  medical  dictionaries  have  run  into  fig- 
ures that  might  well  inspire  a  certain 
amount  of  envy  in  these  gentlemen. 
Dr.  Gould's  literary  reputation,  however, 
does  not  rest  on  these  '*best  sellers'*  in  a 
technical  field,  for  he  has  to  his  credit 
a  considerable  body  of  work  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader.  Some  years  ago 
he  produced  a  book  with  the  rather 
formidable  title.  The  Meaning  and  the 
Method  of  Life,  a  philosophical  essay  on 
the  relation  of  religion  to  biology.  His 
Curiosities  of  Medicine  is  balanced  by  a 
volume  of  poems,  while  his  Borderland 
Studies  represent  both  the  professional 
and  the  general  aspects  of  his  work.  But 
his  most  important  writings  are  un- 
doubtedly found  in  his  Biographic  Clin- 
ics, in  which  he  has  studied  the  lives  of 
a  number  of  literary  workers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  causes  of  their 
ill-health  and  its  effects  on  their  work. 
The  authors  already  included  in  this 
series  are  De  Quincey,  Carlyle,  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Browning,  Georgfe  Eliot,  Lewes, 
Wagner,  Parkman,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Spencer, 
Whittier,  Ossoli,  Nietzsche,  Symonds, 
Taine,  Balzac,  Tschaikowsky,  Flaubert, 
Hearn,  and  Berlioz — the  last  five  in  a 
volume  just  issued.  The  fact  that  these 
clinical  studies  have  all  been  made  with 
reference  to  a  particular  theory — viz.,  the 
influence  of  visual  function  upon  health — 
in  nowise  lessens  their  suggestiveness  as 
a  new  method  in  biography.  Dr.  Gould 
has  not  only  made  it  necessary  for  the 
future  biographer  of  these  men  and 
women  to  take  account  of  his  conclusions, 
but  he  has  also  pointed  out  to  all  writers 
of  biography  the  necessity  for  a  scientific 
investigation  of  the  physical  conditions 
which  so  often  influence  the  work  of 
genius.  In  spite  of  their  professional  ten- 
dency, these  Biographic  Clinics  are  inter- 
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«stinp  reading  for  the  layman.  Tliey  are 
vigorously  controversial,  aurl  the  im- 
liartial  onlooker  may  siisi>ect  that  iindcr- 
ncatli  the  author's  enthusiastic  defence  of 
his  beliefs  is  a  healthy  relish  of  a  fight 
fur  its  own  sake.  Dr.  Gontd  is  a  man  of 
imposing  physique  and  boundless  energy. 
His  literary  work,  considerable  as  it  is, 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  intervals  of 
a  busy  professional  life,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  leading  oculists  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  editor  of  an  important  medical  jour- 
nal.    In  his  moments  of  leisure  he  is  a 


student  of  Old  and  Middle  English  liter- 
ature, and  he  follows  ihe  publications  of 
the  Early  Englisii  Text  Society  with  as 
much  attention  as  he  gives  to  the  current 
writings  of  his  profession. 


A  rather  unusual  case  of  dual  national- 
ity is  that  of  a  member  of  the  ilritish 
I'arliament,  a  writer  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary prominence.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
I'rench  barrister;  his  mother  is  an  ■ 
English  woman,  and  there  is  an  added 
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complication  in  the  fact  tliat  lie  married 
ten   years  ago  an   American   jjirl   from 
California.     After    coni- 
.    .  pleting    tile    preparatory 

"  part  of  Ills  education,  he 

"'"'^  went     to     l-rancc     and 

served  his  time  as  a  driver 
in  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  French  Artil- 
lery.    Returning   to   England   after   he 


had  finished  his  years  of  service,  he 
entered  Oalliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
achieved  high  scholastic  honours,  became 
president  of  the  Union,  and  inspired  a 
renascence  of  Oxford  Liberalism.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  University  lie  began 
writing  in  earnest,  and  the  list  of  his  pub- 
lications now  includes  The  Bad  Child's 
Book  of  Beasts,  More  Beasts  for  Worse 


haw's    "captain    bhassbounu's 
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Children,  The  Modern  Traveller,  The 
Moral  Alphabet,  Danton,  Lambkin's  Re- 
mains, Paris,  Robespierre,  The  Path  to 
Rome,  Caliban's  Guide  to  Letters,  Avril, 
Mr.  Burden,  The  Old  Road  and  Hills  an}d 
the  Sea,  Mr.  Belloc  has  tramped  over 
many  parts  of  the  world  on  foot  and 
alone.  A  few  years  ago  he  gave  a  num- 
ber of  lectures  in  this  country. 

The  pleasure  of  seeing  Ellen  Terry 
after  many  years  could  not  subdue  the 

disquieting  thought  that 
"Captain  after  all  it  does  not  make 

Brassbound's  much  difference  how 
Conversion"         some     of     Mr.     Shaw's 

plays  are  presented  or 
whether  they  are  presented  at  all.  Per- 
sonally we  would  rather  read  them  than 
see  them.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  fun  (you  cannot  call  it  either  wit 
or  humour)  which  no  more  requires  a 
stage  setting  than  an  amusing  talker 
needs  a  stereopticon.  Captain  Brass- 
bound's  Conversion,  like  half  a  dozen  of 
his  other  plays,  has  nobody  in  it  but 
Mr.  Shaw.  It  happens  to  be  better  than 
Mr.  Klein's  plays,  or  the  Great  Divide, 
or  a  Belasco  pageant,  or  Caught  in  the 
Rain,  or  the  Hippodrome;  but  it  leaves 
nothing  for  the  actors  to  do — it  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  merely  verbal  piquancy. 
The  few  intelligent  persons  who  are  will- 
ing to  discuss  Mr.  Shaw  (he  is  discussed 
mainly  by  the  unintelligent)  find  them- 
selves in  this  predicament:  If  they  own 
that  they  find  him  flippant  and  tiresome, 
they  are  straightway  reminded  of  the 
awful  vacuity  of  the  present  stage  and 
their  conscience  smites  them.  Is  not 
Pinero  one  of  the  best?  And  below 
Pinero  are  there  not  Joneses  and 
Thomases  and  Fitches  and  Sidney 
Grundys?  And  the  curse  of  Shaw  be- 
comes an  unwilling  benediction. 

Even  persons  who  have  long  consid- 
ered themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with 

Thackerayana  will  find 
Thackeray  ^^^^    "^^     information 

Originals  ?^,^^.^  *^  English  novel- 

1st    m    a    recent    paper 

Lewis    Melville    has    in 

Chambers's  Journal.    That  many  of  the 

incidents  of  the  career  of  Arthur  Pen- 

dennis  were  based  on  similar  incidents 


in  Thackeray's  own  life,  that  Foker  was 
drawn  from  Andrew  Archdekne,  Lord 
Steyne  of  Vanity  Fair  and  The  New- 
comes  from  .the  Manjuis  of  Hertford, 
Amelia  Sedley  from  three  or  four  women 
dear  to  Thackeray,  Doctor  Portman  from 
Doctor  Cornish,  and  young  Grubstreet  of 
The  Virginians  from  Edmund  Yates 
have  always  been  matters  of  common 
knowledge.  Mr.  Melville  goes  much  far- 
ther in  his  attempts  to  identify  the  char- 
acters. For  example,  Becky  Sharp. 
When  Vanity  Fair  was  a  new  book  there 
was  an  absurd  story  to  the  effect  that 
Becky  had  been  drawn  from  Currer  Bell, 
who  in  revenge  had  portrayed  Thackeray 
as  the  Edward  Rochester  of  Jane.  Eyre, 
Mr.  Melville's  theory  is  that  the  real  orig- 
inal of  the  little  adventuress  was  the  com- 
panion of  a  rich  and  selfish  old  woman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kensington 
Square,  who  ran  away  with  her  em- 
ployer's nephew.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Melville,  was  Lord  Rolle ; 
Miss  Fotherineray,  Miss  O'Neill,  who  be- 
came Lady  Becher;  Ethel  Newcome, 
Lucy  Baxter,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Wagg, 
Theodore  Hook ;  and  the  publisher  Bun- 
gay, Colbum,  of  The  New  Monthly 
Magazine. 

In  tracing  the  resemblance  between  the 
careers  of  Pendennis  and  his  creator, 
Mr.  Melville  points  out  that  both  went 
to  the  Grey  Friar's  School,  the  Charter- 
house of  reality,  where  Doctor  Swishtail 
was  as  severe  in  his  treatment  of  the 
fictitious  character  as  Doctor  Russell  had 
been^  of  the*novelist.  Fairoaks  is  identi- 
fied as  Larkbeare,  the  residence  of 
Thackeray's  mother  and  stepfather. 

Pendennis  sent  poems  to  The  County 
Chronicle  and  Chatteris  Champion,  Thackeray 
to  The  Western  Luminary.  Pendennis  made 
friends  with  the  vicar,  Doctor  Portman,  who 
is  no  doubt  drawn  from  Thackeray's  friend, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cornish.  Pendennis  went  to  the 
Chatteris  Theatre,  as  we  may  be  sure  Thack- 
eray visited  the  Exeter  Theatre.  The  latter 
was  always  a  lover  of  the  theatre.  It  is  re- 
corded that  he  asked  a  friend  if  he  loved  "the 
play,"  and  was  answered.  "Yc-es,  I  like  a  good 
play";  whereupon  he  retorted,  "Oh,  get  out! 
I  said  the  play.  You  don't  even  understand 
what  I  mean." 


AST  HUB    STKINGEK 
Author  of  Tkt  Wirt  Taffirs  and  Phania> 
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As  a  rule  we  take  a  rather  pessimistic 
view  of  sequels,  but  one  to  which  many 
people    will    turn    with 
"Phantom  ^*'?'  1^  ^^  1^*^*  genuine 

Wires"  curiosity      is      Phantom 

Wires,  hy  Mr.  Arthur 
Stringer,  which  is  an- 
nounced for  early  puhlication  and  which 
is  to  narrate  the  further  adventures  of 
the  characters  that  were  introduced  in 
The  Wire  Tappers  of  two  or  three  years 
ago.  While  The  Wire  Tappers  invited 
the  charg^e  of  sensationalism,  it  made  an 
undeniable  imjiression.  The  theme  was  a 
fresh  one,  the  plot  exceedingly  clever, 
and  there  was  an  absolute  absence  of 
padding.  Indeed,  paradoxical  though  the 
statement  sounds,  this  last  quality  rather 
impaired  the  book  as  a  whole.  There  was 
so  much  action,  the  tale  jumped  with  such 
swiftness  from  one  climax  to  the  next 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  catch  one's 
breath,  and  the  appetites  of  many  readers 
became  thoroughly  sated  with  excitement. 


Twice  since  he  achieved  world  fame 
in  his  evolutionary  novel,  Jorn  Uhl,  pub- 
lished in  190T,  has  Gus- 
A  New  tav  Frenssen  added  to  his 

Novel  works  anything  of  note: 

by  Frenaaen         first    in    1905,    when    he 
gave     out     the     artistic 
Hilligenlei.  and  lately  when  he  wrote  of 
Peter  Moors  Fahrl  nach  Siidwest.    This 


is  the  tale  of  a  young  German  volunteer 
sent  to  the  scene  of  the  native  uprising 
in  German  Southwest  Africa,  and  so  ter- 
rible is  each  chapter  of  the  narrative  that 
one  is  reminded  of  the  opening  sentence 
in  Frenssen's  Holstein  story :  "In  this 
book  we  shall  speak  about  labour  and 
hardship."  Set  down  on  a  barren  coast, 
travelling  for  days  without  seeing  a  liv- 
ing being  other  than  themselves,  and  lost 
amid  acres  of  burned  crops,  reeking  car- 
casses and  unburied  slain,  Moor  and  his 
comrades  fall  into  ambushes  of  the  sav- 
ages, mistake  their  own  sentries  for  the 
enemy  and  shoot  them  dead,  or,  nearly 
expiring  from  thirst,  due  to  the  absence 
of  fresh  water,  or  any  water  at  all,  take 
their  fill  at  last  from  typhoid- infested 
pools.  There  is  no  reflection  on  the 
soldier-like  qualities  of  either  officers  or 
men,  for  Frenssen  penned  the  stirring 
battle  picture  of  Gravelotte;  but  it  is  clear 
that  he  regards  the  hordes  of  guerilla 
fighters,  the  frightful  topography  of  their 
country,  the  deadly  climate  and  dearth  of 
water,  grain  and  cattle  as  conditions  too 
adverse  for  the  plans  and  energy  thus  far 
displayed  by  the  German  Government. 
The  novel  is.  then,  a  protest  against  the 
present  campaigning,  which  is  costing  so 
much  precious  German  blood,  and  the 
book  bids  fair  to  become  as  popular  as 
lorn  Uhl.  notwithstanding  the  same  di- 
gressiveness  which  marks,  and  sometimes 
mars,  all  of  Frenssen's  stories. 
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HAT 


r-party  had 
1  the  second  week 
of  February,  at  which 
time  also  wc  must  place 
that  crying-  letter  of  Miss 
Oiambre's  to  Mary  Fox 
- — the  "Love  me,  Mary, 
love  me  still"  letter — as  I  suspect;  and 
that  other  which  records  the  disgraceful 
truth.  Why,  being  the  girl  we  know 
her,  she  did  not  "have  it  out"  with  the 
old  Lady  Morfa  has  now  to  be  explained. 
She  had  already  had  a  passage  o£  arms 
with  her,  the  reader  will  recollect,  over 
the  cowering  form  of  Miss  Harriet  Moon, 
and  had  been  victorious  in  that  encounter. 
Here  she  had  a  stronger  case,  and  was 
herself  the  stronger  for  victory,  and  yet 
she  contented  herself  with  outpourings 
to  a  Mary  Fox ! 

Well,  first  of  all,  she  had  to  make  sure 
of  her  ground ;  she  had  to  find  nut  the 
whole  of  the  story  as  we  know  it  now. 
She  must  interrogate  Jacob  Jacobs, 
Progers,  a  housemaid  who  had  seen  the 
tragedy  from  an  attic  window ;  she  must 
learn  that  his  lordship  had  been  tipsy, 
and  that  his  language  was  "very  free." 
She  must  find  out  from  Bob  Ranald  what 
he  had  at  first  withheld,  that  David  Ver- 
nour  was  an  exceptional  butcher — a  poli- 
tician who  was  welcome  at  Wimbledon, 
a  strong  speaker,  a  superior  young  man. 
He  had  taught  himself  French,  to  read 
Rousseau,  Latin,  "to  break  his  teeth  on 
Livy."  The  Government  was  said  to 
have  an  eye  on  him,  and  this  case  of  his 
imprisonment  was  interesting  Cobbett. 
A  "man  called  Hazlitt"  was  said  to  be 
foaming  at  the  mouth  on  his  account  at 
Winterslow,  in  Wilts,  and  Lord  Sand- 
gate,  a  vehement  nobleman,  was  prepared 
to  use  him  as  a  flail  for  the  Westminster 
threshing-floor,  if  he  could  get  no  better. 
Ranald  had  communicated  with  the  pris- 
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oner,  had  seen  him  twice,  and  had  heard 
from  him.  He  showed  Miss  Chambre  a 
letter  from  him,  excellently  turned,  firm 
in  tone  and  full  of  spirit.  She  saw,  in  her 
mind's  eye,  the  young  man  writing  that — 
saw  the  stiff  set  of  his  head,  the  proud 
eyes  of  him  which  "look  through  you 
and  see  that  you  are  nothing."  She  was 
intensely  interested,  full-  of  passion  for 
justice — and  yet  she  did  nothing.  She 
did  less  than  nothing :  she  was  even  civil 
to  Uncle  Morfa,  believing  him  a  sorry 
little  knave,  and  meek  to  her  grand- 
mamma, who,  she  was  sure,  was  a  wicked 
old  woman.  She  went  about  as  usual 
from  ball  to  ball,  gathering  tributes  and 
dispensing  smiles.  Dinners  to  Princes  of 
Wales,  signal  honours  of  an  alcove,  du- 
bious honours  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  black 
eyes,  duchesses'  routs,  compliments  to 
her  beauty,  men  of  fashion,  wits,  dandies, 
macaronis  in  circles  or  half  circles  about 
her  chair,  boxes  at  the  opera,  hats  off  in 
the  park,  queen's  kisses,  princesses'  kisses 
— all  done  under  the  approving  eyes  of 
an  old  wolfish  grandmamma  who — and 
she  knew  it  now — had  hated  her  father, 
scorned  her  mother,  bullied  a  thin  Har- 
riet, and  was  now  deliberately  keeping 
an  injured  man  untried  in  gaol,  and  in- 
tended to  keep  him  there!  There  were 
hours  of  the  day,  hours  in  the  night,  when 
Miss  Chambre  felt  her  cheeks  on  fire, 
and  suffered  such  tumult  at  the  heart 
that  she  knew  not  where  to  turn.  How 
was  this  to  be  explained?  Why  did  her 
heart  beat,  and  why  did  she  say  nothing? 
The  explanation  is  a  simple  one,  and  I 
am  coming  to  it. 

First  of  all,  it  had  become  certain  that 
Vernour  was  to  be  kept  in  gaol,  and  not 
brought  to  trial  until  Caryll  House  chose. 
She  gathered  this  beyond  doubt  by  over- 
hearing grandmamma  in  talk  with  Uncle 
Morfa.  It  was  in  the  library,  a  long 
room  of  many  bays.  She  had  come  in 
for  a  book.  Lord  Morfa  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  fire;  her  ladyship,  crutch  in 
hand,  was  upright  in  a  chair. 
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"Do  nothing,  Roddy."— This  was  the 
lady. — "Leave  the  matter  in  my  hands. 
The  man  must  be  punished  in  the  proper 
way." 

"Very  well,  ma'am — only,  mind  you, 
Tve  told  you  what's  going  on.  The  Rad- 
icals have  taken  it  up.  Cobbett's  at  it, 
and  Sandgate's  asking  questions  in  the 
House." 

"That  is  excellent.  Then  Ministers 
must  answer  them.  No  doubt  the  man's 
a  Jacobin." 

"No  doubt  at  all,"  said  Lord  Morfa. 
"I  happen  to  know  he  is." 

"If  anything  more  is  said  in  the  House, 
I'll  see  that  Mr.  Percival  is  properly  in- 
structed. You  are  ill — Lord  Edlogan's 
ill:  nothing  can  be  done.  Bail  is  out  of 
the  question." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  ma'am.  Upon  my 
honour " 

"Pardon  me,  Roddy,  but  I  know  per- 
fectly well.  I  have  been  accustomed  all 
my  life  to  deal  with  persons  of  the  sort." 

Miss  Hermia  Mary  left  the  Ubrary 
bookless,  and  in  a  tempest  of  feeling. 
Nothing  she  had  ever  heard  of — not  Lord 
Edward's  death  in  Newgate — equalled 
the  purposed  tyranny  of  this.  What 
would  Captain  Ranald  say  to  it?  What, 
alas !  could  he  do  but  impotently  rage  and 
appeal  to  a  pitiless  Heaven?  She  paced 
the  long  corridors  of  Caryll  House, 
ranged  the  suite  of  drawing-rooms,  those 
famous  yellow  silk-damask  rooms,  mir- 
rored, gilt-chaired,  glassy-floored :  she 
felt  like  a  panther  in  a  cage.  Had  her 
eye  roamed  that  cedared  garden  and  seen 
that  gap  in  the  wall  of  spikes  it  is  not 
impossible  that  she  would  have  fled  the 
shameful  scene.  Luckily  for  herself  she 
did  not,  but  did,  instead,  a  much  more 
ordinary  thing.  She  talked;  girls  must 
talk;  and  there  was  nobody  but  Harriet 
Moon.  Talking  to  Harriet,  she  got  a 
slap  on  the  cheek — a  tonic  slap. 

A  thin  and  pale  girl  was  this  Harriet, 
with  abundance  of  dark  hair,  a  pathetic 
mouth,  and  the  most  pleading  brown 
eyes  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  Bound 
hand,  and  foot  to  Lady  Morfa,  she  was  a 
slave,  who  did  her  best  to  keep  her  soul 
alive  in  her  body,  but  did  it,  as  she  was 
forced,  in  furtive  ways  of  her  own  which 
did  not  always  commend  themselves  to 
her  new-found  champion.    But  what  lit- 


tle she  had  been  able  to  win  for  herself 
she  had  won  by  waiting  for  it;  she  was 
cautious,  because  she  was  timid,  and  ret- 
icent in  self-defence  She  was  really 
grateful  to  Hermia,  and  fond  of  her  as 
far  as  she  could  afford,  but  she  would 
show  neither  gratitude  nor  affection  until 
they  were  demanded  of  her.  Although 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  kissed,  and  liked 
kissing  as  much  as  anybody,  she  would 
never  kiss  back  unless  she  was  invited. 
Perhaps  she  thought  to  enhance  the  value 
of  her  kisses  when  they  came  by  this 
means — but  Miss  Hermia  found  that  sort 
of  thing  a  bore.  And  so  was  it  a  great 
bore  that  Harriet  could  hardly  be  forced 
to  speak  her  real  mind.  The  more  of  a 
mind  she  had  the  less  easily  could  she 
be  forced.  She  uttered  herself  like  the 
personages  of  modern  novels,  ending  her 
sentences  with  dashes. 

Interrogated,  then,  with  passion  upon 
the  butcher's  wrongs  and  rights,  she  had 
a  very  scared  look  in  her  brown  eyes,  and 
shrank  visibly  from  committing  herself 
upon  them.  But  to  direct  questions  of  the 
Yes  or  No  order  she  had  to  reply  that  it 
was  all  quite  true.  Her  ladyship  did  in- 
tend that  Vernour  should  stop  in  prison ; 
bail  was  to  be  refused,  and  not  a  sixpence 
paid  for  the  horse — for  the  present.  How 
long  could  this  go  on  ?  She  really  hardly 
knew.  Her  ladyship  would  decide  when 
the  young  man  was  sufficiently  punished. 
Punished !  Yes,  Miss  Chambre  might  be 
assured  that  punishment  was  intended. 

Miss  Chambre  found  herself  trembling 
in  front  of  iTarriet. 

"Are  you  sure  of  this?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Chambre,  quite  sure." 

"But— oh.  Heaven!  What's  to  be 
done  ?" 

"I  really  could  not  say.  Miss  Cham- 
bre." 

Hermia  stamped  her  foot.  "You  mad- 
den me  with  your  'Miss  Chambres.'  Why, 
the  man's  horse  was  killed — ^killed  by 
Lord  Morfa — killed,  Harriet!" 

Harriet's  brown  eyes  were  veiled  by 
her  fine,  curved  lashes.  She  coloured 
slightly — a  suffusion  under  the  skin:  no 
more.    "I  have  heard  that  it  was  so." 

"And  do  you  tell  me  now  that  nothing 
is  to  be  said  of  that — no  admission,  no 
apology  ?" 

"Apology!      Oh,    no,    indeed — ^none." 
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Harriet  was  now  bold  enough  to  look  at 
her  flaming  friend.  "Her  ladyship  is  con- 
vinced of  a  plot — some  political  con- 
spiracy against  the  family.  1  am  sure 
she  will  do  nothing  now.  Her  ladyship 
is  very  angry  that  any  fuss  has  been 
made — any  notice  taken  at  all.  Those 
things  —  publicity,  especially  —  always 
make  her  indignant.*' 

Hermia  shrugged  her  shoulders.  *1 
think  grandmamma  must  be  out  of  her 
senses.  I  really  do,  Harriet.  She  ap- 
pears to  believe  that  she  can  treat  people 
worse  than  cattle.  I  shall  tell  her  so.  I 
shalll    Oh,  Harriet,  what-can  I  do?" 

Harriet  made  very  free.  "If  you  please 
— if  you  will  excuse  me " 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course.     Say  anything." 

"I  do  hope  that  you  will  say  nothing, 
do  nothing  at  all.  Great  harm  would 
come  of  it.  Her  ladyship  is  peculiar,  and 
expresses  herself — occasionally — "  She 
succumbed  in  confusion.  Hermia  opened 
her  eyes  wide. 

"Expresses  herself — !  Why  should 
she  not  ?  Do  you  mean  against  me  ?  Why 
not?  What  could  she  say,  but  call  me 
a  little  Jacobin,  or  tell  me  not  to  talk  rub- 
bish? Do  you  think  I  should  mind  that?" 

No — it  evidently  was  not  that;  it  was 
worse,  much  worse.  Harriet  really  could 
not  bring  herself  to  say  what  it  was ;  but 
of  this  she  was  sure.  Miss  Chambre 
would  rue  the  day  when  she  spoke  to  her 
ladyship  about  Vernour's  horse,  li  she 
had  wished  to  be  bayed  like  a  hunted 
stag,  she  had  her  desire;  for  now  she 
was  made  to  speak. 

Holding  her  bosom,  staring  with  her 
big  eyes,  she  stammered  out  her  reading 
of  Lady  Morfa's  mind.  "Her  ladyship 
would  say — oh,  how  can  I  tell  you?  I 
have  no  right — I  ought  not !  But  I  wish 
to  save  you — ^you  have  been  so  good  to 
me — Hermia!  I  may  call  you  that!" 
She  was  now  in  tears,  so  plainly  distressed 
that  it  seemed  cruel  to  go  on ;  but  Hermia 
was  unrelenting,  though  kind  about  it. 

*Tlease  tell  me  what  you  mean,  Har- 
riet— and  don't  suppose  that  I  shall  mis- 
understand you.  I  am  sure  you  mean  me 
a  service." 

Miss  Moon  called  heaven  to  witness 
the  purity  of  her  intentions,  and  with 
sobs  proceeded.  "Her  ladyship  would 
say — dear  Hermia,  forgive  your  friend 


— that  the  man  was  quite  a  common  per-, 
son,  but  that,  of  course,  he  was  very 
handsome — and  that  you — that  you  had 
remarked  upon  that — ^and — that  it  was 
all  very  evident — "  and  hereupon  she  dis* 
solved  into  a  heap  on  the  carpet. 

Miss  Chambre's  most  baffling  quality 
was  her  simpHcity.  It  was  real  simplic- 
ity; she  read  things  as  they  were  spelts 
To  this  uncomfortable  avowal  of  Har- 
riet's, then,  she  replied  with  a  fit  of  pon- 
dering, and  the  disconcerting  admission, 
"Well,  but  he  was  handsome,  remarkably 
so,  I  thought.  And  what,  pray — ?"  but 
there  she  stopped  in  answer  to  a  look 
from  Harriet's  eyes,  directed  at  her  from 
the  floor — a  look  which  she  had  never 
seen  in  any  eyes  before,  an  educated,  ex- 
perienced look — which  she  could  read 
without  any  spelling  at  all,  by  the  instinct 
which  young  women  have  and  don't  need 
to  learn.  And  as  she  received  this  look, 
she  started  as  if  she  had  been  whipped 
over  the  face — started  and  stared,  and 
stood  wondering,  while  the  hot  colour 
slowly  tided  over  her,  from  the  neck  up-» 
wards  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  And  then 
to  her  fierceness  succeeded  mildness ;  and 
then  she  turned  and  slowly  left  the  room. 

As  for  Harriet  Moon,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served of  her  that  she  rose  from  the  car- 
pet, and  for  some  time  after  her  friend 
had  left  her  walked  the  room  in  great 
agitation,  with  her  arms  crossed  over  her 
bosom,  as  if  to  hug  her  thought.  Her 
sobbing  had  ceased,  her  eyes  were  bright, 
but  not  with  tears.  Occasionally  she 
lifted  them  to  heaven,  or,  let  me  say,  the 
ceiling;  and  at  such  times  her  face  wore 
the  sort  of  expression  one  would  look  for 
in  that  of  a  virgin  martyr. 


IN     WHICH 


CHAPTER  VIII 

MISS     CHAMBRE    VEILS 
BLUSHES 


HER 


A  YOUNG^  ardent,  and  pretty  lady  may 
decide  that  her  grandmamma  is  a  vulgar- 
minded  old  woman  and  rather  horrible, 
and  yet  almost  in  the  same  flash  of  indig- 
nation clearly  see  that  the  less  scope  she 
offers  to  that  vulgar  mind  the  better  for 
all  concerned.  Love  of  justice,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  very  fine  thing,  for  the  which  one 
should  gladly  go  through  fire  and  water ; 
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but  how  when  the  fire  is  in  the  cheeks? 
How  when  the  eyes  are  to  be  drowned  ? 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  noblest  pas- 
sion of  women  is  the  one  which  they  can 
least  bear  to  have  imputed. 

When  Miss  Hermia  Mary  decided — as 
she  did  without  knowing  it — that  the  vic- 
tim must  languish  in  his  chains  so  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  she  was  right.  Burning  cheeks, 
flames  of  indignation,  are  a  credit  to  a 
lady,  and  most  becoming;  but  she  must 
be  sure  that  the  fires  are  vestal ;  she  can- 
not afford  a  hint  against  their  honesty. 
Indeed,  the  moment  that  hint  is  possible 
they  cease  to  become  honest ;  a  hard  say- 
ing, but  so  it  is  in  this  world.  Now,  at 
Harriet's  interpretation  of  her  grand- 
mamma's mind.  Miss  Chambre  had  been 
first  amazed,  then  scornful,  then  indig- 
nant ;  but  at  the  discovery  of  her  educated 
look,  that  piercing  look  of  an  intelligence 
beyond  her  own,  she  had  blushed  and 
been  mild.  She  had  come  into  conflict 
with  something  unsurmised,  and  it  had 
quelled  her.  A  seed  of  doubt  had  been 
sown  in  the  garden-plot  of  her  mind. 
Like  Eve  in  another  garden  long  ago,  she 
could  no  longer  be  as  she  had  been  now 
that  she  knew  herself.  Like  Eve  in  that 
garden  of  long  ago,  she  ran  sheltering 
into  the  brake  and  made  herself  an  apron 
of  leaves. 

I  can't  pretend  to  interpret  what  does 
not  exist.  How  can  I  say  what  her 
private  mind  was  when  the  wild  young 
creature,  panic-struck,  was  cowering  in 
covert?  I  don't  suppose  she  dared  think 
at  all ;  but  this  much  I  know,  that  she  was 
very  conscious  of  changed  relations  with 
some  of  her  little  world ;  that,  for  once, 
she  went  in  awe  of  her  grandmother ;  that 
she  was  no  longer  anxious  to  hear  Cap- 
tain Ranald  upon  the  superiority  of  Ver- 
nour;  that  she  wished  Lord  Rodono  to 
talk  about  himself ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  was  drawn  nearer  to  Miss 
Harriet  Moon — to  become  friend  rather 
than  patroness.  She  did  what  she  had 
never  done  in  her  life  before — even  with 
Mary  Fox — she  talked  with  Harriet  of 
Lord  Rodono's  attentions,  which  were  be- 
coming marked,  and  of  other  allied  topics. 
Love  affairs  had  been  abstractions  to  her 
hitherto,  the  conventions  of  novelists  and 
poets,  about  as  pertinent  to  life  as  the 


blue  roses  and  blood-red  leaves  upon  the 
chintzes  of  your  bed.  But  now  you  talked 
of  them  under  your  breath,  and  best  in  the 
twilight  under  the  kindly  flicker  of  the 
fire;  now  you  became  curiously  inter- 
ested ;  you  wondered,  you  paused  to  won- 
der, and  with  a  sigh  gave  over.  And 
Harriet  proved  to  be  an  expert;  so 
Harriet  grew.  The  change  in  Harriet 
herself,  too,  was  very  subtle ;  a  little  morei 
decision,  a  good  deal  more  ease.  She  was 
more  demonstrative,  she  kissed  more; 
sometimes  she  touched  Hermia's  cheek,  b, 
little  stroking  movement ;  and  sometimes 
her  arm  would  steal  round  Hermia's 
waist  and  she  would  whisper.  She  was 
very  discreet;  there  was  no  question  oi^ 
involving  her  friend  in  a  common  guilty 
secret ;  the  change  in  her  was  very  subtle, 
but  it  was  there. 

All  this  time  not  a  word  to  Mary  Fox 
in  Kilbride  of  the  wrongs  of  Vernour  and 
his  murdered  horse.  But  there  was 
more  than  enough  of  it  in  London. 

If  the  private  sanctities  of  the  most  ex- 
alted persons  are  to  be  outraged,  if  peers 
are  to  be  flouted  at  their  own  gates,  where 
is  the  British  Constitution,  and  how  is 
that  to  stand?  You  attack  the  Throne, 
you  attack  the  House  of  Lords;  is  there 
not  a  danger  here  ?  Do  you  not  dislocate 
the  Fabric?  These  were  the  questions 
put  to  Miss  Chambre  by  her  early  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Aloysius  Banks,  poet  and 
flail  of  poets. 

Mr.  Banks,  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
the  great  affair,  could  not  deny  himself 
the  privilege  of  instructing  so  lovely  a 
being.  Moreover,  it  had  been  at  her  in- 
tercession that  a  Norman  house,  one  of 
the  most  guarded  in  London,  had  opened 
its  great  gates  to  him — not  to  dine,  it's 
true,  but  to  a  party,  to  mingle  familiarly 
with  those  who  had  dined.  He  felt  a 
glow,  and  he  exhaled  it. 

He  pointed  out  that  no  number  of 
private  wrongs  could  justify  a  public 
wrong;  that  England  was  a  great  nation 
whose  citadel  had  been  reared  by  cen- 
turies of  heroic  suffering.  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs — let  it  flow,  let  it  flow !  Thus 
would  the  Constitution  flourish.  The 
body  politic,  that  wondrous  harmony  of 
King — Lords — Commons,  must  endure 
throughout  the  ages,  cost  what  it  might 
in   the  blood  of  beasts — he   meant  the 
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butchers  iiorse — or  the  groans  of  stricken 
men— he  meant  the  butcher.  The  Con- 
stitution was  a  lighthouse  on  a  rock  at 
sea,  upholding  the  ray  above  tumult  and 
riot.  Men  might  drown  on  their  floating 
spars,  a  ship  might  founder,  and  homes 
be  desolate;  but  they  of  the  House  must 
feed  the  flame — their  duty  first  and  last. 
Let  the  appointed  vestals — he  meant 
Lords  Morfa  and  Edlogan — see  to  it. 
Public  opinion  would  support  them, 
though  faction  should  snarl — he  meant 
the  butcher — and  grudge  them  service — 
he  meant  the  butcher's  horse. 

Miss  Chambre  neither  flushed  nor 
paled,  having  opinions  of  her  own  upon 
these  matters,  and  being  patrician  enouglj 
to  ignore  those  of  a  Mr.  Banks  if  they 
did  not  coincide.  I  think  that  she  was 
never  so  inveterate  a  Caryl!  as  when  she 
played  Jacobin.  She  had  no  intention  of 
entering  debate  with  Mr.  Banks,  and 
when  Lord  Rodono  came  up  with  a  bow 
and  a  kiss  for  her  hand,  she  rose,  took  his 
arm  and  left  the  philosopher, 

"Who's  your  mortified  friend?"  she 
was  asked,  and  explained  him  as  a  critic 
who  as  good  as  owned  to  having  slain  a 
poet.  iJord  Rodono  thought  it  very  pos- 
sible that  he  had  also  eaten  him  and  found 
tliat  he  disagreed — and  then  he  went  on 
to  speak  of  Vernour  and  his  horse.  That 
case  was  growing  to  be  a  scandal ;  here 
was  March  upon  us,  and  no  thought  of  a 
trial.  It  would  end  by  making  him  a 
Radical,  he  said,  and  then  he  would  move 
for  a  Habeas  Corpus.  "Cobbett  at  it 
now,"  he  told  her,  "and  is  going  to  be 
nasty.  I'll  tell  you  how  I  know  that. 
He's  speaking  the  truth." 

"Do  you  mean  that  that  is  not  his 
practice  ?" 

"This  is  what  I  mean.  When  Cobbett 
has  a  bad  case,  he's  not  above  improving 
it,  He'll  drag  in  the  Orders  in  Council, 
or  tiie  Six  Acts,  or  Smut  in  the  Hops,  or 
the  Pension  Lists — anything.  But  here 
he  feels  tliat  he  has  a  good  one — loo  good 
to  touch.  I'll  show  you  the  Register — 
pretty  strong  writing.  He  gives  the  bare 
facts  in  twenty  lines  of  print,  and  no 
more.  I  tell  you  it  looks  bad.  There's 
to  be  a  shindy.    I  feel  it  in  the  air," 

Miss  Chambre  no  longer  faced  him  as 
of  late — like  the  young  Diana,  as  he  had 
been  pleased  to  think,  as  tense  as  her  bow- 


string. She  looked  down  at  her  foot 
tracing  patterns  on  the  carpet,  and  with 
her  head  thus  hung  asked  him  what  she 
ought  to  do. 

The  question  flattered  him,  for  he  was 
falling  in  love;  but  he  had  nothing  heroic 
to  propose.  "Whatever  you  do  will  do 
justice  harm.  You'U  make  it  worse  for 
the  fellow;  and  you'll  make  the  very  mis- 
chief for  yourself.  Surely  you  see  that. 
Motives  will  be  imputed.  Look  at  this 
infernal  affair  in  the  House.  Do  you  see 
that  man  over  there?"  She  looked  in  the 
direction  intended,  and  saw  a  tall,  thin, 
and  pale  gentleman  with  intensely  black 
hair  and  eyes  like  Mr.  Sheridan's,  who 
stood  talking  to  nobody  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  "That's  Sandgate,"  he  told 
her.  "That's  the  fellow  who  doesn't  un- 
derstand that  the  Rights  of  Man  won't 
do  here.  If  he  gets  to  know  that  you 
are  at  loggerheads  with  your  family  in 
this,  Sandgate'Jl  make  a  handle  of  you 
without  mercy.  He's  a  fanatic — he's  dan- 
gerous because  he's  no  scruples.  He  says 
that  if  you  are  for  cleaning  up  the  British 
Constitution  you  can't  afford  to  wear 
gloves." 

She  had  heard  of  Lord  Sandgate, 
whose  conduct  in  a  late  affair  had  made 
scandal;  she  observed  him  with  interest. 
He  was  bowing  to  a  great  lady  at  the 
moment,  stooping  over  her  hand.  She 
remarked  upon  his  air  of  breeding.  Qh, 
Rodono  would  allow  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man. 

"What  else  can  a  man  be?"  said  she. 

"Wei!,  he  can  be  a  regicide,"  said 
Rodono. 

"And  is  Lord  Sandgate  a  regicide?" 

"Ah,  I  don't  go  so  far  as  that.  But  I 
will  affirm  that  if  he  could  induce  certain 
distinguished  persons  to  felo  de  se,  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  day's  work. 
He's  perfectly  sincere,  mind  you,  and  that 
is  why  he's  dangerous.  He  truly  believes 
that  Castlereagh  is  a  villain — which  is 
nonsense;  and  is  sure  that  the  Wellesleys 
have  England  by  the  throat.  He  strangles 
in  his  own  stock  when  he  remembers  it." 

He  returned  to  her  own  affairs,  and  the 
more  readily  because  he  found  a  new  note 
in  her  which  charmed  him,  a  note  of  ti- 
midity,of  maiden  has]ifuhiess,of  softness. 
Beautiful  as  he  had  always  found  her, 
he  had  sometimes  thought  her  over  bold. 
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There  was  nothing  of  the  sort   in  her 
now. 

"Don't  upset  yourself,"  he  told  her. 
"FU  do  what  I  can.  He  must  be  got  out, 
of  course — and  he  shall  be.  But  I'll 
muzzle  old  Cobbett  and  send  Bob  Ranald 
off  to  sea.  ril  do  everything — anything 
— for  you."  He  felt  very  tender,  and 
stopped  himself  there ;  but  when  she  gave 
him  her  hand  he  held  it  for  a  moment. 

"You  are  very  kind  to  me,"  she  said 
when  she  had  recovered  her  hand.  "I  am 
grateful,  indeed.  I  feel  so  much  alone 
here.  My  people — even  my  brother — see 
things  differently.  I  have  no  one  to  talk 
with  of  what  papa  and  I  were  always  full 
— I  mean  right  things,  noble  things — 
justice  and — equality.  Oh!"  she  cried 
out,  and  her  eyes  filled ;  "this  is  a  horrible 
place." 

It  was  comical,  he  felt,  though  he  wa% 
a  good  deal  touched  by  it.  A  fellow  the 
more  in  gaol — and  a  lovely  girl  in  tears 
for  him !  What  the  devil  was  it  all  about  ? 
I  think  it  shows  how  puzzled  he  was  that 
he  began  to  want  to  dispose  of  her  some- 
how. He  advised  her  to. go  down  to 
Petersham,  to  his  sister  Grizel  and  her 
crocuses.  She  should  go  down  and  stay 
— Grizel  would  be  proud.  "Take  your- 
self down  there,"  he  said,  "and  make 
yourself  comfortable.  It's  a  pretty  place, 
and  nobody  in  it  but  Grizel  and  the 
parent."  The  parent  was  the  Earl  of 
Drem. 

Hermia  thanked  him.  Yes,  she  would 
like  that,  if  Lady  Grizel  would  not  mind 
and  grandmamma  would  allow  it.  But 
grandmamma  had  ideas  about  young 
ladies'  escorts.  Did  Lord  Rodono  think 
that  Harriet  Moon  would  do  for  chap- 
eron? He  thought  she  would  do  ex- 
cellently. "I'll  tell  you  what,"  he  said, 
"I'll  drive  you  down,  if  you'll  come. 
Let's  go  and  ask  my  lady." 

Grandmamma  was  found  to  be  in  a, 
good  humour.  Moon  might  go,  certainly, 
she  said,  if  Hermia  wished  it.  She  had 
no  immediate  use  for  Moon.  But  Lord 
Rodono's  coachmanship  was  plainly  de- 
clined. 

So,  in  due  time,  Miss  Hermia  went 
down  to  Petersham,  to  hide  and.  she 
hoped,  to  bury  her  troubles — in  the  Caryll 
chariot,  with  Moth  in  the  rumble;  and 
found  Lady  Grizel  among  her  crocuses, 


a  sandy-haired,  gentle  lady  of  certain 
years  and  fixed  views  upon  marriage. 
Lord  Drem  was  "somewhere  about," 
spudding  daisies  on  a  lawn. 

CHAPTER  IX 

WHICH    BRINGS    LORD    MORFA   TO    PETERS- 
HAM 

Peaceful  days,  balmy  of  spring,  of 
crocuses,  budding  lilacs,  bursting  thorn, 
live  green  vistas,  succeeded ;  days  of  rest, 
refreshment,  and  the  readjustment  of 
balances  warped  by  London.  The  young 
novice  in  affairs  recovered  her  tone,  and 
with  that  her  virgin  acerbity ;  before  the 
end  of  this  chapter  she  will  be  found — 
contacta  nullis  ante  cupidinibus — hector- 
ing Harriet  Moon,  much  as  her  proto- 
type, the  Huntress  of  Arcady,  rated  the 
too-fond  Callisto.  Politics  were  un- 
known at  Petersham,  for  Lord  Drem 
thought  of  nothing  but  shorthorns  and 
Border  antiquities,  and  to  Lady  Grizel 
horticulture  was  almost  a  guilty  passion. 
She  was,  for  the  rest,  an  amiable  lady, 
incurably  placid,  who  apparent! v  set  no 
bounds  to  her  philanthropy.  She  had 
Harriet  Moon  knitting  comforters  for 
orphans  before  she  had  been  in  the  house 
four  and  twenty  hours,  and  bade  her 
guests  good-night  at  ten  o'clock  to  go 
and  sit  up  until  daylight  with  one  of  the 
maids,  who  had  a  quinsy  and  was  fever- 
ish. But  her  influence  was  no  mere  seda- 
tive; it  was  corrective  and  tonic.  If  she 
had  no  predilections  for  politics,  she  had 
no  prejudices  either.  The  monumental 
inertia  of  the  Whigs  did  not  make  her 
angry,  the  gusty  strivings  of  the  reform- 
ers after  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
only  made  her  smile.  Silly  folk!  when 
the  ribes  was  in  flower  and  the  bees  hung 
about  it.  She  was  some  years  older  than 
her  brother  Rodono,  and  assured  Hermia 
that  she  had  known  a  great  deal  more  of 
Lord  Edward  than  he  ever  had.  "I  knew 
him  well  enough  to  love  him,"  she  said, 
"and  to  see  that  he  was  a  perfect  little 
goose.  He  had  his  flowers  at  Frascati, 
and  his  Pamela,  and  his  devoted,  dear, 
foolish  mamma — what  more  could  the 
man  want?"  For  all  that,  she  was 
pleased  to  know  that  Rodono  had  joined 
the  Reformers.  Hermia  had  not  known 
it,  but  such  was  the  fact.    There  had  been 
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a  dinner  at  Sir  Francis',  in  Piccadilly, 
and  a  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
where  Rodono,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ran- 
ald, had  spoken — quite  well.  "It  seems 
that  this  is  your  doing,  my  dear,"  she 
continued,  "and  honestly  Vm  much 
obliged  to  you.  It  will  give  the  dear  fel- 
low something  to  do  and  keep  him  out  of 
mischief.  Since  he  left  the  army  he's 
thought  of  little  but  horses.  I've  been 
uneasy  about  him." 

Miss  Chambre  had  been  confused  at 
this  revelation  of  her  influence,  but  Lady 
Grizel  seemed  to  have  no  doubts.  "Tom 
thinks  very  highly  of  you,  Hermia,  and 
I  cannot  see  why  you  should  not  be  told. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  make  him  serious, 
and  no  real  harm  can  come  to  him.  He's 
not  like  Mr.  Ranald  at  all — not  the  kind 
whom  they  send  to  the  Tower.  He's  very 
amusing,  but  that  is  because  everything 
amuses  him — even  politics.  I'm  sure  it's 
a  very  good  thing,  since  he  has  to  be  in 
Parliament.  It  wouldn't  amuse  me  at  all 
— at  least,  it  hasn't  hitherto.  But  if 
Rodono  is  to  be  a  Reformer,  I  suppose 
I  must  see  what  I  can  do." 

This  was  all  very  wholesome  and  tonic. 
It  reduced  murdered  horses  to  normal 
proportions,  and  bareheaded  young 
heroes  too.  When  Lord  Rodono  paid 
the  ladies  a  visit,  he  found  that  he  could 
make  himself  welcome  without  fresh  de- 
tails of  tyranny;  and  as  he  had  nothing 
to  report,  he  was  glad  to  be  spared  the 
pains  of  invention.  He  rowed  them  on 
the  river  and  talked  nonsense — a  much 
better  plan. 

But  another  visitor — shot  suddenly 
out  of  the  blue,  in  a  dog-cart  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  with  two  skittish  chestnuts 
driven  tandem — caused  a  great  commo- 
tion among  the  Petersham  crocuses.  This 
was  Lord  Morfa's,  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  avuncular  interest  in  Miss  Cham- 
bre, nor  by  esteem  for  Lady  Grizel's  vir- 
tues. However,  he  came,  he  descended 
from  his  cart  wonderfully  arrayed,  was 
exceedingly  affable  to  the  ladies,  and  full 
of  explanations.  He  had  brought,  he 
said,  letters  for  Hermy  and  various  mes- 
sages from  her  grandmother;  he  hoped 
that  Lady  Grizel  would  forgive  the  scant 
ceremony  which  he  had  shown  her.  But 
town  was  monstrously  dull,  upon  his 
word  of  honour,  and  he  owned  that  he 


had  jumped  at  the  chance  of  doing  Hermy 
a  service,  principally  because  it  would 
serve  his  own  purpose  exactly.  The 
country  was  his  passion,  it  would  seem; 
he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was 
at  Wrensham  or  Morfa,  or  some  of  his 
places.  Flowers  now !  No  one  could  help 
liking  flowers.  Lady  Grizel  must  give 
him  some  wrinkles;  she  must,  indeed — 
and  he  would  take  notes.  He  dared  not 
trust  his  memory. 

He  really  did  his  best  to  be  agreeable, 
and  was  so  happy  that  he  became  so. 
Hermia  had  never  liked  him  so  well ;  he 
was  turned  into  a  frolicsome  youth  in 
place  of  the  withered,  young-old  dandy 
he  showed  to  be  in  London.  He  took  the 
two  girls  out  in  the  tandem-cart,  ate 
curds  and  whey  at  Richmond,  patted  the 
shorthorns,  admired  the  crocuses,  and 
listened  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
Lord  Drem's  account  of  his  researches 
into  the  Raid  of  the  Reidswire,  which 
Ritson  had  so  needlessly  obscured. 
When,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 
Miss  Chambre  retired  to  read  her  letters, 
she  left  him  under  this  learned  torment, 
bearing  it  like  a  little  gentleman.  (He 
called  Lord  Drem  "sir,"  and  she  had 
thought  that  admirable.)  But  when  she 
paused  presently  in  her  writing,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window,  there  he  was 
disappearing  up  the  long  grass  walk 
with  Harriet  Moon.  It  was  then  that 
Hermia  remembered  the  tell-tale  brown 
eyes.    What  did  this  mean? 

Lord  Morfa  stayed  to  dinner,  sat  after 
it  with  his  host,  drank  tea  with  the  ladies, 
heard  Harriet  sing  and  Lady  Grizel  play 
the  harp,  and  did  not  take  himself  away 
until  near  ten  o'clock.  They  heard  his 
post-horn  after  that  as  far  as  Richmond 
Hill.  Harriet  sat  in  her  friend's  room, 
plainly  listening  for  it — tense  and  bright 
by  the  open  window — until  Hermia  drove 
her  to  bed  in  order  that  she  might  get 
into  her  own.  But  there,  though  she  lay 
snug  enough,  she  was  by  no  means  able 
to  sleep.  She  had  seen  much  in  the 
course  of  that  evening;  Uncle  Morfa's 
attentions  were  not  to  be  mistaken ;  nor, 
if  uneasy  fingers,  downcast  eyes,  and  side- 
long looks  at  the  company  were  any  evi- 
dence, was  it  possible  to  doubt  that  Har- 
riet was  flattered.  Poor,  foolish  Harriet 
— ^but  really,  what  was  to  be  done?    Oh, 
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nothing,  nothing!  "I  can't  tilt  at  all 
Uncle  Morfa's  windmills,"  she  groaned, 
restless  in  her  bed.  "The  little  wretch 
sets  them  up  like  mushrooms."  Well, 
but  was  a  poor  brown-eyed  Harriet,  who 
had  barely  snatched  her  soul  from  the 
talons  of  a  grandmamma,  now  to  place 
it,  a  trembling  gift,  into  the  paws  of  an 
Uncle  Morfa,  of  a  crony  of  the  Prince's? 
Very  doubtful  tales  were  whispered 
about  this  young  man — she  knew  just 
that  much  and  no  more.  She  remem- 
bered  now  again  his  conduct — above  all, 
his  appearance — in  the  Vernour  affair. 
Atrocious !    Did  it  not  stamp  him  finally? 

And  yet  he  had  been  charming  that 
afternoon — for  all  the  world  like  a  boy 
home  for  the  holidays.  If  that,  after  all, 
were  the  real  Morfa?  No — there  had 
been  a  reason  for  that.  He  could  stoop 
to  please  when  he  wanted  something — 
all  his  kind  could.  He  wanted  Harriet, 
it  appeared ;  did  not  that  prove  him  a 
monster?  Harriet — a  little  amanuensis 
— who  cried  in  corridors  and  had  experi- 
ence behind  her  eyes.  There  was  another 
Lord  Morfa,  wicked,  tipsy,  passionate. 
She  grew  hot  all  over  as  the  initial  scene 
of  her  entry  into  London  came  back  to 
her.  Too  surely  that  was  the  real  Morfa 
— that  swearing,  over-dressed  lad,  swung 
like  a  rag-doll  by  David  Vernour — a 
man,  he,  if  ever  there  was  a  man.  Start 
that  young  man  bare  in  the  lists,  and 
he  would  give  an  account  of  himself 
above  all  the  Morfas,  CrowlandiS, 
Rodonos  of  this  world.  Whereas — strip 
Uncle  Morfa  of  his  high-waisted  coat 
and  rolled  collar,  unwind  his  great  stock, 
pull  him  down  from  his  curricle,  and 
what  was  there  left  but  a  little  white- 
faced  boy  of  unwholesome  tastes  ?  Such 
thoughts  as  these  inflamed  her  and  upset 
her  crocus-rest. 

In  the  morning  Harriet,  after  much 
hesitation,  and  as  if  driven  by  a  kind  of 
fate,  opened  upon  Lord  Morfa's  visit. 
...  "I  heard  the  horn  at  midnight, 
Hermy,"  she  said — her  face  not  to  be 
seen.  She  was  leaning  on  the  ledge  of 
the  window  looking  out  towards  Rich- 
mond. 

"Then  you  must  have  listened  for  it, 
mv  dear,"  she  was  briskly  told. 

'"Oh,  Hermy!  indeed " 

"Why  should  you  be  hurt?      But  I 


think  you  are  a  goose,  for  all  that.  Why 
should  he  blow  horns  at  midnight?  And 
he  drives  like  the  wind.  It  is  the  one 
thing  he  can  do." 

"Oh,  Hermy,  you  are  unfair.  But — 
you  think  he  drove  directly  to  town?  I 
could  not  help  fancying.  ...  Do  you 
think  he  did?" 

"I  don't  think  about  him  at  all.  Why 
should  I?" 

"No,  no — of  course  not.  Why  should 
you  ?" 

"Harriet,  do  you?" 

The  girl  turned  a  blenched  face  from 
the  window  where  she  sat.  "Oh,  never, 
never,  Hermy,  I  vow  to  you — oh,  never, 
never,  never!  How  could  I  dare  to  lift 
up  my  eyes  ?  He  is  most  kind  to  me — ^all 
that  is  kind.  I  think  of  him  with  grati- 
tude and  respect.  To  me — ^to  such  as  I 
am — he  must  ever  be  noble — ^and 
splendid.  Oh,  what  must  you  think  of 
me?" 

She  was  vehemently  on  the  defensive 
— ^too  vehemently.  She  looked  fierce  and 
tragic — fierce  and  tragic  about  Lord 
Morfa !  And  what  on  earth  did  she  mean 
by  her  "noble  and  splendid"?  Hermia's 
lip  curved  in  scorn. 

"Noble !  Splendid !  I  don't  think  you 
can  know  what  those  words  mean.  Is  it 
possible  that  you  believe  him  noble  and 
splendid  ?" 

Harriet  quailed.  "You  mean  about — 
I  know  what  vou  mean  now.  I  don't 
understand  how  you  take  such  an  interest 

in But,  of  course,  in  your  position, 

May  I  say  that  you  are  severe? 


"I  don't  think  that  you  may.  Mr.  Ver- 
nour has  been  in  gaol  for  six  weeks.  And 
Lord  Morfa  disports  himself  here!" 

Harriet  could  be  bold  on  occasion,  it 
seemed.  She  defended  Lord  Morfa.  "It 
was  because  of  the  indignity;  he  could 
not  suffer  it.  A  scuffle — within  his  own 
gates !"  And  now  Miss  Chambre  stared 
— her  Dian  look. 

"You  use  very  strange  words,  I  think. 
Indignity!  How  can  there  be  indignity 
done  to  what  has  no  dignity?"  Harriet 
was  driven  to  her  last  trench;  but  she 
tried  a  shift  or  two. 

"You  press  me  hard — ^not  very  kindly. 
I  can't  answer  you,  and  I  ought  not. 
Lord  Morfa  is  your  relative — you  may 
say  what  you  please  of  him ;  but  he  is  the 
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son  of  my  benefactress,  of  my  patroness 
— I  will  ask  you  to  remember  that." 

Miss  Chambre  thawed  at  once.  "You 
dear  creature,  Tm  a  wretch — and  you're 
very  loyal.  That's  what  I  try  to  be.  We 
see  things  differently.  Forgive  me." 
Harriet  was  allowed  to  cry  upon  her 
bosom — but  Hermia  had  no  more  to  say 
to  her  of  Lord  Morfa,  or  of  anybody, 
else. 

CHAPTER  X 

IN    WHICH    WE   SEE   FAMILY    MAG- 
NANIMOUS 

The  memory  of  Jane,  Countess  of 
Morfa,  will  undoubtedly  endure  in  the 
minds  of  all  those  to  whom  the  Regency 
day  appeals,  either  as  the  end  of  the  old 
or  the  beginning  of  the  new  English 
order,  and  substantial  justice  will  be  done 
to  her  if  she  is  recorded  as  a  stronghold 
of  Privilege,  one  of  the  flanking  towers 
of  that  Rastile,  built  in  1688,  shaken  in 
1789,  and  condemned  as  unsafe  in  1832. 
A  tower  she  was,  one  of  the  last  to  yield 
to  time  and  the  age,  and  yielding,  when 
she  must,  inch  bv  inch.  We  shall  have 
to  see  her  at  it.  But  as  I  desire  to  remind 
the  reader  that  she  was  a  human  being, 
as  well  as  an  Institution,  I  must  declare 
that  she  was  by  no  means  without  some 
natural  emotions.  She  loved  her  children 
and  her  children's  children,  and  would 
have  fought  for  them  as  keenly  as  any 
woman  born.  She  had  real  benevolence, 
too,  for  other  inhabitants  of  our  globe — 
her  cousin,  Sefton ;  her  friend,  Lord 
Crowland ;  her  county  neighbour,  the 
Duke;  and  her  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Badlesmere.  If  she  stopped  there,  more 
or  less — and  she  did — it  was  not  because 
she  had  exhausted  the  world  of  objects  of 
interest,  but  because  you  can't  love  people 
in  masses  unless  you  are  a  philanthrooist 
or  a  clergyman.  She  was  neither.  The 
world,  no  doubt,  did  contain  so  many 
millions  of  souls ;  souls,  indeed,  resident 
in  persons  whom  one  met  in  society  or 
heard  of  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  she  had 
no  reason  to  dispute  that,  and  no  concern. 
But  these  were  hirelings,  after  all — and 
one  does  not  precisely  love  one's  house- 
maids. These  millions  were  of  the  sort 
whom,  in  one  way  or  another,  one  paid 
to  do  things  for  one.     A  Secretary  of 


State?  Well,  one  pays  him.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley?  lie  is  for  hire.  A  king,  a 
king's  son,  an  archbishop,  a  Chancellor? 
"My  dear  lord,"  she  would  say  in  her 
scissor-tones,  *'thcre  is  no  difference  in 
kind  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  my 
mantua-maker.  In  degree  there  is  much, 
and  highly  in  favour  of  Madame 
Pelerine.  She  is  not  nearly  so  extrava- 
gant, and  does  her  work  cheerfully." 

This  being  so,  and  I  do  but  state  it 
as  I  find  it,  it  may  be  conceived  how  her 
philosophy  had  been  disturbed  of  late, 
since  she  had  been  forced  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  a  person — a  tradesman 
and  a  butcher — in  grief  for  his  son,  and 
of  such  a  man's  son  in  gaol,  awaiting  his 
trial.  The  lion  in  the  fowler's  net  is  a 
good  enough  parallel.  She  ran  through 
a  swelling  series  of  shocks ;  she  had  been 
surprised,  amused,  amazed,  interested,  in- 
credulous, bored  by  turns.  Then  pres- 
ently she  grew  angry,  and  at  last  all  her 
phases  of  feeling,  churning  in  her  bile, 
drove  in  upon  her  nature,  and  she  felt 
nothing  but  a  deep-set  resentment  at  the 
infamy  which  dared  to  threaten  her.  She 
was  goaded  into  action.  Disgusted  at 
every  step,  she  ordered  the  Caryll  host; 
and  her  disgust,  far  from  paralysing  her 
efforts,  gave  them  vehcmency  and  per- 
sistence. Her  way  was  made  unexpect- 
edly easy  by  the  news  that  Vernour  was 
of  the  Reform  party;  this  had  but  to  be 
known  in  the  right  quarter.  She  never, 
in  so  many  words,  gave  Justice  the  nod ; 
no  direct  message  was  ever  sent  to  anv 
one ;  she  did  her  business  much  too  well 
for  that.  It  got  to  be  understood  that 
young  Vernour  was  a  seditious  rogue, 
better  in  the  Marshalsea — and  there 
young  Vernour  lay  from  January  until 
the  middle  of  March. 

She  was  not  vindictive — vengeance 
upon  a  tradesman,  absurd ! — ^but  she  was 
very  angry,  and  sure  that  she  did  well. 
Mr.  Aloysius  Banks,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  took  leave  to  agree  with  her. 
Sharp  examples  were  necessary  if  per- 
sons were  to  be  taught  their  places  in  the 
scheme  of  polity,  in  these  times  above  all 
when  Clamour  and  Faction  had  combined 
against  Order.  If  outcry  w^s  to  be  raised 
aeainst  kings,  whom  Families  had  estab- 
lished, how  long,  pray,  before  Families 
themselves  were  to  be  arraigned?    That 
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disgraceful  affair  of  the  Duke  of  York's, 
now !  Of  course,  the  man  deserveci  what 
he  got,  but,  of  course,  half  the  uproar 
had  been  aimed  beyond  him — ^to  Windsor 
and  to  Brighton.  That  was  to  be  under- 
stood, and  she  was  not  one  to  quarrel 
with  it.  No  Radical  on  a  tub  could  despise 
royalty  more  than  that  great  lady.  But 
she  was  forced  to  tell  herself  over  and 
over  again,  as  she  beheld,  not  without 
some  satisfaction  of  her  extreme  con- 
tempt, the  flounder ings,  snortings,  and 
bellowings  of  that  harried  Prince-Bishop 
of  York  and  Osnaburgh,  that  there  but 
for  the  grace  of  God  floundered  Roderick, 
Earl  of  Morfa.  There,  grace  6f  God  or 
none  must  he  never  flounder!  A  trial  of 
Vernour,  evidence  against  Vernour,  were 
unthinkable ;  an  Earl  of  Morfa  in  the  wit- 
ness-box! Forbid  it,  Heaven!  Time 
after  time,  then,  the  young  man  was  re- 
manded, bail  refused;  and  as  the  Press 
was  too  busy  to  heed  him,  and  the  Duke 
of  York  large  in  the  mob's  eye,  it  really 
seemed  that  Heaven  had  gone  into  part- 
nership with  an  old  dragon  of  a  countess 
fighting  for  her  order  behind  her  spiked 
walls.  She  held  on,  and  she  won.  March 
was  all  but  over,  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
now  the  unmasked  villain  of  the  hour, 
when  Vernour  the  elder  lost  his  nerve, 
drooped  his  insolent  head,  made  his 
prayer  of  humble  access  at  the  trades- 
men's gate  one  windy  morning,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  an  offended 
patron. 

She  had  expected  him,  waited  for  him, 
and  now  she  had  him  on  his  miserable 
knees.  She  was  very  capable  of  playing 
out  the  scene  with  the  majesty  of  a  Sid- 
dons;  but  she  didn't  play  it  at  all.  It 
was  too  real  and  too  serious  for  histri- 
onics; she  sat  holding  her  crutch,  nod- 
ding, blinking  her  fierce  eyes,  working 
her  lips — no  longer  angry,  but  deeply 
incensed.  Vernour  the  elder,  by  the  door, 
a  fine,  upright  man,  grey-haired  and  grey- 
whiskered,  with  a  lined,  dignified  old 
face  on  him,  bowed  his  head  as  he  hum- 
bled himself — a  person  in  the  presence  of 
Family.  "My  lady,  I  ask  your  pardon 
for  my  boy,  I  ask  it  on  my  knees.  In- 
deed i  do,  my  lady — in  a  bitter  day  for 
me.  He  forgot  himself,  my  lady — my 
unfortunate  son.  He  has  a  spirit — he  is 
quick " 


A  butcher  with  spirit!  Quick!  This 
was  too  much  for  Lady  Morfa. 

"Vernour,  you  are  talking  nonsense, 
and  I  cannot  have  it.  It  was  not  spirit, 
it  was  insolence.  Such  things  are  not 
to  be  borne.  You  see  where  they  may 
lead — where  they  must  lead." 

He  was  very  feeble  now,  admitting 
everything  or  anything. 

"No,  my  lady,  no,  it  is  so.  I  know  that 
he  forgot  himself — and  dearly,  dearly  he's 
paid  for  it.  Dearly — oh,  dearly.  Six 
weeks  in  gaol,  with  rips  and  street- 
walkers— my  boy!  My  lady,  he's  my 
only  son.  .  .  .  Why !" — he  stared  at  his 
offended  god — "why,  my  lady,  'tis 
enough  to  make  a  Radical  of  the  lad.  It 
is  indeed." 

"Man,"  said  Lady  Morfa,  throwing 
back  her  head,  "he  is  a  Radical.  De- 
testable." 

Vernour  shook  his.  "Ay,  my  lady, 
'tis  to  be  feared.  I've  known  that  to  come 
of  such  a  trial.  I've  known  a  young  man 
go  to  gaol  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
and  come  out  after  serving  his  time — 
and  if  he  stop  out  thereafter  'twill  be 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  My  lady,  a 
man  must  speak  up  for  his  son — and  such 
a  son  as  he's  been  to  me !  A  good  lad,  my 
lady,  a  clever,  studious,  spirited " 

Oh,  unlucky  word !  "Vernour,  I  can't 
have  it,  and  I  will  not.  Spirited!  Do 
you  know  what  was  done  ?  Do  you  know 
that  his  lordship  was  —  touched  f 
Touched  by  your  son — touched  on  the 
collar?"  That  was  as  near  to  the  fact  as 
she  could  get  herself  to  go.  "Do  you 
know  that  Lord  Edlogan  was  also 
touched — touched  upon  the — ah,  person? 
Do  you  know  what  these  things  mean? 
They  mean  Revolution,  man ;  they  mean 
the  breakdown  of  the  Constitution.  They 
must  be  dealt  with — and  they  have  been 
dwelt  with.  If  persons  act  in  this  way, 
whole  classes  of  persons  may  act  so ;  and 
society,  and  decency,  and  proper  order 
must  cease  to  exist.  You  are  a  sensible 
man,  Vernour,  and  must  surely  perceive 
it." 

"Yes,  my  lady,  yes,  indeed,"  says 
broken  old  Vernour. 

"Very  well.  Then  don't  come  to  me 
talking  of  spirit,  because  that  tells  me 
that  you  hope  to  justify  what  cannot  and 
must  not  be  justified." 
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"It  has  ruined  my  son,  my  lady ;  it  has 
gone  near  to  ruin  me.  Fve  been  in  busi- 
ness now  for  forty  years — nothing  but  the 
best  families,  my  lady — and  can  scarce 
hold  my  head  up  again." 

"Her  ladyship  was  not  impressed.  "I 
think  you  have  held  it  too  high,  Vernour, 
indeed  I  do.  If  you  have  been  taught  to 
hold  it  more  becomingly  for  the  future, 
this  lesson  will  not  have  been  without 
benefit.  And  your  most  unhappy  son — 
let  him  be  encouraged  by  this  to  learn 
how  to  keep  his  station  in  life.  Latin! 
French!  I  never  heard  such  nonsense. 
How  can  you  be  surprised  that  he's  a 
Radical?  Why,  he  might  be — a  pick- 
pocket on  these  terms.  But  I  have  no 
wish  to  be  harsh,  now  that  you  have  come 
to  your  senses — none  at  all.  I  will  speak 
to  his  lordship,  use  my  influence  with 
Lord  Edlogan,  with  his  Grace.  I  don't 
suppose  that  there  is  any  desire  to  punish 
you  for  your  son's  offence ;  and  I  under- 
stand from  you  now  that  he  is  truly  peni- 
tent, and  not  likely  to  indulge  his  wicked, 
most  wicked  feelings  of  disrespect  again. 
Is  that  so?" 

"Let  me  assure  your  ladyship " 

"Assure  me  by  your  actions,  Vernour, 
and  let  your  son  assure  me.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  say  upon  this  distressing  affair. 
No  doubt  the  young  man  will  now  be  set 
at  liberty — and  may  resume  his — ah,  du- 
ties, here  and  elsewhere.  I  have  no  wish, 
I  say,  to  be  harsh.  And  I  will  speak  with 
his  lordship  about  the  horse.  Possibly, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  may  be  will- 
ing to  consider  what  might  be  done." 

"A  blood  horse — cost  me  thirty  guineas 
— "  old  Vernour  was  understood  to  mur- 
mur. Up  went  Lady  Morfa's  head  again, 
like  the  royal  standard  on  a  birthday. 

"Thirty  guineas!  Oh,  ridiculous!  A 
person — that  walk  of  life — a  thirty  guinea 
horse!  Why,  my  grandson,  Mr.  Cham- 
bre,  gave  no  more  than  sixty  for  his  hack- 


ney. I  am  quite  at  a  loss —  Oh,  ridic- 
ulous !" 

"Very  good,  my  lady,"  says  poor  Ver- 
nour.   Lady  Morfa  was  now  sick  of  him. 

"I  will  speak  to  his  lordship — can  make 
no  promise,  of  course.  That  is  all,  I 
think,  Vernour." 

But  he  had  to  crawl  a  little  nearer; 
business  was  business  still.  Her  lady- 
ship's patronage  and  custom — ?  Her  lady- 
ship reassured  him;  he  could  call  as 
usual.  She  cut  short  his  gratitude, 
waved  him  out,  and  went  away  to  wash 
her  hands.  A  very  hateful,  distressing 
affair. 

And  there,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
the  incident  ended;  yet  just  there,  in  a 
sense,  it  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
Family,  or  Franchise  (according  to  Mr. 
Aloysius  Banks),  is  a  living  thing,  with 
a  spirit  as  well  as  a  body  to  it,  which 
bloweth  where  it  listeth.  We  have  now 
to  see  it  take  a  flight  as  high  as  strange. 
But  Vernour  the  younger  was  brought  up 
before  the  magistrate  for  the  seventh 
time,  and  as  no  evidence  was  offered 
against  him,  he  was  bound  over  and  set 
at  liberty.  A  few  mornings  later  his 
horse  might  have  been  seen  tethered  to 
the  Caryll  House  railings,  and  himself, 
bareheaded,  in  blue  frock  and  apron,  at 
the  tradesmen's  door,  awaiting  custom  or 
ridding  his  tray.  And  had  his  lordship 
passed  out  or  in,  not  a  doubt  but  that  the 
young  man  would  have  touched  his  fore- 
lock— for,  business  being  business,  only 
insensate  rage  can  obscure  a  lord  from 
British  eyes.  Mr.  Cobbett,  it  is  true,  did 
give  a  line  or  two  to  the  thing  in  the  en- 
suing Register;  but  the  front  page  was 
occupied  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the 
Reding  job.  Mutterings,  foamings  from 
a  man  Hazli'ttat  Winterslow  were  noth- 
thing.  No ;  there  was  an  end  of  it,  cer- 
tainly, so  far  as  Lady  Morfa  was  con- 
cerned. 


{To  be  continued,) 


THE    ETHICS    OF    ADVERTISING 


HHE  recent  production  of 
a  Richard  Strauss's  grue- 
Isome  opera,  Salome,  has 
Braised  questions  other 
Bthan  that  immediately  in- 
■volved    in     the     outcry 

Smade  against  it.    One  of 

these  questions  has  to  do  with  the  ethics 
of  newspaper  advertising;  and,  without 
meaning  to  criticise  especially  the  par- 
ticular newspaper  which  brought  on  the 
discussion,  the  facts  should  be  stated 
briefly  in  order  that  the  point  at  issue  may 
be  clearly  understood. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  on  its 
editorial  page  of  January  28th,  spoke  of 
Salome  as  "a  spectacle  so  foul  in  its  open 
manifestations  and  secret  purpose  that 
the  gorge  of  every  healthy  man  must  rise 
at  the  thought  of  it."  Again  the  Posl 
declared  that  "stage  traffic  in  the  abnor- 
malities of  criminal  and  diseased  fancy 
should  be  stopped  peremptorily."  In 
another  issue  of  the  same  journal  the 
theme  of  the  opera  was  called  "one  of  the 
foulest  conceptions  ever  formed  in  the 
brain  of  a  creature  who  was  a  by-word 
even  among  degenerates."  This  and 
other  very  strong  language  called  forth 
the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Post: 

New  York.  January  28, 
Sni ;  On  the  page  opposite  your  recent  edi- 
torial denunciations  of  Salome  have  appeared 
the  advertisements  of  its  production.  Would 
it  not  have  added  point  to  the  editorials  if  the 
business  office  had  refused  the  advertisements? 
Consistency, 

The  editor  made  answer  in  these 
words: 

There  is  no  suggestion  of  impropriety  of 
any  kind  in  the  advertisement;  and  if  it  is  a 
question  of  making  editorial  opinion  inde- 
pendent of  the  counting-room,  we  think  that 
"Consistency's"  argument  could  be  turned 
square  against  him. 

Ed.   Evekikg  Post. 

This  editorial  reply  is  very  far  from 
satisfying  the  honest  mind.  Because 
there  was  no  impropriety  in  the  wording 


of  the  advertisement,  therefore,  it  was 
entirely  proper  lo  publish  it.  Would  the 
Post,  however,  accept  advertisements  of 
pool-rooms,  gambling  houses  and  other 
places  of  evil  resort,  if  only  there  was 
nothing  in  the  advertisers'  language  to 
shock  the  innocent?  To  be  sure,  these 
places  are  illegal ;  but  morally,  according 
to  the  Post's  own  description  of  it,  the 
opera  Salome  is  infinitely  worse,  even 
though  the  law  had  not  specifically  con- 
demned it.  The  Post  has  editorially  criti- 
cised other  newspapers  for  advertising 
wild-cat  mining  schemes.  Might  not  the 
publishers  of  those  papers  make  answer 
that  there  was  no  impropriety  in  those 
advertisements  ? 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Norman  Hap- 
good,  in  Coiner's  IVcekly.  in  a  very  amus- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  a  very  caustic 
exposure  of  Mr.  Hearst's  various  jour- 
nals, made  a  particularly  strong  point 
when  he  showed  that  while  their  edi- 
torial columns  denounced  horse  racing 
and  race- track  gamblers,  their  news  pages 
published  full  reports  of  all  the  races,  and 
even  made  a  specialty  of  giving  tips  to 
all  their  readers  as  to  the  odds  upon  the 
different  horses.  Mr.  Hearst  might  have 
answered,  as  the  Evening  Post  has  done, 
that  his  editorial  opinion  is  independent 
of  the  counting-room.  But,  of  course,  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  the  counting-room 
is  no  less  independent  of  editorial  opin- 
ion. Is  it  consistent  with  ordinary  ethics 
that  a  newspaper  should  be  sharply  di- 
vided into  the  editorial  department  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  business  office  on  the 
other,  each  acting  independently?  Is  it 
proper  that  the  editor  should  figure  as 
the  good  partner  and  the  business  man- 
ager as  the  wicked  partner — that  one 
should  be  Dr.  Jekyll  and  the  other  Mr. 
Hyde?  Of  course,  in  reality  there  is  no 
such  strange  divorcement,  for  some  one 
individual  is  responsible  for  both,  and 
the  readers  of  the  paper  may  very  well 
be  startled  at  finding  him,  as  it  were, 
penning  with  his  right  hand  maledictions 
upon  "the  vile  Salome  legend,"  while  his 
left  hand  is  stretched  out  for  the  dollars 
which  come  to  him  from  advertising  it. 
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There  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions 
about  this  thing;  and  yet  the  position  of 
a  newspaper  is  sometimes  very  difficult. 
It  cannot  investigate  all  the  enterprises 
which  seek  its  advertising  columns  for 
publicity.  At  the  same  time,  when  its  edi- 
tors discover  that  a  mining  company  is  a 
fraud  or  that  an  opera  is  revolting  to  all 
decent  minds,  surely  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  effects  of  this  discovery  ought 
to  be  observable  throughout  the  entire 


paper.  Only  a  doubtful  standard  of 
morality  can  justify  the  advertisement  on 
one  page  of  what  is  scarified  upon  an- 
other. Until  Mr.  Pulitzer's  new  School 
of  Journalism  shall  have  been  established, 
this  subject  cannot  be  threshed  out  from 
any  professorial  chair;  but  I  should  like 
to  see  it  honestly  discussed  in  the  columns 
of  any  newspaper  which  prides  itself 
upon  its  moral  principles. 

Richard  W.  Kemp. 


THE    MUSIC    OF    TO-MORROW^ 


NE  encouraging  sign  for 
the  critical  oldsters  who 
believe  that  music  will 
continue  to  move  and 
have  its  being  after  their 
death  is  the  discovery 
[hat  some  young  writefs 
think  the  same  not  very  original 
thought.  If  the  idea  of  evolution  and 
revolution  could  be  driven  into  the 
heads  of  the  younger  generation  in 
America  we  might  produce  an  art  or  liter- 
ature worth  while,  instead  of  sedulously 
patterning  after  academic  models.  In- 
ertia is  the  enemy  of  art.  And  inertia  in 
this  smiling  land  of  ours  is  superinduced 
not  by  native  mental  indolence,  but  by  the 
critical  hunters  winding  their  timid  horns 
on  a  false  trail.  The  trick — an  old  one 
in  art,  literature  and  religion — is  to  cry 
aloud  to  the  heavens  that  Salome — or 
Swinburne,  or  Walt  Whitman,  or  a 
Tschaikowsky  symphony — is  immoral. 
At  once  the  pack  is  at  the  heels  of  the 
unfortunate  quarry.  If  it  be  a  Bernard 
Shaw,  he  makes  capital  out  of  the  ad- 
vertisement; if  a  Gorki,  he  sulks  or 
abuses  America.  But  the  animal  is  run 
to  earth.  It  is  all  very  magnificent,  this 
confounding  of  intellectual  substances, 
but  what  has  it  to  do  with  art?  Let  us 
on  our  own  foyer  confess  that  we  are 

*The  Music  of  To-Morrow,  and  Other 
Studies.  By  Lawrence  Oilman,  John  Lane, 
Bodley  Head.  "Strauss'  Salome,"  a  Guide  to 
the  Opera.  By  Lawrence  Oilman,  John  Lane, 
Bodley  Head. 


wonderful  in  ethics,  but  rather  weak  in 
aesthetics.  Once  losen  was  called  by 
every  vile  name  in  the  dictionaries,  yet  he 
is  found  a  trifle  overtrained  morally  by 
our  younger  generation;  too  much  of 
Calvin  and  not  enough  of  Sardou.  Does 
this  betray  decadence  on  the  part  of  our 
boys  and  girls  ?  Oh,  no !  merely  a  lack  of 
critical  tact — and  truthfulness! — on  the 
part  of  certain  critics  who  manufactured 
a  horrid  bugaboo  and  called  it  *'the  de- 
moraliser  of  youth,  Henrik  Ibsen." 
When  his  plays  were  at  last  adequately 
interpreted,  the  bugaboo  vanished, 
though  not  two  of  these  critics. 

So  it  was  with  Salome,  an  adequate 
guide  to  which  Mr.  Oilman  has  compiled. 
Those  who  saw  the  work  have  since  won- 
dered at  the  moral  hullaballoo.  As  a 
matter  of  strict  fact  and  not  poetic  fancy, 
Salome  is  not  so  sultry-sensual,  so 
brutally  murderous  as  Carmen,  The 
second  and  fourth  acts  of  Carmen  are 
voluptuously  seductive  and  morbidly  hor- 
rible. That  chase  around  the  boards  of  a 
woman  by  a  soldier  mad  with  lust,  can 
all  this  be  good  for  the  morals  or  nerves? 
But  we  are  accustomed  to  it ;  that  makes 
the  difference. 

The  above  was  suggested  by  reading 
Mr.  Oilman's  Chapter  V.  in  his  The 
Music  of  To-Morrow,  It  is  rather 
dangerous  to  pass  judgment  on  a  new  art 
work,  even  after  hearing  it  several  times ; 
but  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  it  from 
a  piano  score  is  nigh  unto  rashness.  Yet 
this  Mr.  Oilman  has  done.    The  one  point 
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which  he  predicted,  Le,,  the  effectiveness 
of  Salome,  turned  out  to  be  the  reverse 
of  his  statement.  Salome,  above  all  else, 
is  tremendously  effective,  no  matter  what 
one  thinks  of  it  as  an  enduring  art  work. 
It  is  so  overwhelmingly  effective  in  its 
assault  upon  the  nerves,  that  it  rather 
militates  against  a  cool  criticism;  this 
over-coloured,  highly  spiced,  clangorous 
orchestra  is  absolutely  effective,  setting 
aside  all  consideration  of  the  Wilde  text. 
The  best  written  and  conceived  essay 
in  Mr.  Oilman's  interesting  little  volume 
is  that  devoted  to  Claude  Debussy,  the 
poet  and  dreamer.  The  American  critic 
is  of  the  temperament  called  mystic;  he 
thinks  that  music  should  be  a  ''still  more 
intimate,  luminous  and  eloquent  means 
of  restoring  to  us  that  sense  of  the  in- 
visible." But  he  will  be  disappointed  if 
he  expects  this  mystic  music  to  be  "free 
from  sensuousness."  Music  is  the  child 
of  sex;  music  without  the  sex-element  is 
inconceivable.  Sex  nestles  in  the  soberest 
old  hymn  tunes ;  it  is  sex  that  gives  them 
their  salt.  Mysticism  itself  is  seldom  di- 
vorced from  sex.  Debussy  does  not  write 
sexless  music;  it  is  because  of  his  poetic 
power  that  he  is  able  to  transpose  so 
delicately  the  sex  element  in  Pelleas  et 
Melesande — the  happiest  example  I  know 
of  the  welding  of  poetry  and  music. 
Mr.  Oilman's  appreciation  of  Debussy  be- 
trays him  as  one  of  the  young  men  who 
is  both  evolutfonary  and  revolutionary. 
He  is  individual  enough  to  say  what  he 
believes  and  not  to  await  orders  for  the 
march.  I  do  not  care  much  for  his  Liszt 
essay.  It  does  not  dig  enough  into  the 
subject.  Liszt  is  not  dead,  and  Liszt  left 
artistic  progeny.  Why  is  the  Paris 
version  of  the  Bacchanale  a  ''Neglected 
Page  of  Wagner's"  ?  Bless  you,  Mr.  Oil- 
man, when  Seidl  introduced  it  into  Tann- 
hduser  there  were  reams  written  about 
the  change — which  is  not  an  epochal  one, 
say  what  you  will.    Mr.  Finck  also  utters 


the  heretical  wish  that  Wagner  had  re- 
scored  Tannh'duser,  Now  it  precisely  is 
the  reminiscences  of  Tristan  colouring  in 
the  later  version  that  annoys  the  lover  of 
the  clear,  free-from-morbidity  music  of 
the  earlier  opera.  There  is  a  primal 
morning  freshness,  despite  its  crudities,  in 
Tannh'duser  which  is  absent  from  the 
musky,  erotic  atmosphere  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde, 

But  Mr.  Oilman's  book  is  interesting, 
at  times  gracefully  written,  and  strives  to 
understand  the  music  of  to-day.  This 
latter  quality  is  in  itself  a  critical  feat,  for 
in  critic-land  we  usually  face  the  setting 
sun.  As  to  the  future  of  Richard  Strauss, 
that  is  a  matter  best  left  to  himself.  If  he 
lives  he  will  solve  the  problem.  He  has 
the  fortune  of  personally  making  more 
enemies  in  a  year  than  Liszt  did  in  a  life- 
time. Everything,  therefore,  looks 
favourable  for  his  future — that  future  of 
which  it  was  predicted  that  "he  had  gonQ 
as  far  as  the  madhouse  doors."  Any  one 
who  knows  Strauss  and  his  rather  phil- 
istine  habits  of  drinking  beer,  smoking 
and  discussing  music  will  laugh  at  the 
picture.  Ernest  Newman,  who  has  thus 
far  written  the  most  sympathetic  essay  on 
Strauss,  has  also,  unfortunately,  penned 
a  sentence  to  the  effect  that  Strauss,  the 
Strauss  of  the  Symphonia  Domestica, 
wa3  "the  work  of  an  enormously  clever 
man,  who  was  a  man  of  genius.''  This 
is  epigrammatic,  but  not  fair  to  the 
Strauss  of  the  JDon  Quixote.  Besides, 
can  genius  be  turned  on  and  off  like  a 
tap?  The  Domestica  is  a  cyclopean 
jest.  But  unfortunately  the  phrase  has 
been  bandied  from  Jersey  to  Jericho.  Let 
us  cap  it  by  declaring  that  Salome  is  the 
work  of  an  enormous  genius,  who  was 
once  a  clever  musician.  And  yet  is  this 
only  a  half  truth.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Oil- 
man in  his  next  volume  will  devote  more 
space  to  the  essential  Strauss. 

James  Huneker, 


THE    EMPEROR    OF    THE    KNOUT* 


s  in  no  respect  the 
taidt  of  M.  Jean  Grand 
Carteret  that  this  book — 
[the  third  in  a  seriesf 
that  has  had  an  unusual 
success     in     Contineuta! 

] Europe— lacks   much   of 

the  humour  anil  many  of  the  points  of 
human  appeal  that  were  to  be  found  in 

■Nicholas  Ange  de  la  Paix :  Empereur  du 
Knout.  Par  John  Grand  Carteret.  Paris ; 
Louis  Michaud. 


l.tii  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  L'Oncle 
de  I'Europe.  In  the  last-named  book  the 
predominating  note  was  one  of  irreverent 
but  thoroughly  good-natured  banter.    In 

tTo  this  senes  has  heen  given  ihe  general 
title  "Collections  des  Celebrites  vues  par 
rimage."  Announcements  have  been  made 
of  forthcoming  books  to  treat  of  the  King  of 
ihe  Belgians  and  of  Alfonso  XIII.;  the  first  to 
be  called  "Cleopold,"  an  allusion  to  the  atten- 
tions paid  by  Leopold  to  the  French  actress, 
Cleo  de  Merodc,  and  the  second  "Le  Jeune 
Premier  de  I'Europe." 


iHclaima.    i.  Ho 
KiomB.    J.  Heei 


tOr'ami  by  RadJsaet  In  Lt  Sire,  Parli) 


(Zritelle.  St  Pctenburg) 
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hope  ihii  is  not  aniithcr  of  Koropatkln'i 
(Bolond    titcTck,    BudapcH) 
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Jacob,   Stuttgart) 


portraying  the  Uncle  of  Europe,  the  Con- 
tinental caricaturist  has  always  subor- 
dinated H.  M.  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  H.  I.  M.  the  Emperor  of 
India  to  the  viveur,  the  "tres  bon  garion" 
of  the  entente  cordiale,  the  Prince  des 
Galles  of  earlier  years,  the  Uncle  Aedi  of 
German  and  Austrian  comic  art- — in  a 
word,  the  sovereign  has  ever  been  for- 
gotten in  the  man. 

In  the  treatment  of  Edward  VII.  the 
pen  of  the  European  cartoonist  has  fre- 
quently been  inspired  by  malice ;  but  it 
has  invariably  been  the  malice  that  is 
bom  of  wit  and  of  personal  ambition, 
and  no  more  of  any  deep-rooted  hatred  of 
conviction  than  has  been  the  European 
caricature  directed  at  Presidents  Roose- 
velt, Loubet  or  Fallieres.  With  the  Em- 
peror William  the  case  has  not  been  quite 
the  same.  That  impetuous  personality, 
that  intolerance  of  opposition,  that  inces- 
sant insistence  upon  the  "Right  Divine," 
have  not  been  likely  to  breed  the  spirit  o£ 
concilation.  In  France,  in  Italy,  in  Aus- 
tria, in  America,  perhaps  in  England  and 
Germany  above  all,  many  of  the  pencils 
that  have  assailed  him  have  been  moved 
by  a  deep  sense  of  personal  and  political 
embitterment.  But  even  there  it  has  been 


to  a  marked  degree  the  man  or  the  indi- 
vidual sovereign,  rather  than  his  office. 
There  has  always  been  apparent  the 
search  for  the  point  of  malicious  observa- 
tion :  for  the  pose,  for  the  gesture,  for  the 
expression,  for  something  that  may  be 
distorted  or  magnified  to  appeal  to'  the 
sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

With  Nicholas  II.  nothing  of  the  kind. 
In  dealing  with  Edward  VII.  the  car- 
toonist delights  in  the  exaggeration  of  the 
protuberant  paunch;  with  the  German 
Emperor  in  giving  an  extra  rigidity  to  the 
upturned  moustaches.  With  the  Czar  the 
minor  pecnliarities  of  the  man  are  lost 
sight  of  in  view  of  the  great,  sombre 
tragedy  of  his  reign,  the  poignant  suffer- 
ings of  his  people.  To  caricature  he  has 
become  the  Emperor  of  the  Knout,  a  sym- 
bol of  Russian  tyranny  and  the  useless 
and  awful  diffusion  of  innocent  blood. 

There  was  a  brief  time  in  his  reign, 
however,  when  the  portraiture  of  Nicho- 
las II.  was  far  more  kindly;  when  he  was 
depicted  as  a  well-looking,  rather  sad- 
faced  gentleman  of  noble,  if  perhaps  vi- 
sionary, aspirations.  That  was  Nicholas, 
the  "Angel  of  Peace,"  the  Nicholas  of 
the  Hague  Conference.  But  this  amiable 
figure  soon  faded  away  amid  the  growing 
shadows  of  foreign  war  and  domestic 
revolution.  The  note  of  caricature  be- 
came one  of  warning,  of  menace ;  express- 
ing itself  in  dreams,  in  nightmares,  in 
apparitions.  It  recalled  to  the  Czar  the 
fate  of  Louis  XVI.  Before  him  wera 
passed  in  review,  carrying  in  their  hands 
their  severed  and  dripping  heads,  all  the 
royal  victims  of  revolutionary  justice — 
Charles  I.  of  England,  the  unfortunate 
Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette.  Whether 
the  images  came  from  England,  or 
France,  or  Holland,  or  Italy,  or  Spain,  the 
purport  of  these  admonitions  were  always 
the  same.  "Take  care,  my  brother!" 
"Nicholas,  do  not  wait  until  it  is  too  late." 
"Sire,  place  yourself  at  the  side  of  your 
people,  while  there  still  remains  time!" 
"See,  think,  and  profit  by  meditating  and 
seeing !" 

/.  E.  Rousillon. 


THE   SYMBOLISM    OF    RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


UlJddliTO"'"^"'!!^^^'^^  ^^^  manifesto  of 
^^  CJctobcr    17,    1905,    was 

published,  when  his 
Majesty  proclaimed  his 
-inflexible  will  to  grant  to 
Hthe  Russian  people  ail  the 
a  CIV  c  liberties,  freedom  of 
the  press  and  speech  included,  only  five 
hundred  and  ninety  seven  newspapers 
and  periodicals  hive  been  suppressed  and 
about  eight  hundred  editors  arrested. 
The  illustrated  weeklies  containing  pohti- 
cal  cartoons  have  enjoyed  the  most  short- 
lived existence.  True,  occasionally  the 
police  officials  quickly  seU  for  a  trifle  the 
confiscated  edition  to  some  dealer.  In 
such  cases  the  restdt  is  that  a  periodical 
or  a  pamphlet  after  having  been  effect- 
ively seized  and  theoretically  destroyed 
by  the  police  is  offered  to  the  public  for 
half  of  the  original  price.  But  such  cases 
are  exceptions  and  not  the  rule. 

Usually  papers  containing  political  car- 
toons have  been  confiscated  as  soon  as 
published,  or  immediately  afterward.  In 
general  the  cartoons  are  neither  clever  nor 
witty.  How  could  they  be?  They  deal 
with  a  situation  that  cannot  be  taken 
lightly.  The  cartoons  are,  in  fact,  in- 
tensely serious  attempts  to  sum  up,  ex- 
press pictorially,  symbolise  the  Russian 
drama. 

These  pictorial  expressions  of  the 
Russian  revolution  may  strike  the  Ameri- 
can as  exaggerations.  Strange,  for  it  is 
the  feeling  of  every  Russian  that  our 
words  have  failed,  that  neither  with  our 
brush  nor  with  our  pen  can  we  do  justice 
to  Russia's  terrible  realities  of  life.  Set 
beside  these  realities,  Dante's  deadliest 
visions,  to  quote  Swinburne's  Ode  on 
Russia,  seem  pale  and  pure  and  painless 
as  a  virgin's  dream. 

America  has  had  its  revolution.  Let  us 
remember  one  of  its  early  incidents.  Let 
us  recall  for  a  moment  the  so-called 
Boston  massacre ;  think  of  the  impression 
it  made ;  think  of  the  expression  it  found. 
Such  a  massacre  would  either  pass  in 
Russia  entirely  unnoticed,  or  It  would  re- 


ceive a  line  or  two  in  the  local  news 
column.  Such  a  massacre  would  arouse 
no  indignation.  No  women  were  out- 
raged, no  men  tortured.  Why,  such  a 
massacre  would  have  done  credit  to  our 
Russian  Government! 

Not  such  massacres  did  Shebueff  have 
in  mind  when  he  published  the  Czar's 
manifesto  with  the  imprint  of  a  bloody 
hand  and  the  short  inscription,  "To  this 
Major-General  Trepoff  laid  his  hand." 
This  cartoon  has  become  a  famous  his- 
torical document.  Shebueff,  of  course, 
was  locked  up.  his  paper  seized  and  de- 
stroyed. But  it  contained  no  insinuation 
that  was  not  afterward  proven  by  docu- 
mentary evidence. 

As  the  reader  knows,  immediately  after 
the  manifesto  was  published  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  Jews,  Armenians  and 
Russians  were  killed  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  Russian  towns.  All  these 
massacres  began  and  ended  in  the  same 
way.  They  were  all  led  by  disguised 
policemen.  Who  organised  them?  In 
the  memorable  session  of  the  Imperial 
Duma  of  June  21.  igo6.  Prince  Urusoflf. 
formerly  a  member  of  Count  Wltte's 
Cabinet,  made  his  famous  revelations, 
which  were  recently  supplemented  by 
conclusive  documentary  evidence  given 
out  by  M.  Lapukhin,  formerly  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Police  of  the  Em- 
pire. Both  Lapukhin's  and  Prince 
Urusoff's  revelations  show  us  how  the 
double  organisation  of  the  government 
worked.  The  frightened  inhabitants  of 
the  provincial  towns  saw  how  the  police 
prepared  massacres.  They  besieged  the 
central  government  with  telegrams ;  tele- 
grams from  the  central  government 
ordered  local  governors  to  secure  peace 
and  tranquillity ;  but  the  local  police  and 
the  troops  quite  honestly  supposed  that 
these  measures  were '  taken  simply  for 
show,  for  decency,  while  that  the  real 
intentions  of  the  government  were  quite 
different  intentions  they  perfectly  under- 
stood. The  local  authorities  read  between 
the  lines  and  thought  that  they  heard,  be- 
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id  the  order  of  the  governor,  some 
voice  from  far  off  in  whicii  they  had 
greater  belief,  and  tens  of  thousands  were 
slain. 

Were  the  local  authorities  right  or 
wrong  in  their  interpretation  of  the  real 
wishes  and  designs,  not  of  the  nominal 
central  government,  but  of  the  real  power 
behind  the  throne,  perhaps  of  the  throne 
itself  ?  Let  every  reader  answer  the  ques- 
tion for  himself.  But  here  are  some  facts, 
verified  and  established  data,  which  m%y 
be  helpful  in  forming  an  opinion. 

The  inciting  appeals  and  orders  to  kill 
Jews,    liberals    and    revolutionists    were 


printed  in  a  remote  room  of  the  head-  - 
quarters  of  the  Department  of  the  Police  J 
of  the  Empire,  at  Ko.  i6  Fontanka  Street.  " 
The  printing  press  was  purchased  for  the  1 
purpose  by  the  government  with  govern-  I 
ment  money.  In  charge  of  the  printing  I 
was  an  officer  of  the  gendarmes — Com-  t 
niissaroff.  When  questioned,  Prince  J 
Urusoff  reports,  about  his  doings,  Com-  f 
missaroff  answered,  "A  massacre  we  can  I 
organise  for  you  of  any  kind  you  please ;  J 
if  you  like,  for  ten  men:  if  you  like,  for  i 
ten  thousand."  When  Count  Witte  re- 
ceived the  information  he  summoned  I 
Comnitssaroff,  who  reported  to  him  all  he  ^ 
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had  done  and  presented  to  him  the  au- 
thorisations he  had  received.  Count 
Witte  dismissed  Commissaroff. 

But  the  dismissed  Commissaroff  was 
decorated  by  the  Emperor  for  the  faithful 
services  rendered. 


which  was  obviously  organised  by 
Odessa's  chief  of  poHce,  Neidhardt, 
Senator  Kuzniinski,  who  was  sent  by 
Witte  to  investigate  the  affair,  recom- 
mended that  Neidhardt  he  tried.  But  in- 
stead of  a  trial   Neidhardt  received  an 


It  has  been  further  substantiated  by 
eye-witnesses  that  the  manuscript  copies 
from  which  CommissarofT  printed  his  ap- 
peals and  orders  bore  the  autograph  in- 
scriptions. "Print  it.    Trepoff." 

After  the  huge  massacre   in   Odessa, 


extraordinary  promotion.  He  was  made 
by  the  Czar  his  Majesty's  chamberlain. 
He  was  further  given  the  post  of  vice- 
governor  of  Nizhny-Novgorod.  Count 
Witte  represented  to  his  Majesty  that 
such  an  appointment  would  be  disastrous ; 


THE  BOOKMAN 


it  would  undermine  all  confidence  in  the 
government.  Count  Witte's  report  was 
returned  to  him  with  the  following  auto- 
graph note  of  the  Czar:  "]  know  that 
public  opinion  is  irritated  against  Neid- 
hardt.  But  what  of  it  (chto  iz  tovo)  ? 
I  appoint  him  vice-governor  of  Nizhni- 
Novgorod."  The  state  of  feeling  in 
Nizhni-Novgorod,  however,  was  such  that 
his  majesty  was  obliged  to  cancel  this 
appointment. 

Captain  Biidagovski,  deputy  chief  of  the 


gendarmes  in  the  districts  of  Alexan- 
drovsk  and  I'avlovsk,  organised  the  local 
Black  Hundred — bands  to  kill  all  revo- 
lutionists and  Jews.  He  himself  re- 
ported about  his  activity  in  this  line  to 
his  superior  otTicers  in  St.  Petersburg. 
His  reports  were  found  in  the  department 
by  an  official  named  Makaroff.  Captain 
Budagovski  was  decorated.  An  over- 
whelming amount  of  evidence  showed 
that  a  certain  Rachkovski  was  Trepoff's 
right  hand  and  in  charge  of  the  t 
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business.  This  gentleman  received  by  liis 
Majest>-*s  special  order  the  extraordinary 
reward  of  seventy-five  thousand  rubles 
for  services  rendered.  Many  more  of 
such  instances  could  lje  enumerated. 

The  cartoons  which  are  here  re- 
produced picture  Russia  to  us  as  a  river 
of  blood  running  through  frozen,  snow- 
covered  fields,  over  which  death  is  march- 
ing; they  picture  the  "October  Idyll"  as 
a  pool  of  blood  directly  underneath  the 
Czar's  manifesto,  which  is  pasted  on  the 
wall.  The  amnesty  of  political  offenders, 
which  was  the  first  Duma's  first  tliouglit 
and  first  demand,  and  which  was  the  fer- 
vent prayer  of  the  whole  Russian  people, 


finds  expression  in  the  cartixran  showing 
the  packed  and  overcrowded  gaols. 

Here  also  is  a  series  of  three  cartoons 
which  refer  to  the  activity  of  Admiral 
Dubassoff  and  the  Semenovski  Regiment 
during  the  so-called  barricade  fights  in 
Moscow,  in  December,  1905.  Again 
death  figures  in  our  cartoon.  It  repre- 
sents the  entrance  of  the  Semenovski 
Regiment  into  Moscow;  the  Cremlin  of 
Moscow  drowning  in  blood  stands  for  the 
.government's  victory,  for  Moscow's 
pacification.  This  "pacification"  of 
Russia  still  continues. 


Vladin 


<■  G.  Simkhoz'ilch. 


A  NEW    GERMAN    ILLUSTRATOR 


OT  since  Aubrey 
Beardsley's  bizarre  fan- 
Btasies  set  pace  to  modern 
1  illustrators  with  his  re- 
Jmarkably  weird  draw- 
lings  for  Oscar  Wilde's 
aSalamc  has  any  illus- 
trator entered  the  field  with  the  same 
task  so  successfully  as  has  Marcus  Beh- 
mer.  the  yoimg  artist  of  Munich,  whose 
work  is  the  sensation  of  the  hour  in  the 
Bavarian  capital. 

In  the  series  of  pictures  he  has  Just 
completed  for  a  projected  German  edi- 
tion of  this  curious  drama  he  has  not, 
perhaps,  presented  in  them  precisely  the 
qualities  of  seductiveness  that  Beardsley 
maintained,  qualities  which  Richard 
Strauss  has  uncovered  in  his  opera,  yet 
they  are  so  solidly  ingenious,  one  cannot 
but  feel  they  belong  to  the  order  of  a  new 
interpretation  of  Wilde's  intention. 

It  is  Marcus  Behmer's  pet  precept  that 
in  their  powers  of  phrasine  poets  fully 
illustrate  their  written  thought ;  that  with 
such  work  there  remains  to  the  artist's 
province  only  the  task  of  decorating  it. 
He  has  chosen  to  put  his  theory  into  prac- 
tice by  decorating  Salome,  about  which 
the  Germans  are  so  enthusiastic.  One 
wonders  if  our  ideas  of  the  Teutonic 
temperament  musL  not  be  reformed. 


Behmer  is  a  symbolist  much  of  the 
time ;  much  of  the  rest  he  may  appear  to 
be  dangled  by  his  imagination  over  and 
beyond  the  safe  places  of  sanity,  as  one 
may  observe  in  his  drawing  of  "The 
Monster,"  which  found  its  inspiration  in 
the  text  of  Balzac's  The  Lady  ivith  the 
Golden  Eyes,  a  drawing  reminiscent  of 
antediluvian  days,  surely,  and  mentally 
representative  of  the  elusively  mysterious 
Snark,  which  one  may  hunt  for  with 
soap  and  nails,  according  to  Lewis  Car- 
roll's charmingly  irresponsible  recipe. 

Offsetting  this  trend  in  Behmer's  art, 
the  drawing  of  "The  Mantel  Clasp"  (in 
reality  the  pmrtrait  of  a  young  man) 
stands  as  a  masterpiece  of  reposeful 
breadth  in  composition,  into  which  the 
artist  has  not  introduced  a  single  unneces- 
sary line  or  dot.  Indeed  this  very  ret- 
icence of  line  and  planes  marks  all  of 
Behmer's  work.  It  is  one  of  the  points 
on  which  the  German  critics,  Fr,  Wich- 
ert  especially,  lay  particular  slress  fondly. 
Evai  in  the  drawing  to  which  has  been 
given  the  title  of  "The  Pupil  and  His 
Tutor,"  a  drawing  of  well-filled  and 
equally  well-balanced  parts,  nothing  has 
been  added  that  is  unnecessary  to  the  pic- 
ture, or  which  for  a  moment  could  be 
considered  superfluous. 

Behmer  is  both  versatile  and  prolific. 
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THE  MANTEL  CLASP.      PORTRAIT 


and  this  gift  of  talents  and  industry  is 
too  rare  to  pass  without  its  rewards. 
Often  in  the  same  classes  of  work  he  goes 
to  the  very  extremes — somewhat  includ- 
ing sublimity  and  that  which  seems  ri- 
diculous, as  one  mav  see  in  his  book- 
plates,  two  of  which,  recent  ones,  are 
here  reproduced.  Often  his  flights  of 
fancy  bring  us  into  new  worlds  of  the 
imagination  ;  at  least  his  drawing  of  "The 


Stolen  Orchid"  startles  the  lazy  brain- 
cells  up  to  a  sense,  perhaps,  of  double 
duty.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  Beh- 
mcr's  work  up  to  the  present  time,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  the  future  holds  for 
him  big  things,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
to  what  realms  his  fancy  and  his  accom- 
plished technique  will  bring  him  in  his 
maturitv. 

Gardner  C.  TealL 


THE    INSIDE    LIFE    OF    THE    STAGE 


BY   LOUISE    CLOSSER    HALE 

In    Two    Parts 

PART    II 


Y  the  time  a  novice  has 
secured  her  first  theatri- 
cal engagement  she 
knows,  probably,  that  no 
one  but  a  star,  or,  to  be 
generous,  a  favourite 
comedian  (if  he  is  walk- 
ing with  a  member  of  the  firm)  can  pass 
through  the  "front  of  a  house''  to  the 
stage.  A  playwright  can  pass  through 
the  "front  of  the  house"  as  much  as  he 
likes,  but  let  a  player  try  it  and  the  sandy- 
haired  gentleman  shoots  his  head  out  of 
the  wicket  and  cries,  "The  back  of  the 
house,  please,"  or,  more  tersely,  'The 
Hack  of  the  house,"  and  retires  to  his 
cage  licking  his  chops. 

After  this  reproof  the  player  asks  her 
way  of  a  small  boy  (all  small  boys  know 
all  stage  doors),  and  eventually  brings  up 
at  an  aperture  in  a  high  wall  over  which 
hangs  a  solitary  electric  light.  At  this 
small  door  stands  a  griffin.  He  is  an 
elderly  griffin  and  a  disappointed  one,  for 
it  is  the  failures  in  life  who  guard  the 
entrances  to  the  theatres.  To  a  novice 
who  states  her  business  in  a  shaking  voice 
he  is  a  dreadful  person,  but  as  time  ad- 
vances she  finds  him  a  very  ordinary 
creature  indeed,  employing  double  nega- 
tives with  the  ease  of  their  hired  man 
back  home  and  almost  tremulously  eager 
to  secure  her  laundry.  Farther  along  in 
the  season  he  will  leave  his  post  to  get 
her  a  sandwich,  and  she  may  share  this 
with  him  on  his  return  while  he  tells  her 
of  his  "folks."  But  so  invested  is  all  that 
pertains  to  the  stage  in  an  atmosphere 
of  unreality  that  at  first  even  the  power 
of  the  doorman  assumes  a  paralysing 
vastness. 

The  passing  of  the  griffin  is  not  the 
last  of  the  ordeal.  At  the  end  of  a  long 
hall  containing  an  old  upholstered  sofa, 
upon  which  the  night  watchman  is  pre- 
sumed not  to  sleep,  is  a  great  open  space, 
cleared  of  scenery,  dim  and  quiet  now, 
with  a  nobility  in  its  height  and  a  dignity 
in  its  breadth  and  width  which  may  well 


suggest  to  the  beginner  that  the  stage 
is  not  for  her  to  elevate;  rather  for  her 
a  life-long  climb  to  reach  it. 

Down  by  the  footlights  is  a  table  and 
two  chairs,  both  of  them  more  comfort- 
able than  the  stiff-backed  affairs  half 
circling  this  central  group.  A  cluster 
of  electric  lights  on  an  iron  pole,  known 
as  a  "bunch  light,"  illumines  the  scene, 
and  at  the  table  stands  a  man  with  a 
worried  air — he  is  the  assistant  stage 
manager — sorting  out  parts.  He  peers 
at  her  through  the  darkness,  raises  his 
hat,  and  presents  her  with  a  few  pieces  of 
typed  manuscript  the  size  of  half  a  sheet 
of  foolscap,  each  leaf  being  known  as  a 
**side,"  and  bound  in  pale  blue  paper. 

Two  or  three  members  of  the  company 
are  already  standing  about  with  their 
backs  to  the  light  looking  through  their 
parts. 

**What  did  they  hand  you,  Hal?"  one 
of  the  actors  asks  another. 

*' Looks  like  a  lemon,"  announces  Hal 
with  jocular  gloom,  as  he  flips  over  the 
pages. 

"Oh,  you  can't  tell,"  responds  the  first 
actor.  "Those  bits  often  work  up  splen- 
didly." The  first  actor  was  caressing  a 
very  thick  part  as  he  thus  consoled. 

It  occurs  to  the  young  lady  of  the  Elite 
Dramatic  Club  to  follow  their  example, 
and  she  opens  her  part,  scanning  eagerly 
the  text.  At  first  it  seems  like  a  very 
good  part,  judging  by  lines.  There  are 
a  number  preceded  by  a  series  of  dots, 
almost  as  many  more  in  brackets,  and  at 
least  five  in  the  first  act  without  any  fur- 
ther embellishment  than  a  capital  letter  at 
the  beginning.  Although  she  has  played 
many  parts  before,  she  is  not  entirely  at 
ease,  for  she  always  studied  from  the 
complete  play  in  the  E.  D.  C,  making 
little  crosses  in  ink  where  her  speeches 
were,  and  underlining  the  last  few  words 
of  the  lines  preceding  hers  to  take  as  a 
cue.  Suddenly  she  wonders  where  are 
her  cues  if  she  has  only  her  part  and  not 
the  whole  play,  and  she  re-examines  her 
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role  with  awakening  fears,  which  are 
verified,  for  all  the  speeches  with  dots 
before  them  are  cues  and  all  the  matter 
in  parentheses  is  the  ^'business''  of  the 
play  that  she  must  follow,  and  in  all  the 
first  act  she  has  but  five  lines  to  speak ! 

By  the  time  she  has  adjusted  herself  to 
this  new  order  of  things  the  company 
has  assembled.  Some,  like  herself,  know 
no  one,  but  they  seat  themselves  with 
confidence,  for  they  have  been  through 
it  before.  During  the  first  day  they  do 
not  speak  at  all,  exchange  nods  on  the 
second  day,  discover  mutual  friends  on 
the  third,  and  go  out  to  lunch  together 
arm  in  arm  on  the  fourth — criticising  the 
management. 

A  running  commentary  on  people  and 
things  is  not  necessarily  excluded  until 
this  fourth  day,  and  more  amusing 
**asides"  can  be  gathered  during  a  first 
rehearsal  than  are  ever  to  be  found  in  a 
comedy  of  the  old  school. 

'*Whom  do  you  play  opposite?'*  asks 
the  heavy  lady  of  the  ingenue. 

"I'm  not  sure,'*  whispers  the  ingenue. 

"But  if  it's  Charles  H I  shall  lie  down 

on  the  floor  and  scream.  We  played  to- 
gether three  seasons  ago,  and  he  makes 
love  looking  straight  at  my  forehead  and 
never  in  my  eyes." 

"He  is  too  young  an  actor  for  so  old 
a  trick,"  comments  the  heavy  woman ; 
"but  you  shouldn't  worry  over  that.     I 

hear  all  my  scenes  are  with  Marcus  L 

in  this  play.  He  tore  two  trains  off  my 
back  last  year.  I  never  knew  such  feet — 
w^hy,  Marcus,  I'm  delighted.  You  see, 
you  have  me  on  your  hands  for  another 
season.    How's  the  little  wife?" 

And  the  curious  part  of  it  all  is,  the 
villainess  really  zvas  delighted,  and  so 
probably  was  Marcus,  who  had  confided 
to  a  companion  before  he  grasped  her 
hands  that  "he  could  see  what  he  was 
up  against."  No  profession  in  the  world 
is  more  free  with  their  criticisms  and 
more  lavish  in  their  friendships.  It  is  the 
result,  I  believe,  of  the  easy  expenditure 
of  the  emotions  to  which  I  have  previ- 
ously referred — the  result  of  the  un- 
guarded tongue  and  the  unguarded  heart. 

The  star  lady,  who  now  comes  from 
the  front  of  the  house,  feeling  her  way 
to  the  stage  with  the  box-office  gentleman 
guiding  her  footsteps  through  the  dark, 


and  the  assistant  stage  manager  yelling 
to  the  electrician  for  "house  lights  for 

Miss  X" this  star  lady  has  learned  the 

necessity  of  watching  that  unruly  mem- 
ber, her  tongue,  and  also  of  picking  her 
friendships  with  unerring  aim.  Repres- 
sion, diplomacy,  instinctive  judging  of 
men  and  women  are  some  of  the  unad- 
mitted qualities  that  make  a  star.  It  is 
not  all  bursting  genius  and  technical 
knowledge  of  the  stage.  She  must  be  a 
diplomat  and  a  business  woman.  If  the 
company  is  small,  as  a  rule  all  other 
members  are  presented  to  her.  Many  of 
them  she  may  know,  and  she  moves  from 
one  group  to  another,  recalling  old  asso- 
ciations and  laughing  over  old-time 
escapades.  The  head  of  a  company  is  no- 
snob.  She  may  conduct  herself  be- 
fore her  people  during  the  working 
hours  with  dignity  and  reserve,  she  may 
confer  with  the  leading  actors,  showing 
them  much  deference,  while  with  the 
smaller  members  she  may  have  very  little 
to  do,  but  in  her  friendships  she  gives 
herself  great  leeway,  and  the  girl  with 
whom  she  is  most  intimate  out  of  the 
theatre  is  more  often  than  not  a  subordi- 
nate in  her  company. 

When  the  reading  of  the  play  begins 
she  sits  by  the  side  of  the  author  at  the 
table,  the  company  fills  the  half-circle  and 
a  great  quiet  falls  as  the  portfolio  con- 
taining the  manuscript  is  opened.  A 
playwright  will  find  no  more  critical 
audience  than  this  first  one.  Each  actor 
listens  for  the  appearance  of  his  own 
part  in  the  play,  and  eagerly  follows  the 
development  of  the  plot  to  see  how 
deeply  he  is  concerned  in  it. 

Often  a  part  that  reads  well  of  itself  is 
found  to  have  little  value  when  it  is  con- 
trasted with  the  other  characters.  If  it  is 
a  comedy  role,  the  neighbour  at  his  right 
may  be  found  to  have  a  better  one,  thus 
weakening  his  own.  Sometimes  the  best 
scenes  for  this  comedian  come  in  the  first 
or  second  act;  he  may  have  so  little  tc^ 
do  in  the  last  of  the  piece  that  the  audi- 
ence is  apt  to  forget  him;  sometimes  a 
part  with  very  good  lines  in  it  has  sc^ 
little  bearing  on  the  plot  that  it  could  be 
entirely  done  away  with  and  cause  nc^ 
change  in  the  development  of  the  drama, 
and  this  is  very  bad  for  the  actor.  Sa 
they  sit  quietly  for  an  hour  and  a  half,. 
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with  their  hearts  lightening  or  growing 
heavier  as  they  learn  their  probable  fate. 
Truly,  it  is  a  great  gamble,  and  one  only 
just  begun  with  the  reading  of  the  play. 

When  the  last  typed  leaf  has  been  read, 
and  after  a  polite  round  of  applause  from 
his  pleased  or  disgusted  audience,  while 
the  playwright  gasps  for  water,  the  star, 
if  she  is  an  energetic  person,  or  the  day 
is  Thursday,  may  suggest  the  "breaking 
in"  of  the  first  act.  It  may  be  very  posi- 
tively stated  that  she  is  a  woman  of 
energy;  physical  strength,  or,  rather, 
endurance,  is  another  attribute  that  helps 
to  make  her  a  leader  among  her  own, 
for  an  audience  pins  unconscious  faith  to 
a  woman  of  vitality.  If  the  day  is 
Thursday,  the  play  is  put  into  rehearsal 
that  it  may  not  have  its  formal  com- 
mencement on  Friday,  for  all  players 
know  the  dire  consequences  of  such  an 
act.  This  is  not  an  invariable  super- 
stition, but  one  to  be  admitted  along  with 
a  horror  of  peacock  feathers  on  the  stage, 
even  when  woven  in  the  rugs,  and  the  evil 
results  of  whistling  in  the  dressing  room, 
which  proceeding  inevitably  causes  the 
discharge  of  the  man  nearest  the  door. 

As  the  stage  manager  breaks  up  the 
circle  of  chairs  and  roughly  sets  the  stage 
(two  chairs  for  a  sofa,  one  for  a  table, 
several  more  outlining  the  confines  of  the 
room),  the  novice  stands  apart  from  the 
others,  very  miserable  indeed,  and  won- 
dering what  they  are  doing  at  home.  But 
she  is  not  so  long.  It  is  one  of  the  kindly 
traits  of  the  men  and  women  of  her 
chosen  profession  that  they  are  quick  to 
recognise  a  signal  of  distress,  and  noth- 
ing appeals  more  keenly  to  them  than 
loneliness,  for  they  have  been  lonely 
themselves,  and  will  again  be  lonely  be- 
fore they  have  run  their  course. 

**Got  a  good  part?"  inquires  a  jolly- 
looking  girl  casually. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  smiles  back  the 
novice  bravely;  "but  Fm  only  a  be- 
ginner." 

There  are  those  who  will  contend  that 
this  confession  of  amateur  is  a  mistake. 
It  lays  her  open  to  an  avalanche  of  advice 
which  may  grow  wearisome,  but  it  also 
calls  forth  the  protective  quality  dormant 
in  us  all.  By  her  confession  she  becomes 
the  charge  of  the  jolly-looking  girl.  The 
actress  does  not  tell  her  this ;  instead  she 


says  good-humouredly,  "You'll  be  all 
right.  Just  remember  to  speak  up,"  and 
passes  on. 

The  novice  is  inclined  to  tell  her  of 
past  roles  in  the  Elite  Dramatic  Club,  but 
her  name  is  called  and  she  steps,  quak- 
ing, on  to  the  scene.  The  playwright 
thrusts  a  pencil  into  her  hand : 

"You  must  change  your  cue.  You 
enter  some  time  before  you  speak.  Write 
it  down,  please.  ^Here's  a  health  to  her' 
will  bring  you  on.  You  stay  up  stage  and 
water  the  flowers." 

"Up  stage,"  repeats  the  novice.  "Is  it 
a  raised  platform?" 

"No,  no,"  whispers  her  actress  friend, 
loitering  near.  "Up  stage  means  way  at 
the  back  from  the  footlights.  Now 
watch  for  your  speaking  cue." 

The  girl  keeps  her  eyes  glued  to  her 
part  while  a  couple  of  young  men  loll 
over  an  invisible  fireplace  and  develop  the 
plot  of  the  play  with  what  seems  to  her 
unnecessary  lung  power.  As  she  hears 
the  cue,  she  speaks  her  line. 

There  is  a  pause,  and  the  playwright 
turns  to  his  script  and  then  to  her. 
"That's  Molly ;  yes,  that's  you." 

"I  did  speak,"  quavered  the  leading 
lady  of  the  Elite  Dramatic  Club. 

"Then  come  down  stage  as  you  do  so. 
Your  voice  doesn't  carry." 

The  novice  tried  again. 

"We  can't  hear  you.  Again,  please/* 
says  the  author. 

The  girl  spoke  once  more. 

"Louder,"  repeats  the  author  smilingly. 

Louder!  To  the  novice  her  voice  is 
reverberating  through  the  empty  house 
like  thunder  in  the  mountains,  but  she 
makes  another  effort.  The  playwright 
smiles  again.  The  young  men  politely 
gaze  into  vacancy.  It  seems  to  the  girl 
that  every  one  must  be  laughing  at  her 
gaucherie,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact 
no  one  except  her  new-found  friend 
knows  that  she  is  in  existence. 

"It's  all  a  trick,  the  throwing  of  the 
voice,"  explains  the  author.  "And  the 
more  natural  the  reading,  the  greater 
necessity  for  projecting  your  tones  so 
that  the  audience  can  get  what  you  are 
saying.    You'll  catch  it  with  practice." 

Practice !  To  one  who  has  played  the 
Lady  of  Lyons  I  She  goes  on,  however, 
wisely  without  argument,  marking  the 
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business  in  her  part  as  the  others  are 
doing — L  when  they  go  left,  R  when  they 
go  right,  "dusting  furniture"  and  other 
directions  through  certain  speeches,  and  so 
forth,  until  her  scene — the  time  she  is  on 
the  stage  in  that  act — is  over,  and,  mak- 
ing her  exit  between  two  chairs  that 
serve  as  a  doorway,  she  collapses  on  one- 
half  of  a  third  proffered  by  her  new 
acquaintance. 

"You  11  get  a  laugh  on  that  exit  line  of 
yours,"  confides  her  friend. 

"A  laugh !"  It  seems  to  the  novice  just 
then,  so  poor  is  her  present  estimation  of 
herself,  that  a  cabbage  will  surely  be  her 
portion. 

For  three  weeks,  possibly  longer,  the 
play  is  rehearsed.  The  company  comes 
at  ten  or  eleven,  and  sometimes  there  is 
an  hour  for  lunch,  and  sometimes  the 
members  send  out  for  sandwiches,  for 
there  is  no  cessation  until  nightfall. 
There  are  days  when  the  play  seems 
good,  there  are  days  when  it  is  appall- 
ingly bad,  and  the  actors  exclaim  coi 
vertly  over  the  bad  judgment  of  the  man- 
agement. If  it  is  a  comedy,  the  situation 
is  often  depressing,  for  there  is  nothing 
so  ghastly  as  funny  lines  without  an 
audience  to  laugh  at  them ;  even  the  play- 
wright weakly  endeavouring  to  hide  his 
smiles  over  his  pet  scenes  is  no  encour- 
agement to  them. 

Sometimes  at  the  last  moment  the  play 
IS  found  to  be  "spotty"  (weak  in  places). 
New  scenes  are  written  and  hurriedly 
substituted,  and  the  exquisite  torture  of 
forgetting  old  lines  and  learning  new 
ones  may  continue  until  the  very  hour  of 
the  first  performance.  Memorising 
quickly  is  a  gift  that  is  not  possessed  by 
every  actor  of  ability.  Some  of  them 
must  grind  out  their  lines  at  home  by  re- 
peatedly writing  them  over,  or  by  walk- 
ing the  floor  from  deepening  night  to  the 
dawn  of  morning.  Others,  with  few 
requisites  beyond  that  of  memory,  absorb 
their  lines  at  rehearsal  and  give  very  little 
thought  to  their  work  outside  of  tlie 
theatre. 

A  rehearsal  before  the  scenes  are  set 
up  and  the  properties  are  in  use  might 
suggest  a  madhouse  to  a  visiting  Mr. 
Gradgrind  who  deals  in  facts.  No 
sooner  is  the  part  out  of  an  actor's  hands 
than  he  begins  to  act,  touching  the  im- 


aginary articles  with  the  same  care  he 
would  employ  were  they  really  in  his 
hands.  He  does  this  unconsciously,  with 
no  attempt  at  humour,  and  the  play- 
wright or  whoever  may  be  acting  as 
stage  manager  sits  in  judgment  on  his 
movements. 

An  actress  pours  out  an  imaginary  cup 
of  tea  for  a  caller,  timing  the  operation 
and  fussing  with  the  imaginary  tea  things 
so  that  she  may  deliver  the  cup  at  a  cer- 
tain moment,  possibly  at  the  end  of  the 
speech,  in  order  to  emphasise  her  line. 
The  caller  leans  forward  and  accepts  the 
"pretend"  tea  cup,  gravely  stirs  the  sugar 
and  sips  from  the  imaginary  spoon, 
fitting  this  all  in  with  her  speeches  as  she 
does  so.  She  leans  over  once  more  to  the 
imaginary  table  and  takes  an  imaginary 
sandwich,  proceeding  to  eat  it,  but  here 
the  stage  manager  stops  her. 

"I  would  take  that  sandwich  a  little 
later.  Miss  X "  he  says.  "You  are  eat- 
ing it  now,  you  see,  and  your  mouth  is 
ftill  for  your  serious  speech." 

"I   had   thought,"   says   Miss   X , 

"that  I  could  get  a  laugh,  perhaps,  by 
delivering  that  last  speech  to  her  and 
then,  turning  quickly,  take  the  sandwich. 
It  will  *humour'  the  speech  a  little — give 
the  audience  time  to  get  the  point." 

"That  may  be  right,"  assents  the 
author.  "But  lay  it  on  your  plate  and 
eat  it  later."  The  which  is  gravely  done, 
to  the  bewilderment  of  the  Mr.  Grad- 
grind, who  has  wandered  into  the  mad- 
house. 

His  perplexity  may  deepen  into  horror 
should  he  discover  a  quietly  dressed 
woman  seated  on  the  knee  of  a  young 
man,  or  perhaps  rising  and  reseating  her- 
self a  dozen  times  while  they  discover  the 
best  way  of  following  the  "business" 
easily.  "If  they  laugh,  of  course  it's  all 
off,"  says  the  stage  manager,  who  stands 
over  them.  There  is  only  one  "they,"  and 
that  is  the  audience,  to  the  three  in  dis- 
cussion. 

After  a  few  lines  the  young  man 
gathers  her  close  to  him  and  kisses  her, 
and  this  may  be  the  exit  of  Mr.  Grad- 
grind. Possibly  the  actor  does  not  really 
kiss  the  actress.  The  kiss  may  never  be 
done  at  all  until  the  dress  rehearsal,  but 
if  it  is,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the 
quietly  dressed  woman.    A  stage  kiss  has 
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about  the  value  of  a  handshake  to  men 
and  women  of  the  theatre,  except  that  it 
must  be  more  delicately  handled;  and 
there  is  nothing  more  maddening  to  a 
player  than  the  suggestion  from  an  out- 
sider that  there  could  be  any  possible 
emotion  in  the  stage  embrace.  A  kiss 
is  the  medium  of  expressing  love,  as  is 
the  deepening  of  the  voice,  the  drooping 
of  the  eyelids,  but  beyond  that  it  is  only 
a  piece  of  "business,"  fraught  with  no 
more  dire  consequence  than  the  fear  of 
disfiguring  the  other's  lips  or  cheeks  with 
the  imprint  of  one's  rouged  mouth. 

There  are  rare  instances  when  an  actor 
has  stepped  out  of  his  character  as  he  has 
embraced  a  woman  upon  the  stage. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  in  a  spirit  of  mis- 
chief, but  it  never  fails  to  bring  down 
the  wrath  of  the  actress  upon  his  head. 
Immediately  she  recognises  the  personal 
side,  and,  deeply  insulted,  she  demands 
an  apology.  C3ne  of  our  best-known 
actresses  once  played  a  girl  that  was 
murdered  in  the  third  act — as  one  nat- 
urally would  be — and  over  whose  body 
her  lover  nightly  mourned.  Amused  at 
what  he  called  her  "prudity,"  he  was  apt 
to  overdo  his  mourning  as  he  held  her 
to  his  breast,  and,  after  fair  warning,  the 
murdered  girl  startled  her  audience  one 
evening  by  boxing  her  lover's  ears  and 
walking  off  the  stage.  The  rest  of  the 
play  naturally  went  to  pieces,  but  the 
actress  was  upheld  by  the  management 
and  the  actor  dismissed  from  the  com- 
pany. 

In  some  organisations  the  properties 
(which  embody  all  of  the  articles  that  are 
necessary  in  the  action  of  the  play)  are 
used  almost  from  the  first  rehearsal,  and 
this  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  of  particular 
assistance  to  the  feeble-minded.  Witness 
one  occasion  when  a  young  woman,  after 
jerking  an  imaginary  bell  rope  for  three 
weeks,  did  the  same  thing  on  the  first 
night,  although  the  real  bell  rope  was 
waiting  to  be  jangled  well  within  her 
vision.  The  property  man  is  the  most 
constant  of  visitors,  and,  with  pad  in 
hand,  stands  by  the  proscenium  arch  and 
jots  down  what  is  needed  as  the  play 
proceeds;  the  head  stage  carpenter  con- 
fers with  the  playwright  and  scratches 
his  head  in  despair  over  his  ideas  as  to 
the  swinging  of  the  doors  and  the  raising 


and  lowering  of  "practical"  windows; 
and  the  upholsterer  comes  in  with  the 
colours  of  the  draperies,  while  the  women 
cluster  about  him  holding  up  samples  of 
their  gowns,  to  see  if  they  harmonise. 

The  gowning  of  a  part  is  an  item  that 
every  actress  must  consider  when  she 
signs  her  contract,  for  the  days  of  cotton- 
backed  velvet  have  gone.  Many  of  the 
best  companies  furnish  even  the  modern 
gowns,  and  practically  all  firms  supply 
the  costumes  that  are  not  of  this  day.  It  is 
the  star  that  first  chooses  her  colours,  and 
the  leading  or  heavy  woman  who  has 
second  choice,  taking  great  care  that  her 
gowns  harmonise  perfectly;  the  little 
ingenue  comes  next,  and  so  on  down  the 
scale,  until  the  scheme  is  arranged  and 
the  rainbow  heavily  taxed.  The  topic  of 
clothes  takes  the  same  place  during  re- 
hearsal as  it  does  at  an  afternoon  tea, 
enlivened  occasionally  by  a  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion  should  one  of  the  number 
confess  to  having  changed  the  colour  of 
her  gown  without  warning. 

There  is  more  nervousness  than  anger 
in  their  reproaches,  for  the  coming  night 
is  drawing  near,  and  the  entire  company 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  tension  that  will 
not  give  way  until  the  asbestos  curtain 
is  lowered  and  the  musicians  are  playing 
out  the  house.  The  nervousness  begins 
with  the  dress  rehearsals,  even  with  the 
scenic  rehearsals.  While  the  properties 
may  have  been  in  use  for  a  week,  the 
scenes  are  not,  as  a  rule,  set  up  until  three 
or  four  days  before  the  first  night,  and 
here  the  hard  vigils  begin,  when  the 
actor  apparently  takes  second  place  as  he 
sits  in  the  boxes  and  waits  weary  hours 
for  the  acts  to  be  called,  the  air  ringing 
with  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  the 
oaths  of  the  stage  hands. 

There  may  be  one,  there  may  be  two, 
there  may  be  half  a  dozen  dress  re- 
hearsals, but  a  play  never  seems  quite 
ready  for  a  production  until  the  curtain 
rises  on  the  first  night.  And  then  it 
passes  off  so  easily  to  all  of  those  in  front 
that  I  often  wonder  if  any  of  the  audi- 
ence realise  the  hours  spent  in  the  re- 
hearsing such  small  details  as  electric 
sunrises,  or  the  flooding  of  a  room  with 
light  from  the  bringing  in  of  a  lamp. 

I  wonder  if  they  ever  picture  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  only  the  night  be- 
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fore — tliat  very  morning,  rather — sitting 
about,  wan  eyed  and  haggard,  at  the  last 
dress  rehearsal  as  the  manager,  cigar 
gripped  between  his  teeth,  storms  up  and 
down  the  aisle.  "A  child  could  do  it,  a 
child  could  do  it,"  storms  the  manager  at 
the  electrician,  and  the  man  at  the  switch- 
board does  not  reply — for  in  the  morning 
is  not  the  hour  for  back  talk.  They  have 
all  had  their  raking  over — the  stage  car- 
penter for  the  creaking  door,  tlie  property 
man  for  the  wobbly  lamp,  the  players  for 
letting  down  tlie  climax— at  four  in  the 
morning.  And  every  man  holds  his 
tongue,  for  the  stage  is  the  greatest 
school  for  discipline  in  all  the  world. 

The  company  knows  that  the  manager 
is  also  in  the  deadly  grip  of  "stage 
fright,"  and  they  have  a  certain  passion- 
ate sympathy  for  him.  There  is  no  dis- 
puting tins  nervousness  and  no  explaining 
it  There  is  no  definite  reason  why  an 
actor  should  not  be  as  nervous  on  the 
second  night  as  on  the  first.  He  can 
know  his  lines  no  better  on  the  second 
night,  and  be  only  a  litde  more  familiar 
with  the  handling  of  his  part.  It  cannot 
be  fear  of  the  critics,  for  they  are  in 
attendance  on  the  second  and  often  on 
the  third  nights.  Moreover,  this  deadly 
terror  is  not  limited  to  the  actors ;  it  is 
shared  by  every  living  creature  back  on 
the  stage,  from  the  star,  who,  white 
lipped,  covers  her  fear  with  rouge,  to 
the  old  doorman,  who  with  shaking 
fingers  signs  for  the  telegrams. 

Back  in  the  dressing  rooms  the  silence 
is  oppressive.  The  doorman  goes  from 
room  to  room  bringing  flowers,  notes  and 
countless  telegrams  of  good  luck  from 
theatrical  friends.  Between  dabs  of 
make-up  the  actress  tears  open  her  mis- 
sives. Some  of  them  bring  a  smile  to  the 
lips,  and  a!!  of  them  warm  the  cockles 
of  her  heart.  "Half  hour"  has  been 
called  by  the  assistant  stage  manager. 
"Fifteen  minutes"  has  been  called,  and 
then  "Overture"  sounds  like  a  knell  upon 
their  ears,  for  the  first  chord  of  music  on 
a  "first  night"  is  one  of  the  terrible  sen- 
sations in  an  actor's  life. 

The  company  assemble  in  the  wings 
for  their  various  entrances.  The  young 
lady  of  the  Elite  Dramatic  Club,  who  has 
been  made  up  by  her  friend  and  is  look- 
ing e-xtremely  well,  is  asking  herself  why 


she  should  be  so  scared  over  her  eight 
lines  when  she  has  played  the  Lady  of 
Lyons;  the  old  comedian  is  complaining 
of  nausea  and  wondering  if  he'll  ever 
outgrow  this  foolish  fear ;  and  the  star 
lady  is  nodding  and  smiling  wanly  to 
those  who  wish  her  luck.  Then  the  music 
dies  out.  The  actors  and  actresses  shake 
one  another's  hands  silently  as  they  stand 
side  by  side  waiting  for  their  cues,  the 
curtain  rises  and  the  young  men  who 
lolled  over  an  invisible  mantiepiece  three 
weeks  ago  commence  their  dialogue  in 
perfectly  controlled  voices,  but  with 
horror  in  their  hearts. 

When  the  novice  enters  she  too  finds 
her  voice  under  better  control  than  she 
ever  had  it  before,  and  she  finds  herself 
thinking  with  wonderful  clearness  far, 
far  ahead  of  the  scene,  and,  as  she  fol- 
lows the  business  given  her,  instinctively 
she  adds  certain  deft  touches,  but  she 
does  not  know  that  this  is  the  "inspiration 
of  the  moment"  of  which  she  has  heard 
so  much,  and  which  can  be  relied  upon 
only  when  the  tension  is  at  its  highest. 
As  she  exits  she  pitches  her  comedy  line 
way  out  over  the  heads  of  the  audience 
with  what  she  would  call  frightful  exag- 
geration, and  there  is  a  quick  laugh  from 
a  quick  woman  in  the  front  row,  then  a 
swelling  up  of  chuckling  appreciation 
from  all  over  the  house,  and  after  she  has 
left,  more  laughter  and  a  spatter  of 
hands,  for  the  line  has  a  double  meaning 
and  grows  upon  the  audience. 

The  young  men  that  are  on  the  stage 
stand  quietly  until  the  laughter  has  died 
down  a  bit.  Had  they  moved  as  though 
to  speak,  instantly  the  laughter  would 
have  ceased,  for  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence would  have  been  distracted.  It  is  a 
cruel  trick,  and  one  never  employed  by 
generous  men  and  women  of  the  stage. 
It  occurs  more  often  on  a  premiere  than 
on  any  other  night,  for  one  never  knows 
until  a  comedy  is  played  before  an  audi- 
ence just  where  the  "laughs"  will  come, 
and  frcquentliy  the  lines  that  are  humor- 
ous to  the  actor  pass  unnoticed  by  the 
house. 

The  act  proceeds,  old  favourites  are 
welcomed,  and  the  star  receives  a  pro- 
longed burst  of  applause.  It  is  the  tonic 
she  has  needed.  She  responds  with  every 
quiver  of   her  nerves,    for  there   is   no 
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sweeter  music  to  an  artist  than  the  clap- 
ping of  many  hands.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  act  the  actors  gather  at  the  entrance 
for  the  calls.  Like  the  play,  they,  too, 
have  been  rehearsed,  and  the  company, 
then  the  principal  members,  then  the  star 
alone,  quickly  assemble  between  the  ris- 
ing and  falling  of  the  curtain.  Many 
curtains  are  not  encouraged  by  the  man- 
agement at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and 
the  audience,  who  think  they  are  fixing 
these  matters  to  suit  themselves,  do  not 
realise  that  their  applause  has  been 
checked  by  the  turnmg  up  of  the  lights 
in  the  body  of  the  house  and  the  dimming 
of  the  footlights. 

Between  the  acts  the  "crew"  of  the 
theatre  are  having  their  innings.  Like 
every  well-organised  body  of  men,  there 
is  something  stirring  in  their  attack  upon 
their  work,  and  the  "striking,"  or  taking 
apart,  of  one  scene  and  the  setting  up  of 
another  in  a  New  York  theatre  is  a  piece 
of  "master  building"  that  even  Ibsen 
would  admire. 

Each  man  has  his  allotted  flat  or  back- 
ing to  seize  as  the  word  "strike"  is  given 
by  the  stage  manager  and  echoed  by  the 
boss  carpenter  to  his  force.  In  a  twin- 
kling the  ropes  are  loosened  and  the  dis- 
solving scenes  are  cunningly  careened, 
the  canvas  resisting  like  a  sail,  and  swept 
to  their  places  against  the  wall.  At  a 
clap  of  the  carpenter's  hands  the  men  in 
the  flies  lift  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and, 
dropping  the  two  front  comers,  carry  it 
up  like  a  drop  curtain.  The  back  drop 
is  lifted  at  another  clap,  and  the  clearers 
with  the  property  men  having  stowed  the 
furniture  systematically  in  some  far 
corner,  the  stage  is  ready  for  its  new 
setting. 

The  manager,  with  his  watch  in  hand, 
and  the  playwright,  who  has  emerged 
from  his  box,  assist  and  exhort.  The 
sweat  pours  from  the  faces  of  the  car- 
penters. There  is  no  noise  save  the 
dragging  of  the  canvases,  the  slashing  of 
the  guy  ropes  as  they  bind  the  scenes  to- 
gether, and  the  thump,  thump  of  many 
rubber-soled  shoes.  The  property  man 
refers  constantly  to  his  long-printed  list 
that  hangs  in  his  room,  and  the  elec- 
trician nervously  re-reads  his  directs  and 
cues  for  the  dimming  of  the  lights. 

When  the  stage  is  set  the  act  proceeds, 


for  the  actors  must  be  ready,  and  the  star 
is  very  sure  to  be.  She  knows  the  fret- 
fulness  of  a  waiting  audience.  All 
through  the  comedy  the  actors  wait  in 
their  entrances,  their  faces  the  picture 
of  misery  until  with  the  approaching  of 
their  cue,  they  assume  a  smile  as  unreal 
but  quite  as  effective  as  the  electric  sun, 
into  whose  path  of  light  they  step. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  act  the  cur- 
tain is  run  up  and  down  with  incredible 
swiftness  considering  two  men  are  doing 
the  work,  and  the  number  of  calls  are 
kept  count  of  by  the  stage  manager.  The 
house  lights  are  still  down  and  these  two 
ruses  seem  to  arouse  the  unconscious 
audience  to  even  greater  enthusiasm. 
There  is  a  call  for  the  author,  and  after 
some  pretty  bowing  and  scraping  he  is 
prevailed  upon  to  make  the  speech  he 
has  written  and  rehearsed  a  number  of 
times.  If  he  has  not  written  one  he  talks 
badly,  and  one  wishes  that  he  had,  but, 
good  or  ill,  the  company  listens  through 
cracks  of  the  canvas  and  gather  around 
to  shake  hands  with  him  upon  his 
exit.  Every  one  is  feeling  very  happy  at 
the  end  of  the  "big  act"  on  a  first 
night. 

It  is  when  the  curtain  drops  for  the 
last  time  that  the  player  finds  she  is 
weary,  that  her  shoes  have  pinched  her 
all  the  evening,  that  there  is  a  hair-pin 
pressing  against  her  skull.  But  as  she 
clambers  up  the  stairs  to  her  room,  her 
heart  may  be  soaring  to  the  flies,  for  her 
part  "went  well" !  As  she  undresses,  she 
reviews  her  lines  to  herself  and  recalls 
where  were  the  "laughs,"  and  how  de- 
licious were  those  bursts  of  unexpected 
applause.  She  is  very,  very  happy,  for 
she  has  made  a  hit.  In  the  room  next 
to  her  another  woman  may  be  silently 
disrobing,  too  proud  to  let  the  tears  come 
— yet  too  broken  to  hide  from  her  anx- 
ious maid  the  undisputable  truth — ^that 
she  has  failed.  On  her  dressing  table, 
among  all  the  messages  of  good  luck, 
lies  a  hasty  note  from  the  management, 
formal — not  unkindly — concise — "accept 
this  as  your  two  weeks'  notice" — runs 
the  note.  Two  weeks  of  salary  after  the 
months  of  waiting,  the  long  rehearsals, 
the  expensive  wardrobe!  She  gathers 
up  her  telegrams  and  goes  quietly  home, 
and  after  she  has  cried  a  day  or  two  she 
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will  begin  to  seek  another  engagement, 
for  she  is  bound  to  the  theatre  with  those 
ties  of  unquestioning  affection  that  ad- 
mit of  no  disputing  and  of  no  under- 
standing. 

One  flight  higher  up  the  young  lady 
of  the  Elite  Dramatic  Club  is  explaining 
to  her  friend  just  how  she  got  that 
"laugh,"  and  the  friend,  who  thinks  she 
taught  her  how  to  land  it  herself,  never- 
theless smiles  indulgently.  This  is  no 
night  for  hair  splitting,  the  friend  de- 
cides, just  let  her  wait  until  she  starts 
to  understudy,  and  she'll  find  how  much 


she  has  to  learn.  The  thought  is  com- 
forting, and  together  they  descend  the 
steps,  and  cross  the  stage  to  the  street 
entrance.  The  great  space  is  cleared 
again  and  dim  in  the  light  of  a  single 
lamp.  Three  weeks  before  the  novice 
had  found  it  so,  with  a  nobility  in  its 
height  and  a  dignity  in  its  breadth  and 
width  which  might  well  awe  the  new- 
comer. But  she  lifts  her  head  with  a 
proprietary  air,  eyes  shining,  and  sniffs 
the  musty  odour  of  the  work-shop. 

Her  ''first  night"  is  over,  and  she  is 
on  and  of  the  stage. 


A    DUEL    OVER    SIMPLIFIED 

SPELLING 


THE  THRUST  BY  DR.  BENJAMIN  E.  SMITH 

January  i6,  1907. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman. 

Gentlemen  :  In  Professor  Peck's 
views  on  the  simplification  of  spelling  I 
have  no  concern.  His  misstatements  of 
facts,  however,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  unchallenged,  especially  when  he 
impugns  the  good  faith  of  honourable 
men.  In  an  article  in  the  January  Book- 
man^ he  says : 

"Just  one  thing  alone  we  find  it  difficult  to 
forgive  the  faddists  [namely,  the  members  of. 
the  Simplified  Spelling  Board],  and  that  is  the 
misrepresentation  of  fact  which  they  have  al- 
lowed themselves.  Many  of  them  have  asserted 
that  the  American  Philological  Association  has 
given  its  approval  to  the  list  of  three  hundred 
spellings,  whereas  in  fact  the  Association  has 
done  nothing  of  the  sort.  There  are,  indeed, 
only  three  members  of  that  Association  who 
take  any  active  and  pernicious  interest  in  the 
thing.  .  .  .  Professor  March  is  an  aged  scholar 
who  is  personally  liked  by  his  associates,  and 
hence  no  one  wished  to  hurt  his  feelings  by 
burking  a  project  which,  after  all,  was  far 
less  radical  than  any  which  he  would  himself 
have  fathered.  And  so  the  whole  matter  was 
quietly  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Asso- 


ciation, in  whose  portfolio  it  will  slumber 
peacefully  and  die  still-born.  This  is  the  plain 
truth  about  a  circumstance  as  to  which  too 
many  Simple  Spellers  have  gone  beyond  the 
bounds  of  strict  veracity.  A  cause,  indeed,  is 
in  a  bad  way  when  its  advocates  have  to  bol- 
ster up  its  pretensions  by  arrant  fiction." 

It  is  difficult  to  characterise  this  tissue 
of  misstatements  with  moderation.  If 
Professor  Peck  wrote  it  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  false,  both  literally  and 
in-  its  implications,  the  matter  would  be 
serious  enough;  but  since 'it  seems  clear 
that  with  knowledge  of  the  actual 
facts — for  these  are  accessible  to 
every  one — he  has  distorted  them 
in  order  to  discredit  the  reform  by 
bringing  the  charge  of  deliberate  men- 
dacity against  men  whose  intellectual 
and  moral  standing  should  protect  them 
from  such  gross  assaults,  the  enormity  of 
the  offence  is  obvious.  It  can  be  fittingly 
described  only  in  words  which  I  am  loth 
to  use,  but  which  every  gentleman  can 
supply. 

As  for  the  facts,  his  statement  (upon 
which  he  bases  his  charge  of  mendacity) 
that  "many  of  them  [namely,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Spelling  Board]  have  as- 
serted that  the  American  Philological  As- 
sociation has  given  its  approval  to  the 
list  of  three  hundred  spellings'*  is  not 
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only  false  but  ridiculous.  This  list  was 
selected  last  spring,  while  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Philological  Association 
has  only  recently  occurred  (in  January). 
The  list,  as  such,  could  not  have  come 
before  the  Association,  unless  in  pro- 
phetic vision,  at  the  time  Professor 
Peck's  screed  was  writte;;i  and,  of  course, 
no  one  has  asserted  that  it  did.  What 
has  been  asserted,  and  all  that  has  been 
asserted,  is  that  the  list  is  in  accord,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  with  the  rules  for  simpli- 
fication agreed  upon  by  the  Philological 
Society  of  London  and  the  American 
Philological  Association  in  1883,  and  that 
most  of  the  three  hundred  words  in 
it  are  contained  in  the  much  longer  list 
made  under  these  rules  and  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  in  1886 — and  this  as- 
sertion is  literally  true.  It  must  have 
been  known  to  be  true  to  Professor  Peck, 
and  his  reference  to  "the  list  of  three  hun- 
dred spellings"  must  have  been  deliber- 
ately known  to  be  misleading. 

Equally  false  is  his  statement  that,  to 
avoid  hurting  the  feelings  of  Dr.  March 
"by  burking  a  project  which,  after  all, 
was  far  less  radical  than  any  which  he 
would  himself  have  fathered,"  "the  whole 
matter  was  quietly  refert-ed  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Association,  in  whose  port- 
folio it  will  slumber  peacefully  and  die 
still-bom."  As  it  stands,  it  implies  ac- 
tion by  the  Association  upon  **the  list  of 
three  hundred  spellings"  and  is,  of 
course,  "arrant  fiction."  But  even  apart 
from  this  implication  it  is  erroneous. 
What  are  the  facts?  In  1876  the  Associa- 
tion, as  a  result  of  long  discussion,  led  by 
March,  Whitney,  Trumbull,  Child,  and 
Haldeman,  adopted  and  published  an  em- 
phatic declaration  in  favour  of  spelling 
reform,  and  in  1883,  as  I  have  said, 
agreed  with  the  English  society  to  rec- 
ommend twentv-four  rules  of  simplifica- 
tion. This,  which  really  embodies  "the 
whole  matter,"  is  the  official  action  of  the 
Association,  action  taken,  as  Dr.  March 
has  stated,  nemine  contradicente.  It  has 
never  been  rescinded  or  officially  dis- 
claimed. If  the  Association  has  done 
little  since  that  time  it  is  largely 
because,  from  its  point  of  view,  little 
more  remained  for  it  to  do.  The  prac- 
tical  work  had   to  be  done  by  others. 


So  far,  then,  from  lying  in  the  "port- 
folio" of  a  committee  of  the  Association 
the  "whole  matter,"  essentially,  lies 
spread  upon  its  records.  As  for  the  Lon- 
don Society,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  paper 
entitled  "Partial  Corections  [sic]  of  Eng- 
lish Spellings  Aproovd  [sic]  of  by  the 
Philological  Society"  published  for  the 
Society,  in  simplified  spelling,  in  1881. 
The  statement,  accordingly,  that  the 
Spelling  Board  is  trying,  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  philological  so- 
cieties— in  substance  the  only  statement 
with  regard  to  the  matter  which  the 
Board  has  made — is  perfectly  correct; 
and  its  truth  is  not  affected  a  particle  by 
the  attitude  of  certain  present  members 
of  the  Association.  The  guilt  of  men- 
dacity does  not  lie  with  the  Spelling 
Board. 

Of  Professor  Peck's  personal  attack 
upon  the  members  of  the  Board  one  or 
two  things  should  be  said.  Professor 
March  needs  no  defender;  but  I  must 
confess  that  Professor  Peck's  patron- 
ising comments  upon  the  most  eminent 
of  living  American  philologists  strike 
me  as  particularly  absurd.  As  a  professor 
of  Latin  Dr.  Peck  has  a  certain  reputation 
as  a  philologist  to  lose.  If  he  is  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  lose  it — say  thru  such  articles 
as  that  in  the  Bookman — I  may  say  that 
out  of  his  superfluity  Dr.  March  can  give 
him  a  dozen  quite  as  good  and  out  of  his 
goodness  of  heart  will  doubtless  wish  to 
do  so.  Dr.  March  is  no  doubt,  as  Dr. 
Peck  slightingly  intimates,  advanced  in 
years,  but  his  activity  as  a  spelling-re- 
former dates  from  his  prime,  when, 
it  may  be  added,  he  had  as  his  chief  co- 
laborers  Whitney  and  Child,  with  his 
the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of 
American  philology.  Further,  it  pleases 
Professor  Peck  to  refer  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  as  "faddists."  If  by  this 
he  means  that,  in  his  judgment,  spelling- 
reform  is  a  fad,  no  one  need  object.  But 
the  implication  of  the  word  is  that  those 
who  believe  in  simplification  are  weak- 
minded — "half-baked,"  as  he  elsewhere 
expresses  it — and  it  is  evidently  used  to 
throw  discredit  upon  them.  To  this  in- 
sult the  names  and,  in  many  cases,  the  in- 
ternational reputation  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  are  a  sufficient  reply. 

Finally,  the  "collapse  of  spelling  re- 
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form"  is  not  obvious  to  those  who  know 
anything  about  the  practical  side  of  it. 
I  may  admit  that,  while  I  long  have  been 
heartily  in  favour  of  it,  1  have  been  very 
pessimistic  with  regard  to  results.  The 
practical — psychological — obstacles  in  the 
way  have  seemed  to  me  to  be  too  great 
to  be  overcome.  It  lias  appeared  to  me 
that  Professor  Skeat  might  be  right  in 
saying  that  the  way  to  reform  in  spelling 
is  permanently  blocked  "by  the  crass  ig- 
norance of  an  obstinate  and  indocile  pub- 
lic, who  not  only  do  not  know,  but  do  not 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman: 

It  was  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I 
read  the  letter  addressed  to  you  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  E.  Smith.  Ten  years  ago  that 
gentleman  and  I  had  a  slight  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  Fonetik  Refawrm — a 
controversy  to  which  I  have  always 
looked  back  with  satisfaction.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  him  once  more  in  arms 
against  me.  Dr.  B.  E.  Smith  is  a  per- 
fect model  of  everything  that  a  contro- 
versialist ought  not  to  be.  Whenever 
any  one  displeases  him,  his  gorge  invari- 
ably rises ;  he  sees  all  things  red ;  and 
with  closed  eyes,  he  lowers  his  head  and 
makes  a  wild,  mad  rush  in  the  direction 
of  his  adversary.  On  reading  his  letter 
I  experienced  a  sensation  such  as  a  sea- 
soned matador  must  feel  when  he  con- 
fronts in  the  arena  a  pawing,  snorting, 
bellowing,  rage-blinded  Andalusian  bull. 
Dr.  B.  E.  Smith  quotes  me  as  having 
said  that  the  faddists  claimed  to  have  the 
support  of  the  American  Philological 
Association ;  and  he  goes  on  to  explain 
that  by  "the  faddists"  I  meant  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Spelling  Board.  How  did  he 
discover  that?  I  did  not  say  so.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  other  faddists  in  the 
field — a  great  many  more  than  such  as 
may  belong  lo  the  Spelling  Board.  Dr. 
B.  E.  Smith  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  student 
of  philosophy.  A  good  many  years  ago 
he  wrote  and  published  an  appendix  to 
Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy,  and 


wish  to  learn."  But  during  the  past  year 
I  have  become  optimistic.  The  results  of 
the  Board's  work  during  a  few  months 
have  proved  that  ihe  public  is  not  wholly 
"obstinate  and  indocile."  On  the  con- 
trary, strong  and  active  support  has  been 
received  from  the  most  intelligent  portion 
of  the  community  to  an  extent  which  is, 
to  me,  amazing.  The  cause  of  "simplifi- 
cation" was  never  stronger  than  it  is  to- 
day ;  and  to-day  it  is  a  hundredfold 
stronger  than  it  was  a  year  aeo. 

Benjamin  E.  Smith, 


1 


in  this  appendix  he  classed  a  Massachu- 
setts thinker  named  I-aurens  P.  Hickok 
with  such  world -philosophers  as  Scho- 
penhauer, Hartmann,  Comte,  and  Her- 
bert Spencer — a  fact  which  gives  one  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  Dr.  B.  E,  Smith's 
perception  of  true  values.  Still,  having 
studied  philosophy,  he  ought  to  know 
something  about  logic,  which  is  the  hand- 
maid of  philosophy.  Hence,  he  should 
understand  that  while  all  members  of  the 
Spelling  Board  may  possibly  be  faddists, 
it  does  not  logically  follow  that  all  fad- 
dists are  members  of  the  Spelling  Board, 
Of  course,  there  may  be  a  Hickokian  sys- 
tem of  logic  as  well  as  a  Hickokian  sys- 
tem of  philosophy;  and  by  that  system 
Dr.  B.  E.  Smith's  inferences  may  be  pos- 
sible. But  if  so,  none  save  Dr.  B.  E. 
Smith  has  found  it  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  say  nor 
did  I  mean  to  intimate,  that  any  members 
of  the  Spelling  Board  had  claimed  that 
the  American  Philological  Association 
has  given  its  approval  to  the  "three  hun- 
dred words,"  My  accomplished  but  mis- 
guided friend.  Professor  Brander  Mat- 
thews, had  assured  me  to  the  contrary. 
The  faddists  whom  I  had  in  mind  were 
those  poor,  weak,  wambling,  witless 
creatures  who  would  not  be  welcomed 
with  cordiality  even  by  the  Spelling 
Board. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  Association 
toward  the  Simple  Spellers,  it  is  better 
not  to  take  the  opinion  of  an  unofficial 
person  like  Dr.  B.  E.  Smith,  but  rather 
to  go  to  the  fountain-head  for  informa- 
tion. I  should  like,  therefore,  to  insert 
at  this   point  a   letter  written  to   The 
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Bookman  last  October  by  that  very 
erudite  and  accurate  scholar,  Professor 
F.  G.  Moore  of  Dartmouth  College,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  and  the  official 
custodian  of  its  records.  It  is  not  strictly 
necessary  to  cite  anything  beyond  the 
part  which  is  printed  in  italics.  But  as 
the  rest  of  the  letter  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, I  give  it  in  cxtenso.  Professor 
Moore  wrote  as  follows: 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
October  2,  1906. 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  your  kind  inquiry, 
I  can  not  persuade  myself  that  anything  bet- 
ter than  confusion  is  likely  to  result  from  the 
attempt  to  simplify  the  spelling  of  a  given 
list  of  words  this  year,  another  list  next  year, 
and  so  on. 

When  asked  why  "through"  is  to  be  re- 
formed, while  "sigh"  and  "sight"  and 
"thought,"  etc.,  are  left  alone,  it  is  hardly 
satisfactory  to  answer  that  the  Board  is  prob- 
ably reserving  that  class  of  words  for  the 
campaign  of  1910,  by  which  time  it  will  have 
become  evident  whether  we  can  really  endure 
"thru"  or  not.  Spelling  has,  to  my  mind, 
nothing  sacred  about  it;  but  practical  uni- 
formity is  absolutely  essential.  A  picturesquely 
varied  spelling  belongs  to  an  age  which  reads 
deliberately,  and  has  time  to  stop  and  apply 
the  personal  equation.  The  more  conditions 
force  us  to  skim  over  a  large  amount  of 
printed  matter  every  day,  the  more  we  shall 
object  to  every  stumbling-block. 

No  one  claims,  I  believe,  that  anything  like 
uniformity  of  practice  can  possibly  result 
from  the  present  agitation,  even  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  And  certainly  an  increasing 
divergence  from  the  English  standard,  at  a 
time  when  the  two  countries  are  daily  ap- 
proaching each  other,  is  something  to  be  re- 
garded with  genuine  alarm. 

The  argument  that  the  grown-up  world 
should  sacrifice  itself  on  the  altar  of  infancy 
might  have  some  weight,  if  one  could  believe 
that  the  schools  would  find  a  really  profitable 
use  for  the  time  thus  saved  to  the  pupil. 

In  the  newspapers  it  has  been  made  to  ap- 
pear that  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion stands  as  sponsor  for  Simplification.  The 
Association  is,  of  course,  interested  in  the 
problems  of  English  spelling,  but  the  present 
membership  does  not  feel  itself  pledged  to 
any  method  or  reform,  or  even  to  the  cause  of 


reform  itself.  No  action  of  recent  date  com- 
mits the  Association  to  a  policy  in  the  matter, 
and  its  yearly  volumes  liave  never  followed 
officially  simplified  spellings,  except  as  individ- 
ual contributors  here  and  there  saw  fit  to  do 
so. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  Gardner  Moore. 

This  is  strictly  official.  It  is  quite  be- 
side the  mark  for  Dr.  B.  E.  Smith  to  re- 
call the  fact  that,  thirty-6ne  years  ago, 
a  majority  of  those  who  were  then 
members  of  the  Association  expressed, 
in  a  purely  academic  and  theoreti- 
cal fashion,  their  approval  of  the 
simplification  of  our  spelling.  What 
I  wrote  quite  obviously  referred  to  the 
Association  as  it  is  to-day  and  to  its 
views  regarding  the  three  hundred  words 
over  which  the  Spelling  Board  has  made 
so  much  to-do.  As  a  matter  of  pure 
theory,  everybody  believes  in  the  simpli- 
fication of  English  spelling.  I  believe  in  it 
quite  as  earnestly  as  does  Dr.  B.  E.  Smith. 
But  I  would  wish  to  have  it  come  about 
precisely  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  nat- 
urally, slowly,  and  by  the  unconscious 
operation  of  phonetic  laws;  while  Dr. 
Smith  would  have  it  wrought  out 
through  violence,  by  the  use  of  the 
money  of  a  millionaire  and  by  the  arbi- 
trary edict  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  no  more  right  to  dictate 
how  any  one  shall  spell  than  he  has  to 
issue  an  Executive  Order  against  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  When  I 
said  that  the  movement  for  Simplified 
Spelling  had  collapsed,  I  said  so  because 
it  really  has  collapsed.  Dr.  B.  E.  Smith 
thinks  otherwise;  but  the  facts  are  all 
against  him.  The  President  has  had  to 
crawl  out  of  the  whole  thing  in  a  fash- 
ion that  must  have  been  most  humiliating 
to  him ;  and  Dr.  B.  E.  Smith  himself,  in 
the  letter  which  is  published  here,  has  not 
the  courage  to  use  the  kind  of  spelling 
which  the  Spelling  Board  approves,  save 
in  the  case  of  a  single  word.  His  neglect 
to  do  so  is  to  be  explained,  as  he  would 
say,  psychologically.  He  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  had  he  followed  his  own 
rules  in  this  matter,  his  indignant  out- 
burst would  have  appeared  even  more 
absurd  than  it  does  now.  And  I  confi- 
dently submit  to  all  The  Bookman's 
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readers  this  question:  If  Simplified  Spell- 
ing had  not  in  reality  collapsed  and  if 
its  future  were  in  reality  so  bright,  would 
Dr.  B,  E.  Smith  have  fallen  into  such  a 
dreadful  fit  of  temper  ? 

One  other  question  has  been  raised  by 
Dr.  B.  E.  Smith,  and  this  is  somewhat 
personal.  He  says  that  I  have  spoken  in 
a  patronising  way  of  certain  members  of 
the  Spelling  Board,  and  that  my  man- 
ner was  insulting  when  I  wrote  the  sen- 
tence: "Professor  Francis  A.  March  is 
an  aged  scholar."  Now  when  I  wrote 
this,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  insult- 
ing. Professor  March  undoubtedly  is  a 
scholar,  and  therefore  I  described  him 
as  a  scholar.  As  he  is  in  his  eighty-second 
year,  it  seemed  natural  enough  to  speak 
of  him  as  aged.  Btit  I  see  now  that  I 
was  wrong.  I  should  have  written : 
"Professor  Francis  A.  March  is  a  blithe- 
some youtii."  Yet  how  could  I  have 
known  that  this  is  what  Dr.  B.  E.  Smith 
regarded  as  desirable?  Perhaps  it  will 
be  said  that  in  mentioning  Professor 
March,  I  might  have  added  that  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  great  distinction ;  but  this 
seemed  quite  unnecessary,  since  every- 
body knows  it ;  precisely  as  in  mention- 
ing Dr.  B.  E.  Smith,  it  is  equally  un- 
necessary to  add  that,  as  a  controversial- 
ist, he  is  bad  tempered,  illogical,  and  just 
a  little  bit  ridiculous — for  everybody 
knows  that,  too. 

If,  however,  I  had  really  been  dis- 
courteous, it  must  strike  the  reader  that 
Dr.  B.  E.  Smith  is  not  the  proper  per- 
son to  call  me  to  account.  His  letter 
would  hardly  be  selected  as  embodying  a 


fine  example  of  the  amenities  of  debate. 
When  {not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it)  he  intimates  that  I  am  guilty  of  wilful 
falsehood,  he  seems  to  lack  the  essential 
elements  of  good  breeding.  But  perhaps 
in  this  matter  he  has  been  influenced  by 
the  example  of  another  conspicuous 
Simple  Speller,  Mr.  T.  Roosevelt,  who  is, 
I  believe,  an  honourary  member  of  the 
Spelling  Board.  Since  the  year  1904,  Mr, 
Roosevelt  has  applied  this  term  so  freely 
as  to  make  it  less  significant  and  less 
offensive  than  it  used  to  be.  In  these  days, 
Theodora  coiisule,  when  some  one  calls 
you  "a  deliberate  and  atrocious  liar,"  it 
simply  means  that  your  opinions  differ 
from  his  own.  Indeed,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
described  so  many  of  the  wise  and  good 
as  "hars,"  that  the  name  is  coming  to  be 
viewed,  not  as  a  deadly  insult,  but  almost 
as  a  badge  of  honour. 

Nevertheless,  when  all  is  said  and 
done.  Dr.  B.  E.  Smith  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  good  man.  He  cannot  keep  his  tem- 
per; his  gorge  is  always  rising — a  most 
unpleasant  thing — and  his  intellectuals 
work  strangely.  Still,  I  repeat,  he  is  un- 
doubtedly a  good  man.  I  would  even 
describe  him  as  a  blithesome  youth,  did 
his  letter  not  make  it  so  excruciatingly 
evident  that  he  is  not  a  bit  blithesome  at 
the  present  moment.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  describe  him  as  a  youth ; 
since  he  very  plainly  does  not  possess 
that  poise  and  self-control  and  serene 
urbanilas  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
attributes  of  a  wise  maturity. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


MR.  HOWELLS  AND  AMERICAN 

ARISTOCRACIES 


O  much  has  been  said 
about  Mr.  Howells's  long 
line  of  novels  as  pictures 
of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can life,  they  have  been 
studied  from  so  many 
/arying  viewpoints,  indi- 
viuuaiiy  anu  collectively,  that  it  would 
appear  as  if  no  remote  comer  of  the 
territory  that  he  has  made  his  own 
had  remained  unexplored.  Still,  in 
travelling  over  even  the  familiar  paths, 
new  angles  of  vision  may  be  discovered, 
yielding  new  interest,  suggesting  new 
meanings,  though  the  point  of  departure 
must  ever  remain  that  decisive  event  at 
the  beginning  of  Mr.  Howells's  career, 
his  migration  eastward.  Not  the  least 
irnportant  of  the  results  of  this  early  step 
was  that  preoccupation  with  the  problem 
of  American  aristocracies  which  forms  so 
important  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  his 
urban  novels.  Born  and  brought  up  in 
the  simple  social  environment  of  the 
Middle  West  in  the  first  part  of  the  last 
century,  Mr.  Howells  discovered  in  the 
wider  world  that  the  American's  funda- 
mental determination  to  rise  may  be  di- 
rected into  a  special  channel,  that  of  social 
aspiration ;  that,  in  other  words,  he  pos- 
sesses an  "aristocratic  instinct"  which,  in 
favouring  surroundings,  may  grow  as 
strong  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  Old 
World.  The  growth  of  this  instinct,  and 
of  its  influence  during  half  a  century 
upon  American  life,  may  be  traced  in 
Mr.  Howells's  stories  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  from  A  Chance  Acquaintance,  pub- 
lished in  1873,  to  Letters  Home,  which 
appeared  thirty  years  later.  Throughout 
these  novels,  to  be  enumerated  presently, 
the  interest  centres,  as  in  all  Mr.  How- 
ells's  fiction,  in  the  East — is  sectional, — 
the  standard  of  comparison  being  that 
Middle  West  which,  in  his  opinion,  be- 
came what  New  England  might  have 
been.  One  finds,  indeed,  on  passing  in 
review  these  books,  that  the  majority  of 
their  characters  that  count  are  taken 
thence,  or  from  those  parts  of  rural  New 


England  and  western  New  York  that  may 
be  classed  with  it  in  the  older  native  sim- 
plicity of  their  social  order.  Basil  March, 
Mr.  Howells's  fictional  companion 
through  life,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
born  in  Crawfordsville,  and  had  lived  in 
Minneapolis  before  Boston  welcomed  him 
and  fashioned  him  into  the  Bostonian  he 
became — a  Bostonian  ever  qualified  by 
the  saving  graces  of  his  early  environ- 
ment, the  "free,  friendly  manner  of  the 
West."  Silas  Lapham  was  a  Vermonter, 
from  the  Canadian  border;  Lemuel 
Barker,  in  The  Minister's  Charge,  was 
discovered  by  the  Rev.  David  Sewell  in 
Willoughby  Pastures,  which  must  be  in 
Massachusetts.  Wallace  Ardith,  in 
Letters  Home,  came  from  Iowa  to  seek 
literary  fame  and  fortune  in  New  York. 
The  head  of  the  "Cheese  and  Churn 
Trust,"  in  the  same  novel,  and  his  statu- 
esque daughter,  are  from  the  same  State. 
Jeff  Durgin,  who  aspired  to  become  The 
Landlord  at  Lion's  Head,  was  a  rural 
New  Englander;  his  involuntary  mentor 
in  Boston,  Joe  Westover,  was  a  son  of 
the  farm.  The  hero  of  The  World  of 
Chance  is  from  the  Middle  West  again, 
but  when  the  author  approaches  cosmo- 
politan New  York  in  good  earnest,  he 
takes  the  multi-millionaire,  Dryfoos,  from 
Pennsylvania  Dutchdom,  and,  realist  that 
he  is,  gives  representation  to  the  city's 
Southern  contingent  in  both  A  Hazard  of 
New  Fortunes  and  Letters  Home.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  South  is  not  vitally  rep- 
resented in  his  studies  of  American  life. 
The  immigrant  he  employs  but  sparingly, 
Lindau  in  the  earlier  one  of  the  two 
novels  just  mentioned,  and  Stoller  in 
Their  Silver  Wedding  Journey  alone  be- 
ing worth  mentioning. 

A  goodly  company  this  of  average 
Americans,  all  of  them  drawn  direct  from 
life.  Hence  their  real  significance  to  us, 
but  hence,  also,  certain  limitations  in  the 
size  and  depth  of  the  canvases,  since  an 
artist  who  will  depict  only  what  he  him- 
self has  seen  and  watched  and  understood, 
must  needs  leave  unexplored  much  that 
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lies  beyond  his  direct  field  of  observation. 
True  to  his  gospel  of  realism,  Mr.  How- 
ells  has  left  untouched  certain  phases  of 
the  life  he  has  depicted  so  well,  apparently 
because  he  could  gain  no  direct  knowl- 
edge of  them ;  and  it  would  appear  as  if 
it  were  these  very  phases  of  the  growing 
complexity  of  the  society  under  consid- 
eration that  by  their  absence  have  made 
his  final  pictures  appear  somewhat  frag- 
mentary. The  upward  struggle  toward 
better  things,  material  and  of  the  spirit, 
that  characterised  the  growth  of  the 
American  East  during  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  mirrored  in 
Mr.  Howells's  pages  up  to,  say,  the  end 
of  its  eighth  decade.  The  swollen,  almost 
monstrous,  proportions  to  which  our  ma- 
terial life  has  grown  since  then  are  not 
included  in  his  studies.  He  has  never 
known,  he  has  certainly  never  sought  to 
portray,  the  emperors  of  finance  in  whose 
honour  the  Kaiser  orders  out  the  guards ; 
he  has  never  found  the  opportunity  to 
follow  the  present-day  fortunes  of  all  that 
body  of  stupendous  wealth  which,  as  he 
himself  acknowledges  in  London  Films, 
has  "already  flowered  from  a  plutocracy 
into  a  patriciate."  Letters  Home,  the  last 
of  these  stories,  marks  the  limit  set  by 
circumstance  to  Mr.  Howells*s  oppor- 
tunities of  observation.  It  is  not  only  the 
ambitious  Miss  Ralson  who  in  its  pages 
stands  outside  the  blank  wall  of  a  well- 
entrenched  patriciate  of  untold  wealth. 
Mr.  Howells  stands  beside  her,  frankly 
confessing  that  he  knows  no  more  than 
she — and  even  less — of  the  true  inward- 
ness of  the  life  within. 


II 


The  adventures  of  Mr.  Howells*s  char- 
acters with  the  American  aristocracy  fall 
readily  into  three  periods :  a  brief  pre-,  or 
rather  anti-,  Bostonese  episode  of  plain 
Americanism  undefiled  and  somewhat 
ruffled  in  A  Chance  Acquaintance;  a  long, 
fruitful  and  profitable  period  of  appreci- 
ation of  the  Boston  patriciate,  to  which  we 
owe  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,  The  Min^ 
iste/s  Charge,  The  Landlord  at  Lion's 
Head;  and,  finally,  the  New  York 
period,  in  its  inception  a  compara- 
tive one,  with  both  Boston  and  the 
Middle     West    as     the     standards    of 


comparison,  which  has  produced  A 
Hazard  of  New  Fortunes,  The  World 
of  Chance,  Letters  Home  (wherein  the 
vanishing  Boston  has  its  final  reincarna- 
tion in  the  person  of  Mr.  Otis  Binning), 
and,  as  a  protest  against  it  all,  the  Trav- 
eller  from  Altruria.  It  is  important  to 
remember,  in  an  inquiry  into  Mr.  How- 
ells's  studies  of  our  successive  patriciates, 
that  his  New  York  period  was  also  the 
period  of  his  discipleship  of  Tolstoy  and 
his  philosophical  socialism,  for  these 
books  present  fairly  and  clearly  the  suc- 
cessive phases  of  his  attitude  toward 
aristocracy  and  the  competitive  system 
of  which  it  is  alike  the  flower  and  the 
burden.  The  brief  first  stage  presents  the 
"plain"  American's  stern  disapproval  of 
all  class  distinctions.  The  second  depicts 
appreciatively  and  at  length  the  beauty 
of  culture  and  of  a  "manner"  perfected  in 
the  security  of  a  position  bought  at  the 
cost  of  withdrawal  beyond  competition — 
at  the  cost,  that  is,  of  inevitable  ultimate 
extinction, — the  charm  of  the  old  patrici- 
ate of  Boston,  guarding  and  fostering  in 
payment  for  its  consideration  and  priv- 
ileges the  cause  of  civilisation  in  its 
deeper  sense,  making  a  home  for  it  in  an 
otherwise  inhospitable  environment. 

The  third  period  is  that  of  New  York 
at  the  close  of  its  era  of  crassest  crudity, 
at  the  end  of  its  thirty  years  of  shoddy, 
coal-oil,  natural  gas,  wildcat  railroad  and 
mining  shares,  the  period  of  all  the  brutal 
wealth  too  rapidly  gained  in  the  four 
corners  of  a  continent  crowding  into  the 
city,  and  overtaxing  even  its  robust 
assimilative  powers,  the  three  decades 
during  which  Gotham  suflFered  most 
grievously  from  its  undigested  million- 
aires. The  social  aspect  of  this  turmoil, 
contrasting  so  glaringly  with  Boston's 
repose,  would  have  furnished  the  material 
for  an  immortal  satire  to  Mr.  Howells's 
mellow,  sensitive  humour,  but  behold,  by 
this  time  Tolstoy  and  socialistic  specula- 
tion had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  he 
saw  only  the  ugliness  and  the  cost.  Here 
was  a  new  patriciate  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  its  evolution,  and  they  were  repulsive : 
its  origins  were  not  yet  hidden  in  the 
past.  To  many  fortunes  still  clung  tales 
of  sharp  dealing,  rank  dishonesty,  low 
cunning,  or  troglodytic  violence;  to 
others,  still  newer,  was  ascribed  the  rise 
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in  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  of  the 
poor.  Mr.  Howells  saw  the  new  wealth 
asserting  itself  aggressively,  he  heard  the 
clamour  for  exclusiveness  of  a  raw  multi- 
tude, and  the  sight  and  the  sound  re- 
volted him.  Still  worse,  he  saw  it 
scrambling  and  struggling  JFor  ever  more 
money  and  power,  and  this  distressed  him 
most  of  all,  preoccupied  as  he  had  become 
with  Utopian  dreams. 

The  difference  between  the  second  and 
the  third  period  of  Mr.  Howells*s  studies 
of  American  aristocracy  is  not  only  that 
between  the  resigned,  well-bred  expira- 
tion of  an  era  of  culture  and  the  rude 
beginnings  of  one  of  power,  it  is  also  that 
between  aesthetic  appreciation  and  socio- 
economic disapproval.  Yet  there  is  no- 
where in  Mr.  Howells's  tales  of  New 
York  life  a  trace  of  denial  of  the  inevi- 
tableness  of  aristocracies  as  the  crowning 
result  of  the  competitive  system ;  rather 
does  he  insist  upon  it,  with  unmistakable 
intent.  The  World  of  Chance  is  full  of 
this  social  probing,  this  emphasis  of  the 
contrasts  of  indigence  and  luxury,  of 
want  and  waste,  this  acute  feeling  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  the  inequalities 
and  hardships  of  a  whole  civilisation. 
The  note  is  abandoned  in  The  Kentons, 
while  in  Letters  Home  the  impartial 
realist  returns,  for  that  story  is  as  ro- 
bustly individualistic  in  atmosphere  as 
are  the  days  of  booming  prosperity  in 
which  its  scenes  are  laid. 


Ill 


It  is  rather  curious  that  the  first  of 
Mr.  Howells's  "plain  Americans" — the 
protagonist  of  A  Chance  Acquaintance — 
is  a  girl,  Kittie  Ellison,  of  Eriecreek,  in 
northwestern  New  York,  which,  so  long 
ago  as  1873,  when  the  story  was  pub- 
lished, no  doubt  resembled  the  Middle 
West  sufficiently  in  the  indigenous  sim- 
plicity of  its  daily  life  to  serve  Mr.  How- 
ells's purpose.  Kittie  has  learned  from 
the  uncle  in  whose  household  she  has 
grown  up  to  respect  Boston  as  "a  city 
where  man  is  valued  simply  and  solely 
for  what  he  is  in  himself,  and  where 
colour,  wealth,  family,  occupation,  and 
other  vulgar  and  meretricious  distinc- 
tions are  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  con- 
sideration  of   individual   excellence" — ^a 


Boston,  one  sees,  of  American  tradition 
haloed  by  abolitionist  and  transcendental 
repute,  a  Boston  that  is,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, a  glorified  Eriecreek  many  times  en- 
larged. It  is,  moreover,  humanised  for  the 
girl,  on  her  first  venture  from  home,  into 
a  '^jesting,  easy,  sympathetic  Boston"  by 
two  travelling  companions — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Basil  March.  Then  comes  the  chance  ac- 
quaintance, whom  she  at  first  mistakes 
for  an  Englishman  of  rank,  but  later 
learns  to  know  as  Mr.  Arbuton,  of 
Boston,  a  man  of  much  reserve  and  no 
little  haughtiness,  who  talks  of  servants 
and  classes  as  if  Boston  were  in  England, 
and  makes  Kittie  feel  as  if  she  were 
"wanting  in  every  civilised  trait,  and  her 
whole  life  coarse  and  poor  and  all  her 
associations  hopelessly  degraded."  She 
judges  him  to  be  '*Europeanised  enough 
not  to  think  much  of  America,"  though 
at  the  same  time  '*she  cannot  find  that  he 
quite  approves  of  Europe,  and  his  experi- 
ence seems  not  to  have  left  him  any  par- 
ticular country  in  either  hemisphere." 
Mr.  Arbuton  considers  March  a  not 
altogether  ''impossible"  sort  of  a  writer 
fellow,  and  succeeds,  by  his  snobbery, 
when  the  girl  meets  some  of  the  women 
of  his  own  set  and  he  cannot  hide  the  fact 
that  he  is  embarrassed  by  her  provincial- 
ism of  manner  and  rusticity  of  dress,  in 
breaking  the  fascination  that  he  has 
exerted  over  her.  There  is  veiled  satire 
in  this  picture  of  the  Bostonese  patrician 
of  that  far-off  day  abroad  among  his 
Philistine  countrymen,  every  sensitive 
nerve  of  him  set  on  edge  by  their  speech, 
their  manners,  their  dress,  their  tastes — 
by  the  ''refinement"  of  Eriecreek, — ^but 
there  is  also  a  note  of  stern,  open  disap- 
proval. 

In  Out  of  the  Question,  a  comedy  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Howells 
returned  to  this  problem  of  American 
social  distances,  but  from  the  opposite 
pole,  his  heroine  being  the  patrician,  her 
wooer  a  plain  American,  a  mechanic  and 
inventor.  They  meet  at  the  Ponkwasset 
Hotel,  where  "we  are  all  on  the  same 
level.  Our  table  girls  teach  school  in  the 
winter,  and  are  as  good  as  anybody. 
Mine  calls  me  Lilly,  and  I  am  so  small 
I  can't  help  it.  The  cook's  as  affable, 
when  you  meet  her  in  society,  as  can  be." 
As  for  the  inventor,  he  is  "never  ob- 
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trusive,  but  he's  as  free  and  equal  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  and  when 
you  do  get  up  some  little  perspective  with 
him,  and  try  to  let  him  know,  don't  you 
know,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
vanishing  point  somewhere,  he  is  sure 
to  say  or  do  something  so  unconscious 
that  away  goes  your  perspective."  When- 
ever Mr.  Howell s  takes  us  away  from 
the  cities  into  the  country,  he  makes  us 
see  how  purely  local  an  institution  are 
our  aristocracies,  how  dependent  upon 
their  urban  environment  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  reality,  and  even  of  its 
illusion.  They  can  carry  their  patriciate 
with  them  a  certain  distance ;  they  can 
'*pay  its  way"  by  converting  their  sum- 
mer resorts  into  smaller  urban  centres, 
they  can  command  its  recognition  in  gor- 
geous caravansaries  in  mountains  or  by 
the  shore,  but  always  collectively  only. 
Individually  they  see  it  drop  from  them 
the  moment  thev  venture  into  the  real 
American  country,  nor  docs  their  haughty 
clutch  at  it  avail,  in  the  presence  of  the 
perfectly  natural  and  unconscious  readi- 
ness of  the  native  to  admit  them  to  a 
footing  of   self-respecting  equality. 


IV 


In  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lap  ham  we  enter 
the  very  palace  of  Boston's  patriciate. 
Seen  in  its  own  proper  environment,  this 
aristocracy  is  indeed  delightful.  Its 
central  figure,  that  of  Bromley  Corey,  is 
worthy  of  preservation  as  a  specimen  of 
the  class.  Handsome,  graceful,  and 
gracious,  cultured,  witty  and  useless,  a 
dilettante,  humorously  aware  of  his  com- 
parative failure  in  life,  he  represents  a 
patriciate  in  the  fragile  perfection  of  its 
early  decline.  He  knows  the  value  of 
social  leadership  in  Boston,  but  he  also 
knows  its  price  and  the  limits  of  its  rule. 
''I  am  always  saying,"  he  observes,  "that 
the  Bostonian  ought  never  to  leave 
Boston.  Then  he  knows — and  then  only 
— that  there  can  be  no  standard  but  ours. 
But  we  are  constantly  going  away,  and 
coming  back  with  our  convictions  shaken 
to  their  foundations.  The  Bostonian  who 
leaves  Boston  ought  to  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile."  His  son  Tom  has  been 
away  from  Boston,  and  has  returned  with 
the  "plain  American"  in  him  very  much 


to  the  fore,  under  the  fine  polish  of  his 
breeding.  All  Mr.  Howells's  Boston  aris- 
tocrats have  excellent  manners,  be  it 
observed.  They  are  all  and  always 
scrupulously  regardful  of  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others,  with  a  clearness  of  per- 
ception in  the  matter  that  endears  them 
to  the  heart.    Not  so  his  later  plutocrats. 

Mr.  Howells's  observation  runs  all  the 
gamut  of  attitudes  toward  aristocracies 
found  in  the  American  consciousness, 
urban  and  rural.  The  social  unconscious- 
ness of  the  Lapham  women,  mother  and 
daughters  both,  the  strange  mixture  of 
deference  and  defiance  in  Silas's  own 
breast,  the  unreasonable  disapprobation 
of  Lemuel  Barker,  direct  from  the  soil, 
yet  himself  already  with  one  aspiring  foot 
upon  the  ladder,  the  bewilderment  of  self- 
reliant  Jeff  Durgin,  the  pitiable  flounder- 
ing of  the  Dryfoos  girls,  the  calm  con- 
fidence of  the  Ralsons,  father  and 
daughter — the  hostility  and  the  adulation, 
the  aspiration  and  the  timidity,  the  desire 
for  better  things  and  the  "mean  admira- 
tion of  mean  things,"  it  is  all  reflected  in 
these  stories,  transcribed  direct  from  life, 
whether  expressed  in  action,  boldly 
spoken,  or  whispered  in  the  occasional 
frankness  of  self-examination.  How 
true,  for  instance,  are  the  words  of  the 
newspaper  man,  Evans,  in  answer  to 
Lemuel  Barker's  railing:  "Don't  you 
think  you're  opposed  to  aristocracy  be- 
cause you  don't  want  to  be  under?  I  have 
spoken  to  be  a  duke  when  we  get  an  order 
of  nobility,  and  I  find  that's  a  great  relief. 
I  don't  feel  obliged  to  go  in  for  equality 
nearly  as  much  as  I  used." 

When,  after  his  own  and  Basil  March's 
hazard  of  new  fortunes  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Howells  returned  to  Boston  in  The 
Landlord  at  Lion's  Head,  it  was  but  to 
chronicle  the  last  stage  of  the  decline  of 
its  ancien  regime.  In  this  book  he 
sketches  a  society  that  is  dying  in  a  new 
environment,  which  does  not  even  heed 
it  sufficiently  to  invite  it  to  adapt  itself — 
in  a  new  Boston,  overrun  by  foreign  ele- 
ments, though  still  maintaining,  if  with 
increasing  difficulty,  its  stamp  as  the  most 
truly  native  of  all  large  American  cities. 
The  aloofness  of  the  patriciate  has 
dwindled  into  dulness  in  the  older  genera- 
tion, represented  by  Miss  Lynde;  its 
breeding,   its   manner,   has   deteriorated 
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into  smartness  in  the  younger,  in  her 
niece,  Miss  Bessie;  its  ornamental  idle- 
ness into  mere  dissipation  in  her  nephew. 
Voluntary  retirement  from  competition 
has  achieved  its  work. 

How  modern  is  this  Bessie  Lynde,  how 
"smart,"  how  cosmopolitan.  She  is  a 
descendant  of  the  older  Boston  only  in 
lineage  and  name;  in  spirit  she  is  the 
daughter  of  her  restless  day,  a  stranger  to 
treasured  traditions,  intolerant  of  them, 
contemptuous,  restless.  No  traditional 
Boston  type  this,  forsooth,  in  outward 
appearance  or  in  spirit. 

The  external,  the  purely  physical  dis- 
tinction of  the  patrician  from  the  mass,  is 
much  insisted  upon  in  this  story.  It  is 
recognised  elsewhere  in  Mr.  Howells's 
books,  but  nowhere  is  it  analysed  so  thor- 
oughly as  here.  Jeff  Durgin  impressed 
Bessie  Lynde  as  **so  rude  and  'strong, 
and  he  has  such  a  primitive  effect  in  his 
clothes,  that  you  feel  as  if  you  were  com- 
ing down  the  street  with  a  prehistoric 
man  that  the  barbers  and  tailors  had  put 
a  fin-de-sihle  surface  on,"  while  Jeff,  on 
meeting  of  her  brother, 

felt  his  injury  increased  by  the  disadvantage 
this  young  man  put  him  at.  Jeff  was  as  cor- 
rectly dressed;  he  wore  a  silk  hat  of  the  lat- 
est shape,  and  a  long  frock-coat ;  he  was  prop- 
erly gloved  and  shod;  his  clothes  fitted  him, 
and  were  from  the  best  tailor;  but  at  sight 
of  this  young  man  in  clothes  of  the  same  de- 
sign he  felt  ill-dressed.  He  was  in  like  sort 
aware  of  being  rudely  blocked  out  physically, 
and  coarsely  coloured  as  to  his  blond  tints  of 
hair  and  cheek.  Even  the  sinister  something 
in  the  young  man's  look  had  distinction,  and 
there  was  style  in  the  signs  of  dissipation  in 
his  handsome  face  which  Jeff  saw  with  hunger 
to  outdo  him. 

Bessie  persists  in  amusing  herself  with 
the  *'Jay"  and  his  uncouthness.  Then 
he  kisses  her — **as  once  she  had  happened 
to  see  one  of  the  maids  kissed  by  the 
grocer's  boy  at  the  basement  door" — and 
there  is  revealed  to  her  suddenly  the  fun- 
damental meaning  of  the  social  distance 
between  them.  Her  brother's  subsequent 
horsewhipping  of  Jeff  does  not  restore 
balances:. the  incident  has,  in  the  author's 
hands,  a  wider  meaning  than  the  merely 
personal  one.  The  Lyndes,  with  all  their 
kind,  arc  returning  to  the  level  of  the 


"average."  Their  patriciate  no  longer 
protects  them  from  without,  or  sustains 
them  from  within. 

Letters  Home,  the  last  of  Mr.  Howells's 
novels  to  be  considered  in  this  paper,  is 
of  greater  significance  in  the  history  of 
his  life  work  than  has  been  generally 
recognised.  It  serves  as  the  vehicle  of  a 
recapitulation  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  its  author  after  forty  years  of  obser- 
vation of  the  decline  of  one  American 
patriciate,  and  the  rise  of  another,  of 
quicker  growth,  in  a  golden  soil. 


That  aristocracies  have  their  uses  as 
incentives  to  ambition  in  a  competitive 
social  organisation  Mr.  Howells  acknowl- 
edges by  inference  in  nearly  every  one  of 
his  stories ;  but  then,  he  ;iow  disapproves 
thoroughly  of  that  form  of  organisation 
itself.  As  for  the  cultural  value  of 
patriciates,  he  has  recorded  in  London 
Films  his  opinion  that  they  cost  more 
economically  (and  sometimes  morally) 
than  they  are  worth  aesthetically.  His 
frank  admission  that  they  are  inevitable 
in  republics  as  in  monarchies  under  our 
present  system  has  already  been  referred 
to ;  he  evidently  sees  no  less  clearly  that, 
if  they  commit  collective  suicide  by 
assuming  a  purely  ornamental  and  criti- 
cal attitude,  and  dropping  productive 
activities,  they  but  die  to  make  room  for 
newer  aristocracies.  Finally,  the  reign- 
ing American  patriciate  of  the  day, 
centred  in  New  York,  appears  to  him  to 
have  the  element  of  perdurance  in  that 
its  members  continue  to  produce  and  ac- 
quire with  unabated  zest  and  industry 
long  after  the  point  has  been  reached 
where  the  older  castes  voluntarily  retired 
from  the  struggle.  It  produces  no  dilet- 
tantes, it  patronises  the  arts,  but  docs 
not  practise  them;  it  has  adapted  to  its 
own  needs  the  rule  that  kept  the  feudal 
noble  strong  through  centuries,  of  con- 
stant battle  for  the  men,  of  the  graces  o£ 
life  for  the  women.  Says  Mr.  Binning, 
the  last  of  the  Bostonian  patricians  of 
yesterday,  of  the  Ralsons,  the  New  York 
aristocrats  of  to-morrow : 

"Their  manner  does  not  betray  the  delusion 
of  so  many  parvenus  that  aristocratic  people 
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are  refined  people,  instead  of  being  people  who 
on  coming  inlo  tlieir  social  advantages  have 
known  iiow  to  keep  Ihe  rude  force  of  their 
disadvantages;  whose  cooks,  coachmen  and 
lackeys  have,  generally  speaking,  always  had 
better  manners,  because  they  have  been  obliged 
to  have  them.  My  Ralson,  for  instance,  is  no 
better  behaved  now  than  he  was  when  he  was 
beginning  to  make  his  millions;  he  is  prob- 
ably not  so  well  behaved,  for  then  he  was 
trying  by  every  art,  even  by  his  notion  of 
politeness,  to  get  on ;  but  now  his  native  rude- 
ness has  already  a  kind  of  authority,  and  in 
his  presence  I  am  amused  by  a  forecast  of 
distinction  in  him  which  society  will  recognise 
later." 

Of  the  characters  that  play  their  parts 
in  these  stories,  the  millionaires  are  most 
easily  analysed  and  classified,  they  and 
their  women  "folks"^tJie  rustic  word 
applies  as  truly  to  them  as  it  fitted  Jeff 
Durgin's  people  in  Bessie  Lynde's  mock- 
ing mouth.  There  are  but  three  of  them 
that  vitally  concern  us,  and  they  are  all 
three  in  early  stages  of  their  social  de- 
velopment. With  them  Mr.  Howells's 
analysis  of  our  millionairedom  stops, 
more's  the  pity. 

Silas  Lapham  is  the  original,  old-time, 
simon  pure  American  self-made  man, 
neither  parvenu  nor  nouveau  riche,  once 
the  pride  of  the  country,  respected  for  his 
achievements  and  his  wealth,  but  without 
consciousness  in  him  or  in  others  of  fur- 
ther social  differentiation  or  distinction. 
His  wife  is  his  worthy  mate,  his  equal  in 
every  way,  his  adequate  companion 
through  life,  to  whom  rise  in  fortune  has 
meant  but  an  elaboration  of  rural  com- 
forts. The  couple  represents  one  class 
of  Americans  of  the  last  half  century  with 
a  rare  perfection  that  will  recommend 
them  to  later  generations  of  literary  and 
social  students. 

Dryfoos,  the  Pennsylvania  Dutchman, 
is  of  a  far  lower  type,  but  yet  typically 
representative  of  another  of  the  origins 
of  our  aristocracy.  He  is  the  money 
maker  pure  and  simple,  without  cognition 
of  the  existence  of  aught  but  gold  in  this 
world  worth  acquiring,  his  civic  ideals 
smothered  by  acquisitiveness,  as  little 
concerned  with  social  climbing  as  is  a 
child  with  a  deed  to  a  brick  house.  Mrs. 
Dryfoos,  trembling  amid  all  that  splen- 


dour with  the  superstition  inherited  from 
her  German  peasant  ancestry,  ever  ex- 
pecting disaster  to  restore  the  balance 
upset  by  so  much  good  fortune,  is  a 
pitiable  figure — a  type,  it  would  appear, 
and  not  merely  an  individual,  since 
Mr.  Howells  finds  a  sister  sufferer  of 
hers,  tliough  on  a  higher  social  and  intel- 
lectual scale,  in  Mrs.  Ralson,  discon- 
solately longing  for  the  comforts  and 
neighbourliness  of  that  stately  Western 
home  which  her  husband  had  built  in  the 
early  days  of  their  prosperity.  She  can- 
not adapt  herself  to  the  aggressive  de- 
signs of  husband  and  daughter;  not  for 
her  is  the  brave  assault  upon  New  York's 
tolerant  exclusiveness.  She  can  neither 
covet  social  position  nor  imagine  it.  No 
ambitious,  scheming,  new-rich  mother  is 
included  in  Mr.  Howells's  gallery,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  an  accidental  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  first-liand  observation,  but  per- 
haps also  to  distaste  of  the  study.  Ralson 
belongs  to  the  era  of  large  combinations — 
more  than  a  decade  divides  him  from 
Dryfoos,  and  two  or  three  from  Lapham. 
He  is  of  our  own  day  still,  fourteen  years 
after  his  creation;  he  has  outlived  the  en- 
vironment in  which  Mr.  Howells  jilaced 
him. 


VI 

Of  the  quintet  of  daughters  of  these 
three  cotiples  of  millionaires,  America 
Ralson  is  the  queen.  Her  ignorance  is 
not  the  simplicity  of  Irene  and  Penelope 
Lapham ;  with  the  vulgarity  of  Christine 
and  Mela  Dryfoos  these  three  have  noth- 
ing in  common.  But  the  two  unfortunate 
girls,  unmanageable  in  the  hands  of  their 
baffled  chaperone,  rank  themselves  in  the 
memory,  somehow  or  other,  with  Lemuel 
Barker's  early  acquaintances,  'Manda 
Grier  and  Statira  Dudley,  while,  on  the 
other  side,  these  two  unconscious  little 
Bostonese  vulgarians  are  far  inferior 
to  the  helpless  Bailey  girls,  stranded 
in  New  York  by  their  father's  mis- 
fortitne  instead  of  his  rise.  The 
grouping  of  all  these  characters  is  in- 
evitable :  each  suggests  the  others  in  a 
chain  that  reaches  from  top  to  bottom 
of  our  urban  life.  It  is  so  eminently  well 
worth  while  to  study  the  larger  method 
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that  links  together  Mr.  Howells's  comidie 
huinaine. 

The  minor  social  figures  sketched  in  so 
freely  and  felicitously,  each  delightful  in 
the  humour,, the  sharpness  and  precision 
of  its  outline — Mrs,  Corey,  Mrs.  Sewell, 
Evans,  Miss  Vane,  Mrs.  Van  Horn,  the 
Van  der  Doeses,  Binning,  Miss  Frances 
Dennam  and  her  chum,  Miss  Custis 
Hally,  "from  the  Soath" — these  and  many 
others  filling  in  the  background,  or  lead- 
ing up  to  the  centre  of  the  composition, 
interpreting,  illuminating,  moralising, 
must  be  passed  by  with  a  mere  mention. 


notwithstanding  their  important  service 
in  the  creation  of  the  atmosphere. 

There  remain,  then,  the  literary  adven- 
turers. They  necessarily  bear  a  certain 
professional  resemblance  in  personalis 
and  fortunes.  In  nothing  are  they  so  much 
alike,  however,  all  differences  of  indi- 
viduality being  allowed  for,  as  in  the  con- 
firmation they  give  of  Mrs.  Atherton's 
assertion  that  the  American  artistic  tem- 
perament is  essentially  aristocratic  in  its 
aspirations,  and  not  in  the  least  Bo- 
hemian. 

A.  Schade  van  Westrum. 


LAFCADIO  HEARN* 


T  the  end  of  the  first  of 
,her  generous  volumes 
[one  is  inclined  to  protest 
Hat  the  title  which  Miss 
HElizabeth  Bisland  (now 
|Mrs.  Wetmore)  has 
n  to  her  work  on 
the  late  Lafcadio  Hcam,  to  say  that 
this  is  not  a  "Life"  nor  are  these  "Let- 
ters." At  the  end  of  the  second  one  has 
arrived,  perhaps,  at  more  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  one's  protest,  yet 
the  protest  itself  stands.  Biography  or 
autobiography,  which  discloses  to  every 
casual  reader  the  personahty  of  the  man, 
his  affections,  his  emotions,  his  special 
and  intimate  characteristics  as  a  human 
creature,  is  not  here.  Nor  are  letters, 
as  one  is  accustomed  to  understand  the 
word.  These  have  all  been  sent  by  the 
post,  properly  stamped  and  directed,  to 
a  variety  of  addresses,  it  is  true.  But 
they  have  none  of  the  earmarks  of 
epistolary  correspondence.  They  might 
be  the  first  draughts  of  magazine  arti- 
cles or  of  lectures  to  the  students  of  the 
Tokyo  University,  or  even,  one  is  in- 
clined to  say,  pages  copied  from  some 
scrap-book  into  which  Heam  had  pasted 
items  clipped  from  his  enormous  read- 
ing.   Indeed,  there  are  long  stretches  in 

•Life  and  Letters  of  Lafcadio  Hearn.  By 
Elizabeth  Bisland.  Two  volumes.  Illustrated. 
8vo.    $6.00  net. 


the  volumes  when  one  feels  as  if  one 
were  having  a  trip  round  the  world  on 
a  "Seeing  the  Encyclopedia"  car,  while 
Hearn,  brisk  and  interested,  megaphone 
in  hand,  pointed  out  whatever  roused  his 
curiosity  or  pleased  his  taste. 

At  first  one  has  a  suspicion  that  a  too 
scrupulous  editor  has  suppressed  with 
a  free  hand,  and  at  sight  of  a  line  of 
asterisks  sends  one's  imagination  on  wild 
flights,  attempting  to  colour  more  highly 
the  personal  side  of  the  biography.  But 
later  one  feels  that  this  impersonality, 
this  elusiveness,  is  in  fact  the  very  soul 
of  the  man.  "As  to  what  is  usually 
termed  'life,'  "  he  says,  "I  have  less  than 
no  knowledge,  and  have  always  been,  and 
will  always  remain,  a  dolt  and  blunderer 
of  the  most  amazing  kind."  His  in- 
timacies were  warm  and  affectionate,  yet 
somehow  instinctively  he  retreated  be- 
fore them. 

It  was  partly  inborn  shyness,  the  shy- 
ness of  a  man  who  feels  himself  forever 
queer  in  a  strangely  normal  world ;  it 
was  partly  something  else.  Even  before 
he  was  a  man  he  was  an  artist,  and  the 
claims  of  his  work  were  for  him  stronger 
than  anything  he  knew  in  life.  There 
are  some  curious  letters  toward  the  end 
of  the  second  volume,  in  which  are  the 
wannest  and  most  tender  phrases  of 
friendship  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
book,  and  these  letters  are  to  ask  people 
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M.  Jusseband's  "English 
Literature"* 

In  his  preface  to  the  first  volume  of 
A  Literary  History  of  the  English 
People,  published  some  dozen  years  ago, 
M.  Jusserand  excused  his  attempt  to  add 
to  tfie  already  large  number  of  books  on 
the  subject  by  saying :  "I  did  tliis  because 
I  coiild  not  help  it ;  I  loved  it  so,"  Such 
an  excuse  is  sufficient  when  an  author  has 
the  knowledge,  the  wit  and  the  charm 
of  style  that  characterise  the  writing  of 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
Another  Frenchman  has  written  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  has  written  well;  de- 
spite every  objection  which  may  be  made 
to  his  deductions,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  M.  Taine's  point  of  view.  But 
M.  Jusserand  is  a  more  sympathetic  critic 
than  his  predecessor.  He  writes  with  a 
better  understanding  than  some  English 
critics  have  manifested.  His  familiarity 
with  the  byways  as  well  as  with  the  high- 
ways is  beyond  dispute.  His  book,  as  its 
title  suggests,  is  more  than  a  history  of 
English  literature.  He  has  not  lingered 
over  "technicalities  and  assthetic  prob- 
lems." He  has  endeavoured  to  interpret 
literature  as  the  life  of  the  people.  With 
this  end  in  view  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
touch  upon  the  political  and  religions 
phases  of  that  life;  for  out  of  these,  no 
less  than  out  of  the  purely  intellectual 
phases,  is  literature  bom.  It  is  useful,  of 
course,  to  consider  literature  simply  as 
literature — to  appraise  it  for  what  it  is, 
and  to  take  no  account  of  the  remoter 
sources  of  which  the  author  himself  is 
perhaps  hardly  conscious.  Shakespeare 
would  have  been  a  great  dramatist  in  any 
epoch ;  he  was  not  for  an  age  but  for  all 
time;  his  genius  cannot  be  resolved,  like 
a  chemical  compound,  into  its  elements; 
and  yet  he  bore  the  stamp  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan epoch,  and  we  must  understand 

•A  Literary  History  of  the  English  People. 
Vol.  11.  From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Civil 
War.  Part  I.  By  J.  J.  Jusserand.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $3.50  net. 


that  epoch  to  understand  him.  The  his- 
tory of  their  literature,  then,  is  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  the  history  of  the  English 
people.  Indeed,  in  that  ideal  history  of 
England  no  man  is  competent  to  write  the 
story  of  the  English  nation,  the  English 
Church  and  the  English  tongue  will  be 
woven  into  one  artistic  whole. 

M.  Jusserand's  task  is  obviously  to  be 
greater  than  he  anticipated.  His  second 
volume  has  been  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  this  first  part  carries  the  reader  only 
as  far  as  Spenser,  if  we  except  a  chapter 
on  the  Tudor  novel.  Shakespeare  and 
his  fellow-dramatists  are  left  for  the  sec- 
ond part,  although  the  volume,  generally 
speaking,  covers  the  whole  Tudor  period. 
The  method  adopted  is  not  strictly  chro- 
nological, nor  does  it  involve  minute  ex- 
amination of  details.  The  chapter  on  the 
Renaissance,  for  example,  which  fills  the 
first  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  is 
essentially  a  narrative  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  English  people  under 
the  influence  of  forces  from  without  act- 
ing upon  the  forces  within.  M.  Jusserand 
glances  from  one  writer  to  another,  from 
More  to  Ascham.  from  Skelton  to  Lynde- 
say,  from  Surrey  to  Wyatt,  indicating  the 
place  of  each  in  the  main  current  of  liter- 
ature, but  not  anxious  to  affix  labels  or  to 
pronounce  dogmatic  judgment.  Such  a 
method  has  many  advantages  and  a  few 
disadvantages.  A  reader  less  acquainted 
with  the  way  than  he  may  be  somewhat 
confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  objects 
presented  for  inspection ;  the  gait  is  so 
rapid  that  they  fiy  by  too  swiftly.  Again, 
some  conclusions  are  drawn  that  seem 
rather  too  sweeping.  The  Renaissance 
was  in  fact  a  "new  birth"  of  the  human 
spirit,  but  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
contrast  with  the  Middle  Ages,  to  de- 
preciate the  old  learning  unfairly  in  com- 
parison with  the  new.  It  may  be  open 
to  doubt,  also,  if  Englishmen  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  were  quite  the  paragons 
they  are  represented  to  be ;  we  must  not 
take  contemporary  praise  too  seriously. 
M,  Jusserand  certainly  does  not  over- 
praise the  pre- Elizabethan  literature. 
"England  has  studied,"  he  says ;  "she  has 
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perfected  her  stock  of  tools,  improved  her 
methods ;  but  this  England  of  the  renewal 
has  produced  nothing  as  yet — ^nothing  but 
a  little  nosegay,  well  arranged,  very  small, 
a  single  bunch  which  is  being  passed 
from  hand  to  hand." 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  literary 
development  of  the  time  without  con- 
sidering the  religious.  M.  Jusserand  is 
less  happy  in  dealing  with  the  Reforma- 
tion than  he  is  in  dealing  with  the 
Renaissance.  One  may  doubt  if  Henry 
VIII.  was  quite  so  indifferent  to  every- 
thing but  power  and  pelf  as  M.  Jusse- 
rand intimates,  or  if  Cranmer  was 
merely  a  time-server.  Nor  is  it  quite 
accurate  to  say  that  the  persecuting  policy 
of  Mary  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
second  lapse  from  Rome.  The  nation 
was  Catholic  at  heart  under  Elizabeth, 
and  only  the  folly  of  Rome  in  making 
Anglicanism  and  patriotism  synonymous 
defeated  finally  and  forever  all  hope  of 
reunion.  Indeed,  the  Protestantism  of 
Elizabethan  England  was  mainly  politi- 
cal; the  Anglican  Church,  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  extreme  reformers,  took 
great  pains  to  preserve  its  Catholic  heri- 
tage. M.  Jusserand  is  in  error,  of  course, 
when  he  calls  the  Anglican  Church  a 
"'new  Church."  The  English  Reforma- 
tion did  not  go  so  far  as  to  uproot  the  old 
faith  or  the  old  ceremonies. 

There  are  many  great  names  in  the 
period  treated  here.  The  greatest  is  that 
of  Edmund  Spenser.  He  had  little  of 
that  lyric  rapture  which  filled  the  Eliza- 
bethan anthologies ;  there  is  many  an  un- 
known poet  who  touches  a  note  which  he, 
with  all  his  gorgeous  music,  did  not 
attain.  But  the  general  judgment  gives 
him  a  place  next  to  Shakespeare  among 
the  Elizabethans,  and  the  general  judg- 
ment is  the  critical  court  of  last  resort. 
Spenser  will  probably  never  be  popular. 
He  is  the  poets'  poet ;  "he  numbers  at  this 
-day  many  more  admirers  than  readers." 
Perhaps  his  chief  lack,  after  all,  is  his 
lack  of  sympathy ;  he  was  no  Bunyan,  to 
make  allegory  human.  M.  Jusserand  hits 
upon  the  essential  weakness  of  The  Faerie 
Queene.  "Spenser,"  he  say^,*  "has  in- 
sisted much  upon  his  moral ;  what  is  most 
characteristic  in  it  is  that,  like  all  the  rest, 
it  is  meant  to  suit  the  elegant  and  worldly 
readers  for  whom  he  wrote.     It  is  an 


aristocratic  moral,  good  to  look  at;  a 
well-bred  moral,  that  knows  how  to  con- 
done weaknesses  without  noisy  curses, 
and  without  barring  Heaven's  gate  to  any 
of  its  friends.  No  Leicester  will  ever  be 
excluded  from  Spenser's  paradise.  The 
readers  were  delighted  to  find  the  road 
to  perfection  so  easy,  so  perfumed  and 
flowery,  and  the  company  so  pleasant." 
Perhaps  in  this  brief  quotation  there  is 
as  good  an  example  of  M.  Jusserand's 
style  as  the  limits  of  a  brief  notice  permit. 
It  is  painful  to  note,  however,  that  the 
accomplished  author  sometimes  is  guilty 
of  a  split  infinitive. 

There  are  difficulties  in  reviewing  any 
work  piecemeal,  particularly  a  work 
whose  merits  must  be  sampled  in  tho 
gross,  as  it  were.  When  M.  Jusserand's 
task  is  ended  a  full  estimate  of  its  merits 
and  defects  will  be  more  easy.  Mean- 
while, he  may  be  heartily  welcomed  by 
every  lover  of  English  literature  as  a  well- 
informed,  sympathetic  and  brilliant  critic. 

Edward  Fuller. 


II 


Mason's  "The  Romantic  Composers"* 

Mr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  is  a  critic 
of  music  whose  deliverances  one  may  not 
ignore.  Since  the  appearance,  four  years 
ago,  of  his  volume  of  studies  in  modem 
music.  From  Grieg  to  Brahms,  he  has 
been  recognised  as  an  uncommonly  able 
commentator  upon  the  most  difficult  and 
evasive  of  the  arts.  He  has  scholarship, 
he  is  penetrating  and  alert,  and  he  is 
master  of  a  style  at  once  dignified  and 
engaging,  distinguished  and  precise.  His 
output  has  been  copious;  for  since  his 
first  volume  {From  Grieg  to  Brahms)  he 
has  issued  two  further  collections  of 
essays — Beethoven  and  his  Forerunners 
(1904)  and  The  Romantic  Composers 
(1906) — studies  of  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  and  Liszt. 
"This  last  volume,"  explains  the  author, 
"completes  the  series  of  studies  of  com- 
posers and  of  their  music  from  Palestrina 
to  the  present  day"  which  is  beg^n  in 


♦"The  Romantic  Composers."  By  Daniel 
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Beethoven  and  his  Forerunners.  ■  The 
two  other  volumes,  he  tells  us,  should  be 
read  in  an  order  different  from  their  pub- 
lication. That  is  to  say,  The  Romantic 
Composers  should  be  read  after  Beetho- 
ven and  his  Forerunners,  and  From  Grieg 
to  Brahms  last  of  all.  Thus  read,  he  ob- 
serves, "the  three  books  should  serve  as 
a  commentary  on  the  more  important  in- 
dividual composers,  Ecsthetic  principles 
and  historical  schools  in  modem  instru- 
mental music."  They  are  intended,  he 
says  further,  "simply  as  guides  to  the 
music  they  discuss.  If  they  lead  the 
reader  to  the  concert-hall,  to  the  piano, 
to  the  library  of  scores ;  if  they  incite  him 
to  .  .  .  study  a  symphony  as  alertly  as 
he  would  study  a  painting  or  an  essay, 
then  only  will  they  have  justified  their 
existence."  It  is  thus,  it  will  be  seen, 
a  large  endeavour  that  Mr.  Mason  has 
undertaken  in  this  series;  how  ade- 
quately, on  the  whole,  he  has  accom- 
plished it  may  not  here  be  discussed,  for 
I  am  concerned  only  with  the  concluding 
volume  of  the  series — that  in  which  esti- 
mates and  elucidations  are  offered  us  of 
the  art  of  those  pioneers  of  musical 
modernity  who  flourished  between  the 
first  and  the  final  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Mr.  Mason's  critical  method  has  some- 
what the  nature  of  a  compromise,  He 
does  not  write  exclusively  for  those 
whose  musical  understanding  may  be 
taken  for  granted ;  nor  is  he  of  the  flour- 
ishing tribe  of  "popularisers"— those  who 
are  prepared  to  tell  us  how  we  may  ac- 
quire perception  and  appreciation  by  a 
diligent  perusal  of  their  glossaries  and 
guides.  Mr.  Mason's  manner  of  writing 
about  music  is  a  judicious  and  adroit 
blending  of  comment  and  exposition ;  yet 
his  criticism  is  not  too  subtle  nor  his 
exposition  too  elementary  to  displease 
the  taste  of  those  whom  he  obviously  and 
avowedly  addresses — the  large  and  grow- 
ing class  of  inquisitive  but  uninatructed 
lovers  of  music.  For  these  Mr.  Mason 
is  an  almost  ideal  guide.  His  understand- 
ing of  music  and  musicians  is  both 
accurate  and  comprehensive;  his  style  is 
lucid,  telling,  and,  as  has  been  said,  en- 
gaging. He  has  a  vivid  and  felicitous 
way  of  setting  forth  an  artistic  trait  or 
a  proposition  in  aesthetics,  and  he  has  a 


very  positive  sense  of  humour.  More- 
over, he  has  that  gift  so  greatly  prized  by 
an  enormous  and  impressive  body  of 
readers — "sanity."  Mr.  Mason  is  noth- 
ing if  not  "sane."  He  invites  us,  in  his 
discussions,  to  no  perturbing  reconsider- 
ation of  long-settled  estimates ;  he  pro- 
poses no  readjustment  of  hallowed 
standards,  no  revision  of  established 
values.  One  might  denote  as  his  supreme 
merit  his  faculty  of  rendering  an  undis- 
puted estimate  in  a  fresh  and  taking 
manner.  Thus,  Schubert  is  "essentially 
a  lyrical  writer,"  who  "makes  beautiful 
symphonies  and  quartets  in  spite  of, 
rather  than  by  means  of,  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  these  epic  musical  forms.  His 
symphonies  are  expanded  songs.  .  ,  ," 
Concerning  Mendelssohn,  we  arc  re- 
minded of  his  "Addisonian  tempera- 
ment," .  .  .  "personal  sentiment,  self- 
revelation,  the  autobiographic  appeal," 
we  are  told,  "he  avoids  as  the  purist  in 
manners  avoids  a  blush,  an  exclamation, 
or  a  grimace."  We  read  of  Chopin's 
"subjective  quality,"  his  "intimacy  of 
mood,"  his  "delicate  sensibility";  "not  a 
giant  like  Bach,  or  Mozart,  or  Handel, 
or  Beethoven,"  not  a  star  "of  the  first 
magnitude,"  he  yet  shines  with  "a  won- 
drously  clear,  white  light,  and,  as  he 
would  have  wished,  in  peerless  solitude." 
Of  Berlioz  it  is  said  that  "he  seems  to 
make  a  religion  of  idiosyncrasy,  and  to 
shrink  from  nothing  but  the  natural.  He 
lives,  speaks,  writes,  composes  only  in 
the  interest  of  his  carefully  laid  plot  to 
be  unprecedented."  Again,  "His  music 
is  almost  always  interesting  rather  than 
beautiful.  .  .  .  He  cares  less  for  purity 
than  for  pungency  of  style,  and  seems  to 
be  entirely  unconscious  of  the  large  alloy 
of  incongruity  and  anticlimax  that  adul- 
terates his  finest  conceptions."  Of  Liszt 
we  are  reminded  that  his  "keen  wit  dis- 
cerned the  principles  of  combined  musi- 
cal and  dramatic  form  on  which  works 
intrinsically  far  superior  to  his  own  were 
later  written  by  Dvorak,  Smetana.Tschai- 
kowsky,  Saint-Saens,  and  Richard 
Strauss." 

It  has  been  observed  that  Mr.  Mason  is 
persistently  and  conspicuously  sane,  and 
that  no  taint  of  the  revolutionary,  the 
iconoclastic,  mars  his  pages.  But  not  con- 
tent with  mere  sanity,  Mr.  Mason  choses 
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to  disclose  himself  in  the  comforting 
guise  of  a  reactionary.  He  is,  one  feels 
confident,  infinitely  reassuring  to  those 
who  look  askance  at  the  characteristic 
traits  of  the  music  of  to-day.  He  will 
have  none  of  "programme  music" ;  "real- 
ism" is  a  menace  and  an  offence,  a  ten- 
dency "mistaken  and  mischievous."  For 
him  the  whole  trend  of  modern  music — 
that  which  is  directing  it  toward  an  ever- 
widening  humanisation,  a  more  intimate 
,  connection  with  life — is  abhorrent  and 
calamitous.  Most  programme  music  is 
not  only  "incredibly  trivial  in  intention," 
but  it  does  the  music  lover  "a  positive 
injury" — it  "distracts  attention  from 
what  music  can  do  supremely  well  to 
what  it  can  only  botch  and  bungle" — that 
is  to  say,  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  fantasy  of 
Tschaikowsky,  for  example,  must  be  re- 
garded as  maleficent  because  it  swerves 
us  from  the  perception  of  "impersonal 
beauty"  and  causes  us  to  dwell  upon  "the 
accent  of  private  grief,  aspiration, 
struggle,"  as  "having  a  pathos  we  can 
understand."  Therefore,  Mr.  Mason 
would  have  us  set  less  store  by  such 
masters  of  subversion  as  Chopin,  Schu- 
mann and  Tschaikowsky,  and  seek  true 
satisfaction,  "solid  reality,"  in  "the  im- 
personality of  classic  art."  For  Mr. 
Mason  the  essence  of  modern  music 
would  seem  to  consist  in  its  utterance  of 
what  he  calls  "personal"  emotion,  and  he 
grants  the  poignancy  of  this  order  of 
expression.  But  for  him  it  is  solely  per- 
sonal, "private,"  exclusive;  and  in  this 
lies  the  prime  defect,  the  prime  limita- 
tion, of  his  critical  standpoint.  "In  those 
hours,"  he  observes,  "in  which  we  realise 
the  pathetic  incompleteness  of  all  merely 
personal  life  .  .  .  every  utterance  of  our 
petty  private  griefs,  and  even  of  our 
nobler  but  still  private  joys,  seems  like 
a  breath  dissipated  in  a  universe ;  we  find 
true  existence,  solid  reality,  only  in  an 
identification  of  our  interests  with  those 
of  all  mankind" ;  and  we  are,  he  tells  us, 
to  find  escape  from  "this  sense  of  the 
yanity  of  individual  living"  in  "the  im- 
personality of  classic  art."  As  this  is  the 
crux,  seemingly,  of  Mr.  Mason's  atti- 
tude toward  musical  art,  so  it  embodies 
that  in  it  which  is  strabismic  and  mis- 
leading. He  quite  fails  to  realise  that  it 
is  precisely  through  its  intense  and  potent 


voicing  of  personal  emotion  that  modern 
music  may  lay  claim  to  a  humanising 
power  which  was  denied  to  the  classicists 
because  of  that  very  "impersonality"  cele- 
brated by  Mr.  Mason.  For  does  not 
Mr.  Mason  perceive  that  it  is  by  virtue 
of  the  vivid  communication  of  personal 
emotion  that  a  sense  of  our  common 
humanity  is  awakened?  That,  knowing 
that  our  brother  grieves,  we  find  in  him 
ourself — that  through  the  identity  that 
has  been  established  between  ourselves, 
we  become  aware  of  the  brotherhood  of 
all  those  who,  too,  are  human  and  who 
grieve  ? 

That  Mr.  Mason  so  singularly  mis- 
apprehends the  essential  significance  of 
modem  music  seems  little  short  of  lament- 
able, for  it  vitiates  what  would  otherwise 
be  an  influential  and  important  body  of 
critical  writing. 

Lazvrence  Gilman, 
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Professor    Hyslop's   "Borderland   of 
Psychical  Research"* 

Like  the  short  story  of  the  current 
magazine,  psychical  research  is  consid- 
ered to  be  chiefly  of  women,  by  women 
and  for  women.  This  book  contravenes 
that  low  and  fallacious  opinion ;  while  it 
deals  with  dreams,  illusions  and  hallucina- 
tions, reveries,  exaltations  and  ecstasies, 
its  aim  is  cautious,  its  method  conserva- 
tive and  its  theme  of  absorbing  interest. 
This  present  work,  in  fact,  is  not  a  sequel 
to  the  author's  Science  and  a  Future  Life 
and  Enigmas  of  Psychical  Research;  on 
the  contrary,  it  rather  leads  up  to  them 
and  may  help  to  aid  the  understanding 
of  them  by  indicating  what  the  means 
of  discrimination  are  between  the  normal 
and  the  abnormal,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  both  of  these  and  the  super- 
normal on  the  other. 

There  are  several  groups  of  mental 
phenomena,  lying  on  the  borderland  of 
both  normal  and  abnormal  psychology, 
having  both  a  scientific  and  a  popular  in- 
terest, yet  neglected  by  the  one,  as  they 
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have  proved  fascinating;  to  the  other 
classes  of  mankind.  How  have  these 
phenomena  been  treated?  As  soon  aa 
pathology  took  up  the  abnormal  it  re- 
sorted to  a  materialistic  explanation  of  it 
and  left  out  in  the  cold  the  spiritualist — 
in  the  old-fashioned,  respectable  sense  of 
a  believer  in  the  soul  as  an  independent, 
immaterial  entity,  capable  of  immortality. 
To  tlie  latter  side  does  the  author  incline, 
but  with  certain  limitations :  he  believes 
that  the  evidence  for  a  future  life  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  the  only  rational 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  facts,  but 
he  does  not  believe  that  we  have  reached 
that  amount  of  scientific  proof  which  is 
necessary  to  make  the  belief  general  in- 
the  minds  of  the  intellectual  classes.  The 
duty  lies  in  further  investigation,  until 
its  perplexities,  which  are  many,  have 
been  removed.  This  is  the  necessary  step 
in  the  establishment  of  a  conviction  that 
carries  in  its  flux  the  destiny  of  the  com- 
ing ages  in  their  resurrection  from  the 
materialism  of  all  our  present  life.  But 
the  fact  that  abnormal  mental  phenomena 
have  to  be  considered  as  mental  by  the 
man  who  wishes  to  escape  the  material- 
istic interpretation  of  their  source,  while 
he  insists  on  denying  the  materialistic 
theory,  places  him  in  an  embarrassing 
position,  as  he  has  to  admit  a  character 
for  them  which  shows  that  he  may  not 
have  the  right  to  base  the  integrity  of  his 
spiritualistic  view  upon  the  distinction 
between  the  normal  and  the  abnormal. 
Yet  even  if  abnormal  mental  phenomena 
could  be  characterised  as  purely  psychi- 
cal in  nature,  like  supposed  molecular, 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  neverthe- 
less the  application,  for  example,  of  sug- 
gestion to  therapeutics  is  the  most 
striking  illustration  and  proof  of  the  op- 
posite contention,  for  here  the  physician 
relies  quite  as  much  on  the  influence  of 
the  patient's  mind  as  he  does  on  the  use 
of  medicine.  Tins  contention  is  substan- 
tiated bv  the  results  of  recent  investiga- 
tion ;  psychological  experiments  show 
that  the  mind  itself,  and  not  merely  the 
nerves,  supplies  materials  which  go  to 
explain  the  various  departures  from  the 
normal.  For  instance,  there  are  ilhisions 
which  range  from  those  of  sight  to  those 
of  hearing,  from  misinterpretations  of 
aerial  perspective  to  taking  a  squeaking 


door  for  a  gibbering  ghost.  Here,  says 
the  writer,  we  are  forced  to  recognise  a 
subjective  factor  in  our  elementary  states 
of  consciousness  and  to  acknowledge  that 
we  receive  our  knowledge  by  some  form 
of  indirect,  influential,  or  implicative  act 
of  the  mind  about  it. 

This  admission  may  appear  to  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  bor- 
derland investigator;  in  reality,  it  drops 
him  down  to  a  firmer  foundation.  Here 
experimental  psychology  stands  related  ■ 
to  psychical  research  as  the  pure  food 
law  to  adulterants,  for  it  enables  one  to 
detect  all  manner  of  pseudo-spiritualistio 
phenomena.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a 
physician  who  can  see  an  apparition  of 
his  deceased  son  in  the  left  of  the  field  of 
vision,  whenever  he  turns  his  attention 
to  it  or  thinks  of  it.  Nothing  is  appar- 
ently said  in  the  case,  and  the  apparition 
moves  with  the  motion  of  the  eyes ;  that 
is,  the  effort  to  focus  on  the  apparition 
avails  to  cause  it  to  move,  showing  that 
some  organic  disturbance,  perhaps  either 
in  the  retina  or  brain- centre,  gives  rise, 
with  expectancy,  to  the  apparition,  which 
seems  persistent.  Here  the  most  impor- 
tant characteristic  of  the  hallucination  is 
what  is  called  its  subjective  state ;  at  one 
time  this  conception  of  it  assumed  that  it 
was  a  spontaneous  production  of  the 
mind,  but  later  investigation  has  shown 
that  hallucinations  have  stimuli  or  causes 
as  do  normal  sensations,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  same  normal  cause.  The 
psychic  researcher  has  divided  these  hal- 
lucinations into  veridical  and  subjective 
or  falsidical;  this  division,  contends 
Professor  Hyslop,  is  useful  but  not 
fundamental;  it  is  better  to  divide  hal- 
lucinations into  those  intra-organically 
initiated  and  those  extra-organically  in- 
itiated ;  thus,  indigestion  may  cause 
nightmare,  and  d  is  cam  ate  spirits  may 
cause  apparitions  of  the  dead  I 

But  this  is  anticipating.  The  de- 
fendant of  the  "reality"  of  apparitions 
will  have  to  admit  the  cogency  of  the  ob- 
jection that  hallucinations  are  such  sub- 
jective phenomena  as  to  imply  that  no 
such  reality  is  indicated  as  is  superficially 
apparent.  But  against  this,  in  rebuttal, 
may  he  put  the  fact  that  nonnal  experi- 
ence is  quite  as  subjective  as  the  ab- 
normal, and  is  yet  indicative  of  external 
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reality  in  its  own  assumptions.  The 
movements  of  a  ringing  bell  have  no  re- 
semblance  to  the  ultimate  sound  of  its 
ringing,  so  the  antithesis  between  sensa- 
tion and  cause  may  be  no  greater  than 
between  hallucinations  and  their  causes, 
as  in  the  case  of  some  friend's  efforts  to 
produce  an  apparition  of  himself  by 
telepathy. 

Here  lies  the  crux  of  the  book ;  leaving 
the  highway  of  the  physical,  the  author 
branches  off  into  the  metaphysical;  to 
prove  supersensibly  initiated  phenomena, 
like  long-distance  apparitions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  double  assumption:  on 
the  one  side,  telepathy  as  a  means  of 
communication ;  on  the  other,  a  metethe- 
real  or  some  similar  superphysical  me- 
dium of  communication.  But  the  one  as- 
sumption is  not  proven  by  all  the  volumes 
of  the  S.  P.  R.,  nor  the  other  by  a  pet 
term  of  its  late  president.  Granted  that 
m  the  collections  of  the  Phantasms  of  the 
Lhnng  the  numbers  may  seem  great 
enough  to  exclude  the  application  of 
chance  coincidence,  yet  they  can  have  no 
final  supernormal  explanation,  if  their 
initial  value  is  defective.  Mathematical 
considerations  count  for  little  when  the 
original  titles  are  insecure.  So  far  as 
the  reviewer  is  aware,  no  trained 
psvchologist,  possessing  at  the  same  time 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  legal  value 
of  evidence,  has  scrutinised  the  primary 
accounts:  otherwise  there  might  be  a 
fatal  stoppage  at  source.  In  other  words, 
considering  the  acknowledged  illusions 
of  sense-perception,  the  tricks  of  mem- 
ory, the  vagaries  of  the  imagination,  the 
lack  of  the  power  of  critical  attention  and 
observation  in  the  first  recipients  of  the 
"visions,"  a  psychological  lawyer,  if 
there  were  such  a  being,  would  have  a 
hard  time  to  defend  the  cause  of  tele- 
pathy. Nor  is  telepathy  helped  by  argu- 
ments from  the  subliminal.  There  may 
be  transmission  of  causal  influence  from 
subconscious  states  to  the  normal  con- 
sciousness by  very  delicate  agencies,  yet 
the  relation  of  the  normal  state  to  the 
abnormal  is  not  necessarily  that  of  the 
human  subject  to  a  transcendental  spirit. 
Delicate  Ariel  may  be  a  reality,  yet  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  can  come  in  by 
the  cellar  stairs;  "beamy  spirits  may 
stream  forth  invisibly,"  but  that  the  sub- 


conscious self,  the  secondary  personality 
is  the  inlet  of  knowledge,  is  a  dubious 
proposition. 

This  seems  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
problem — to  find  some  intervening  me- 
dium of  communication  between  the  sup- 
posed spirit  and  the  human  recipient,  foi 
to  express  the  thing  in  terms  of  X-rays 
and  wireless  electric  waves  is  but  to  con- 
ceal mediaeval  conceptions  beneath  terms 
of  the  present  day.  While  these  are  in- 
teresting speculations,  they  appear  tc 
overstep  the  borderland  of  psychical  re- 
search; they  tend  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena only  by  explaining  them  away, 
turning  the  old  materialism  into  a  sort 
of  dynamic  spiritualism,  refining  mattei 
almost  to  nullity  by  conceiving  it  as  con- 
stituted of  insubstantial  points  of  force 
In  fine,  despite  his  earlier  strictures 
against  metaphysics  and  materialism,  the 
author  has  landed  in  both,  for  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  transcendental 
metaphysics  of  modem  physical  science 
is  a  proof  of  his  initial  spiritualistic  con- 
tention, it  being  but  a  light  step  from  its 
ethereal  background  of  nature  into  the 
realm  of  universal  personality. 

/.  Woodbridge  Riley, 
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Mrs.  Freeman's  "By  the  Light  of  the 

Soul"* 

Mrs.  Freeman's  courage  has  never  beer 
more  convincingly  displayed  than  in  hei 
latest  story.  She  has  essayed  to  treat  2 
problem  of  unusual  potentiality :  the  tragic 
effect  on  a  woman's  life  of  a  concealed 
marriage,  a  mere  technical  bond,  con- 
tracted in  childhood,  which  never  be- 
comes in  any  sense  a  real  marriage.  The 
situation  comes  about  thus :  Maria  Edg- 
ham,  a  girl  of  perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen 
comes  home  from  school  one  day  to  learr 
that  her  idolised  baby  half-sister  is  lost 
Half-crazed  with  anxiety,  she  sets  out  foi 
New  York — her  home  is  in  a  suburbar 
town  in  New  Jersey — to  find  the  child 
Two  of  her  satellites,  a  shrewd  bu1 
ignorant    child    of    inferior    birth,    anc 

*By  the  Light  of  the  Soul.  By  Mary  E 
Wilkins  Freeman.  New  York:  Harper  £ 
Brothers. 
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a  boy,  somewhat  older  than  she,  ac- 
company her  with  a  vague  idea  of  pro- 
tecting- her  from  possible  harm.  Their 
search  is  fruitless  (it  may  be  interpolated 
that  the  baby  turns  up  unscathed  later) 
and  they  are  delayed  until,  as  they  sup- 
pose, the  last  train  for  their  home  town 
has  departed.  Confronted  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  remaining  in  the  city  for  the 
night,  the  bhrewd  child  of  the  people, 
Gladys  Mann,  declares  that  her  compan- 
ions will  be  compromised ;  people  will 
talk  about  them.  The  only  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  she  proclaims,  is  an  im- 
mediate marriage.  Both  of  the  older 
children  reject  with  indignation  the  idea, 
which  has  never  before  occurred  to  them. 
But  Gladys  persists.  A  clergyman  is  en- 
countered in  the  street,  and  she  appeals 
to  him.  His  suspicions  are  aroused  by 
the  evasions  and  denials  of  the  couple. 
Gladys  lies  glibly,  supplying  the  neces- 
sary statistical  information  with  a  volu- 
bility that  leaves  the  victims  speechless. 
The  clerical  gentleman  drags  them  forth- 
with into  his  house,  marries  them  in  spite 
of  their  horrified  protests,  and  then  turns 
them  loose  again  in  the  street.  Thev  find 
their  wav  home — there  was  a  later  train, 
after  all — and  separate  after  swearing 
eternal  secrecy  concerning  the  marriage 
that  was,  as  it  turned  out,  so  unneces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  their  reputa- 
tions. 

The  situation  is.  as  I  have  said,  one  of 
admirable  possibilities  for  the  novelist. 
The  events  which  lead  up  to  it  are  worth 
relating  thus  in  detail,  for  in  the  whole 
range  of  fiction  demanding  serious  notice 
it  would  he  difficult  to  find  anything 
more  absurd.  It  mav  be  that  the  writer 
lives  or  has  lived  who,  given  the  facts 
I  have  set  down,  could  construct  a  story 
remotely  simulating  plausibility;  but  as- 
suredly that  writer  is  not  Mrs.  Freeman. 
The  nearest  approach  of  this  history  to 
the  known  is  its  irresistible  reminder  of 
a  classical  situation  in  vaudeville  farce. 

But  mere  slavish  fidelity  to  the  prob- 
abilities is,  of  course,  at  best  a  mean 
virtue.  An  author  may  be  forgiven  al- 
most any  desperate  expedient  for  project- 
ing a  character  into  a  situation  which 
makes  possible  an  honest  and  searching 
study  of  motive.  But  in  this  book  the 
whole   action    is   of   a    piece    with    this 


crucial  incident.  Maria's  development 
under  the  influence  of  her  blighting  se- 
cret is  worked  out  in  a  series  of  mechani- 
cal triangulations,  involving  not  only  the 
frequent  interposition  of  pure  coinci- 
dence, but  the  frequent  negation  of  char- 
acter as  well.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
author  may  not  in  the  beginning  have 
conceived  Maria  Edgham  quite  dearly 
as  an  entity.  Out  of  the  tangled  mixture 
of  motives  emerges  a  blurred,  shadowy 
impression  of  a  personality:  but  a  per- 
sonality that  has  been  bent  and  twisted, 
lopped  off  and  stretched  to  fit  a  Procrus- 
tean plot.  It  is  indeed  a  cleverly  coloured 
imitation  of  the  real  thing,  and  its  arti- 
ficiality is  betrayed  the  moment  its  maker 
attempts  to  set  it  in  motion.  The  futility 
of  the  whole  scheme  is  apparent  in  one 
incident  after  another.  The  total  eflfect 
of  unreality  is  overwhelming. 

In  a  lesser  way  the  falsity  of  the  book 
is  shown  by  a  carelessness  of  detail,  a  dis- 
dain of  good  workmanship  that  is  some- 
thing like  an  insult  to  an  intelligent 
reader.  The  mere  chronology  of  the  tale, 
for  instance,  is  hopelessly  awry.  Both 
Maria  and  her  boy-husband  are  pre- 
sented as  more  than  ordinarily  good  stu- 
dents; yet  their  four  years'  academic 
course  is  stretched  out  to  cover  a  period 
apparently  of  about  six  years.  Maria, 
who  develops  into  a  tall,  slim  young  lady, 
leaves  home  to  teach  when  her  half-sister 
cannot  possibly  be  more  than  four  or 
five;  when  she  returns  at  the  next  spring 
vacation  the  child  is  "nearly  as  tall  as 
Maria."  And  her  maturity  of  mind  is 
no  less  remarkable  than  her  physical 
development.  There  is  even  one  chrono- 
logical slip  that  recalls  the  famous  child's 
drama  in  which  the  heroine  exclaims:  "I, 
too,  have  not  been  idle."  I  know  that 
Dickens  and  Thackerav  and  other  very 
respectable  novelists  have  made  such 
slips.  I  suppose  no  one  claims  it  as  a 
merit  in  them,  though  they  may  be  easily 
forgiven  for  the  sake  of  better  things. 
With  the  same  grounds  I  should,  I  trust, 
be  equally  willing  to  forgive  Mrs,  Free- 
man, of  the  inelegencies  of  phrase  that 
may  be  found  on  almost  any  page  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  dwell.  "Her  large, 
high-coloured  face  was  also  distinctly 
pretty,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  be  cog- 
nisant of  that  to  the  result  of  any  satis- 
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faction."  "She  realised  all  at  once  how 
hard  the  separation  had  been  from  her 
sister."  "It  was  savoured  more  of  the 
absurd  of  tragedy  than  anything  else." 
Such  slipshod  expressions  are  significant 
only  as  examples  that  might  be  dupli- 
cated in  quantities. 

These  things  are,  of  course,  trifles. 
The  subjective  condition  or  attitude 
which  they  connote  is,  however,  of  im- 
portance to  us  all.  If  the  book  were  the 
work  of  some  newcomer  it  would  be  easy 
to  throw  it  aside  after  reading  a  few 
dozen  pages  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  But  the  author  who  has 
signed  the  name  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins  to 
some  admirable  sketches  of  New  Eng- 
land life  and  character  has  given  us  the 
right  to  expect  from  her  hand  books 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  In  some 
years  of  novel  reading  I  cannot  recall  a 
more  complete  disappointment  than  this 
book  has  given  me.  In  the  interest  of 
her  own  good  reputation  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mrs.  Freeman  will  be  saved  from 
another  such  mistake. 

Edward  Clark  Marsh. 


V 


Mr.  Vachell's  "The  Face  of  Clay"* 

Artist  life  has  always  been  a  favourite 
theme  in  fiction.  Thackeray  touches  most 
delightfully  upon  it  in  The  Newcomes, 
and  from  that  time,  through  a  series  of 
novels  culminating,  as  far  as  interest  and 
charm  go,  in  Trilby,  the  life  of  the  artist, 
particularly  in  France,  has  seldom  failed 
to  hold  the  reader's  interest.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Concarneau,  in  Brittany,  is 
the  scene  of  Mr.  Horace  Vachell's  latest 
novel,  The  Face  of  Clay,  and  his  char- 
acters are  taken  from  the  two  classes  of 
people  for  whom  the  place  seems  to  exist, 
the  artists  and  the  fisher  folk. 

The  introductory  chapter  describes 
with  great  power  a  storm  on  the  Breton 
coast.  Among  the  anxious  women  on 
the  mole  is  a  girl  of  fifteen,  Tephany 
Lane,  daughter  of  an  English  artist 
whose  French  wife  has  died  after  a  brief 
married  life.    With  Tephany  is  a  young 

♦The  Face  of  Clay.  By  Horace  Vachell. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 


Comishman,  Michael  Ossory,  an  artist  of 
the  greatest  promise  and  a  friend  of 
Henry  Lane's.  He  knows,  although 
Tephany  does  not,  that  her  father  is  out 
with  the  fishermen,  and  when  the  boat 
is  wrecked  and  his  body  washed  ashore 
on  the  following  day,  it  is  Ossory  who 
takes  charge  of  the  child,  and,  accom- 
panying her  to  St.  Malo,  sees  her  safely 
on  the  boat  for  England,  where  she  is  to 
live  with  an  aunt.  As  the  gangplank  is 
being  withdrawn  Tephany  flings  her 
arms  about  Michael's  neck  and  kisses 
him,  and  with  that  kiss  there  awakens  in 
the  minds  of  both,  more  strongly  in 
Michael's,  a  recognition  of  what  they  may 
ultimately  become  to  each  other. 

The  next  scene  in  the  narrative  occurs 
ten  years  later.  Tephany  has  become  a 
famous  singer,  but  her  voice  has  given 
out,  and,  complete  rest  being  prescribed, 
has  come  with  her  companion  to  Pont 
Aven,  partly  because  her  Breton  nature 
had  always  been  yearned  for  the  scenes 
of  her  childhood  and  partly  to  try  and 
find  out  something  about  Ossory,  who 
had  dropped  completely  out  of  her  life 
some  years  before. 

After  Tephany's  departure  from 
France  she  and  Michael  had  corre- 
sponded until  in  one  of  his  letters  he  had 
said,  "In  my  next  letter  I  shall  have  some- 
thing very  exciting  to  tell  you.  I  have 
found  what  I  have  been  hunting  for  for 
years.  Between  ourselves,  my  dear 
Tephany,  I  believe  that  I'm  going  to  be 
prosperous;  the  broad  highway  to  for- 
tune is  certainly  in  sight.  I  won't  spoil 
an  interesting  story  by  dribbling  it  out 
in  instalments.  Wait  for  mv  next."  That 
was  the  last.  In  vain  Tephany  wrote 
him  ;  her  letters  were  not  returned,  so  she 
knew  he  had  received  them.  When 
she  felt  sure  that  Ossory  had  no  intention 
of  answering  her  letters  she  wrote  to 
Yvonne,  the  landlady  of  the  inn  at  Pont 
Aven,  and  learned  that  he  had  left  the 
place.  Then,  with  a  pang  at  her  heart, 
she  gave  up  and  wrote  no  more.  And 
now,  when  rest  and  quiet  have  been  pre- 
scribed, Tephany  turns  naturally  to  the 
scenes  of  her  childhood,  with  a  longing 
to  see  the  old  places,  the  cemetery  where 
her  father  and  mother  lie,  and,  strongest 
of  all,  a  desire  to  find  out  what  has 
come  of  Michael  Ossory. 
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Pont  Aven  is  little  changed,  and  when 
Tephany  makes  herself  known  she  is 
welcomed  by  her  old  friends.  She  asks 
Yvonne  about  Ossory  and  learns  that  he  is 
in  Pont  Aven,  that  he  is  no  longer  poor, 
that  he  has  money  and  does  not  have  to 
paint  for  a  living,  but  she  also  learns  that 
he  has  never  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his 
early  years — ^he  is  a  failure.  More  than 
this  Yvonne  will  not  say,  though  Tephany 
plainly  sees  there  is  something  behind  it 
all. 

She  meets  Michael  and  finds  him  very 
much  changed.  She  goes  to  his  studio ;  he 
shows  her  first  his  pictures,  in  which  there 
is  no  hint  of  failing  skill,  and  then  a 
plaster  mask,  the  face  of  a  girl,  very 
beautiful,  and  with  an  elusive  expression 
that  baffles  analysis.  Tephany  is  con- 
vinced that  the  story  of  this  mask  con- 
tains the  key  to  the  change  in  Michael 
Ossory,  but  strong  as  is  her  desire  that 
he  should  be  frank  with  her,  she  respects 
his  silence.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the 
reader  to  tell  how  she  learns  the  secret  or 
what  it  IS,  but  the  interest  is  well  sus- 
tained; it  is  hard  to  lay  down  the  book 
until  the  end  is  reached. 

The  story  is  delightfully  written,  and 
the  people  and  places  stand  clearly  be- 
fore us.  The  subordinate  characters  are 
extremely  well  done,  especially  a  couple 
of  American  artists  who  are  summering 
at  Pont  Aven.  Mr.  Vachell  has  rendered 
their  American  slang  with  a  correctness 
hitherto  unknown  among  English  writers, 
and  which  deserves  commendation.  Ex- 
tremely vivid  is  his  portrayal  of  the 
Breton  temperament,  its  superstition, 
its  love  of  the  supernatural,  its  be- 
lief in  the  old  legends,  and  all  through 
the  book  is  seen  the  appreciation  and 
love  of  beauty  which  mark  the  true 
artist. 

Mr.  Vachell  is  best  known  in  this  coun- 
try by  his  book  about  Harrow,  called  The 
Hill.  It  is  only  a  writer  of  ability  who 
can  make  the  doings  of  schoolboys  inter- 
esting to  mature  readers,  but  Mr.  Vachell 
accomplished  it.  That  The  Face  of 
Clay  is  as  different  as  possible  in  theme 
and  treatment  only  shows  the  g^eat  ver- 
satility of  this  author,  who  is  beginning  to 
take  a  place  among  the  best  writers  of 
English  fiction. 

Mary  K,  Ford. 


VT 

Messrs.  White's  and  Adams's  "The 

Mystery"* 

Among  the  innumerable  weird  and 
baffling  tales  of  the  ocean  which  are  the 
common  propert)  of  professional  sea- 
faring men,  and  which  of  nights  are 
passed  about  the  brightly  lighted  smok- 
ing rooms  of  transatlantic  liners  when 
the  cry  of  the  siren,  biting  into  the  fogs 
of  the  Newfoundland  Banks,  brings  the 
talk  round  to  the  tragedies  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  sea — to  the  puzzling  fates 
of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Great 
Queensland  and  the  Naronic  and  the 
Huronian — the  story  out  of  which  grew 
this  novel  has  held  its  own  individual 
place.  In  its  original  form  it  is  a  yarn 
for  which  no  explanation  is  oflFered,  for 
which  there  is  no  theory  that  seems  to 
fit,^  and  which  is  presented  frankly  as  an 
enigma.  It  tells  how  a  merchant  ship  on 
the  Pacific  sights  a  strange  vessel  moving 
along  with  its  sails  set,  but  apparently 
deserted  by  its  crew.  A  careful  investi- 
gation shows  absolutely  no  cause  for  the 
abandonment,  so  a  crew  from  the  mer- 
chantman is  placed  in  charge,  and  the 
two  vessels  proceed  on  their  way.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  night  a  storm  springs  up 
and  the  ships  are  driven  miles  apart.  A 
day  or  two  later  the  stranger  is  again 
sighted,  but  signalling  brings  from  her  no 
response,  and  a  second  crew  that  is  sent 
aboard  finds  the  fires  still  burning  and 
the  same  terrible  and  inexplicable  absence 
of  human  life.  A  call  for  volunteers 
brings  to  the  front  a  few  resolute  spirits, 
who  are  installed  on  the  mysterious  vessel 
as  a  third  crew.  Again  there  comes  up 
a  storm,  in  which  the  stranger  vanishes 
and  is  never  heard  of  more.  Add  to  this 
the  phenomenon  of  a  nebulous  light  on  the 
horizon  and  you  have  substantially  the 
problem  which  confronts  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  cruiser  Wolverine  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  The  Mystery,  In 
the  work  of  elaborating  this  enigma  into 
a  well-rounded  romance  of  some  70,000 
words  the  authors  introduce  an  adven- 
turous reporter,  a  German  savant  and  his 

♦The  Mystery.  By  Stewart  Edward  White 
and  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams.  New  York: 
McClure,  Phillips  and  Company. 
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secretary,  a  tyrannical  sea  captain,  a  crew 
of  as  picturesque  scoundrels  as  can  be 
found  in  the  fiction  of  the  sea,  a  volcanic 
island  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  discovery 
of  a  new  form  of  energy  by  the  savant 
that  is  to  revolutionise  the  activities  of 
the  world,  and  compared  to  which  ra- 
dium is  a  child's  plaything.  Important  as 
this  pseudo-scientific  phase  is  as  offering 
a  motive  and  supplying  an  explanation, 
it  is  far  and  way  the  least  successful  fea- 
ture of  the  book. 

The  beginning  of  the  story  finds  the 
Wolverine  in  a  desert  part  of  the  Pacific, 
three  hundred  miles  north  of  the  steam- 
ship route  from  Yokohama  to  Honolulu, 
engaged  in  the  laudable  work  of  destroy- 
ing such  derelicts  as  add  to  the  perils 
of  sea  travel.  Of  a  June  night  the  officers 
on  watch  see  a  glow  on  the  horizon, 
which  seems  not  unlike  the  electric  glow 
above  a  city  seen  from  a  distance,  although 
the  nearest  electric  lighted  city  is  a  good 
eight  hundred  miles  away.  Another  com- 
plication is  the  extraordinary  behaviour 
of  the  Wolverine's  compass.  A  few  days 
later  a  strange  ship  is  sighted  and  there 
begins  the  sequence  of  mysterious  and 
terrible  events  which  are  unexplained 
until  the  journalist,  Ralph  Slade,  is 
picked  up  from  a  dory,  half  dead  and 
burning  with  fever,  and  is  nursed  back  to 
intelligence  to  tell  the  story  of  the  quest 
of  Dr.  Karl  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  the 
long  cruise  of  the  Laughing  Lass,  its 
captain,  Ezra  Selover,  and  of  his  fate, 
and  of  the  wild  deeds  of  Handy  Solo- 
mon, Thrackles,  Pulz,  Perdosa  and  the 
Nigger. 

If,  for  a  solution,  the  authors  of  The 
Mystery  have  resorted  to  agencies  that 
are  too  ontre  and  too  much  in  the  realm 
of  theory,  this  will  be  regarded  as  a 
minor  fault  by  those  who  read  the 
book  for  what  it  should  be  read — the 
vigour  and  dash  of  the  narrative,  the 
direct,  clear-cut  English  and  the  vivid 
characterisation. 

For  a  sea  scoundrel  the  like  of  Handy 
Solomon  one  must  turn  back  to  Steven- 
son's Treasure  Island,  The  sinister  steel 
hook  that  he  wears  in  place  of  a  hand 
dominates  the  whole  story ;  and  over  the 
lash  of  the  sea  and  the  straining  of  the 
rigging  there  rises  like  a  motif  his  rollick- 
ing chantey : 


Oh,  their  coffin  was  their  ship,  and  their  grav( 

it  was  the  sea: 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  and  wluit  care  we! 
And   the  quarter  that  we  gave  them  was  t( 

sink  them  in  the  sea: 
Down  on  the  coast  of  the  high  Barbaree-ee, 

Richard  Hughes  Remsen, 

VII 

Mr.  Nicholson's  "The  Port  of 
Missing  Men"* 

The  habit  of  writing  what  is  under 

stood  under  the  name  of  "popular"  fictioi 

seems  to  be  as  hard  to  control  as  thi 

habit  of   gambling  in   stocks  or  at  tb 

card  table.  There  is  more  than  one  write 

of  this  sort  of  novel  who  has  promised  ; 

really  good  book,  a  piece  of  work  that  i 

worth  while,  when  once  the  other  thin] 

had  set  him  on  his  feet  financially  an< 

given   him   the   leisurie   to    write   as   h 

chooses.    And  more  than  one  writer  ha 

evidently  found  it  as  hard  to  stop  whe: 

he   chooses   as   does   the   gambler   wh 

promises  himself  a  retirement  once  hi 

fortune  is  made.     Meredith  Nicholsor 

who  won  gold  and  a  certain  sort  of  nam 

by  writing  The  House  of  a   Thousan 

Candles  and  The  Main  Chance,  is  on  rec 

ord  as  having  promised  his  friends  tha 

his  next  book  should  be  an  attempt  a 

something  entirely  different  from  the  fie 

tion  which  earned  for  him  the  prizes  jus 

mentioned.     With  this  promise  in  view 

some  of  Mr.  Nicholson's  readers  will  b 

sadly  disappointed  in   his  newest  boo! 

The  Port  of  Missing  Men,    For  this  nei 

book  is  frankly  only  a  story  of  adventur 

builded  on  a  shop-worn  model,  but  ver 

well  done  of  its  kind.     It  is  the  sort  c 

book  very  many  people  will  read  throug 

with  pleasure  in  one  or  two  sittings,  bt 

few  will  remember  it  later.     The  stor 

moves    quickly,    event    following    ever 

sharply  with   few  pauses   between,   th 

mystery  is  well  sustained.     The  read< 

who     likes     that     sort    of    thing     wi 

not     be     disappointed,     and     will     pai 

the     book     on     to     his     friends     aft< 

reading    it    with    the    recommendatic 

♦The  Port  of  Missing  Men.  By  Mercdil 
Nicholson.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merri 
Company. 
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of  a  "rattling  good  story,"  But  as  afore- 
said, it  will  be  a  disappointment  to  those 
of  Mr,  Nicholson's  admirers  who  were 
waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise 
to  write  the  sort  of  book  one  does  not  give 
away,  but  keeps  to  read  again.  One  thing 
must  be  mentioned  to  the  author's  credit, 
however.  He  has  found  a  new  hero  for 
his  story.  Instead  of  the  eternal  English- 
man or  American,  who  figures  in  all  sorts 
of  impossible  political  adventures  amid 
European  kingdoms  in  books  of  this  class, 
we  have  instead  a  young  and  handsome 
Austrian,  of  higji  birth,  who  figures  in 
inteniationat    intrigue   of    high    politics, 


most  of  the  scene  of  which   is  laid  in 

America.  It  is  true,  the  mysterious  hero 
of  The  Fori  of  Missing  Men  is  very  much 
tiie  same  sort  of  chap  as  the  wandering 
Anglo-Saxon  we  have  met  before.  But 
we  are  told  he  is  an  Austrian.  That  is 
somewhat  new,  and  therefore  worth  men- 
tioning. 

And  his  marriage  to  the  beautiful 
American  heroine,  who  is  brushed  out 
from  a  well-worn  stencil,  is  more  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  than  the  inter- 
national matches  in  most  such  books, 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 


THE    LEADING    ROLES    AND    SOME 
RECENT    BOOKS 


,vouId  seem  at  first 
Hsight  a  superfluous  task 
Hto  give  a  definition  of  the 
Htenn  "leading  role." 
jYou  think  of  it  as  one  of 
j  those    obvious,    self-ex- 

Bplanatory    phrases     that 

may  safely  be  taken  for  granted.  Why, 
every  story  in  fiction  or  in  fact  must  have 
a  certain  number  of  leading  roles,  an  al- 
lotment of  principal  actors.  "The  play  of 
Hamlet,  with  Hamlet  left  out"  has  be- 
come a  formula,  a  convenient  rediiclio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  drama  without  a  lead- 
ing part.  And  in  the  personal,  intimate 
life  of  every  man  and  woman  there  are 
just  a  few  figures  that  stand  out  conspicu- 
ously from  the  rest  of  the  world,  just  a 
few  whose  presence  or  absence  makes  a 
vital  difference  in  each  day's  measure  of 
joy  or  sorrow.  You  could  not  imagine,  if 
you  would,  any  story,  any  happening, 
possessing  human  interest,  in  which  no 
single  participant  stood  out  above  the 
rest,  in  which  all  the  actors  remained  on 
the  same  dead  level  as  the  chorus  of  a 
comic  opera. 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  leading  roles 
in  a  play  or  a  novel,  we  mean  something 


more,  and  at  the  same  time  something 
less,  than  when  we  are  thinking  of  just 
the  few  men  and  women  who  play  the 
vital  parts  in  our  own  intimate  life  his- 
tories. In  real  life,  it  does  not  matter  in 
the  least  what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks 
of  a  certain  man  who  fills  us  with  antip- 
athy, a  particular  woman  who  rouses  our 
admiration.  That  man  and  that  woman 
will  continue  to  influence  our  destinies, 
regardless  of  other  people's  opinions. 
We  neither  ask  nor  need  the  interest  of 
the  general  public  in  our  private  affairs. 
How  often  one  hears  such  comments  as, 
"How  did  Tom  Brown  let  himself  be 
caught  by  that  insignificant  little  Miss 
Jones?"  or,  "Why  did  Miss  Smith  throw 
herself  away  on  such  a  worthless  stick  as 
Robinson?"  And  yet  the  Brown  or  the 
Robinson  menage  probably  has  quite  as 
good  a  chance  for  happiness  as  some  more 
favoured  couple  that  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  onlookers.  But  behind  the 
footlights  or  between  the  covers  of  a 
book,  the  leading  roles  are  vitally  de- 
pendent upon  public  approval.  What 
could  more  clearly  or  forcibly  spell  de- 
feat for  novelist  or  playwright  than  to 
fail  to  make  their  audience  share  their 
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admiration  for  hero  or  heroine?  When 
would  Vanity  Fair  ever  have  needed  to 
be  reprinted  had  the  reader  thrown  it 
aside  with  contemptuous  wonder  that  any 
man  had  ever  been  attracted  by  Becky 
Sharp?  How  often  would  Romeo  and 
Juliet  have  been  enacted,  had  it  left  tha 
spectators  questioning  whether  any  girl 
would  ever  have  killed  herself  "for  such 
a  stick  as  Romeo"? 

The  truth  is  that  there  attaches  to  every 
"leading  role"  a  certain  element  of  artifi- 
ciality, a  degree  of  stage  convention. 
Novelists  and  dramatists  alike  must  make 
their  leading  men  and  women  conspicu- 
ously different  from  the  rest  of  the  cast, 
more  attractive  in  personality,  with  clev- 
erer lines  to  speak  and  braver  deeds  to 
do.  There  must  be  no  doubt  in  the  spec- 
tator's mind  which  role  is  that  of  the 
hero.  He  need  not  appear  in  the  first 
act  or  the  opening  chapter,  but  his 
coming  must  be  foreshadowed.  He 
need  not,  at  the  start,  reveal  any  particu- 
lar interest  in  the  leading  woman  of  the 
story ;  he  may  be  indifferent,  even  hostile 
to  her.  But  if  the  be-all  and  the  end-all 
of  the  plot  is  their  ultimate  union, 
then  in  some  subtle,  unmistakable  way 
his  importance  must  be  conveyed  to 
the  public  from  the  moment  of  his 
first  appearance,  and  their  interest  in  him 
secured. 

After  all,  when  the  maker  of  fiction  or 
of  drama  deliberately  exaggerates  the  im- 
portance of  certain  characters,  merely  for 
stage  effect,  he  is  not  exceeding  his 
rights.  It  is  not  a  question  of  perverting 
the  truth,  but  rather  of  diplomatically 
choosing  the  point  of  view.  In  real  life, 
it  is  granted  to  few  men  and  women  to 
monopolise  the  centre  of  the  stage;  but 
it  is  always  permitted  to  a  photographer 
to  adjust  his  camera  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  the  middle  of  his  lens.  Indeed,  the 
maker  of  pictures,  whether  he  uses  sensi- 
tised plates,  or  colour  tubes,  or  the  pig- 
ment of  written  words,  if  he  fails  to  cen- 
tre his  group  properly,  is  lacking  in  the 
very  rudiments  of  his  art. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  question  of 
grouping  the  ceptral  figures,  it  really  is 
surprising  to  find  how  many  different 
ways  there  are  in  which  an  author  may 
blunder.  To  revert  again  to  the  parallel 
of  the  painter's  art,  it  is  not  necessarily 


the  figure  which  occupies  the  mathemati- 
cal centre  of  the  canvas,  or  the  one  which 
is  placed  in  the  nearest  foreground,  or  the 
one  possessing  the  greatest  number  of 
inches,  that  gives  the  picture  its  chief 
significance;  but  it  is  the  figure  towards 
which  the  painter's  art  at  once  carries  the 
beholder's  eye,  the  one  towards  which  the 
natural  lines  converge,  and  on  which  the 
light  falls  clearest.  It  may  be  a  mere 
speck  on  the  horizon,  a  horseman  half 
hidden  in  a  moving  cloud  of  dust ;  but  if 
all  the  other  figures  in  the  painting  are 
straining  their  eyes  upon  that  same  dust- 
cloud,  if  the  stretching  sweep  and  con- 
verging lines  of  the  roadway  carry  your 
own  gaze  in  the  same  direction,  you  know 
without  being  told  that  the  galloping 
horseman  is  destined  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  the  pictured  drama.  Similarly, 
in  a  novel,  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  take  a 
character  which  through  a  dozen  chapters 
has  moved  indistinctly  along  the  outer 
edge  of  the  story's  action, — provided  that 
in  some  subtle,  unobtrusive  way  your 
attention  is  led  in  that  direction,  and  you 
are  made  to  foresee  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  gallop  into  the  fore- 
ground, the  crucial  moment  will  have 
been  reached. 

But  unless  the  author  himself  has  a 
clear  conception  of  which  characters  are 
to  play  the  leading  roles,  he  will  neces- 
sarily fail  to  focus  your  interest  upon  the 
right  men  and  the  right  women,  and  as 
you  close  the  book  you  will  have  a  vague 
sense  of  having  been  unfairly  mystified, 
if  not  deliberately  cheated.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, a  plot  after  this  fashion ;  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman  are  about  to 
contract  a  marriage  as  unsuitable  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view  as  the  alliance 
which  Arthur  Pendennis  purposed  to 
make  with  the  illustrious  Fotheringay; 
and  after  the  fashion  of  the  crafty  Major, 
their  friends  intervene  and  break  it  off. 
Npw,  such  an  episode  may  be  treated 
in  either  of  two  ways:  it  may  form 
a  complete  story  by  itself,  or  it  may  be 
treated  as  a  prologue  to  a  longer  and 
stronger  story.  Any  middle  course  must 
result  in  anti-climax.  Yet  every  now  and 
then  one  comes  across  a  story  in  which 
the  author,  feeling  that  his  hero  or  his 
heroine  has  been  rather  shabbily  treated, 
and  wishing  to  achieve  the  conventional 
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''pleasant  ending/'  marshals  together  all 
the  unmarried  characters  who  have  even 
a  speaking  part  in  the  story,  picks  out  one 
whose  presence  the  reader  has  perhaps 
up  to  this  point  scarcely  been  aware  of, 
and  spoils  a  good  story  by  an  unexpected 
and  illogical  proposal. 

Or,  again,  take  the  case  of  several  in- 
terwoven plots  in  one  novel,  two  or  three 
women,  three  or  four  men,  whose  affec- 
tions are  all  in  more  or  less  unstable 
equilibrium.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  you 
that  to-day  Jack  has  a  better  chance  than 
Tom  of  winning  Mary;  that  Fanny  has 
refused  Harr}-  because  she  prefers  Dick ; 
and  that  by  to-morrow  Kitty  will  inter- 
vene and  alter  the  situation  by  monopolis- 
ing all  four  men  at  once.  There  is  some- 
thing more  important  than  the  mere  tell- 
ing of  what  happens,  and  that  is  to  make 
the  reader  feel  a  personal  interest  in  it 
all;  to  make  him  care  rather  keenly 
whether  Tom  wins  Mary,  and  Fanny 
loses  Dick ;  and  if  in  the  end  two  couples 
are  to  be  made  happy  and  one  miser- 
able, to  place  him  in  a  position  to 
decide  whether  the  author  intended  the 
book  on  the  whole  to  be  a  tragedy  or  a 
comedy. 

The  chief  fault  to  be  found  with  Mrs. 
Flora    Annie    Steel's    new    story,    The 

Sovereign  Remedy,  is 
**Thc  that,  out  of  a  rather  con- 

Sovereign  fusing  number  of  char- 

Remedy"  acters,    it  seems    impos- 

sible to  determine  which 
ones  she  herself  was  personally  interested 
in,  and  which  she  meant  the  reader  to  re- 
gard as  the  leading  parts.  This  confusion 
mars  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  book  of  considerable  strength.  It  has  a 
definite,  if  not  a  particularly  new,  central 
theme:  that  money  is  responsible  for  a 
large  share  of  the  world's  troubles,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  the  world 
persists  in  regarding  it  as  a  universal 
panacea,  a  Sovereign  Remedy.  The 
point  of  departure,  also,  is  clever  and  un- 
usual. Four  young  men,  all  strangers 
to  each  other,  meet  by  chance  at  a  pic- 
turesque spot  in  the  Welsh  mountains: 
a  narrow-minded  preacher,  a  progressive 
young  doctor,  a  millionaire  nobleman  and 
a  clerk.  There  is  a  heated  argument  over 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  a  hundred 
golden  sovereigns,  to  be  precise,  which  the 


millionaire  has  started  to  throw  away  into 
the  waters  of  the  lake  below  them,  for 
reasons  which  enliven  the  chapter,  but 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  main  plot.    As 
a  compromise,   it  is  arranged  that  tha 
money  shall  not  be  thrown  away,  but  hid- 
den in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  to  remain  there 
until  any  one  of  the  four  finds  himself 
in  a  position  of  such  need  as  to  feel  jus- 
tified in  coming  there,  without  notice  to 
the  others,  and  taking  it.     The  story,  in 
the  main,  is  a  chronicle  of  the  events 
which  lead  each  of  those  four  men  to 
make  a  secret  pilgrimage  to  that  moun- 
tain side,  and  in  each  case  to  find  that 
some  one  else  had  been  there  before  them. 
But  to  tell  only  so  much  of  the  book  is 
scarcely  to  make  a  beginning  of  setting 
forth  its  complex  and  interwoven  plot. 
The  destinies  of  these  four  men,  who  meet 
so  curiously  by  the  wayside,  intersect  in 
strange  and  unexpected  ways;  there  are 
several  fine,  rare,  lovable  women  in  the 
book :  there  is  Aura,  the  unworldly,  who 
passed  her  whole  childhood  without  ever 
having  seen  a  piece  of  money,  and  who 
finally  missed  her  happiness  because  her 
great  fear  was  to  love  too  well ;  and  there 
is  Helen,  the  calm  and  practical,  who  al- 
most let  happiness  pass  her  by,  because 
she    feared   that    she   did   not   love   well 
enough.     There  is  no  dearth  of  stirring 
episodes  and  sudden  surprises ;  and  yet  it 
leaves  the  reader  rather  cold,  rather  out 
of  sympathy  with  one  and  all  the  women 
and  the  men.     He  does  not  greatly  care 
whether  it  is  Ted  the  clerk  or  Ned  the 
millionaire  who  wins  Aura  the  unworldly, 
nor  whether  the  unsuccessful  suitor  fi- 
nally wins  her  back,  in  defiance  of  law 
and   honour;   he   does  not   greatly  care 
whether  Helen  finally  takes  pity  on  the 
progressive  young  doctor,  or  leaves  him 
to  die  of  blood-poison,  alone  in  a  foreign 
hospital;  he  does  not  even  care  to  know 
who  it  was  that  took  from   its  hiding 
place  in  the  rock  the  hundred  pounds 
which   was   to   have   been   a    Sovereign 
Remedy.    In  fact,  the  question  seems  so 
immaterial  that  it  is  not  worth  while  even 
to  feel  resentful  when  in  almost  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  last  page  it  appears  that 
the  hundred  pounds  were  stolen  by  a  man 
who  has  no  leading  role  in  the  book,  a 
man  who  comes  into  it  only  long  enough 
to  confess  what  he  has  done. 
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This  story  by  Mrs.  Steel  and  The  Kins- 
man, by  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick,  have  at 

least    this    in    common, 

"The  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  books  a  poor 

Kinsman"  clerk   and   a   millionaire 

are    cousins,    who    have. 

gone  through  life  with- 
out having  suspected  each  other's  exist- 
ence, until  one  day,  when  off  for  a  jaunt 
in  the  country,  they  meet  face  to  face. 
In  The  Kinsman,  Bert  Gammage  and 
Roger  Blois  are  not  only  cousins  but  they 
are  astonishingly  alike ;  so  much  so  that, 
in  meeting,  each  experiences  the  uncanny 
sensation  of  having  met  himself  face  to 
face.  Their  bewilderment  leads  to  an  ex- 
planation, a  discovery  of  their  family  con- 
nection, a  statement  of  Gammage's  dis- 
content with  the  small  clerkship  that  he  is 
too  lazy  to  fill  properly,  and  of  Blois's 
recent  return  from  Australia,  where  he 
has  acquired  a  fortune.  The  sparkling 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  just  below  the 
cliff  where  they  meet,  tempt  Blois  to  take 
a  swim,  in  spite  of  a  warning  that  the 
currents  are  dangerous ;  and  an  hour  later 
his  new-found  cousin  returns  to  find  that 
his  clothes  still  lie  on  the  shore  awaiting 
his  return.  Evidently  the  wealthy  Aus- 
tralian has  been  overcome  by  the  tide  and 
swept  to  sea ;  there  is  no  one  in  England 
who  knows  him  intimately;  in  view  of 
their  facial  resemblance,  it  ought  to  be  a 
simple  matter,  so  the  short-sighted,  vul- 
gar little  cockney,  Gammage,  thinks,  to 
step  into  his  cousin's  shoes,  take  posses- 
sion of  his  fortune,  visit  the  fashionable 
relatives  whom  Blois  has  casually  spoken 
of,  and  maybe,  who  knows,  end  by  marry- 
ing the  girl  whom  Blois  already  had  de- 
signs upon?  There  are  just  two  rather 
serious  obstacles  to  the  success  of  this 
plan,  suddenly  conceived  and  rashly  un- 
dertaken :  first,  that  Blois  is  a  gentleman, 
and  his  cousin  neither  is  nor  ever  coul3 
be, — a  difference  which  even  Blois*s  casual 
acquaintances  are  bound  to  notice;  and 
secondly,  it  happens  that  Gammage  is 
overhasty  in  concluding  that  his  cousin 
is  dead,  because  it  turns  out  that  he  is 
very  much  alive.  And  although  fate 
throws  numerous  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
his  proving  his  identity  and  ousting  the 
impostor,  yet  when  he  finally  does  square 
accounts  he  does  it  very  effectively.  A 
distinctly  amusing  story,  in  which  there 


is  not  for  an  instant  any  dojibt  which  are 
the  real  hero  and  heroine. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Fraser  is  one  of  those  un- 
reasonable authors  who  are  not  satisfied 

with  having  a  distinct 
"The  gift  for  doing  a  certain 

Lone  kind  of  thing,  but  insist 

Furrow"  from  time  to  time  upon 

trying  to  do  something 
radically  different,  for  which  their  par- 
ticular talents  do  not  in  the  least  fit  them. 
When  he  is  writing  up-to-date  animal 
fables  like  Mooswa,  or  race-track  stories 
like  Thoroughbreds,  or  Hindoo  tales  with 
a  touch  of  weirdness  in  them,  Mr.  Fraser 
is  in  his  element.  But  a  volume  like  The 
Lone  Furrow  is,  to  put  it  kindly,  not  one 
of  his  happy  efforts.  The  theme  of  the 
story  is  as  sombre  as  the  title :  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  young,  ardent,  over-zeal- 
ous Scotch  clergyman,  who  one  Sunday 
preaches  a  fiery  temperance  sermon,  and 
the  next  day  has  passed  out  of  sight  and 
knowledge,  leaving  a  bewildered  congre- 
gation, and  a  heart-broken  wife, — who, 
perhaps,  holds  the  key  of  the  situation, 
if  she  would  only  speak,  but  she  will  not. 
Chapter  after  chapter  follow  each  other, 
full  of  the  burden  of  weary  waiting, 
varied  with  the  gossip,  the  conjectures, 
the  malicious  accusations  of  the  missing 
man's  parishioners,  who  seem  to  have 
been  as  suspicious  and  evil-minded  a  con- 
gregation as  ever  a  weak  and  erring 
minister  ran  away  from.  But  in  the  end 
the  secret  is  disclosed,  and  it  proves  to  be 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  the 
opium  habit.  That  a  clergyman  could 
go  on.  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year,  ministering  to  the  needs  of  his  flock, 
and  never  once  having  his  secret  vice  sus- 
pected, until  the  final  intellectual  collapse 
arrives,  may  be  conceded,  for  the  drug 
plays  strange  tricks.  But  when  Mr. 
Fraser  tells  us  that  one  of  his  characters 
has  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  India 
and  is  familiar  with  eastern  customs,  and 
yet  fails  to  solve  the  mystery ,  although  the 
missing  man's  clothing  and  personal  ef- 
fects all  reek  with  the  clinging  odour  of 
opium  smoke,  he  taxes  our  credulity  too 
far.  At  the  opening  of  the  story,  it  wa^ 
fair  to  presume  that  the  Reverend  Neil 
Munro  was  to  fill  the  principal  role ;  but 
really  you  can't  call  it  a  leading  part 
where  a  character  does  not  come  upon  the 
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final  curtain. 
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ing any  of  his  later  stories.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  did  like  it,  then  it  is 
an  equally  safe  wager  that  Boh  Hampton 
of  Placer  is  the  sort  of  book  you  are  look- 
ing for.  An  epitome  of  the  plot,  however, 
does  the  story  injustice ;  it  sounds  so  curi- 
ously familiar,  so  very  much  like  a  score 
of  other  volumes,  of  Ouidaesque  flavour, 
in  which  an  army  officer  is  unjustly  ac- 
cused of  another's  crime,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  suspicion  passes  out  from  his 
old  life  and  drops  lower  and  lower  in  the 
social  scale,  until  finally  the  needed 
miracle  happens  to  reinstate  him.  Ran-* 
dall  Parrish  has  an  undeniably  clever 
touch,  a  trick  of  putting  life  and  reality 
into  rank  melodrama, — for  melodrama  is 
unquestionably  the  right  word  for  a  large 
part  of  Boh  Hampton.  But  there  is  a 
prelude  to  the  story,  a  scene  in  a  canon, 
where  a  handful  of  men,  and  just  one 
girl,  are  cornered  by  a  band  of  hostile 
Indians,  and  hold  them  at  bay  for  three 
days  and  nights,  until  food  and  water  and 
ammunition  fail,  and  the  fever  from  their 
wounds  consumes  them, — and  then  at 
last,  in  the  moment  of  the  final  massacre. 
Bob  Hampton,  the  outcast,  hits  on  a  way 
to  save  the  girl,  a  way  so  ingenious,  so 
obvious,  and  yet  requiring  such  strength 
and  daring,  that  the  detailed  and  graphic 
portrayal  of  it  endows  the  book  with  a  de- 
gree of  strength  and  dignity  that  it  would 
not  otherwise  possess.  One  w^ould  like 
to  see  the  same  quality  of  narration  ex- 
pended upon  a  simpler  and  more  natural 
plot. 

One  other  book  remains  to  be  briefly 
spoken  of,  a  book  so  unusual,  so  foreign 
to  occidental  methods  of  thought  and 
workmanship  that  it  scarcely  fits  into  any 
general  article  upon  current  fiction,  either 
this  month  or  any  other.  And  yet  it  de- 
serves to  have  attention  called  to  it  rather 
emphatically,  because  of  the  curious 
mystic  poetry  of  its  subject  matter,  and 
the  exotic  charm  of  its  style.  There  is 
a  promise  of  something  unusual  in  the 
very  name,  A  Draught  of  the  Blue;  and 
one  turns  curiously  to  the  title-page,  to 
discover  that  the  contents  are  Hindoo 
love  stories,  translated  from  the  original 
manuscripts  by  F.  W.  Bain,  whose  earlier 
industry  gave  us  one  other  volume  of  real 
charm,  A  Digit  of  the  Moon.  To  a 
reader  who  possesses  anything  more  than 
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a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge  of 
Hindoo  life  and  Hindoo  religious  thought, 
there  is  a  very  genuine  pleasure  in  read- 
ing the  two  curious  tales  that  make  up 
this  new  volume,  because  they  are  not 
only  fascinating  in  themselves,  as  speci- 
mens of  delicate  and  involved  mysticism, 
but  because  they  are  so  abundantly  and 
unmistakably  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 


the  Orient,  the  imagery  of  the  Vedic 
hymns,  the  music  .of  all  the  soft,  strange 
names  of  Brahman  mythology.  It  would 
be  more  than  a  blunder  to  mar  the  charm 
by  an  inadequate  retelling;  but  it  is  one 
of  those  rare  volumes  about  which'  a 
critic  feels  that  he  cannot  err  in  urging 
that  it  should  be  read. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper, 


MISTRAL  AND  THE  LANGUAGE 
OF  THE  TROUBADOURS 


RTEMUS  WARD  had 
an  amusing  device  for 
hiding  his  ignorance  of 
the  work  of  the  literary 
lights  of  his  time.  He 
wrote  me  a  most  divert- 
ing letter  on  the  subject 
during  his  first  lecture  tour  in  the  West, 
in  which  he  said  that  when  he  visited 
the  editorial  offices  out  there  and  the 
boys  greeted  him  heartily,  saying,  "Of 
course  you  know  Reginald  de  Vere  of 
the  Tribune?''  he  immediately  answered, 
"Oh,  yes ;  he's  a  pew-rist."  "Dick  Fol- 
linsbee  of  the  Herald T  "Oh,  yes ;  he's 
a  pcw-rist."  "Will  Bickcrstaffe  of  the 
Timesr  "Oh,  yes ;  he's  a  pew-rist."  "I 
didn't  know  any  one  of  them  from  a  side 
o'  sole  leather,"  wrote  Artemus,  "but  I 
immediately  said  he  was  a  purist,  drawl- 
ing out  the  first  syllable,  and  that  satis- 
fied them,  and  it  ended  in  a  laugh." 

It  is  not  impossible  that  some  learned 
individuals  of  our  own  days  may  have 
little  understanding  of  the  literary  status 
of  Mistfal,  the  poet  of  the  langue  d'Oc, 
beyond  the  vague  idea  that  he  is  a 
"purist"  of  a  certain  kind,  and  a  very  un- 
important kind,  at  that ;  but  the  old  say- 
ing that  "money  talks"  has  been  proved 
in  the  case  of  Frederick  Mistral.  The 
bestowal  upon  the  famous  Provencal 
poet  of  $20,000  from  the  trust  fund  of 
the  inventor  of  dynamite,  and  Mistral's 
presentation  of  this  sum  to  the  Proven9al 
Museum  at  Aries,  have  drawn  attention 


to  the  man,  his  career  and  his  wonderful 
language ;  and  at  the  present  day  not  to 
know  who  the  author  of  MirHo  is,  is  in- 
deed to  argue  one's  self  unknown. 

Strange  has  been  the  destiny  of  the 
ancient  tongue  which  this  great  poet  has 
employed  in  the  production  of  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  verses  which  ever 
were  evolved  in  the  brain  of  man.  Pro- 
vencal literature  has  flourished  at  two 
periods,  with  an  interval  between  them 
of  six  hundred  years,  spontaneous  re- 
vival being  followed  by  rapid  decline. 
Prior  to  the  twclth  century  nothing  fore- 
shadowed the  poetic  movement  of  the 
Troubadours ;  and  prior  to  1850  nothing 
gave  promise  of  the  splendid  blossoming 
of  the  masterpieces  of  the  F^libres;  for 
so  gfreat  is  the  distance  between  Mistral 
and  the  petty  poets  in  the  langue  d'Oc 
of  the  sixteenth,  sevententh  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  that  one  fails  to  estab- 
lish between  them  and  the  author  of 
Mireio  any  affiliation  whatever.  The 
name  of  Fclibres,  which  the  young  Pro- 
vencal poets.  Mistral,  Roumanille,  Au- 
banel  and  others,  took  for  themselves  in 
the  Provenqal  Almanac  started  at  Avig- 
non* in  1854,  was  discovered  by  Mistral 
in  an  ancient  Provencal  prayer,  although 
the  founders  of  the  FHibrige  had  nothing 
solemn  about  them.  They  introduced 
themselves  in  a  deligfhtful  set  of  verses, 
each  ending  with  a  joyous  and  harmoni- 
ous refrain,  whose  substance  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  writers  were  the  gay  Pro- 
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ven^aux  FHihres,  loving  their  dear 
Provence,  and  all  loyal,  happy,  inde- 
pendent friends.  Romanticists  the  world 
over  gave  a  warm  welcome  to  the  youth- 
ful poets  who  made  their  bows  in  so 
modest  and  charming  a  manner.  The 
Provenqal  Almanac  still  flourishes  as  the 
annual  memento  of  the  Fdlibrten  mani- 
festations, and  the  study  of  its  pages 
from  its  inception  to  the  present  time  is 
indispensable  to  those  who  wish  to  learn 
the  history  of  the  Provencal  renaissance. 
Many  poems  by  Mistral,  Aubanel  and 
other  masters  of  Provengal  literature  ap- 
peared there  for  the  first  time,  before 
their  later  collection.  Here  are  the 
beautiful  Provenqal  poems  of  Paul 
Arene,  which  have  never  been  printed 
elsewhere ;  Alphonse  Daudet  figures  here 
also.  Among  other  things,  he  wrote,  in 
Provenqal,  one  of  his  prettiest  stories, 
Mr.  Seguin's  Goat;  "a  precious  docu- 
ment," says,  a  recent  critic,  "which  re- 
veals the  secret  of  the  style  of  the  master- 
writer,  showing  the  current  at  its  source." 
It  is  in  this  almanac  that  Roumanille,  the 
celebrated  story-teller,  has  scattered  from 
full  hands  the  treasures  of  his  mind,  and 
his  irresistible  fun,  whose  broadness 
never  exceeds  the  limits  of  decency. 
"Roumanille  is  a  family  Rabelais"  is  a 
popular  saying. 

The  circulation  of  the  Provenqal  Al- 
manac reaches  15,000  copies,  which 
means  that  its  success  remains  great. 

In  English  and  in  French  there  is  a 
language  of  the  streets  and  a  written  lan- 
guage; so  also  there  is  a  spoken  and 
a  written  Provenqal .  The  literary  Pro- 
venqal language  is  the  construction  of 
the  Felibres,  and  its  orthography  cannot 
be  learned  in  schools.  It  was  settled 
upon  by  Mistral,  who  is  an  eminent  phi- 
lologer  and  a  clear  and  subtle  gram- 
marian, and  has  been  codified  by  him  in 
The  Treasure  of  the  FHibrige,  a  work 
which  won  for  him  the  Ernest  Reynaud 
prize  from  the  Academy,  and  which  must 
be  followed  by  those  Felibres  who  wish 
to  write  correctly.  But  it  is  rare  that  be- 
ginners possess  perfectly  the  language 
and  the  spelling:  their  style  is  enamelled 
with  gallicisms  and  feels  too  much  the 
influence  of  French,  unless  it  be  simply 
phonetic.  And  the  editor  of  a  Felibreen 
newspaper  passes  long  hours,  often  from 


his  sleep,  in  correcting  defective  terms, 
replacing  them  properly,  and  correcting 
the  spelling. 

The  language  of  the  Troubadours 
has  abundant  expression  in  the  world 
of  periodic  literature.  Mistral  founded 
the  Provenqal  paper,  the  Aioli,  in 
1890,  which  appeared  three  times  per 
month,  on  the  7th,  17th,  and  27th. 
Paul  Arene,  who  wrote  for  it,  called  this 
a  cabalistic  periodicity;  but  this  was  not 
the  first  attempt  by  any  means  to  put 
forth  a  journal  in  the  Oc  language.  The 
Provenqal  press  counts  its  seventy  years 
of  existence,  and,  dead  and  living,  num- 
bers some  fifty  papers,  disseminated  over 
various  points  in  the  Meridional  terri- 
tory. Many  of  these  light  publications 
are  full  of  life  and  vigour  and  are  eagerly 
sought  by  fun-lovers,  while  several 
highly  dignified  and  grave  periodicals 
give  part  place  to  the  Provenqal  in  their 
pages.  Among  those  may  be  named  the 
learned  Revue  des  Langncs  Romanes, 
well  known  and  much  esteemed  by  Ro- 
manisants  of  the  entire  world,  and 
founded  in  1870;  and  La  Revue  FHi- 
brkenne,  which,  founded  in  1885,  and 
still  directed  by  M.  Paul  Marieton,  yet 
appears  from  time  to  time. 

To  the  reviews  and  journals  of  the 
Langue  d'Oc,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  must  be  added  the  periodic  an- 
nuals. There  are  about  fifteen  of  these 
almanacs  scattered  over  the  Midi,  and  if 
there  are  certain  ones  which,  because 
of  their  age,  sell  more  than  others,  one 
may  say  that  in  the  region  where  they 
appear  they  all  have  great  success. 
Abounding  in  popular  tales,  in  jokes  a  bit 
broad  but  never  coarse,  they  are  read 
with  pleasure,  even  by  persons  who  use 
French  only  all  the  year  around ;  worthy 
burgesses  who  have  given  up  the  old 
local  speech,  but  who  know  all  the  savour 
that  that  speech  imparts  to  •  certain 
humorous  stories. 

How  do  the  Felibreen  journals  live? 
The  Alioli  was  founded  by  Mistral  at  his 
own  expense.  The  great  resource  of  the 
press  to-day  is  its  advertising.  The  most 
important  papers,  it  is  well  known,  could 
not  exist  without  their  advertisers.  This 
resource  is  but  little  cultivated  by  the 
journals  of  the  Langue  d'Oc.  There  are 
several  causes  for  this.  The  journals  only 
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appear  once  or  twice  a  month ;  their  cir- 
culation is  very  small,  and  lastly,  and 
above  all,  they  are  directed  by  poets,  who 
everywhere  are  weak  in  the  matter  of 
business.  The  sale  of  the  numbers  also 
bring  in  little ;  in  reality  they  only  live  by 
their  subscriptions.  One  may  therefore 
say  that  this  interesting  press  has  but  a 
precarious  existence. 

As  a  language  the  Proven5ai  no  doubt 
gained  in  escaping  the  influence  of  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and  other  literary 
Salons,  as  well  as  the  torture  instruments 
of  the  academies,  and  thus  it  has  retained 
a  freshness,  a  savour  and  an  abundance 
of  astonishing  forms;  but,  forsaken  by 
lettered  persons,  proscribed  by  the  teach- 
ers, remaining  in  consequence  foreign  to 
the  philosophic  and  scientific  movement 
and  to  all  foreign  fertilisation,  it  has  not 
been  able  to  enrich  itself  from  that  special 
vocabulary  without  which  it  seems  as  if 
we  could  not  to-day  reason  on  abstract 
things. 

One  may  indeed  answer  that  Plato  did 
not  use  a  special  vocabulary,  that  Cicero 
and  Seneca  wrote  the  Latin  of  all  let- 
tered persons;  and  that  Bossuet,  Pascal, 
Malebranche,  philosophers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  a  good  part  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  have  used 
no  other  than  the  ordinary  language. 
Yes;  but  the  philosophic  and  scientific 
domain  has  become  so  greatly  enlarged  1 
And  it  is  not  only  our  discoveries  which 
have  extended  it ;  it  is  our  thought  that 
has  become  richer. 

It  is  true  that  Mistral  in  certain  of  his 
discourses,  as  well  as  other  great  writers 
of  the  Langue  d'Oc,  have  succeeded  in 
painting  in  Provencal  the  most  peculiar 
aspects  of  modem  life  and  in  treating 
the  most  abstract  questions  of  science. 


But  it  is  a  matter  here  relating  only  to 
the  masters  of  the  Provencal  language, 
and  in  a  few  isolated  works.  The 
habitual  contributors  of  the  journals  of 
the  Langue  d'Oc  care  little  for  grave, 
let  alone  serious  questions.  Gayety  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  these  papers.  It 
is  a  question  among  the  editors  as  to 
whom  shall  find  the  most  amusing  story, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  the  public  which 
buys  the  papers  is  looking  for. 

Will  the  language  of  the  Troubadours 
die?  The  early  demise  of  the  Langue 
d'Oc  has  been  often  predicted. 

The  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  sud- 
denly became  extinct.  Is  the  poetry  of 
the  Felibres  also  to  disappear?  and  the 
admirable  poems  of  the  Mistrals,  the  Au- 
benals,  the  Roumanilles,  and  so  many 
others,  will  they  have  been  the  supreme 
harmonies  of  a  dying  language?  This 
is  what  bad  prophets  gravely  foretell. 

The  friends  of  the  Provencal  language 
smile  at  this  assertion ;  the  funeral  has 
been  so  frequently  announced  1  Mr.  Jules 
Veran,  to  whose  admirable  researches 
full  tribute  of  grateful  acknowledgment 
for  data  is  here  made,  says  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

"For  centuries  the  LangMe  d'Oc  has  resisted 
all  asf^auhs.  To  the  ordinances  of  kings,  to 
the  anathemas  of  the  Church,  to  the  menaces 
of  the  Jacohin  Revolution,  to  the  scorn  of 
Academies,  the  disdain  of  citizens,  it  answered 
one  day  by  MirHo!  It  will  die,  however,  they 
say,  because  everything  dies.  But  when?  In 
a  far  distant  future,  doubtless ;  but  a  language 
it  dead  while  there  remains  somewhere 
e  mountains  a  shepherd  who  converses 
in  it  with  the  stars." 

Olive  Logan. 


CHRONICLES    OF    THE    IMP 

BY   JEFFERY    FARNOL 

VI.— "THE    LAND    OF    HEART'S    DELIGHT'' 


URELY  there  never  was 
and  never  could  be  such 
another  morning  as  this ! 
Ever  since  the  first 
peep  of  dawn  a  blackbird 
had  been  singing  to  me 
from  the  fragrant 
syrmga-busli  that  blosomed  just  beneath 
my  window.  Each  morning  I  had  wak- 
ened to  the  joyous  melody  of  his  golden 
song.  But  to-day  the  order  was  reversed. 
I  had  sat  there  at  my  open  casement, 
breathing  the  sweet  purity  of  the  morn- 
ing, watching  the  eastern  sky  turn  slowly 
from  pearl-grey  to  saffron  and  from 
saffron  to  deepest  crimson,  until  at  last 
the  new-risen  sun  had  filled  all  the  world 
with  his  glory.  And  then  this  blackbird 
of  mine  had  begun — very  hoarse  at  first, 
trying  a  note  now  and  then  in  a  tentative 
sort  of  fashion,  as  though  still  drowsy 
and  not  quite  sure  of  himself,  but  little 
by  little  his.  notes  had  grown  longer, 
richer,  mellower,  until  here  he  was  pour- 
ing out  his  soul  in  an  ecstasy. 

Ah  !  surely  there  never  was,  there  never 
could  be,  such  another  morning  as  this! 
Out  of  the  green  twilight  of  the  woods 
a  gentle  wind  was  blowing,  laden  with  the 
scent  of  earth  and  hidden  flowers.  Dew- 
drops  twinkled  in  the  grass  and  hung 
glistening  from  every  leaf  and  twig,  and 
beyond  all  was  the  sheen  of  the  murmur- 
ous river. 

The  blackbird  was  in  full  song  now, 
and  by  degrees  others  joined  in — thrush, 
and  lark,  and  linnet,  with  the  humbler 
voices  of  the  farmyard — until  the  sunny 
air  was  vibrant  with  the  chorus. 

Presently  a  man  in  a  sleeved  waistcoat 
crossed  the  paddock,  whistling  lustily, 
and  from  somewhere  below  there  rose  a 
merry  clatter  of  plates  and  dishes;  and 
thus  the  old  inn,  which  had  seen  so  many 
mornings,  woke  up  to  yet  another. 

But  there  never  was,  there  never  could 
be,  just  such  another  morning  as  this 
was! 


And  in  a  little  while,  having  dressed 
with  more  than  usual  care,  I  went  down- 
stairs to  find  my  breakfast  awaiting  me 
in  the  "Sanded  Parlour,"  having  ordered 
it  for  this  early  hour  the  night  previously 
— ham  and  eggs  and  fragrant  coffee, 
what  mortal  could  wish  for  more? 

And  while  I  ate,  waited  on  by  the  rosy- 
checked  chambermaid,  in  came  Master 
Amos  Daggett,  mine  host,  to  pass  the 
time  of  day,  and  likewise  to  assure  me 
that  my  baggage  should  catch  the  early 
train;  who  when  I  rose,  my  meal  at  an 
end,  paused  to  wipe  his  honest  hand  quite 
needlessly  upon  his  snowy  apron  ere  he 
wished  me  "Good-bye." 

So  having  duly  remembered  the  afore- 
said rosy-cheeked  chambermaid,  the  ob- 
sequious "Boots"  and  the  grinning  ostler, 
I  sallied  forth  into  the  sunshine,  and 
crossing  the  green,  where  stood  the  bat- 
tered sign-post,  I  came  to  a  flight  of 
rough  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which  my 
boat  was  moored.  In  I  stepped,  cast 
loose  the  painter,  and  shipping  the  sculls, 
shot  out  into  the  stream. 

No,  there  never  was,  there  never  could 
be,  just  such  another  morning  as  this,  for 
to-day  I  was  to  marry  Lisbeth,  and  every 
stroke  of  the  oar  carried  me  nearer  to  her 
and  happiness. 

Gaily  the  alders  bent  and  nodded  to 
me;  joyfully  the  birds  piped  and  sang; 
merrily  the  water  laughed  and  chattered 
against  my  prow  as  I  rowed  through  the 
golden  morning. 

Long  before  the  hour  appointed  I 
reached  the  water-stairs  at  Fane  Court, 
and  tying  my  skiff,  lighted  my  pipe  and 
watched  the  smoke  rise  slowly  into  the 
still  air  while  I  tried  "to  possess  my  soul 
in  patience." 

Sitting  thus,  I  dreamed  many  a  fair 
dream  of  the  new  life  that  was  to  be,  and 
made  many  resolutions,  as  a  man  should 
upon  his  wedding  morn. 

And  at  last  came  Lisbeth  herself, 
swiftly,  lightly,  as  fair  and  sweet,  and  fresh 
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as  the  morning,  who  yet  paused  a  while 
to  lean  upon  the  balustrade  and  look 
down  at  me  beneath  the  brim  of  her  hat. 
Up  I  rose  and  stretched  out  my  hands 
to  her,  but  she  still  stood  there,  and  I 
saw  her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  eyes 
shy  and  tender. 

So  once  more  we  stood  upon  the  old 
water-stairs,  she  on  the  top  stair,  I  on 
the  lower ;  and  again  I  saw  the  little  foot 
beneath  her  skirt  come  slowly  towards 
me  and  hesitate. 

"Dick,"  she  said,  "you  know  that  Aunt 
Agatha  has  cut  me  off — disinherited  me 
altogether — you  have  had  time  to  think 
it  all  over?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  are  quite — quite  sure?" 

"Quite !  I  think  I  have  been  so  all  my 
life." 

"Fm  penniless  now,  Dick,  a  beggar, 
with  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  clothes 
I  wear." 

**Yes,"  I  said,  catching  her  hands  in 
mine,  "my  beggar-maid;  the  loveliest, 
noblest,  sweetest  that  ever  stooped  to  be- 
stow her  love  on  man." 

"Dick,  how  glorious  everything  is  this 
morning — the  earth,  the  sky,  and  the 
river ! 

"It  is  our  wedding  morning!"  said  I. 

"Our  wedding  day,"  she  repeated  in  a 
whisper. 

"And  there  never  was  just  such  a 
morning  as  this,"  said  I. 

"But,  Dick,  all  days  cannot  be  as  this — 
there  must  come  clouds  and  storm  some- 
times, and — and — O  Dick!  are  you  sure 
that  you  will  never,  never  regret " 

"I  love  you,  Lisbeth,  in  the  shadow  as 
well  as  the  sunshine — love  you  ever  and 
always."  And  so,  the  little  foot  hesitat- 
ing no  longer,  Lisbeth  came  down  to 
me. 

Oh,  never  again  could  there  be  such 
another  morning  as  this! 

"Ahoy  1" 

I  looked  round  with  a  start,  and  there, 
his  cap  cocked  rakishly  over  one  eye,  his 
"murderous  cutlass"  at  his  hip  and  his 
arms  folded  across  his  chest,  stood 
"Scarlet  Sam,  the  Terror  of  the  South 
Seas." 

"Imp!"  cried  Lisbeth. 

"Avast!"  cried  he  in  lusty  tones; 
"whereaway?" 


I  glanced  helplessly  at  Lisbeth  and  she 
at  me. 

"Whereaway,  shipmate?"  he  bellowed 
in  nautical  fashion,  but  before  I  could 
find  a  suitable  answer  Dorothy  made  her 
appearance  with  the  fluffy  kitten  "Lou- 
ise" cuddled  under  her  arm  as  usual. 

"How  do  you  do  ?"  she  said  demurely ; 
"it's  awfully  nice  to  get  up  so  early,  isn't 
it?  We  heard  auntie  creeping  about  on 
tippity-toes,  you  know,  so  we  came,  too. 
Reginald  said  she  was  pretending  to  be 
burglars,  but  I  think  she's  going  'pad- 
dling.'    Are  you,  auntie?" 

"No,  dear ;  not  this  morning,"  answered 
Lisbeth,  shaking  her  head. 

"Then  you  are  going  for  a  row  in 
Uncle  Dick's  boat.     How  fine!" 

"An'  you'll  take  us  with  you,  won't 
you,  Uncle  Dick  ?"  cried  the  Imp  eagerly. 
"We'll  be  pirates.  I'll  be  'Scarlet  Sam,' 
an'  you  can  be  'Timothy  Bone,  the  bo'- 
sun,'  like  you  were  last  time." 

"Impossible,  my  Imp,"  I  said  firmly. 
He  looked  at  me  incredulously  for  a 
moment,  then,  seeing  I  meant  it,  his  lip 
began  to  quiver. 

."I  didn't  think  T-Timothy  B-Bone' 
would  ever  desert  me,"  he  said,  and 
turned  away. 

"Oh,  auntie!"  exclaimed  Dorothy, 
"won't  you  take  us?" 

"Dear — not  this  morning." 

"Are  you  going  far,  then,  Uncle  Dick  ?" 

"Yes,  very  far,"  I  answered,  glancing 
uneasily  from  the  Imp's  drooping  figure 
to  Lisbeth. 

"I  wonder  where?" 

"Oh — well — er — down  the  river,"  I 
stammered,  quite  at  a  loss. 

"Ye-e-s,but  where?"  persisted  Dorothy. 

"Well,  to— er— to " 


f  if 


"To  the  'Land  of  Heart's  Delight, 
Lisbeth  put  in,  "and  you  may  come  with 
us,  after  all,  if  Uncle  Dick  will  take  you." 

"To  be  sure  he  will,  if  your  auntie 
wishes  it,"  I  cried,  "so  step  aboard,  my 
hearties,  and  lively!"  In  a  moment  the 
Imp's  hand  was  ii^  mine,  and  he  was 
smiling  up  at  me  with  wet  lashes. 

"I  knew  'Timothy  Bone'  could  never 
be  a — a  'mutinous  rogue,' "  he  said,  and 
turned  to  aid  Dorothy  aboard  with  the  air 
of  an  admiral  on  his  flagship. 

And  now,  all  being  ready,  he  unhitched 
the  painter,  or,  as  he  said,  "slipped  our 
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cable,"  and  we  glided  out  into  mid- 
stream. 

"A  ship/'  he  said  thoughtfully,  "always 
has  a  name.  What  shall  we  call  this  one  ? 
Last  time  we  were  'pirates'  and  she  was 
the  Black  Death " 

"Never  mind  last  time,  Imp,"  I  broke 
in ;  "to-day  she  is  the  Joyful  Hope" 

"That  doesn't  sound  very  *pirate-y,' 
somehow,"  he  responded  with  a  dis- 
paraging shake  of  the  head,  "but  I  s'pose 
it  will  have  to  do." 

And  so,  upon  that  summer  morning, 
the  good  ship  Joyful  Hope  set  sail  for  the 
"Land  of  Heart's  Delight,"  and  surely 
no  vessel  of  her  size  ever  carried  quite 
such  a  cargo  of  happiness  before  or 
since. 

And  once  again  "Scarlet  Sam"  stamped 
upon  the  "quarter-deck"  and  roared 
orders  anent  "lee  shrouds"  and  "weather 
braces,"  with  divers  injunctions  concern- 
ing the  "helm,"  while  his  eyes  rolled  and 
he  flourished  his  "murderous  cutlass"  as 
he  had  done  upon  a  certain  other  memo- 
rable occasion. 

Never,  never  again  could  there  be  just 
such  another  morning  as  this — for  two 
of  us  at  least. 

On  we  went,  past  rush  and  sedge  and 
weeping  willow,  by  roaring  weir  and  cav- 
ernous lock,  into  the  shadow  of  grim 
stone  bridges  and  out  again  into  the  sun- 
shine, past  shady  woods  and  green  up- 
lands, until  at  length  we  "cast  anchor" 
before  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  a 
particularly  worn  stone  gateway  sur- 
mounted by  a  crumbling  stone  cross. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  the  Imp,  staring, 
"this  is  a  church !" 

"Imp,"  I  nodded,  "I  believe  it  is." 

"But  to-day  isn't  Sunday,  you  know," 
he  remonstrated,  seeing  it  was  our  inten- 
tion to  land. 

"Never  mind  that,  Imp ;  *the  better  the 
deed,  the  better  the  day,  you  know.' " 

On  we  went,  Dorothy  with  the  fluffy 
Louise  beneath  her  arm  and  the  Imp  with 
cutlass  swinging  at  hi?  belt,  while  Lisbeth 
and  I  brought  up  the  rear,  and  as  we 
went  she  slipped  her  hand  into  mine.  In 
the  porch  we  came  upon  an  aged  woman 
busy  with  a  broom  and  a  very  large 
duster,  who,  catching  sight  of  Dorothy's 
kitten  and  the  Imp's  "murderous 
weapon,"  dropped  first  the  duster  and 


then  the  broom,  and  stood  staring  in  open- 
mouthed  astonishment. 

And  there  in  the  dim  old  church,  with 
the  morning  sun  making  a  glory  of  the 
window  above  our  heads,  and  with  the 
birds  for  our  choristers,  the  vows  were 
exchanged  and  the  blessing  pronounced 
that  gave  Lisbeth  and  her  future  into  my 
keeping;  yet  I  think  we  were  both  con- 
scious of  those  two  small  figures  in  the 
gloom  of  the  great  pew  behind,  who 
stared  in  round-eyed  wonderment. 

The  register  duly  signed,  and  all  for- 
malities over  and  done,  we  go  out  into 
the  sunshine;  and  once  more  the  aged 
woman,  richer  now  by  half  a  crown,  is 
reduced  to  mute  astonishment,  so  that 
speech  is  beyond  her,  when  the  Imp,  lift- 
ing his  feathered  cap,  politely  wishes  her 
"good-morning." 

Being  come  aboard  the  Joyful  Hope, 
there  ensued  an  awkward  pause,  during 
which  Lisbeth  looked  at  the  children  and 
I  at  her. 

"We  must  take  them  back  home,"  she 
said  at  last. 

"We  shall  miss  our  train,  Lisbeth." 

"But,"  and  here  she  blushed  most  de- 
lightfully, "there  is  really  no  hurry;  we 
can  take  a — a  later  one." 

"So  be  it,"  I  said,  and  laid  our  course 
accordingly. 

For  a  time  there  was  silence, -during 
which  the  Imp,  as  if  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  an  attack  by  bloodthirsty 
foes,  scowled  about  him,  pistol  in  hand, 
keeping,  as  he  said,  "his  weather  eye  lift- 
ing," while  Dorothy  glanced  from  Lisbeth 
to  me  and  back  again  with  puzzled  brows. 

"I  do  believe  you  have  been  marrying 
each  other !"  she  said  suddenly.  The  Imp 
forgot  all  about  his  "weather  eye"  and 
stared  aghast. 

"'Course  not !"  he  cried  at  last.  "Uncle 
Dick  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing,  would 
you.  Uncle  Dick?" 

"Imp,  I  have — I  do  confess  it." 

"Oh !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  deep- 
est tragedy.  "And  you  let  him  go  and 
do  it.  Auntie  Lisbeth  ?" 

"He  was  so  very,  very  persistent.  Imp," 
she  said,  actually  turning  crimson  beneath 
his  reproachful  eye. 

•"Don't  be  too  hard  on  us,   Imp,"   I 
pleaded. 

"I  s'pose  it  can't  be  helped  now,"  he 
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said,    a    little    mollified,    but    frowning 
sternly  nevertheless. 

"No,"  I  answered,  with  my  eyes  upon 
Lisbeth*s  lovely,  blushing  face,  "it  cer- 
tainly can't  be  helped  now/' 

"And  you'll  never  do  it  again?" 

"Never  again.  Imp." 

"Then  I  forgive  you,  only  why — why 
did  you  do  it?" 

"Well,  you  see,  my  Imp,  I  have  an  old 
house  in  the  country,  a  very  cosy  old 
place,  but  it's  lonely,  horribly  lonely,  to 
live  by  one's  self.  I've  wanted  somebody 
to  help  me  to  live  in  it  for  a  long  time, 
but  nobody  would,  you  know,  Imp.  At 
last  your  Auntie  Lisbeth  has  promised  to 
take  care  of  the  house  and  me,  to  fill  the 
desolate  rooms  with  her  voice  and  sweet 
presence,  and  my  empty  life  with  her  life. 
You  can't  quite  understand  how  much 
this  means  to  me  now.  Imp,  but  you  will 
some  day,  perhaps." 

"But  are  you  going  to  take  our  Auntie 
Lisbeth  away  from  us?"  cried  Dorothy. 

"Yes,  dear,"  I  answered,  "but " 

"Oh,  I  don't  like  that  one  bit!"  ex- 
claimed the  Imp. 

"But  you  shall  come  there  and  stay 
with  us  as  often  as  you  wish,"  said 
Lisbeth. 

"That  would  be  perfectly  beautiful!" 
cried  Dorothy. 

"Yes,  but  when?"  inquired  the  Imp 
gloomily. 

"Soon,"  I  answered. 

"Very  soon  I"  said  Lisbeth. 

"Will  you  promise  to  be  Timothy 
Bone,  the  bo'sun,'  an'  the  'Black  Knight,' 
an'  'Little-John'  whenever  I  want  you 
to — so  help  you  Sam,  Uncle  Dick  ?" 

"I  will.  Imp." 

"An'  make  me  a  long  sword  with  a — 
a  'deadly  point'?" 

"Yes,"  I  nodded,  "and  show  you  some 
real  ones,  too." 

"Real  ones  ?"  he  cried. 

"Oh,  yes,  and  armour  as  well ;  there's 
lots  of  it  in  the  old  house,  you  know." 

"Let's  go  now!"  he  cried,  nearly  up- 
setting the  boat  in  his  eagerness. 

"Oh !  O  Dick !"  cried  Lisbeth  at  this 
moment,  "Dick — ^there's  aunt  I" 

"Aunt?"  I  repeated. 

"Aunt  Agatha,  and  she  sees  us ;  look  I" 

Turning  my  head,  I  beheld  a  most  un- 
expected sight.    Advancing  directly  upon 


us  was  the  old  boat,  that  identical, 
weatherbeaten  tub  of  a  boat  in  which 
Lisbeth  and  I  had  come  so  near  ending 
our  lives  together,  the  which  has  already 
been  told  in  these  Chronicles.  On  the 
rowing-thwart  sat  Peter,  the  coachman, 
and  in  the  stern-sheets,  very  grim  and 
stiff  in  the  back,  her  lorgnettes  at  her 
eyes,  was  Lady  Warburton. 

Escape  was  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and  in  half  a  dozen  strokes  of  the  oar  we 
were  alongside  and  close  under  the  bat- 
tery of  the  lorgnettes. 

"Elizabeth,"  she  began  in  her  most 
ponderous  manner,  ignoring  my  presence 
altogether,  "Elizabeth,  child,  I  blush  for 
you."  i 

"Then,  aunt,  please  don't,"  cried  Lis- 
beth ;  "I  can  do  quite  enough  of  that  for 
myself.  I'm  always  blushing  lately,"  and 
as  if  to  prove  her  words  she  immediately 
proceeded  to  do  so. 

"Elizabeth,"  proceeded  Lady  War- 
burton,  making  great  play  with  her 
lorgnettes,  "your  very  shameless,  un- 
grateful letter  I  received  last  night.  This 
morning  I  arose  at  an  objectionably  early 
hour,  travelled  down  in  a  draughty  train, 
and  here  I  am  out  on  a  damp  and  nasty 
river  in  a  leaky  boat,  with  my  feet  hor- 
ribly wet,  but  determined  to  save  you 
from  an  act  which  you  may  repent  all 
your  days." 

"Excuse  me,'  I  said,  bowing  deeply, 
"but  such  heroic  devotion  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  and  admired.  In 
Lisbeth's  name  I  beg  to  thank  you; 
nevertheless " 

"Mr.  Brent,  I  believe?"  she  said  in  a 
tone  of  faint  surprise,  as  though  noticing 
my  presence  for  the  first  time. 

"At  your  service,  madam  1"  I  answered 
with  another  bow. 

"Then  I  must  ask  you  to  convey  my 
ward  back  to  Fane  Court  immediately; 
she  and  the  children  will  accompany  mc 
to  London  at  once." 

"My  dear  Lady  Warburton,"  I  said» 
fronting  the  lorgnettes  with  really  ad- 
mirable fortitude,  "it  grieves  me  to  deny 
you  this  request,  but  believe  me,  it  is  im- 
possible I" 

"Impossible  I"  she  repeated. 

"Quite!"  I  answered.  "You  here  be- 
hold the  good  ship  Joyful  Hope,  bound 
for  the  'Land  of  Heart's  Delight,'  and  we 
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aboard     are     all     determined     on     our 
course/' 

**  *An'  the  wind  blows  fair,  an'  our 
helm's  a-lee,  so  it's  heave,  my  mariners, 
all — O !'  "  cried  the  Imp  in  his  nautical 
voice. 

"Dear  me!"  ejaculated  Lady  Warbur- 
ton,  starting.  "Elizabeth,  be  so  obliging 
as  to  tell  me  what  it  all  means.  Why 
have  you  dragged  these  children  from 
their  beds  to  come  philandering  upon  a 
horrid  river  at  such  an  hour?" 

"Excuse  me,  aunt,  but  she  didn't  drag 
us,"  protested  the  Imp,  bowing  exactly 
as  I  had  done  a  moment  before. 

"Oh,  no,  we  came,"  nodded  Dorothy. 

"An'  we've  been  getting  married,  you 
know,"  said  the  Imp. 

"And  it  was  all  very,  very  beautiful," 
added  Dorothy;  "even  Louise  enjoyed  it 
ever  so  much !"  and  she  kissed  the  fluffy 
kitten. 

"Married!"  cried  Lady  Warburton  in 
a  tone  of  horror ;  "married !" 

"They  would  do  it,  you  know,"  sighed 
the  Imp. 

"And  quite  right,  too,"  said  Dorothy; 
"everybody  always  marries  somebody, 
sometime;  it's  very  fashionable  at  pres- 
ent. Mamma  did  and  so  shall  I  when  I 
grow  up,  I  suppose." 
p9miBpx9  ^jpiiqo  'snoiDBjS  ssaupooQ,, 
Lady  Warburton. 

"I  s'pose  you're  angry  'bout  it,  aunt," 
pursued  the  Imp.  "I  was  at  first — just 
a  weeny  bit ;  but  you  see  Uncle  Dick  has 
a  wonderful  house  with  swords  an' 
armour,  but  empty,  an'  he  wanted  to  keep 
somebody  in  it  to  see  that  everything 
was  nice,  I  s'pose,  an'  sing,  you  know,  an' 
take  care  of  his  life.  Auntie  Lisbeth  can 
sing,  an'  she  wanted  to  go,  so  I  forgave 
them." 

"Oh,  indeed,  Reginald?"  said  Lady 
Warburton  in  a  rather  queer  voice,  and 
I  saw  the  corners  of  her  high,  thin  noso 
quiver  strangely. 

"Beggin'  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said 
Peter  at  this  moment,  touching  his  cap, 
"I  don't  know  much  about  boats,  my 
line  bein*  'osses,  but  I  do  think  as  this  'ere 
boat  is  a-goin'  to  sink." 

"Then  row  for  the  shore  instantly," 
said  Lady  Warburton  firmly,  "and  should 
I  never  reach  it  alive" — here  she  brought 
her  lorgnette  to  bear  on  Lisbeth — "I  say 


\il  do  meet  a  watery  grave  this  day,  my 
epitaph  shall  be,  'Drowned  by  the  Ingrati- 
tude of  a  Niece.' " 

However,  this  gloomy  tragedy  being 
happily  averted,  and  Lady  Warburton 
safely  landed,  I,  at  a  nod  from  Lisbeth, 
rowed  to  the  bank  likewise  and  we  all 
disembarked  together. 

Now,  as  kind  Fortune  would  have  it, 
and  Fortune  was  very  kind  that  morning, 
the  place  where  we  stood  was  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  "The  Three  Jolly 
Anglers,"  and  wafted  to  us  on  the  warm, 
still  air  there  came  a  wondrous  fragrance, 
far  sweeter  and  more  alluring  than  the 
breath  of  roses  or  honeysuckle — the  de- 
lightful aroma  of  frying  bacon. 

Lady  Warburton  faced  us,  her  parasol 
tucked  beneath  her  arm,  looking  very 
much  like  a  military  officer  on  parade. 

"Dorothy  and  Reginald,"  she  said  in  a 
short,  sharp  voice  of  command,  "bid 
good-bye  to  your  Auntie  Lisbeth  and  ac- 
company me  home  at  once." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Lisbeth,  with  hands 
stretched  out  appealingly,  "you  will  not 
leave  us  like  this,  aunt — for  the  sake  of 
the  love  I  shall  always  bear  you,  and — 
and " 

"Elizabeth,  I  cared  for  you  from  your 
babyhood  up.  Ingratitude  is  my  return. 
I  watched  you  grow  from  child  to  woman. 
I  planned  out  a  future  for  you ;  you  broke 
those  plans.  I  might  tell  you  that  I  am 
a  lonely,  disappointed  old  woman,  who 
loved  you  much  more  than  she  thought, 
but  I  won't!" 

"Dear,  dear  Aunt  Agatha,  did  you  love 
me  so  much,  and  I  never  guessed;  you 
wouldn't  let  me,  you  see.  Ah !  do  not  think 
me  ungrateful,  but  when  a  woman  comes 
to  marry  she  must  choose  for  herself  as  I 
have  done;  and  I  am  happy,  dear,  and 
proud  of  my  choice — proud  to  have  won 
the  true  love  of  a  true  man ;  only  do  not 
think  I  am  ungrateful.  And  if  this  must 
be  good-bye,  do  not  let  us  part  like  this — 
for  my  sake  and  your  sake  and  the  sake 
of  my — husband." 

Lady  Warburton  had  turned  away,  and 
"^ere  ensued  a  somewhat  embarrassing 
pause. 

"Elizabeth,"  she  said  suddenly,  "if  I 
don't  mistake,  somebody  is  frying  bacon 
somewhere,  and  I'm  ravenously  hungry." 

"So  am  I,"  cried  the  Imp. 
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"And  so  am  I,"  Dorothy  chimed  in. 

"Then  suppose  we  have  breakfast,"  I 
suggested,  and  in  almost  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  I  was  leading  the  way 
across  the  green  with  Lady  Warburton 
on  my  arm — actually  leaning  on  my  arm. 
It  all  happened  so  quickly  that  Heaven 
and  Lisbeth  alone  know  how  she  got 
there. 

And  now  who  so  surprised  to  see  us 
as  honest  Amos  Baggett,  ushering  us 
with  many  bows  and  smiles  into  the 
Sanded  Parlour,  where  breakfast  was 
soon  ready;  and  who  so  quick  and  dex- 
terous in  attending  to  our  wants  as  the 
rosy-cheeked  chambermaid  ? 

And  what  a  breakfast  that  was !  Never 
had  the  antique  andirons  on  the  hearth, 
the  pewter  plates  and  dishes  upon  the 
walls,  the  brass-bound  blunderbuss  above 
the  mantel  seemed  so  bright  and  polished 
before,  and  surely  never  had  they 
gleamed  upon  a  merrier  company.  To 
be  sure,  the  Imp's  remarks  were  some- 
what few  and  far  between,  but  that  was 
simply  on  account  of  the  blackberry 
jam. 

"I  suppose  you  are  both  ridiculously 
happy,''  said  Lady  Ws^rburton,  eyeing 
us  over  her  coffee  cup. 

"Most  absurdly!"  answered  Lisbeth, 
blushing  all  in  a  moment. 

"Preposterously!"  I  nodded. 

"Of  course!"  said  Lady  Warburton, 
and  setting  down  her  cup,  she  sighed, 
while  I  wondered  what  memories  her 
narrow  life  could  hold. 

"Uncle  Dick,"  said  the  Imp  suddenly, 
"do  you  s'pose  Scarlet  Sam  ever  ate 
blackberry  jam?" 

"Undoubtedly,  my  Imp,  when  he  could 
get  it."  This  appeared  to  greatly  relieve 
his  mind,  for  he  took  another  helping. 

But  all  things  must  have  an  end,  alas  I 
— even  such  a  breakfast  as  this,  and  pres- 
ently we  were  out  in  the  sunshine  again, 
standing  beneath  the  weatherbeaten  sign 
whereon  three  faded  fishermen  fished 
with  faded  rods  in  a  faded  stream ;  while 
away  down  the  road  we  could  see  Peter 
already  approaching  with  the  carriage. 

"And  now  I  suppose  you  are  going?" 
said  Lady  Warburton. 

"There  is  a  train  at  half-past  ten,"  I 
answered. 

"An'  we  are  going,  too !"  said  Dorothy. 


"Yes,  we're  quite  ready.  Uncle  Dick," 
cried  the  Imp,  thrusting  his  pistols  into 
his  belt. 

"But,  you  wouldn't  leave  me  all  alone, 
would  you,  children?"  asked  Lady  War- 
burton, and  there  was  a  certain  wistful- 
ness  in  her  sharp  face  that  seemed  new 
to  it. 

"  'Course  not,"  sighed  the  Imp, 
"only 

"We  must  stay  and  take  care  of  her, 
Reginald,"  nodded  Dorothy  decisively. 

"Yes,  I'll  take  care  of  you.  Aunt,  with 
lance,  battle-axe,  an'  sword,  by  day  an' 
night,"  said  the  Imp,  "only — I  should 
have  liked  to  see  Uncle  Dick's  wonderful 
house,  with  the  real  swords  an'  armour, 
in  the  Land  of  Heart's  Delight — some 
day,  you  know." 

"And  so  you  shall,"  cried  Lady  War- 
burton, and  she  actually  stooped  to  kiss 
him,  and  then  Dorothy,  rather  *pecky' 
kisses,  perhaps,  but  very  genuine  kisses 
notwithstanding. 

"Richard,"  she  said,  giving  me  her 
hand,  "we  shall  come  down  to  your  won- 
derful house — all  three  of  us  next  week, 
so  be  prepared — ^now  be  off — ^both  of 
you." 

"Then  you  forgive  me.  Aunt?"  asked 
Lisbeth,  hesitating. 

*' Well,  I  don't  quite  know  yet,  Lisbeth ; 
but,  my  dear,  I'll  tell  you  something  I 
have  never  mentioned  to  a  living  soul 
but  you ;  if  I  had  acted  forty  years  ago 
as  you  did  to-day,  I  should  have  been 
a  very  different  creature  to  the  cross- 
grained  old  woman  you  think  me.  There 
— there's  a  kiss,  but  as  for  forgiving  you 
— that  is  quite  another  matter,  I  must 
have  time  to  think  it  all  over.  Good- 
bye, my  dear;  and,  Richard,  fill  her  life 
with  happiness,  to  make  up  for  mine,  if 
you  can.  Children,  bid  good-bye  to  your* 
Auntie — and  Uncle  Dick!" 

"You  won't  forget  the  sword  with 
the  'deadly  point,'  will  you.  Uncle 
Dick?" 

"I  won't  forget,  my  Imp!"  Hereupon 
he  tried  to  smile,  but  his  trembling  lips 
refused,  and  snatching  his  hand  from 
mine  he  turned  away;  as  for  Dorothy, 
she  was  sobbing  into  the  fur  of  the  fluffy 
kitten. 

Then  I  helped  Lisbeth  aboard  The 
Joyful  Hope,  loving  her  the  more  for  the 
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tears   that   gleamed   beneath   her   long    eyed  "Louise"  for  a  parting  glimpse,  and 


lashes,  and  casting  loose, 
into  the  stream. 

There  they  stood,  the  two  children, 
with  the  white-haired  figure  between 
them,   Dorothy   holding  up  the   round- 


glided  out      the  Imp  flourishing  his  cutlass,  until  i 
bend  of  the  river  hid  them  from  view. 

So  Lisbeth  and  I  sailed  on  together 
through  the  golden  morning  to  "The 
Land  of  Heart's  Delight." 


A    GRACE    BEFORE    SHAKESPEARE 


("1  own  that  I  am  disposed  to  say  grace  upon  twenty 
other  occasions  in  (he  course  of  the  day  besides  my  din- 
ner. I  want  a  form  for  setting  out  upon  a  pleasant 
walk,  for  a  moonlight  ramble,  for  a  friendly  meeting. 
or  a  solved  problem.  Wfiy  have  we  none  for  books, 
those  spiritual  repasts— a  grace  before  Milton — a  grace 
before  Shakespeare — a  devotional  exercise  proper  lo  be 
read  before  reading  the  Faerie  Queenef" — Charles  Lamb ; 
Essays  of  Elia.) 

Weary  and  wishful  of  the  woods,  we  hear 
The  whispers  of  the  leaves  of  Arden  stealing 

Down  the  dull  ways  of  sense  with  "fetter  cheer  1" 
Or  strain  to  catch  a  sweet  and  tiny  pealing — 

The  elfin  bells  of  Puck  and  all  his  line, 
And  watch  the  lights  of  springtide  clearer  growing, 

And  smell  the  violet  and  the  eglantine, 
In  love  with  Love,  and  fun  and  frolic  flowing. 

Darken  our  day-dreams,  and  the  air  strikes  chill. 
And  shadows  huge  and  formless  go  a-glooming. 

And  moments  are  when  Life  and  Death  stand  still 
Before  Lord  Fate's  inexorable  dooming; — 

Shakespeare,  Or  murmuring  night  ormoming  song, 

Always  thyself  abideth,  calm  and  strong  I 

— George  Herbert  Clarke. 
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American  Book  Company: 

Animal  Fables  from  the  Dark  Continent. 
By  A.  O.  Spofford. 

This  is  a  new  book  in  the  Eclectic 
Reading  Series  and  is  intended  for  sup- 
plementary reading  in  the  third  year.  It 
consists  of  thirty-four  animal  fables 
drawn  from  the  folk  lore  of  the  negro 
race,  both  in  Africa  and  in  America. 
There  are  a  number  of  full-page  illus- 
trations. 

The  Jingle  Primer.  By  Clara  L.  Brown 
and  Carolyn  S.  Bailey.    30  cents. 

Containing  selections  from  Mother 
Goose  in  jingles  followed  by  stories  us- 
ing the  same  ideas  and  expressions. 

High  School  Manual  Training  Course  in 
Woodwork.  Including  Cost  of  Equip- 
ment and  Supplies  and  Studies  on  Trees 
and  Wood.  Prepared  by  Samuel  E. 
Ritchey. 

Practical  Zoology.  An  Elementary  Text- 
Book  Treating  of  the  Structure,  Life  His- 
tory, and  Relations  of  Animals.  By  Al- 
vin  Davison,  A.M. 

Robbings  Plane  Geometry.  By  Edward  Rut- 
ledge  Robbins,  A.B. 

A  text-book  in  Geometry  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil.  It  has 
nunterous  original  exercises  classified 
and  graded. 

La  M^re  Michel  et  Son  Chat.  La  Bedol- 
li^re.     By  Freeman  M.  Josselyn. 

A  text-book  for  a  first-year  French 
class. 

American  Publishing  Company: 

Practical  Ideals  in  Evangelism.  By  C.  H. 
Rust. 

Containing  "The  Importance  of  Evan- 
gelism, The  Ideal  Evangelist,  and 
Evangelism  with  the  Individual." 

American  Unitarian  Association: 

Life's  Enthusiasms.    Bv  David  Starr  Jordan. 

"To  do  things  because  we  love  them, 
to  love  things  because  we  do  them,"  is 
the  message  of  this  volume. 

Cap'n  Chadwick.  By  John  White  Chad- 
wick. 

This  little  biography  deals  with  the 
simple  life  of  an  old  ^few  England  skip- 
per and  shoemaker,  a  man  of  remarkable 
memory  and  wonderful  physical  power. 


D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

The  Woman's  Victory.  By  Maarten  Maar- 
tens. 

A  collection  of  short  stories. 

The  Second  Generation.  By  David  Graham 
Phillips. 

Hiram  Ranger,  a  wealthy  mill  owner, 
foreseeing  that  his  wealth  would  prove 
a  curse  to  his  children  by  encouraging 
them  to  lead  an  idle  and  useless  ex« 
istence,  makes  his  will  in  favour  of  a 
university.  The  development  in  the 
characters  of  the  young  man  and  girl 
thus  disinherited  forms  the  theme  of 
this  story. 

The  New  Internationalism.  By  Harold 
Bolce.    $1.50. 

Reciprocity  and  free  trade  are  advo- 
cated in  this  volume  as  aids  to  our  coun- 
try's future  growth. 

The  Secret  of  Toni.  By  Mollie  Elliott  Se- 
wall. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

The  Diamond  Ship.    By  Max  Pemberton. 

This  is  a  story  of  adventure  in  which 
the,  hero  devotes  his  life  to  running 
down  a  syndicate  of  diamond  thieves. 

The  Artemisia  Bindery: 

The  Hieroglyphics  of  Love.  By  Amanda 
Mathews. 

A  collection  of  Mexican  stories.  Some 
of  these  tales  have  already  appeared 
in  magazines. 

Richard  G,  Badger  Publishing  Company: 

Personal  Recollections  of  Johannes  Brahms. 
Some  of  his  Letters  to  and  Pages  from  a 
Journal  kept  by  George  Henschal. 

"Intended  to  be  a  help  toward  a  more 
complete  understanding  and  appreciating 
the  personal  character  of  the  Last  of 
the  Classics."  A  book  of  special  interest 
to  musicians. 

Cobwebs.     By  Gertrude  Rogers. 
A  small  book  of  verse. 

Songs  from  the  Capital.  By  Clara  Ophelia 
Bland. 

The  Baker-Taylor  Company: 

A  History  of  Architecture.  By  Russell 
Sturgis,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

The  table  of  contents  divides  this 
volume  into  five  books.  Book  One  deals 
with  Ancient  Egypt;  Book  Two,  West- 
em  Asia  to  300  B.C.;  Book  Three, 
Greece;  Book  Four,  Julian  Peoples  Be- 
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fore  Roman  Control ;  Book  Five,  Roman 
Imperial  Architecture.  It  has  over  three 
hundred  illustrations. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Comt>any: 

Love  Songs  and  Bugle  Calls.  By  Virginia 
Frazer  Boyle. 

Poems,  many  of  which  relate  to  the 
South.  They  are  classified  as  "Love 
Songs,  Bugle  Calls,  Miscellaneous 
Poetry,"  and  "Dialect  Poetry." 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company: 

The  Port  of  Missing  Men.  By  Clarence  F. 
Underwood. 

Reviewed   elsewhere   in  this   number. 

Breniano's: 

Decorative  Art  in  America.  A  Lecture  by 
Oscar  Wilde,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Richard   Butler  Glaenzer. 

Sarah     Bernhardt,     Mrs.     Browning, 

Joaquin    Miller   and    Keats    are   among 

the  personages  analysed  in  these  essays, 

or  groups  of  letters, 
r 

Broadway  Publishing  Company: 

Hearts  and  Spades.     By  Stella  Beerburger. 

A  book  containing  sayings,  such  as 
"Twilight  is  the  dreamland  of  life's 
day,"  edited  with  a  mythological  index. 

The  Waist  of  the  World.  By  James  Hamp- 
ton Lee. 

The  Century  Company: 

A  Book  of  Music.  By  Richard  Watson 
Gilder. 

A  collection  of  poems  relating  directly 
to  music  and  containing  selections  on 
the  playing  of  Paderewski,  Essipoff,  and 
Rubinstein. 

The  Dangers  of  Municipal  Ownership.  By 
Robert  P.  Porter.    $i.8o  net. 

This  book  designs  to  give  a  short  his- 
tory of  Municipal  Ownership  in  Great 
Britain,  and  shows  some  of  the  serious 
aspects  of  the  municipal  position  there. 

JV.  E.  Chase  Publishing  Company: 

Jonathan  Upglade.    By  Wilfred  Earl  Chase. 

Containing  articles  on  "The  Treat- 
ment of  Animals,  Church  Discipline, 
Uplift  Societies,"  and  "Vivisection." 

Robert  Grier  Cooke: 

Papers  and  Addresses.  By  William  Gilbert 
Davies. 

This  book  is  beautifully  bound  in  red 
de  luxe  cloth  stamped  in  gold  and  for 
the  frontispiece  has  a  choice  print  of 
New  York  in  1801.  It  contains  histori- 
cal studies  and  articles  on  matters  con- 
nected with  life  insurance. 


By  Mildred 


When  Yesterday  was  Young. 
I.  McNeal-Sweeney. 

A  book  of  verse. 

Through  the  Sieve.    By  Addison  Ballard. 

"A  Group  of  Picked  Sayings  Shortly 
Told." 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company: 

Henry  the  Fifth,  and  As  You  Like  It.     By 
Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke. 

Companion  volumes  which  are  repro- 
ductions of  the  famous  First  Folio  text 
of  1623,  giving  Shakespeare's  original 
spelling   and   pronunciation. 

Dana  Estes  and  Company: 

Young   Folks'   Nature   Field   Book.     By  J. 
Alden  Loring. 

A  short  nature  story  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  giving  the  reader  the  appro- 
priate seasons  for  the  different  beasts, 
birds,  and  flowers.     Illustrated. 

T,  S.  Denison: 

Tableaux  and  Scenic  Readings.     By  Marie 
Irish. 

A  book  containing  scenic  readings,  il- 
lustrated songs,  pantomimes,  and  tab- 
leaux. 

Humourous  Monologues.     By  Mayme  Rid- 
dle Bitney. 

The  Dolphin  Press: 

The  Golden  Sayings  of  Bl.  Giles.     By  the 
Rev.   Fr.   Paschal   Robinson.     $1.00. 

The  maxims  of  a  Franciscan  monk 
edited  by  one  of  the  Order  of  Friars 
Minor. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Old  New  England  Churches  and  Their  Chil- 
dren.   By  Dolores  Bacon.    $3.75. 

The  celebrated  events  associated  with 
about  forty  of  the  old  New  England 
churches  are  considered  in  this  book. 
The  churches  are  treated,  not  from  an 
architectural  but  a  historical  standpoint, 
and  many  references  are  made  to  the 
famous  men  who  filled  their  pulpits. 

The  Privateer.    By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 
$1.50. 

In  this  story  the  usual  fortune-hunt- 
ing conditions  are  reversed.  The  hero- 
ine is  an  Englishwoman  of  wealth,  and 
the  men  who  seek  to  marry  her  Ameri- 
can railroad  magnates. 

Bettina.    By  Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainerd.    $1.25. 

A  man  is  waiting  at  the  ferry  for  an 
acquaintance.  Suddenly  his  attention  is 
attracted  by  a  very  pretty  girl,  who  has 
mistaken  him  for  a  friend  of  her 
brother's.     She  grasps  him  by  the  arm 
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and  tells  him  to  run  for  the  boat.  How 
he  makes  several  attempts  to  undeceive 
her,  is  introduced  to  her  friends  at  the 
depot  as  her  brother's  chum,  and  just 
when  he  really  has  a  chance  to  explain, 
is  involved  in  a  train  wreck  and  badly 
hurt,  are  the  main  points  of  the  story. 

Eaton  and  Mains  Publishing  Company: 

Modern  Poets  and  Christian  Teaching. 
Lowell.    By  William  A.  Quayle.    $1.00. 

Lowell  is  discussed  in  this  volume  as 
Lowell  the  Puritan,  the  Religious  Poet, 
His  Moral  Atmosphere,  His  Moral  Pas- 
sion, His  Gospel  of  Nature  Love. 

Elliott  Stock  Company: 

A  History  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
New  Testament.  By  Reverend  Samuel 
Hemphill,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

A  practical  work  pointing  out  the  in- 
congruity between  the  Revised  Version 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company: 

Letters  of  a  Business  Woman  to  her  Niece. 
By  Caroline  A.  Huling. 

Advice  to  women  in  the  business 
world  is  contained  in  these  "Letters." 
Some  of  the  points  touched  on  especially 
are,  choice  of  a  vocation,  employer's  af- 
fairs confidential,  and  how  to  dress 
well  and  in  good  taste  on  fifty  dollars 
a  year. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls: 

Where  the  Rainbow  Touches  the  Ground. 
By  John  Henderson  Miller.     $1.00. 

The  native  Kansan  is  depicted  in  this 
book  in  all  his  quaintness  of  speech  and 
practical   wisdom  of  character. 

The  Old  Darnman.  By  Charles  L.  Goodell. 
40  cents  net. 

The  singular  story  of  a  well-known 
New  England  character.  A  young  man 
engaged  to  a  very  beautiful  girl  receives 
the  news  of  her  sudden  death  just  as 
he  has  attired  himself  for  the  bridaL 
The  shock  unhinges  his  mind  and  he 
begins  his  wanderings,  which  last  all  his 
life.  The  only  aid  he  ever  solicits  is 
needle  and  thread  to  darn  his  one-time 
wedding  garments,  and  on  account  of 
this  habit  he  becomes  known  all  over 
the  countryside  as  the  Old  Darnman. 

Charles  Gibson: 

The  Spirit  of  Love  and  Other  Poems.  Bv 
Charles  Gibson. 

The  Grafton  Press: 

A  Daughter  of  the  Gods.  The  Story  of 
Helen  of  Troy.     By  Lea  Donald. 

A  sketch  containing  a  collection  of  the 
different  sayings  about,  and  references 


made   to,   Helen   of   Troy.     A   limited 
edition. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Squaw  Man.    By  Julie  Opp  Faversham. 

Adapted  from  the  play  of  the  same 
name.  A  story  with  England  and 
America  as  scenes  of  action. 

By  the  Light  of  the  Soul.  By  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins  Freeman.    $1.50. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Norman   W.  Henley  Publishing  Company: 

Modern  Plumbing.  Illustrated.  By  R.  M. 
Starbuck.     $4.00. 

A  practical  work  on  plumbing  with 
the  important  questions  of  drainage  and 
sewerage  given  prominent  positions.  It 
is  intended  to  be  a  guide  to  plumbers  in 
their  actual  work,  and  has  numerous 
scale  drawings,  illustrating  every 
imaginable  question  which  might  con- 
front the  plumber,  architect,  or  sanitary 
engineer. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

The  Poems  of  Victor  Hugo.  Edited  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Arthur  Graves 
Canfield. 

A  German  Primer.  By  Lewis  Addison 
Rhodes  and  Lydia  Schneider. 

An  elementary  German  text-book. 

The  Investment  of  Life  Insurance  Compa- 
nies.    By  Lester  W.  Zartman.    $1.25  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  two- 
fold. Firstly,  it  analyses  the  earning 
power  and  assets  belonging  to  the  life 
insurance  companies,  and  secondly,  it 
discusses  the  relation  of  the  investment 
to  social   welfare. 

The  Development  of  Standard  English 
Speech  in  Outline.     By  J.  M.  Hart. 

This  book  represents  Cornell's  aim 
and  method,  and  is  the  outcome  of  lec- 
tures delivered  to  pupils  in  Middle  Eng- 
lish. 

Houghton.  MifHin  and  Company: 

Christ  and  the  Human  Race.  By  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall. 

The  Lodging  House  Problem  in  Boston.  By 
Albert  Benedict  Wolfe.     $1.50. 

A  monograph  on  the  lodging-house 
problem. 

American  Statesmen.  John  Sherman.  By 
Theodore  E.  Burton. 

B.  W,  Huebsch: 

The  New  Art  of  an  Ancient  People,  The 
Work  of  Ephraim  Mose  Lilien.  By  M. 
S.  Levussove. 

An  appreciation  of  Lilien's  drawings. 
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John  Lane  and  Company: 

Actaeon  and  Other  Poems.  By  John  Erskine. 
$1.25. 

The  Soul's  Progress  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Louis  V.  Ledoux.     $1.25. 

A  book  of  verse  from  the  author  of 
Songs  from  a  Silent  Land. 

I.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

Balzac.      By   Ferdinand   Brunetiere. 

This  volume  by  the  distinguished 
French  critic,  Monsieur  Ferdinand 
Brunetiere,  is  an  exhaustive  biographi- 
cal study  of  Honore  de  Balzac.  It  is 
the  second  of  a  series  which  "aims  to  do 
for  French  literature  what  has  already 
been  done  for  English  men  of  letters." 

The  Flight  of  Marie  Antoinette.  From  the 
French  of  G.  Lenotrc.  By  Mrs.  Ralph 
Stanell. 

A  story  in  detail  of  three  tragic  days 
in  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  French 
Queen,  a  heroic  figure  surrounded  by 
her  children  and  dependents.  This 
volume  contains  many  illustrations  of 
the  people  and  places  concerned. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Enoch  Strone.     By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

A  Sleeping  Memory.  By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim. 

The  Malefactor.     By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

The  hero,  an  English  baronet,  spends 
ten  years  of  his  life  in  prison  on  the 
false  charge  of  murder  rather  than  save 
himself  by  disclosing  some  evidence  in 
his  possession  which  would  ruin  the 
reputation  of  the  woman  he  loves.  How 
he  repents  of  his  quixotic  motive  during 
his  incarceration,  plans  and  executes  his 
revenge,  is  the  plot  of  the  story. 

Longman,  Greens  and  Company: 

American  Problems,  Essays  and  Addresses. 
By  James  H.  Baker,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

The  problems  are  discussed  under 
three  heads.  Ideals,  Sociological  Prob' 
lems,  and  Education. 

John  IV.  Luce  and  Company: 

The  Canterville  Ghost.     By  Wilde. 

A  fanciful  tale  of  the  tribulations  of 
a  noble  English  Ghost  when  his  family 
mansion  is  bought  by  the  American 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

A  Bachelor's  Cupboard.  By  A.  Lyman  Phil- 
lips.   $1.00. 

A  book  suggesting  suitable  house- 
furnishings  for  a  bachelor's  apartment, 
giving  directions  for  the  proper  care  of 
clothing,  and  containing  a  collection  of 
recipes  gathered  from  all  corners  of  the 
globe. 


The  Renaissance  of  English  Art.  By  Oscar 
Wilde. 

A  lecture  delivered  by  Oscar  Wilde 
when  on  his  visit  to  America. 

Recollections  of  Oscar  Wilde.  By  Ernest 
La  Jeunnesse,  Andre  Gide,  and  Franz  Blei. 
Translation  and  Introduction  by  Percival 
Pollard. 

The  recollections  are  written  by  one 
Frenchman  and  two  Germans  as  they 
knew  Wilde  in  different  phases  of  his 
existence. 

The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  By 
William  Blake. 

Containing  "The  Marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Hell,  the  Voice  of  the  Devil,  Prov- 
erbs of  Hell,"  and  "A  Memorable 
Fancy." 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

Business  Organization.  By  Samuel  E. 
Sparling,  Ph.D. 

Divided  into  "Principles  of  Organiza- 
tion, Organization  of  Manufacturing, 
and  Organization  of  Distributive  Indus- 
tries." 

Mars  and  Its  Canals.  By  Percival  Lowell. 
$2.50. 

This  book  contains  knowledge  pertain- 
ing to  Mars,  several  of  the  chief  points 
being  as  follows :  that  Mars  carries  on 
a  system  of  irrigation  by  canals  for  agri- 
cultural purposes ;  that  the  inhabitants 
possess  a  superior  intelligence  in  me- 
chanical matters ;  and  that  war  among 
them  is  an  unknown  thing. 

The  Fair  Hills  of  Ireland.  By  Stephen 
Gwynn.     $2.00. 

A  topographical  history  of  Ireland, 
containing  much  information,  historical, 
architectural,  traditional,  archaeological, 
social,  economic,  and  literary.  It  em- 
braces descriptions  of  the  "Fair  Hills," 
also  of  famous  rivers,  towns  and  ruins, 
and  is  a  book  designed  to  interest  espe- 
cially prospective  travellers  in  Ireland. 

The  Tariff  and  the  Trusts.  By  Franklin 
Pierce.     $1.50  net. 

This  treatise  shows  the  prevailing 
condition  of  the  tariff  and  trusts,  tells 
how  the  tariff  system  reached  its  present 
form,  and  analyses  the  effects  of  the 
Dingley  tariff   upon  the   consumer. 

Playright  and  Copyright  in  all  Countries. 
Showing  How  to  Protect  a  Play  or  a  Book 
Throughout  the  World.  By  William  Mor- 
ris Colles  and  Harold  Harvey.    $2.50  net. 

In  three  parts.  The  first  part  takes 
up  the  "Countries  Within  the  Copy- 
right Union,"  the  second  part,  "Coun- 
tries Outside  the  Copyright  Union,"  and 
the  third  part  is  "Miscellaneous  and 
General." 
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Life  in  Ancient  Athens.  The  Social  and 
Public  Life  of  a  Classical  Athenian  from 
Day  to  Day.    By  T.  G.  Tucker.    $1.25  net. 

Federal  Power  Over  Carriers  and  Corpora- 
tions.    By  E.   Parmalee  Prentice. 

"In  this  book  Mr.  Prentice  has  ex- 
amined the  constitutional  aspect  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration with  reference  to  the  regulation 
by  Congress  of  corporations  which  had 
previously  been  left  to  the  control  of  the 
States." 

Costume  Fanciful,  Historical,  and  Theatri- 
cal. Compiled  by  Mrs.  Aria.  Illustrated 
by  Percy  Anderson. 

A  dissertation  on  dress  beginning  in 
Classic  times  and  embracing  that  of 
Foreign  and  British  peasants,  Oriental 
dress.  Fancy  dress,  Dancing  dress,  and 
Theatrical  dress. 

Elkin  Mathews  J  London: 
A  Book  of  Masks.    By  Wilbur  Underwood. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

The  Mystery.  By  Stewart  Edward  White 
and  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

A,  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

The  Religion  of  Cheerfulness.  By  Sara  A. 
Hubbard. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

The  Works  of  James  McNeill  Whistler.  By 
Elisabeth  Luther  Cary. 

This  elaborate  work  contains  many 
Whistlers  that  have  never  heretofore 
been  reproduced  in  any  way. 

Wireless  Telegraphy.  By  A.  E.  Kennelly. 
$1.00. 

An  elementary  treatise  on  wireless 
telegraphy,  tracing  its  course  from  in- 
ception to  the  latest  developments. 

The  Humour  of  Love.    By  Tom  Masson. 

In  two  volumes,  one  in  prose  and  one 
in  verse,  written  by  such  authors  as 
Artemus  Ward,  Thackeray,  Josh  Bill- 
ings, James  Russell  Lowell,  Bret  Harte, 
and  Tom  Masson. 

Morgan,  She  par  d  Company: 

Ibsen,  the  Man,  His  Art,  His  Significance. 
By  Hildane  Macfall. 

This  book  is  marked  by  its  distinctly 
personal  quality  and  gives  an  impres- 
sionistic picture  of  Ibsen. 

John  P.  Morton  and  Company: 

Songs  of  East  and  West.  By  Walter 
Malone. 

'*Omar  in  Heaven,  Pasadena,  Beside 
the     Danube/'     and     "At     the     Paris 


Morgue,"  are  some  of  the  titles  of  the 
poems  that  Mr.  Malone  gives  us  in  this, 
his  new  volume  of  poetry. 

Neale  Publishing  Company: 

Mosby's  Men.    By  John  H.  Alexander. 

An  account  of  the  famous  Mosby 
Rangers  by  one  of  them,  who  was  but  a 
boy  of  sixteen  when  he  joined  that  corps 
of  irregular  Confederate  cavalry.  The 
Guard  Hill  Raid,  The  Expedition 
Across  the  Potomac,  and  the  Greenback 
Raid  are  entertainingly  described  in 
these  chapters. 

The  Life  of  Doctor  Samuel  A.  Mudd. 
Edited  by  Miss  Nettie  Mudd.    $3.00. 

This  story  tells  by  means  of  official 
reports,  court  testimony,  orders  and  let- 
ters, how  Doctor  Mudd  was  implicated 
in  Lincoln's  assassination.  On  the 
morning  of  April  15,  1865,  Doctor 
Mudd  was  aroused  by  a  man  asking 
him  to  aid  a  friend  who  had 
broken  his  leg.  Doctor  Mudd  not 
only  set  the  leg,  but  took  the  stranger 
into  his  home  and  cared  for  him.  The 
strange  man  was  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
By  false  witnesses,  and  on  false  testi- 
mony, Doctor  Mudd  was  compelled  to 
go  through  an  ordeal  of  imprisonment 
and  shame,  from  which  he  emerged 
some  years  later  a  broken  man,  both 
physically  and  mentally. 

Alexander  Wilson,  Poet  and  Naturalist  A 
Study  of  his  Life  with  Selected  Poems. 
By  James  Southall  Wilson,  Ph.D. 

A  biography  of  our  first  ornithologist, 
presenting  Jefferson's  letters  about 
birds,  a  study  of  the  Scotland  of  Burns's 
and  Wilson's  period,  and  an  analysis  of 
Wilson's  character  and  poetry.  "The 
Invitation,"  "Watty  and  Meg"  and  "On 
American  Blue-birds"  are  included  in 
this  volume. 

Beverages  and  Sauces  of  Colonial  Virginia. 
1607- 1907.     By  Laura  S.  Fitchett. 

A  collection  of  the  recipes  for  bever- 
ages and  sauces  used  in  Virginia  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years. 

The  Life  and  Services  of  John  Newland 
Maffitt.     By  Emma  Martin  Maffitt. 

The  biography  of  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy  who  gave  up  his 
commission  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  to  join  the  Confederate  forces.  He 
commanded  various  Confederate  battle- 
ships, among  which  were  the  Cecile, 
the  Gordon,  the  Florida,  and  the  Alber- 
marie.  President  Davis  said  of  Captain 
Maffitt,  "that  he  always  exceeded  what 
was  expected  of  him,"  and  Admiral 
Dewey  calls  him  "the  bravest  of  the 
brave." 

Nusbaum  Book  and  News  Company: 
General  Lee.     His  Campaigns  in  Virginia, 
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1861-1865,  with  Personal  Reminiscences  by 
Walter  H.  Taylor. 

A  history  of  the  war  between  the 
States  from  the  point  of  view  of  Colonel 
Taylor,  whose  relations  with  General 
Lee  were  of  the  closest  and  most  in- 
timate kind,  both  personally  and  of- 
ficially. Beginning  with  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  war,  it  carries  the  reader 
through  four  years  of  the  bloody  strug- 
gle and  throws  a  light  on  the  many 
disadvantages  with  which  General  Lee 
had  to  contend.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  maps  of  the  principal  battle-fields 
of  the  Army  of  North  Virginia. 

The  Outing  Publishing  Company: 

Fishing  and  Shooting  Sketches.    By  Grover 
Cleveland. 

A  collection  of  the  papers  on  outdoor 
life  which  Mr.  Cleveland  has  contrib- 
uted to  various  magazines  and  papers 
since  1901.  The  titles  of  some  of  the 
chapters  are,  "Rabbit  Shooting,  Quail 
Shooting,  The  Serene  Duck  Hunter," 
and  "The  Mission  of  Sport  and  Outdoor 
Life." 

Oxford  University  Press: 

The   Medea   of  Euripides.      Translated   by 
Gilbert  Murray. 

A  tragedy  of  ancient  Greece. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

The  Pipes  .of  Pan.     By  Bliss  Carman. 

Containing,  "From  the  Book  of 
Myths,  From  the  Green  Book  of  the 
Bards,  Songs  of  the  Sea  Children, 
Songs  from  a  Northern  Garden,  and 
from  a  Book  of  Valentines." 


The  Pilgrim  Press: 

Hero  Tales  of  Congregational  History.     By 
Grace  T.  Davis. 

Concerning  the  Pilgrims  and  founded 
on  historical  material  with  imaginary 
conversations  and  deeds. 

A    Year    of    Good    Cheer.      Delia    Lyman 
Porter. 

A  little  book  of  quotations  for  every 
week  in  the  year,  "Showing  how  the 
reader  may  learn  the  secret  of  a  year 
of  good  cheer." 

The  Main  Points  and  Other  Homilies.     By 
Charles  R.  Brown,  D.D. 

A  discussion  of  the  chief  points  of 
Christianity,  embracing  such  topics  as 
"The  Divinity  of  Christ,"  'The  Atone- 
ment," and  "The  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

G.  P.  Putnam* s  Sons: 

Shelburne's  Essays.    Paul  Elmerc  More. 

The    fourth    series    containing    "The 


Vicar  of  Morenstow,  Fanny  Burne/, 
John  Keats,  Walt  Whitman,  and  the 
Letters  of  Horace  Walpole." 

The  Patriot.     By  Antonio  Fogazzaro.  $1.50. 

Written  with  a  dim  historical  back- 
ground, the  characters  natives  of  Al- 
bogasio  Superiore.  A  romantic  young 
Italian  marries  against  his  aunt's  wishes. 
She  promptly  disinherits  him.  The  dis« 
covery  of  a  lost  copy  of  his  father's  will 
proves  the  young  man  to  be  the  true 
heir  instead  of  the  aunt,  but  his  pride 
prevents  him  from  claiming  the  inheri- 
tance. His  wife,  however,  thinks  other- 
wise, and  amid  the  domestic  misunder- 
standings ensuing,  his  slumbering  pa- 
triotism is  roused  and  he  joins  the 
Cause  of  Italian  Unity.  Some  of  the 
Piedmont  underground  work  is  re- 
vealed in  this  part  of  the  volume.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  from  home  the  death  of 
his  child  occurs,  and  this  causes  him 
to  return  to  his  wife,  and  at  the  eve  of 
his  departure  on  more  perilous  adven- 
ture a  reconciliation  is  effected  between 
them. 

The  Heart  of  Hamlet's  Mystery.  By  Karl 
Werder.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Welder, 
with  an  Introduction  by  W.  J.  Rolfe. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  this  es- 
say in  English  and  will  interest  espe- 
cially   Shakespearean   students. 

Princesses  and  Court  Ladies.  By  Arv^de 
Barine. 

Among  the  royal  ladies  described  in 
this  book  are  Christina  of  Sweden,  the 
Margravine  of  Baireuth,  Marie  Marcini, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Maine.  The  most 
interesting  character  is  that  of  Marie 
Marcini,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Frederick 
the  Great,  Philippe  of  Orleans,  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  Voltaire,  also  fre- 
quently appear  in  these  memoirs.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated. 

The  Censorship  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
its  Influence  upon  the  Production  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Good  Literature.  By  George 
Haven  Putnam. 

"A  study  of  the  History  of  the  Pro- 
hibitory and  Expurgatory  Indexes,  to- 
gether with  some  Consideration  of  the 
Effects  of  Protestant  Censorship  and  of 
Censorship  by  the  State."  Emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  influence  of  the  prohibition 
exerted  by  the  Censorship  of  Rome  on 
the  various  undertakings  of  authors  and 
publishers  in  the  European  countries 
where  the  regulations  of  the  Index  were 
authoritative. 

Romance  of  the  Italian  Villas.  By  Elizabeth 
W.  Champney. 

A  combination  of  art,  history  and 
romance,  containing  legends  and  stories 
connected  with  many  old  Italian  villas. 
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It  is  beautifully  illustrated  from  repro- 
ductions of  attractive  paintings. 

The  Heart  of  a  Woman.  By  Almon  Hens- 
ley. 

Poems  classified  under  the  heads  of 
love  songs,  nature  poems,  and  poetry 
typifying  maternal  love. 

The  Ethics  of  Wagner's  Ring  of  the  Nibe- 
lung.     By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lewis. 

A  Literary  History  of  the  English  People. 

From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Civil  War. 
By  J-  J.  Jusserand.    Volume  H.,  Part  L 
Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

The  Riverside  Press: 

Tiles  from  the  Porcelain  Tower.  By  Ed- 
ward Gilchrist.    $1.25. 

Verse. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company: 

A  First  Book  in  English  for  Foreigners.  By 
Isabel  R.  Wallach. 

A  book  designed  to  give  foreigners  a 
working  vocabulary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, giving  prominence  to  the  simpler 
idioms  and  conversational  forms.  It 
contains  other  information  concerning 
marketing,  hygiene,  politeness,  history 
and  government. 

The  Rational  Method  of  Reading.  Addi- 
tional Primer.  By  Mary  A.  Ward,  assisted 
by  Madelene  D.  Barnum.    36  cents. 

This  "Additional  Primer"  is  intended 
to  supplement  the  regular  "Primer"  of 
"The  Rational  Method  Series"  and  con- 
tains in  the  first  part  twenty-two  stories 
composed  from  a  list  of  one  hundred 
words.  The  second  part  deals  with 
phonograms  and  the  sight  words  em- 
ployed in  part  first.  Illustrated  from 
drawings  by  Ruth  Mary  Hallock. 

Smith  and  Lamar  Publishing  Company: 

The  Story  of  Camp  Chase.  By  William 
H.  Knauss. 

A  story  of  Ohio's  military  prisons  and 
prison  life  there  during  the  Civil  War. 

Charles  Scrihner's  Sons: 

The  Novels,  Stories,  Sketches,  and  Poems 
of  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

The  Plantation  edition  of  the  works 
of  Thomas  Nelson  Page  are  books  de- 
picting the  typical  life  of  the  South. 
They  come  in  twelve  volumes  and  are  as 
follows:  In  Ole  Virginia,  The  Burial 
of  the  Guns,  On  Newfound  River,  Red 
Rock,  Gordon  Keith,  The  Old  Gentle- 
man of  the  Black  Stock,  Santa  Claus's 
Partner,  Bred  in  the  Bone,  Pastime 
Stories,  Poems,  Two  Little  Confed- 
erates, Among  the  Camps,  Two  Prison- 
ers, and  The  Old  South.  Each  volume 
contains    three    illustrations    by    well- 


known  artists,  and  on  the  cover  is  a  con- 
ventionalised tobacco  plant. 

Real  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Richard 
Harding  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis's  new  book.  Real  Soldiers 
of  Fortune,  contains  incidents  and  ad- 
ventures as  exciting  as  his  ideal  Soldier 
of  Fortune.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  such  men  as  Major-General 
Maclver,  Baron  Harden- Hackey,  Win- 
ston Spencer  Churchill,  Captain  Mc- 
Giffin,  General  William  Walker,  and 
Major  Burnham.  This  book  has  al- 
ready been  discussed  in  our  January  is- 
sue. 

Brand.  By  Henrik  Ibsen.  With  Introduc- 
tion by  William  Archer.     $1.00. 

The  third  book  in  a  series  of  the  col- 
lected works  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  which 
are  copyright  in  eleven  volumes. 

The  Cambridge  Apostles.  By  Mrs.  Charles 
Brookfield. 

Sketches  of  the  lives  of  such  apostles 
as  were  the  friends  of  the  late  William 
Henry  Brookfield.  Intended  "to  choose 
those  which  should  reveal,  not  so  much 
the  intellectual  mission  of  the  man,  as 
the  humanity  of  the  intellectual  mission- 
ary." 

Napoleon's  Last  Voyages.  Being  the  Diaries 
of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Ussher, 
R.N.K.C.B.  (on  board  the  Undaunted) fSmd 
John  R.  Glover,  Secretary  to  Rear  Ad- 
miral Cockburn  (on  board  the  Northum- 
berland). With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  J.  Holland  Rose. 

A  daily  journal  concerning  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  fallen  Emperor  of 
the  French.  Ussher  was  in  command 
of  the  vessel  that  conveyed  him  to  Elba, 
and  the  Northumberland,  Cockburn's 
ship,  carried  him  to  his  last  resting 
place. 

The  Peter  Pan  Alphabet.  By  Oliver  Her- 
ford.    $1.00. 

Oliver  Herford's  new  humorous 
volume  has  a  verse  and  a  drawing  for 
every  letter  in  the  alphabet,  illustrating 
and  describing  the  different  characters 
in  the  play  of  Peter  Pan. 

Literary  London.     By  Elsie  M.   Lang. 

The  information  contained  in  this 
book  is  drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources  and  is  arranged  alphabetically 
under  the  names  of  different  streets  and 
districts.  It  is  illustrated  with  forty- 
two  photographs. 

Queen  Margot.  By  H.  Noel  Williams.  $750. 
The  life  story  of  one  of  the  wittiest 
and  most  beautiful  women  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  daughter  of  Cathe* 
rine  de  Medici  and  the  one  time  wife 
of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  France.  Not 
only  her  follies  and  indiscretions,  but 
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her  kindness  of  heart  and  piety  are  in- 
troduced in  this  narrative. 

The  Lombard  Communes.  A  History  of 
the  Republics  of  North  Italy.  By  W.  F. 
Butler,  M.A.    $375  net 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  republics  of 
Northern  Italy,  covering  a  period  of 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
1100-1536,  is  the  theme  of  this  book.  It 
is  a  story  of  "ceaseless  intrigue  and  con- 
stantly recurring  warfare." 

The  Great  Days  of  Versailles.  By  G.  F. 
Brady.    $1.75. 

A  picture  of  French  society  at  Ver- 
sailles in  the  later  years  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  containing  sketches  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  Monseigneur, 
the  Grand  Dauphin,  Due  d'Anjou,  and 
Due  de  Berry. 

The  Bridge  Blue  Book.  A  Compilation  of 
Opinions  of  the  Leading  Bridge  Authori- 
ties on  Leads,  Declarations,  Inferences, 
and  the  General  Play  of  the  Game.  By 
Paul  F.  Mottelay.    $1.50. 

"The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  point 
out  clearly  for  the  teacher,  advanced 
student,  and  the  beginner,  how  the  most 
frequently  occurring  and  important  com- 
binations of  cards  are  treated  by  differ- 
ent leading  authorities." 

Four  Aspects  of  Civic  Duty.  By  William 
Howard  Taft.    $1.00. 

The  duties  of  citizenship  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  recent  graduate  of 
a  University,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Judge  on  the  Bench,  from  the  standpoint 
of  Colonial  Administration,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  National  Execu- 
tive. 

Stanhope  Press: 

Sonnets  and  Poems.  By  William  Ellery 
Leonard.    $1.00. 

Francis  D.   Tandy  Company: 

The  Complete  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay. 

The  Gettysburg  edition  contains  the 
"Introduction,  Bibliography,  Anthology, 
Chronological  Index  and  General  In- 
dex." 

University  of  Chicago: 

Sex  and  Society.    Studies  in  the  Psychology 
of  Sex.     By   William   I.  Thomas. 

These  stduies  have  been  published  in 
various  journals  at  former  times  and 
appear  here  in  a  revised  and  expanded 
form. 

Thomas  Whittaker: 

Seven  Steps  to  the  Cross.  Being  Seven  Medi- 
tations Suitable  for  Lent,  and  more  Par- 


ticularly for  Good  Friday.     By  Reverend 
Ernest  Bradley. 

These  meditations  are  entered  as  "The 
Last  Supper  and  the  New  Command- 
ment, Gethsemane,  Caiaphas,  Herod, 
Pilate.  Out  by  the  Jaffa  Gate,"  and 
"Golgotha." 

The  John  C.  Winston  Company: 

Wittenburg  and  its  Reformation.     By  Rev- 
erend C.  E.  Sehlbrede. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  popu- 
lar new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  ist  of  January  and  the  ist  of 
February. 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Mystery.     White  and  Adams.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Shorty  McCabe.     Ford.     (Kennerly.)  $1.50. 

4.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.      (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 


NEW   YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN. 

1.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Jane   Cable.     McCutcheon.      (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The     Privateers.       Watson.       (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Sovereign  Remedy.     Steel.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Bunce  Miller.    McCutcheon.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN. 

1.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Mystery.     White  and  Adams.      (Mc- 

Clure,   Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Blood.     Hichens.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

4.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Are  You  a  Bromide  ?    Burgess.    (Huebsch.) 

75c 

6.  The     Privateers.      Watson.       (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
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ATLANTA,   GA. 

1.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

3.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Awakening  of  Helena  Richie.    Deland. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Blood.     Hichens.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

6.  Princess   Maritza.     Brebner.      (McBride.) 

$1.50. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The  Doctor.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

2.  Coniston.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

3.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Light  of  the  Soul.     Freeman.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

6.  Bob  Hampton  of  Placer.     Parrish.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)     $1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Fighting  Chance.    Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

4.  White  Fang.    London.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  Whispering  Smith.    Spearman.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Jewel  Weed.    Winter.    (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50.. 

2.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Mystery.     White  and  Adams.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Guarded   Flame.     Maxwell.      (Apple- 

ton.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Mystery.     White  and  Adams.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

4.  By  the  Light  of  the  Soul.    Freeman.    (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

5.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  White  Fang.    London.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 


CINCINNATI,  O. 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

2.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Coniston.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Leader.     Dillon.      (Doubleday,    Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Undertow.    Knowles.    (Revell.)    S1.50. 

6.  White  Fang.    London.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 


CINCINNATI,  O. 

1.  Half  a   Rogue.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mcr- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Joseph  Vance.    De  Morgan.     (Henry  Holt 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

4.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Bishop  of  Cottontown.  Moore.    (Wins- 

ton.)    $1.50. 

6.  Montlivet.     Smith.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 


CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

2.  Half  a   Rogue.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Awakening  of  Helena  Richie.    Deland. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

4.  Coniston.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

5.  From  a  College  Window.     Benson.     (Put- 

nam.)   $1.25. 

6.  Upton  Letters.    Benson.    (Putnam.)    $1.25. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

3.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Jane   Cable.     McCutchcon.      (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Whispering  Smith.    Spearman.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Fighting  (3hance.    Chambers.    (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 


CLEVELAND,  O. 

T.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Mystery.     White  and  Adams.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

6.  Whispering  Smith.    Spearman.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 
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DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

2.  Jane  Cable.     McCutcheon.      (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Half  a   Rogue.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Hearts  and  the  Cross.    Kramer.     (Lothrop, 

Lee  &  Shepard.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Blood.    Hichens.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.    Williamson. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Mystery.     White  and  Adams.     (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Jane   Cable.     McCutcheon.      (Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 


DENVER.  COL. 

1.  Half  a   Rogue.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

3.  Whispering  Smith.    Spearman.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Coniston.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

5.  Bob  Hampton.    Parrish.    (McClurg.)  $1.50. 

6.  Jane   Cable.     McCutcheon.      (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

2.  Half  a   Rogue.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Jane   Cable.     Mc(3utcheon.     (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The     Privateers.       Watson.       (Doubleday, 

Page  &  C:o.)    $1.50. 

6.  Coniston.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The     Privateers.       Watson.       (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Mystery.     White  and   Adams.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Dragon   Painter.     Fenollosa.      (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Tides  of  Barnegat.    Smith.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Jane   Cable.     McCutcheon.      (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Viper  of  Milan.     Bowen.     (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Blood.    Hichens.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Joseph  Vance.    De  Morgan.     (Henry  Holt 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Uncle  William.    Lee.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

6.  Life  and  Letters  of  Lafacadio  Hearn.    Bis- 

land.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $6.00. 


MILWAUKEE,  MINN. 

1.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The     Privateers.       Watson.       ( Doubleday ,^ 

Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

5.  Coniston.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

6.  By  the  Light  of  the  Soul.    Freeman.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

2.  Half  a   Rogue.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The   Mystery.     White  and  Adams.      (Mc- 

Clure,   Phillips    &    Co.)      $1.50. 

4.  Coniston.     Churchill.      (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Jane   Cable.     McCutcheon.      (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 


NASHVILLE,   TENN. 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Bishop  of  Cottontown.    Moore.  (Wins- 

ton.)    $1.50. 

3.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Blood.    Hichens.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Jane   Cable.     McCutcheon.     (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Trusia.     Brinton.     (Jacobs.)     $1.50. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  Half  a   Rogue.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Whispering  Smith.     Spearman.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Fighting  Chance.    Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Opened  Shutters.    Burnham.    (Hough- 

ton. Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Saint.    Fogazzaro.     (Putnam.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Call  of  the  Blood.    Hichens.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
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NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  General  Lee.    Taylor.     (Nusbaum  Book  & 

News  Co.)     $2.00. 

3.  Jane  Cable.     McCutcheon.     (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Mystery.     White  and   Adams.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Spinner  in  the  Sun.    Reed.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

3.  Jane  Cable.     McCutcheon.     (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Fighting  Chance.    Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)    $1.50. 

5.  White  Fang.    London.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Call  of  the  Blood.    Hichens.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The    Lady    of    the    Decoration.       Little. 

(Century.)     $1.00. 

2.  The  Fighting  Chance.    Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

3.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Mystery.     White  and  Adams.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)    $1.50. 

6.  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill.     Kipling.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

2.  Whispering  Smith.    Spearman.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Mystep^.     White  and  Adams.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Daniel  Sweetland.    Philpotts.     (Authors*  & 

Newspapers'  Asso.)    %o  cents. 

5.  The  Chief  Legatee,     (ireen.     (Authors*  & 

Newspapers'  Asso.)     50  cents. 

6.  Doubloons.     Philpotts.     (McClure,  Phillips 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  By  the  Lic^ht  of  the  Soul.    Freeman.    (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Saint.     Fogazzaro.     (Putnam.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Sovereign  Remedy.     Steel.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Privateers.  Watson.  (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  Half  a   Rogue.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $i.<>0. 

3.  The  Mystery.     White  and   Adams.     (Mc- 

Clure. Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Privateers.    Watson.  (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Awakening  of  Helena  Richie.  Deland. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

3.  Jane   Cable.     McCutcheon.      (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Princess    Maritza.      Brebner.      (McBride.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Squaw  Man.     Faversham.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Mystery.     White  and  Adams.     (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Coniston.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  By  the  Light  of  the  Soul.    Freeman.    (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

6.  Jane  Cable.     McCutcheon.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Opened  Shutters.    Burnham.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.')     $1.50. 

4.  Blindfolded.    Walcott.  (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Romance    Island.      Gale.      (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)     $1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Fighting  Chance.    Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Blood.     Hichens.     (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

5.  "Pigs  is  Pigs.**    Butler.    (McClure,  Phillips 

&  Co.)     50  cents. 

6.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 
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SEATTLE,  WASH. 

1.  Half  a  Roprue.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  G>.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Treasure  of  Heaven.     CorelH.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Fighting  Chance.    Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

6.  Jane   Cable.     McCutcheon.      (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

T.  The  Call  of  the  Blood.    Hichens.  (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

2.  White  Fang.    London.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Jane   Cable.     McCutcheon.      (Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  McDonald  of  Oregon.     Dye.     (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Ro.semarv  in  Search  of  a  Father.    William- 

son.    (McChire.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The   Soul   of  Rafael.     Ryan.     (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 

1.  Jane   Cable.     McCutcheon.      (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Fighting  Chance.    Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

3.  By  the  Light  of  the  Soul.    Freeman.     (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

4.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Half  a   Rogue.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill   Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

2.  Whispering  Smith.    Spearman.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Fighting  Chance.    Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

4.  Coniston.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  Half   a  Rogue.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Jane   Cable.     McCutcheon.     (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 


TOLEDO,  O. 

T.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

2.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill   Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Jane   Cable.     McCutcheon.     (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 


4.  "Pigs  is  Pigs."    Butler.    (McClure,  Phillips 

&  Co.)     50  cents. 

5.  Chippinge  Borough.    Weyman.     (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

2.  Half   a    Rogue     MacGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Impersonator.    Taylor.     (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.      (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Coniston.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

6.  Princess    Maritza.      Brebner.      (McBride.) 

$1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Mystery.      White    and    Adams.   (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Blood.    Hichens.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The   Far  Horizon.     Malet.      (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill.    Kipling.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Half   a   Rogue.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 


From  the  above  list  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

POINTS 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list    receives    10 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50  244 

2.  Half   a    Rogue.      MacGrath.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 196 

3.  The  Malefactor.     Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)   $1.50 138 

4.  The    Far    Horizon.      Malet.       (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50 128 

5.  Jane     Cable.       McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50 107 

6.  The  Mystery.     White  and  Adams.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co,)     $1.50, ,,,,...   102 
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Price  23  cents 


$2.00  Per  Year 


We  have  many  thousands  at  salesmen  directly  and  Indirectly  promoting  the  aalea 
of  Sapollo.    A  lew  words  of  suggestion  and  of  iJicouragemeni,  meant  far  those  In 
direct  employ,  may  Interest  the  wider  circle,  which  Includes  3.500  wholesalers.  21.000 
of  their  salesmen.   150,000    retail  dealers,   their  300.000  clerks,   and  the  millions  of 
housekeepers  who  use  Sapollo  and  commend  It  to  their  friends. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO 
SALESMEN  of  Sapolio 

Talk  CLEANLINE55 — Constantly  keep  before  these  whom  you  approach 
the  relation  which  cleanliness  bears  to  Life.  Health,  happiness,  success  largely 
depend  upon  it.  5elf-respect  dwells  not  in  dirty  houses  with  careless  people 
The  first  commandment  of  social  life  Is :  "  Be  Clean." 

Talk  CHEERFULLY— Vou  represent  a  good  article— offer  it  with  a  confi- 
dent smile.  The  great  public  are  our  friends.  Success  can  afford  to  smile. 
Leave  despondency  and  complaints  about  the  weather,  dull  times  and  reluctant  * 
buyers,  to  the  pedClers  of  imitations  and  cheap  substitutes.  It  is  hard  work  I 
for  them  to  "  reflect  a  shining  countenance."  Tell  the  storekeeper  that  it  is  a  j 
good  rule  never  to  buy  goods  from  a  grumbling  salesman— his  discontent  | 
advertises  the  fact  that  his  wares  do  not  sell  readily. 

Talk  FAIR  PRICES — The  best  stores  will  be  your  best  customers,  because  I 
they  are  themselves  clean.     The  grocer  who  keeps  dirt  down  can   keep  his 
prices  up.     Many  a  dealer  buries  his  profits  under  the  dust  in  his  store,  and   i 
then  vainly  tries  to  keep  up  his  trade  by  selling  cheaper  goods. 

Talk  ECONOMY— Less  waste  is  our  greatest  national  need.  Cheapness  is 
rarely  economy.  Our  ancestors  left  us  solid  old  furniture  because  there  were 
no  cheap  instalment  systems  in  their  days.  Sapolio  may  cost  a  trifle  more 
than  cheap  substitutes,  but  it  outlasts  them. 

Talk  CONFIDENTLY— Every  sensible  dealer  keeps  Sapolio  in  stock.     The  | 
public  prefers  honest,  well-known  goods.    Urge  the  grocer  not  to  load  his  shelvi 
with  experiments,  and  to  listen  to  no  suggestions  that  he  can  substitute  any- 
thing for  Sapolio— it  is  a  losing  game.     He  will  not  do  it  if  he  respects  himself 
— he  will  not  do  it  if  he  wants  the  respect  of  his  customers. 

ENOCH  mOROANS  SONS  CO. 
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President  Eliot,  in  making  his  report 
on  athletics  to  the  Overseers  of  Harvard 

University,  remarks  that 

even  the  students  them- 

"Fierce."  selves    describe    football 

games  as  "fi  e  r  c  e." 
Therefore,  he  says,  such 
games  are  un  suited  for  gentlemen  to  en- 
gage in  and  for  spectators  to  witness. 
This  is  interesting.  We  have  often 
heard  Harvard  undergraduates  describe 
the  Harvard  entrance  examinations  as 
"fierce" ;  and  so,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning, 
gentlemen  ought  not  to  present  them- 
selves for  these  examinations.  We  have 
been  told  at  times  that  the  fare  provided 
in  Memorial  Hall  is  "fierce."  Conse- 
quently, no  gentleman  ought  to  eat  it,  if 
President  Eliot's  method  of  ratiocination 
be  a  sound  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  we  imagine  the  defect  to  lie  not 
so  much  in  his  reasoning  as  in  his  philol- 
ogy. He  lives  in  too  rarefied  a  linguistic 
atmosphere,  and  is  probably  not  aware 
that  many  adjectives  which  he  interprets 
in  their  primary  sense  have  developed 
sundry  ramifications  of  usage  in  the 
undergraduate  and  other  dialects.  To 
President  Eliot,  "fierce"  connotes  that 
which  is  ferocious,  cruel,  savage,  and 
bloodthirsty;  but  by  the  average  under- 
g^duate  it  is  applied  with  a  more  casual 
and  less  sanguinary  significance.  Thus, 
a  bright  green  necktie,  an  imperfea  reci- 
tation, and  an  excessive  charge  for  a 
dinner  at  the  Parker  House  would  all  be 
"fierce"  to  the  artless  undergraduate. 
We  advise  President  Eliot  to  pursue  his 
researches  a  little  further  in  the  direction 


we  have  indicated.  By  way  of  a  prelim- 
inary tip,  w^e  may  venture  to  inform  him 
that  "a  stunning  hat"  is  not  a  hat  which 
smites  its  wearer  into  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness, and  that  "a  howling  swell" 
does  not  mean  a  gentleman  in  a  state  of 
tumefaction  and  engaged  in  emitting 
yawps.  President  Butler,  of  Columbia, 
is  also  attacking  football  on  the  ground 
of  its  brutality;  yet  we  fancy  that  he  is 
sufiiciently  multilingual  not  to  base  any 
arguments  upon  the  elastic  use  of  pic- 
turesque adjectives  by  enthusiastic  boys. 


We  have  received,  too  late  for  publica- 
tion in  this  issue,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin E.  Smith,  continuing  his  contro- 
versy with  Professor  Peck  on  the  subject 
of  Simplified  Spelling.  This  letter,  with 
a  rejoinder  from  Professor  Peck,  will 
appear  in  the  May  number  of  The 
Bookman. 


That  Harvard  speech  of  President 
Roosevelt's  wherein  he  told  those  young 

men  to  play  hard,  but  not 
The  President  too  much,  and  not  to 
and  forget    that    there    are 

Weaklings  more    important    things 

than  play;  and  on  the 
one  hand  not  to  be  cowards  and  weak- 
lings and  on  the  other  hand  not  to  be 
mere  brutes,  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
have  been  a  masterpiece  of  political 
sagacity.  We  have  noticed  that  when- 
ever Mr.  Roosevelt  writes  or  talks  in  a 
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way  that  reminds  us  of  the  copybook  or 
a  paraphrase  of  Dr.  Watts's  hymns  or 
McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader,  it  is  almost 
always  explained  in  terms  of  political 
sagacity.  ''People  like  it,"  somebody 
says,  and  usually  adds  that  while  it  does 
not  ^'appeal  to  you  and  me,"  it  is  highly 
esteemed  out  West  or  dc>wn  South  or 
somewhere  else  a  lon^  way  off.  We  have 
never  happened  tr)  meet  any  one  who 
owned  to  any  sj)ccial  likinj::^  for  it  him- 
self, althouj^h  our  ac(|uaintance  includes 
some  of  the  sinif)lcst  types  oi  human  life 
as  yet  knr)wn  to  science.  No  matter  how 
plain  and  honest  our  fellow-citizen  may 
be,  he  always  af)j)ears  somewhat  blase, 
and  passes  it  on  to  some  one  else  whom 
he  believes  to  be  still  plainer.  Where 
are  these  wild  folk,  clad  in  goatskins,  and 
possibly  anthroj)ophaf^ous  in  taste,  whom 
the  mere  remark  that  it  is  better  to  be 
good  than  ba^l  so  strangely  moves?  Of 
course  we  have-  in  mind  not  the  incidental 
football  l)earinJ^^s  of  the  President's 
speech,  but  its  moral  counsels.  In  ad- 
vocating the  manly  virtues  for  men  and 
the  womanly  virtues  for  women  and  the 
civic  virtues  for  citizens  and  the  homely 
virtues  for  the  home,  always  in  the  most 
general  terms,  his  public  addresses  sel- 
dom get  beyond  what  is  already  involved 
in  the  dictirmary  defniitions.  The  man 
who  wrote  of  him, 

•'His    sword    within    its    scihbard    sleeps,   but 
mercy  how  it  snores!" 

might  rather  have  said  it  of  his  mind 
when  snoozing  on  these  moral  rudiments, 
for  surely  there  are  few  intellects  in  the 
country  more  noisy  in  their  inactivities 
when  virtue  is  the  theme. 

'Hiere  are  those  who  think  he  says 
these  things  in  cold  blood,  following  M. 
Le  Bon's  nde  for  crowd-propulsion  (the 
ceaseless  iteration  of  catchwords,  simple 
moral  sounds),  and  having  little  if  any 
personal  enthusiasm  for  the  mother's- 
knce  portions  of  his  oratory.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  political  sense  is  not  com- 
mon sense,  and  that  a  certain  stage  make- 
up is  recpiired  of  those  who  address 
mankind  collectively.  It  is  known,  for 
example,  that  Mr.  Tillman  in  private  life 
is  a  humane  and  by  no  means  irrational 
person,  the  rage  and  the  snortings  being, 


politically  speaking,  his  company  man- 
ners ;  and  it  may  even  be  that  there  is  a 
grown-up  element  in  Senator  Beveridge 
which  dislikes  the  part  of  him  that  writes 
for  young  men.  For  the  complexity  of 
man  often  endures  under  senatorial  dis- 
guises, and  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe 
that  our  political  leaders  are  quite  the 
mechanical  toys  we  know  in  the  news- 
])apers,  any  more  than  we  need  to  think 
that  the  men  who  write  the  leading 
articles  for  these  same  newspapers  are 
quite  the  fly-blown  moral  cherubs  that 
they  seem.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  remember 
that  within  the  strictly  representative  in- 
teguments of  our  stagey,  strutting  public 
figures,  individuals  are  sometimes  to  be 
found. 


P)Ut  we  shall  never  believe  that  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  a  private  and  per- 
sonal Mr.  Roosevelt.  For  him  there  is  no 
little  laughing  demon  of  self-analysis  that 
makes  faces  at  his  political  simulacrum 
behind  its  back  or  drags  the  reluctant 
personal  ecjuation,  covered  with  blushes, 
to  the  open  air.  No  distinction  for  him 
between  his  own  success  and  the  triumph 
of  righteousness  or  the  platitude  and 
"God's  own  truth,'*  and  he  knows  to  what 
political  party  the  chief  end  of  man  be- 
longs, and  he  can  strike  a  bargain  with 
millenniums.  Being  the  most  homogene- 
ous of  men,  nothing  in  him  ever  whis- 
pers, "What's  the  use?"  and  no  sooner  is 
liis  soul  stirred  by  a  schoolroom  motto 
or  scripture  text  or  lines  from  some 
Pastor  Wagner  or  mild  minor  bard  than 
he  puts  it  in  a  speech  or  message,  for  he 
thinks  the  country  needs  every  bit  of  him, 
and  he  gives  to  the  public  what  another 
man  would  throw  away.  So  the  sluggard 
hears  about  the  little  busy  bee  again, 
and  the  coward  learns  his  duty  to  be 
brave,  and  the  happy  home  is  highly  com- 
plimented so  the  wife-beater  may  stay  his 
l)usy  hand,  and  the  bad  things  hear  that 
they  are  worse  than  the  good  and  the 
good  that  they  are  very  desirable.  But 
criticism  of  this  sort  has  begun  to  seem 
trivial  even  to  the  dilettante  class  to 
which  we  ourselves  belong,  the  cowards 
and  the  weaklings.  Respect  and  liking 
have  in  the  last  two  years  sprung  up  in 
our  shrunken  and  unmanly  chests,  and 
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very  different  things  are  said  about  him 
at  our  tea  table.  His  recent  record  has 
been  vigorous  and  unconventional,  if  his 
homiletics  have  not.  And  work  of  that 
kind  is  not  done  by  philosophers ;  nor  is 
it  ever  done  in  perfect  taste  or  without 
mistakes  and  inconsistencies  and  a  large 
amount  of  self-deceit.  It  is  done  by  posi- 
tive natures  of  the  up-and-doing,  buzz- 
till-the-night-f alls  sort,  and  it  is  a  pity  not 
to  see  how  necessary  they  are  as  well  as 
how  ridiculous.  And  though  a  weakling, 
feeling  weaker  still  as  we  read  his  foot- 
ball speeches,  we  find  him  an  agreeable 
and  honourable  contrast  to  other  gentle- 
men in  the  "thick  of  things,"  world- 
workers,  world-pushers,  and  the  liTce,  and 
to  his  party,  and  to  his  enemies,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  judicious,  who  say  he 
makes  them  grieve,  for  they  seem  never 
to  be  doing  anything  else  but  grieving. 


The  appearance  in  book  form  of  Jack 
London's    prehistoric    romance,    Before 

Adam,  recalls  the  recent 
clash  of  pens  between 
its  author  and  Stanley 
Waterloo,  regarding  its 
alleged  indebtedness  to 
The  Story  of  Ab,  which  Mr.  Waterloo 
brought  out  in  1897.  Mr.  London  has" 
several  times  incurred  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  and  his  defence,  to  borrow  a 
legal  phrase,  has  always  taken  the  form 
of  confession  and  avoidance.  Serenely 
admitting  his  borrowings,  he  has  insisted 
that  so  long  as  the  sources  drawn  upon 
were  works  of  fact  and  not  of  fiction,  he 
was  within  his  rights  as  a  creative  artist.  ^ 
But  in  the  case  of  Before  Adam  the 
allesred  borrowing  is  not  from  a  work 
dealing  with  facts,  but  from  fiction  of  an 
unusually  fantastic  sort;  and  the  super- 
ficial resemblance  between  the  two  stories, 
whether  due  to  coincidence  or  design,  is 
as  glaringly  obvious  as  though  two 
neighbours  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
street  should  each  oaint  his  house  pea- 
green  with  pink  polka  dots.  A  different 
form  of  answer  seemed  to  be  required, 
and  It  was  promptly  forthcoming.  Mr. 
London  denied  in  substance  Mr.  Water- 
loo's right  to  pre-empt  any  epoch  of  the 
world's  development,  even  a  prehistoric 
one.    He  had  liked  the  fundamental  idea 


Prehistoric 
Romance 


of  The  Story  of  Ab,  and  felt  that  it  de- 
served better  treatment,  and  accordingly 
had  written  Before  Adam, 

If  you  return  to  the  proposition  of  similarity 
of  treatment  (he  says  in  part),  let  me  tell  you 
that  your  story  and  mine  are  as  far  apart  as 
the  poles  in  treatment,  point  of  view,  grip,  etc. 
Why,  I  wrote  my  story  as  a  reply  to  yours, 
because  yours  was  unscientific.  You  crammed 
the  evolution  of  a  thousand  generations  into 
one  generation— a  thing  at  which  I  revolted 
from  the  time  I  first  read  your  story.  This 
situation  strikes  me  as  very  funny.  Here  I 
fall  out  with  you  because  of  your  unscientific 
treatment  of  the  primitive  world  and  therefore 
write  a  reply,  and  then  you  say  that  in  six 
weeks  I  took  all  I  knew  from  you. 


Now,  without  attempting  to  pass  upon 
the  merits  of  this  specific  case,  it  does 
seem  worth  while  to  point  out  thaf  the 
doctrine  advanced  by  Mr.  London,  if 
pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would 
produce  disastrous  results.  Any  novelist 
who  chose  to  think  the  latest  story  by 
Mr.Howells.or  Mr.  Kipling, or  Jack  Lon- 
don himself,  unscientific,  would  be  free 
to  adopt  the  plot,  correct  the  errors  and 
republish  the  amended  story  to  his  own 
greater  profit  and  glory.  As  for  the  con- 
troversy between  the  authors  of  Before 
Adam  and  The  Story  of  Ab,  if  the  sim- 
ilarity between  the  two  books  w^re  the 
real  point  of  interest,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  argue  the  case  pro  and  con,  at 
some  length,  and  to  show  how  much  a 
clever  advocate  could  find  to  say  on  either 
side.  It  might,  for  instance,  be  alleged 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiflF  that  Mr.  Lon- 
don's frontispiece  was  copied  bodily  from 
Mr.  Waterloo's  rough  chart  of  the  lands 
inhabited  by  his  cave  men ;  that  many  of 
the  names  in  Before  A^am  were  either 
imitated  or  deliberately  taken  from  The 
Story  of  Ab,  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
Sabre-tooth,  the  dreaded  cave-tiger;  and 
that,  to  go  no  further  than  the  opening 
chapters,  the  incidents  of  the  two  stories 
form  the  following  close  parallel :  In  both 
books  there  is  a  child  playing  alone  upon 
the  ground;  then  comes  his  frightened 
cry  at  the  approach  of  a  wild  beast ;  then 
the  fierce  rush  of  his  ape-like,  tree-bred 
mother,  her  nimble  upward  leap,  and  her 
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climb  to  safety  among  the  overhianging 
branches,  clasping  the  child  close  to  her 
and  shouting  down  in  angry  derision  to 
the  disappointed  animal  below.  A  special 
pleader  for  Mr.  London  might  plausibly 
answer  that  Stanley  Waterloo's  rough 
map  is  confessedly  based  upon  a  geologic 
chart  of  the  conjectured  contour  of  the 
British  Isles  in  the  Neolithic  Age,  and 
that  if  he  was  free  to  copy  it,  so  could 
others ;  that  the  cage-tiger  was  not  only 
known  as  Sabre-tooth  to  the  cave  men 
of  both  these  stories,  but  that  the  MacJi- 
ccro'dont, or  Sabre-toothed  Tiger,  has  been 
its  accepted  designation  among  scientists 
ever  since  the  systematic  study  of  fossils 
began ;  and  that  the  incident  of  being 
snatched  to  safety  from  the  jaws  of  a 
wild  beast  by  a  hand-over-hand  scramble 
upon  a  pendent  bough  was  as  much  the 
common  experience  of  every  prehistoric 
child  as  it  is  for  the  child  of  to-day  to 
be  dragged  by  the  arm  across  a  street 
in  front  of  rushing  trolley  cars. 


recent  samples  of  this  form  of  psycho- 
logical tour  de  force  that  for  the  moment 
come  to  mind.  But  even  the  specific  idea 
of  Mr.  London's  book,  the  introduction 
of  prehistoric  man  into  fiction,  originated 
neither  with  Mr.  London  nor  Mr.  Water- 
loo. Jules  Verne  utilised  it  in  at  least  one 
brief  episode,  when  he  made  the  venture- 
some explorers  of  A  Journey  to  the 
Centre  of  the  Earth  discover  a  primordial 
giant  still  surviving  in  a  subterranean 
cavern,  and  driving  a  herd  of  mastodons 
through  a  forest  of  titanic  ferns.  But  it 
remained  for  a  younger  generation  of 
French  writers  to  develop  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  the  idea,  and  notably  in  the 
Vamirah  of  J.  H.  Rosny.  Mr.  London 
would  probably  find  Vamirah  lacking  in 
scientific  accuracy;  but  it  has  what  is 
better,  a  rare  charm  of  style,  a  daring 
sweep  of  thought  and  phrase  that  leaves 
you  with  a  sense  of  having  gazed  down 
limitless  vistas  of  by-gone  ages.  Va- 
mirah is  less  a  novel  than  a  prose  epic. 


But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  point 
of  interest  is  not  the  similarity  between 
Jack  London's  romance  and  the  several 
kindred  stories  which  he  consciously  or 
unconsciously  imitated,  but  its  divergence 
from  them.  There  is  nothing  especially 
original  in  the  idea  of  writing  prehistoric 
fiction.  Indeed,  the  impulse  to  tell  stories 
of  an  earlier  epoch,  when  men  lived  closer 
to  nature  and  felt  a  nearer  kinship  to  the 
animal  world,  lies  at  the  basis  of  much 
of  the  earliest  and  most  primitive  myths 
and  folk  tales.  With  the  development  of 
the  modern  novel,  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  simple,  uncultured,  primordial 
man  has  been  made  repeatedly,  and  in 
various  ways,  one  of  the  commonest  de- 
vices being  to  portray  a  child  bom  of 
modern  educated  parents,  but  stranded 
by  fate  or  placed  by  design  where  it  will 
grow  up  apart  from  other  human  beings, 
learning  nothing  beyond  the  teachings  of 
instinct  and  harsh  experience.  Of  this 
class,  Iniirce,  by  Dulaurens,  a  French 
conteur  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
which  a  girl  grows  to  maturity  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  well;  and  Primordial, 
by  Morgan  Robertson,  in  which  two  chil- 
dren are  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island, 
are  respectively   the  earliest   and   most 


Mr.  London  is  eminently  correct  in 
saying  that  his  Before  Adam  and  The 
Story  of  Ab  are  "as  wide  apart  as  the 
poles,"  l3Ut  the  striking  difference  is  not 
that  of  method  or  of  science,  but  rather 
of  temperament.  It  is  precisely  the 
difference  which  any  one  familiar  with 
Mr.  London's  work  might  easily  have 
predicted.  In  all  his  stories  his  chief 
preoccupation  is  the  physical  side  of  man, 
the  atavistic  side,  so  to  speak,  the  pri- 
mordial nature  that  lies  beneath  the 
veneer  of  culture  in  modem  man  and 
woman.  The  best  of  his  heroes  delight  in 
physical  prowess;  the  worst  revel  in 
gratuitous  cruelty.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  in  chronicling  the  lives  of  cave  men 
he  would  again  exaggerate  the  animal 
side.  And  this  is  precisely  what  he  has 
done.  Before  Adam  is  less  a  novel  of 
human  beings  than  of  Missing  Links. 

To  the  general  rule  that  any  story  con- 
taining some  situation  or  incident  strik- 
ingly  out  of   the   usual 
A  Sug-  will,    if   not   too   widely 

gestion  for  read  in  its  original  form, 

"Conquest"  inevitably     reappear     in 

the  course  of  years  in  a 
new  dress  and  under  a  new  title,  and  as 
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the  work  of  a  new  author,  who  may  be 
quite  innocent  of  any  intentional  plagiar- 
ism, there  are  occasional  exceptions.  For 
example,  we  have  been  waiting  and 
watching  for  some  time  for  the  recur- 
rence of  the  idea  on  which  was  based  a 
curious  French  murder  tale  of  many 
years  ago.  The  title  of  the  original  story 
we  cannot  recall,  but  the  narrative  related 
the  cunning  and  plausible  stratagem  by 
which  Monsieur  X.,  let  us  say,  gained  his 
ends  and  evaded  the  guillotine.  This 
Monsieur  X.  had  for  many  years  lived 
happily  with  his  wife  and  his  wife's 
sister,  upright  and  respected,  and  with 
kindliness  toward  all  the  world.  One 
day,  however,  the  news  came  that  a  rela- 
tive of  the  sisters,  the  traditional  "uncle 
in  America"  of  French  fiction,  had 
died,  leaving  to  his  nieces  a  million  francs 
apiece.  This  unexpected  wealth  had  a 
terrible  effect  upon  a  man  hitherto  per- 
fectly content  with  his  lot.  The  idea  of 
the  million  in  the  possession  of  his  sister- 
in-law  was  intolerable  to  him,  and  stirred 
him  to  an  anger  out  of  which  grew  his 
scheme  for  getting  hold  of  the  second 
million  to  add  it  to  the  million  of  his 
wife. 


One  day  he  called  upon  his  family 
physician  and  made  a  confession.  He 
feared,  he  said,  that  he  was  a  victim  of 
homicidal  mania.  At  times  he  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  resist  an  inexplic- 
able impulse  to  slay  those  nearest  to  him. 
The  physician  questioned  and  examined 
him  closely,  recommended  quiet  and  the 
avoidance  of  excitement,  and  tried  to 
calm  his  fears.  Two  weeks  later  Mon- 
sieur X.  returned,  said  that  the  murder- 
ous impulses  still  recurred  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  company  with  the  physician 
visited  a  specialist,  who  frankly  said  that 
the  case  puzzled  him.  With  these  facts 
established,  X.  went  home,  sat  down  to 
dinner  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  while 
in  the  midst  of  a  gay  and  animated  con- 
versation, picked  up  a  carving  knife  and 
plunged  it  into  the  breast  of  his  sister- 
in-law.  He  was  arrested  and  brought  to 
trial.  In  the  absence  of  any  apparently 
adequate  motive,  and  in  view  of  the  recti- 
tude of  his  entire  life,  the  evidence  of  the 
physicians  whom  he  had  consulted  was 


overwhelming.  He  was  sent  to  a  tnaison 
de  sante,  where  he  remained  a  year,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  was  released  as  being 
completely  cured,  and  began  life  again 
with  his  wife,  who,  of  course,  had  in- 
herited the  million  of  her  sister. 


It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  the 
Germans   and    Austrians   are   the   most 

omnivorous  readers  of 
**Thc  detective   stories    in   the 

Crippled  world,  it  is  very  seldom 

Hand"  a    genuinely    good    tale 

of  that  sort  is  written 
in  the  German  language.  The  Teuton 
who  wishes  to  be  thrilled  or  mystified 
does  not  depend  upon  his  literary  coun- 
trymen; nor  does  he  pretend  to  do  so. 
He  turns,  as  he  always  has  turned,  to 
the  translations  from  the  English  and  the 
French.  There  have  been  sold  large  Ger- 
man editions  of  the  works  of  Gaboriau, 
Fortune  de  Boisgobey,  Mrs.  Braddon, 
Conan  Doyle,  and  Anna  Katherine  Green. 
The  German  "rights"  have  come  to  have 
a  very  definite  meaning  in  the  publishing 
world.  An  Englishman  or  an  American 
who  writes  a  passably  good  mystery  story 
can  be  reasonably  sure  of  a  fair  German 
sale  if  he  goes  about  the  matter  in  the 
right  way.  The  Hound  of  the  Basker- 
ville's  ran  serially  in  a  German  publica- 
tion simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in 
parts  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  and  held  German  readers  keyed 
up  to  a  high  state  of  suspense ;  something 
which  can  be  said  of  very  few  native  pro- 
ductions of  the  kind  of  recent  years. 

f 


It  is  with  these  facts  in  mind  that  we 
are  calling  attention  to  a  story  of  sixty 
or  seventy  thousand  words  which  ap- 
peared a  month  or  two  ago  in  Trans- 
atlantic Tales.  The  story  is  The  Crippled 
Hand,  from  the  German  of  Auguste 
Groner,  a  Viennese  novelist  of  consider- 
able reputation.  The  Crippled  Hand 
possesses  nearly  all  the  elements  that  go 
to  make  a  thoroughly  rounded  tale  of 
mystery:  it  is  well  written,  and  it  never 
carries  the  reader  off  on  any  unnecessary 
false  scents.     As  briefly  as  possible  wc 
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are  going  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  the 
story.  Dr.  Konig,  the  distinguished 
Viennese  art  critic,  on  a  journey  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  great  European 
galleries,  spends  a  few  days  at  the  little 
Breton  village  of  Concarneau,  so  much 
frequented  by  painters.  He  there  finds 
dying  a  young  Russian  artist,  whose 
work  is  of  extraordinary  brilliance,  and 
suggests  in  the  critic's  mind  a  resem- 
blance which  he  cannot  place.  Several 
little  episodes  heighten  the  mystery.  The 
painter's  betrothed  snatches  from  Dr. 
Konig  a  portfolio  of  drawings  which  he 
is  examining,  and  her  attempt  to  make 
light  of  the  action  is  not  successful. 
Finally  the  critic  starts  for  Vienna,  and 
while  on  the  railway  train  gives  vent  to 
a  prolonged  whistle  as  the  solution  of  the 
enigma  flashes  through  his  mind. 


Dr.  Konig's  first  day  in  Vienna  after 
his  return  is  a  busy  one.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  he  writes  a  brief  but  peremp- 
tory note  to  some  one  making  an  appoint- 
ment. In  the  evening  he  attends  a  dinner 
at  which  it  has  been  planned  to  announce 
formally  his  betrothal  to  a  young  woman 
to  whom  he  is  deeply  attached.  During 
the  entire  evening  his  manner  is  so  un- 
usual that  after  he  departs  at  eleven 
o'clock  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  going 
to  the  office  of  his  newspaper  to  write  his 
art  criticism  for  the  next  day,  it  is  the 
subject  of  general  comment.  The  scene 
shifts  to  the  emergency  hospital,  where 
two  physicians  are  waiting  to  answer 
calls.  They  are  discussing  the  unevent- 
fulness  of  the  night  when  there  is  a  ring 
at  the  telephone.  The  elder  physician 
picks  up  the  receiver  and  a  moment  later 
turns  with  a  blanched  face.  "Quick !  Send 
the  ambulance  at  once  to  Dr.  Konig's 
house  I  Notify  the  police."  He  goes  on 
to  explain  that  the  call  had  been  from 
Dr.  Konig,  who  had  gasped  out  in  a 
broken  voice,  "Burglars — ^broken  in — 
help— for  God's  sake !"  This  last  situa- 
tion is  curiously  suggestive  of  a  play  by 
Antoine,  which  was  so  successful  in  Paris 
and  which  has  had  a  considerable  run 
in  this  country.  We  should  like  to  know 
which,  between  the  author  of  The  Crip- 
pled Hand  and  the  author  of  ^/  the 
Telephone,  owed  the  idea  to  the  other. 


Mr.  Mallock  has  recently  disposed  of 
socialism  in  a  brief  series  of  lectures ;  the 

German  Emperor's  trum- 
Anatolc  pet  blast  of  victory  has 

France's  sounded       around      the 

Socialism  world;   London  has   re- 

pudiated the  theory  after 
testing  it  in  a  mild  form  in  practice,  but 
the  socialistic  propaganda  goes  on,  con- 
fident as  ever.  Its  echoes  are  still  heard 
in  fiction,  but  there,  too,  a  sobering 
change  has  come  over  the  dream :  it  is  a 
long  step  from  Neivs  from  Nowhere, 
Looking  Backward  and  the  Traveller 
from  Altriiria  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  Mr. 
Upton  Sinclair  and — Anatole  France. 
He,  indeed,  seems  the  sanest  of  all  the 
prophets  of  the  new  order  of  things  to 
come,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  that  reason 
that  his  brief  glimpse  of  the  future  in 
Snr  La  Pierre  Blanche  has  remained  un- 
translated. Published  a  couple  of  years 
ago  as  the  feuilleton  of  a  Parisian  social- 
istic paper,  this  tale  attracted  but  scant 
notice  in  this  country,  and  passed  all  but 
unperceived  abroad. 


M.  France  began  his  study  of  the 
future  of  humanity  with  a  parable,  in- 
tended to  prove  that  humanity  never  has 
and  never  will  recognise  the  true  proph- 
ets of  its  future,  but  will  reject  and  scorn 
and  persecute  them  hereafter  as  in  the 
past.  The  young  Nero  is  on  the  throne, 
a  boy  of  great  promise ;  Rome  is  mistress 
of  ail  the  known  world,  the  pax  Romana 
reigns;  never  has  the  future  appeared 
more  settled,  more  clear,  more  promis- 
ing. Gallio  is  proconsul  of  Achaea,  in 
decadent,  despoiled  Greece,  holding  his 
minor  court  in  Corinth.  A  man  of 
culture,  a  philosopher,  he  passes  the  idle 
days  of  his  consulship  in  the  discussion 
of  many  problems,  among  them  that  of 
the  future  of  men  and  gods.  He,  too, 
holds  that  the  course  of  material  events 
is  settled  for  many  centuries  to  come; 
as  for  the  gods,  it  appears  to  him  that 
in  all  the  international  pantheon  of  the 
Empire  the  demi-god  Hercules  is  most 
likely  to  enjoy  a  period  of  special  wor- 
ship. While  thus  holding  forth,  Gallio 
is  interrupted  by  a  call  to  court:  once 
more  is  he  disturbed  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  one  of  the  endless  quibbles  over  ritual 
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and  theology  of  the  Corinthian  Ghetto. 
One  Paul,  also  called  Saul,  has  created 
a  scandal  in  the  synagogue.  He  is  a  tent- 
maker,  speaking  atrocious  Greek,  a  man 
of  the  rabble,  without  culture  or  manners. 
Gallio  cuts  short  the  dispute  before  him ; 
he  sends  them  packing,  these  trouble- 
some, intolerant  paupers,  telling  them  to 
settle  it  among  themselves,  since  it  is  no 
concern  of  Roman  law  or  Roman  rule. 
He,  searching  the  future  of  the  world 
with  his  friends,  has  seen  that  future 
standing  before  him  in  human  shape,  and 
has  failed  to  recognise  it.  He  has  been 
blind  to  the  apostle  of  the  world's  first 
religion  of  the  weary  and  the  heavily 
laden.    The  moral  of  the  parable  is  plain. 


The  third  and  shortest  part  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  dream  of  the  social  sys- 
tem to  come.  M.  France  glides  lightly 
over  matters  of  material  progress — fly- 
ing machines,  the  uses  of  electricity. 
His  outlook  is  wider.  Woman,  he  holds, 
will  be  entirely  independent  of  man,  and 
do  her  full  share  of  the  work  of  the 
socialistic  state.  He  even  foresees  the 
evolution  of  a  neuter,  as  in  the  economic 
organisation  of  the  bees,  and  this,  he 
holds,  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  state,  since 
it  will  greatly  increase  the  productiveness 
of  labour,  without  adding  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  population.  Life  will  be  on 
one  level,  wherefore  tragedy  and  comedy 
will  disappear ;  the  theatre  will  be  lyrical, 
music,  sculpture,  and  painting  the  favour- 
ite forms  of  art.  Poetry  will  continue  to 
flourish,  but  it  will  be  a  matter  of  beauty 
of  form  and  sound  rather  than  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Discontent  will  no^"  die  out, 
wherefore  there  will  be  constant  prog- 
ress ;  the  philosophical  anarchist  will  hold 
forth.  Incentive  to  crime  there  will  be 
none  in  such  a  society — none,  at  least, 
to  crimes  against  property.  But  there 
will  still  be  emotional  offences,  since 
human  nature  will  survive,  with  its 
jealousies,  envies,  and  hatreds.  The  sum 
total  of  achievement  foreseen  by  M. 
France  really  amounts  to  this:  Man 
will  not  be  happy,  not  even,  it  would 
appear,  much  happier  than  he  is  now, 
but  he  will  be  relieved  of  the  haunting 
spectres  of  the  competitive  economic  sys- 


tem— want,  and  the  fear  of  want.     And 
that,  he  opines,  will  be  no  small  boon. 


As  we  are  somewhat  early  in  alluding 
to  the  bicentenary  of  the  birth  of  Henry 

Fielding,  which  comes 
The  on     the     22d     of     this 

Fielding  month,  we  may  venture 

Bicentenary  to  prophesy  as  to  what  is 

likely  to  be  printed  about 
the  occasion.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
nearly  a  practical  certainty  that  every 
English  or  American  publication  that 
refers  to  the  subject  at  all  will  quote 
Gibbon's  panegyric:  "Our  immortal 
Fielding  was  of  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  who  drew  their 
origin  from  the  Counts  of  Hapsburgh. 
The  successors  of  Charles  V.  may  disdain 
their  brethren  of  England,  but  the  ro- 
mance of  Tom  Jones,  that  exquisite  pic- 
ture of  humour  and  manners,  will  outlive 
the  palace  of  the  Escurial  and  the  Im- 
perial Eagle  of  Austria."  Then  will 
probably  follow  Thackeray's  endorse- 
ment to  the  effect  that  to  have  your  name 
mentioned  by  Gibbon  is  like  having  it 
written  on  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  Pil- 
grims from  all  the  world  admire  and  be- 
hold it.  Allusions  will  also  be  generally 
made  to  the  unfavourable  opinions  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Richardson,  and  to 
Coleridge's  estimate  of  the  morals  of 
Tom  Jones.  Some  of  the  English  week- 
lies will  perform  what  they  will  consider 
a  duty  by  publishing  long  and  imposing 
articles,  in  which  will  be  reiterated  what 
has  been  said  over  and  over  again  a  hun- 
dred times  before;  and,  what  is  of  real 
importance,  here  and  there  a  reader  will 
take  down  from  the  shelf  of  an  evening 
Tom  Jones  or  Joseph  Andrews  or  Amelia, 


.All  this  would  be  quite  sufficient  if  the 
author  in  question  were,  let  us  say,  Rich- 
ardson. In  that  case  all  the  protestations 
of  reverence,  all  the  eulogy,  would  be,  in 
great  part,  arrant  humbug.  We  are  quite 
right  in  professing  for  the  author  of 
Pamela  and  Clarissa  a  polite  respect  and 
a  platonic  admiration ;  his  name  across  the 
backs  of  a  dozen  finely  bound  volumes 
unquestionably  enhances  the  appearance 
of  a  library ;  we  realise  that  he  did  much 
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to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  innumerable 
young,  middle-aged,  and  elderly  ladies 
of  his  day  who  were  always  asking  him  to 
tea ;  that  his  sermon  was  one  of  practical 
virtue,  and  that  his  own  life  was  one  of 
frugality,  and  industry.  But  beyond  this 
we  cannot  honestly  go.  Richardson  wrote 
exclusively  for  his  own  time,  and  that 
time  was  not  ours.  Here  and  there  you 
will  find  some  one  who  has  read  his  books 
with  mild  enjoyment,  but  for  every  one 
such  there  are  a  thousand  men  and 
twenty  women  owing  a  great  and  genuine 
debt  to  Harry  Fielding.  Fielding  is  not 
and  never  has  been  an  aflFectation.  His 
audience  to-day  is,  in  a  much  smaller 
way,  of  course,  comparable  to  the  audi- 
ence of  Dickens,  the  audience  of  Thack- 
eray. When  you  have  once  read  him — 
really  read  him — Squire  and  Sophia 
Western,  Mr.  Allworthy,  Joseph  An- 
drews, Parson  Adams,  and  Parson  Trull- 
wer,  Molly  Segrim  and  Mrs.  Waters, 
Captain  Booth  and  Amelia  remain  as  fa- 
miliar to  you  as  David  Copperfield,  Mr. 
Pickwick,  Alfred  Jingle,  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
Squcers  and  Mark  Tapley,  or  Major  Pen- 
dcnnis.  Major  Dobbin,  Clive  Newcomc 
and  the  Marquis  of  Stcync. 


Mr.  Lawson,  Mr.  Thomas  Lawson,  of 
Boston,  has  written  a  novel  with  the  very 
--    -  striking  title   of   Friday 

JUdthr^'*"  f/j^    Thirteenth.      It    is 

-,           ,  quite  superfluous  to  say 

Personal  7i.  i.    -^    •             •  i     i. 

.  that  It   IS   a  violent  ar- 

qua  ion  raignment  of  the  evils  of 

"stock  gambling"  and  the  awful  iniquities 
of  what  Mr.  Lawson  refers  to  as  "The 
System."  The  story  is  very  much  "up- 
to-date."  If  we  were  asked  what  novel- 
ist Mr.  Lawson  had  taken  for  his  literary 
model,  to  whom,  to  use  the  Stevensonian 
phrase,  he  had  "played  the  sedulous  ape," 
we  should  reply  without  hesitation,  Mr. 
Thomas  Dixon.  Friday  the  Thirteenth 
has  exactly  the  qualities  of  a  Dixon  novel 
— the  rush  of  narrative,  the  exaggeration, 
the  top-of-the-voice  effect,  the  frequent 
lapses  to  bathos.  But  without  going  crit- 
ically into  detail,  there  is  one  point,  and 
that  a  very  vital  one,  to  the  story  about 
which  we  wish  to  take  issue  with  Mr. 
Lawson. 


If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Lawson,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  win  countless  mil- 
lions is  to  be  perfectly  unscrupulous, 
absolutely  dead  to  any  feeling  of  hu- 
manity, and  then  to  go  on  the  floor  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  sell,  and  sell, 
and  keep  on  selling  until  all  opposition 
is  broken  and  the  market  tumbles  to  a 
point  at  which  stocks  may  be  bought 
back  at  a  tremendous  profit.  This  is  the 
method  by  which  Bob  Brownley,  the  hero 
of  Friday  the  Thirteenth,  builds  up  for 
himself  a  fortune  of  a  billion  dollars.  As 
fiction  it  is  unquestionably  entertaining, 
but  in  real  life  a  number  of  desperate  men 
have  tried  the  plan,  with  results  dis- 
astrous to  themselves.  In  theory  it  looks 
sound,  but  in  practice  there  always  enters 
the  personal  equation.  For  example,  let 
us  say  that  Robinson,  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, enters  the  Exchange  with  the 
intention  of  "bulling"  the  market  on  an 
immense  scale,  and  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. "Jones,"  he  cries,  "buy  me  a 
thousand  XYZ  at  68.  Smith,  bid  me  in 
five  thousand  XYZ  at  70."  Jones  and 
Smith  are  surprised,  but  perhaps  comply, 
but  when  Robinson  continues  to  raise  the 
amount  and  price  of  his  orders  they  be- 
come suspicious;  they  have  been  caught 
before,  and  will  probably  edge  away  with 
the  excuse  that  they  are  wanted  on  the 
'phone  or  have  a  very  important  engage- 
ment with  a  man  over  at  Eberlin's.  Mr. 
Lawson's  method  may  be  all  right,  but 
we  sliould  be  reluctant  to  recommend  it 
as  infallible.  In  fiction  the  reverse  side 
of  tlie  story  was  shown  several  years  ago 
in  Mr.  Edwin  Lefevre's  Pike's  Peak  or 
Bust. 


Probably  Mr.  Lawson's  pyrotechnical 
style  is  seen  at  its  best  not  in  Friday  the 
Thirteenth,  nor  in  Frenzied  Finance,  but 
in  the  series  of  extraordinary  advertise- 
ments which  he  has  lately  been  inserting 
in  the  newspapers.  Here  is  an  excellent 
sample : 

The  following  is  published  in  New  York 
because  only  one  Boston  paper  would  print  it: 

$5000  REWARD 

Here  is  the  tale,  the  untalcumated  tale  of 
King- Crow  ther,  •  reproduced  from  to-day's 
New  York  Sun,    The  New  York  Sun  which 
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shines  for  all;  which  hands  out  its  rays  alike 
to  the  good  and  to  ihc  now- will -you -be-good  s ; 
which  to-day  focuses  the  tighi-rope  walkers 
of  haute  finance  as  they  "on  with  the  dance" 
I  peak  to  mounlain  peak,  and 
;  ihey  toil  at  llie 
forge  in  their  efforts  lo  brass-leaf  tin  whistles 
into  double  eagles  of  the  realm. 

That  great  daily  whose  proud  mollo  is.  "H 
you  see  it  in  the  Sun  it's  so-long-skiddoo-^.V 
times,"  opened  wide  its  glim  on  Boston  ami 
one  of  its  keronenated  get-rich-tiuick  stock 
hatcheries  to-day.  The  migratory  effervescing 
effect  was  like  unto  that  produced  when  His 
Royal  Hoofleta  drops  a  brandy  caramel  upon 
the  glowing  lid  of  his  sulphurous  eookmg 
range. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  call  the  aiioii- 
tion  of  the  American  peijple  to  the  ofi-c\- 
ploiled  fact  that  the  5i(>t  is  religiously  rcliabk'. 
resiliently  revelating  and  retentively  respon- 
sible. Certainly  its  revelation  below  is  re- 
markable. 

If  any  man,  monkey,  or  »ooglebean  can 
show  me  its  equal,   1  will  pay 

of  $5000  and  no  questions 
asked,  I  will  not  bar  from  competition  the 
late  Mrs.  Howe's  bank  or  the  recently  passed- 
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on  520  per  cent.  Miller's  banklet.  One  and  all 
send  in  your  applications  by  way  of  the  United 
Slates  Mail,  plainly  addressed  10  William  W. 
White,  not  forgetting  to  mark  same  care  of 
Thomas  W.  Lawson. 
To  Khoin  it  may  concern 

My  attention  having  been  called  to  an 
attempt  upon  the  part  of  a  band  of  professional 
crooks  to  impugn  the  motives  of  Willie  White, 
I  herewith  give  notice  to  all  interested  parties, 
including  the  United  Slates  Post-office  author- 
ities, that  I  assume  full  responsibility,  legal 
and  other,  for  all  acts  of  said  Willie  White, 
past,  present  and  future,  including  offers  of 

Boston,  March  8,  1907- 

T  HO  MAS  W.  Lawson. 


Mr.  Edwin  Lefevre,  whose  new  novel, 
Sampson  Rock  of  Wall  Street,  will  be 
reviewed  later,  has  long 
Edwin  h^tn   in  a  position   that 

Lefivre  ^^^  enabled  him  to  get 

his  material  at  first  hand. 
For  over  ten  years  he 
has  "covered"  the  Street  for  the  Globe 
and  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  in 
that  capacity  has  seen  every  phase  of 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  world  of 
finance  during  the  most  eventful  period 
of  our  history.  He  professes  now  a  be- 
lief that  his  Wall  Street  Stories,  which 
had  such  a  success  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance,  six  years  ago,  were  wrongly 
named,  maintaining  that  he  should  have 
called  them  Slock  Exchange  Stories. 


In  connection  with  Mr.  Lefevre's  Wall 
Street  experiences  we  recall  a  graphic 

little  story  concerning  him  and  the  late 
Frank  Norris.  During  Mr.  Norris's  last 
year  in  New  York  the  two  were  close 
friends,  and  it  was  at  one  time  agreed 
between  them  that  Mr.  Lefevre  should 
revise  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Norris's  story. 
The  Pit,  in  all  the  chapters  relating  to  the 
wheat  market,  receiving  due  credit  in  the 
preface  for  his  share  of  the  work.  As 
it  turned  out.  they  never  succeeded  in 
coming  together  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
plan  was  abandoned.  But  frequently,  at 
Norris's  request.  Mr.  Lefevre  explained 
the  intricacies  of  stock  markets,  specula- 
tions, corners  and  the  like ;  and  one  night 
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he  found  himself  launched  upon  an  elo- 
quent description  of  a  panic.  He  de- 
scribed the  pandemonium  reigning^  on  the 
floor  of  the  Exchange,  the  groups  of 
frenzied,  yelHng  brokers,  the  haggard 
faces  of  men  to  whom  the  next  change 
of  a  point  or  two  meant  ruin.  And  then 
he    followed    one    man     in     particular 


through  the  events  of  the  day,  and  pic- 
tured him  groping  his  way  blindly  out 
from  the  gallery,  a  broken,  ruined  man. 
So  far,  Mr.  Lefevre  had  told  only  what 
he  had  seen,  all  too  often,  with  his  own 
eyes.  But  at  this  point,  carried  away 
by  his  own  story,  he  yielded  to  the  temp- 
tation to  fake  a  dramatic  conclusion,  and 
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he  told  how  the  man  was  still  striding 
restlessly,  aimlessly  along  the  corridor, 
when  the  elevator  shot  past  and  some  one 
shouted  "Down!"  and  the  ruined  man, 
his  mind  still  bent  upon  the  falling  , 
market,  continued  his  nervous  striding,  ;. 
gesticulating  fiercely  and  repeating 
audibly,  "Down!  down!  down!"  "There 
you  are !"  interrupted  Mr.  Norris,  spring- 
ing up  excitedly;  "there  yon  are!  That 
is  one  of  those  things  that  no  novelist 
could  invent!"  And  yet,  adds  Mr. 
Lefevre  in  telling  the  story,  "it  was  the 
one  bit  of  fake  in  my  whole  description." 


In  our  last  issue,  in  recording  the  death 
of  Josiah  Flynt  Willard,  we  mentioned 
the  Autobiography   that 
he  had  been  writing,  a 
Alfred  number   of   chapters   of 

Hodder  ^^,hich  have  already  been 

published  serially.  In 
manuscript  form  the  Autobiography 
has  been  brought  down  to  a  time, 
about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when 
the  author  went  to  !ive  with  three  friends 
in  a  small  hotel  just  north  of  Washing- 
ton Square.  One  of  these  friends  was 
Alfred  Hodder,  who  soon  after,  under 
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the  pseudonym  of  Francis  Walton,  be- 
came Josiah  Flynt's  collaborator  on  The 
Poivcrs  that  Prey,  and  who,  after  Josiah 
Flynt's  death,  was  asked  to  complete  the 
Autobiography.  Within  a  very  few 
weeks,  however,  Alfred  Hodder  himself 
died.  ^ 

Besides  The  Powers  thai  Prey,  Mr. 
Hodder's  literary  work  included  /Adver- 
saries of  the  Skeptic,  The  Fight  for  the 
City,  an  account  of  the  first  Jerome  cam- 
paign, and  The  Neiv  Americans,  a  novel. 
This  last  book  underwent  some  rather 
odd  changes  in  the  matter  of  title.  The 
author  originally  called  it  Palimpsest. 
The  publishers,  however,  discarded  this 
on  the  very  plausible  ground  that  prob- 
ably not  more  than  two  out  of  every  ten 
readers  would  be  familiar  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  second  title  chosen 
was    Heirs    of    Yesterday.      This    was 


adopted  and  an  edition  struck  off  before 
it  was  learned  that  a  book  bearing  the 
same  name  was  already  in  existence, 
Mr.  Hodder's  equipment  as  a  collaborator 
of  Josiah  Flynt  in  depicting  the  seamy 
side  of  life  was  a  very  thorough  one.  Be- 
fore he  entered  Harvard,  in  1890,  he  had 
spent  several  years  in  the  law  offices  of 
Senator  Teller,  in  Denver,  had  been 
closely  associated  with  the  State  and 
municipal  administration  and  with  the 
courts,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  Col- 
orado Bar.  After  two  years  in  Cam- 
bridge, Harvard  gave  him  the  degree  of 
-Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  was  for  two 
years  an  instructor  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
then  resigned  to  follow  a  literary  career 
in  New  York.  When  Mr.  Jerome  be- 
came a  candidate  for  District  Attorney, 
in  1901,  Mr.  Hodder  volunteered  for  the 
campaign,  and  after  the  election  became 
Mr.  Jerome's  secretary. 
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Of  what  use  is  it  to  attack  one  Dr.  Dy- 
boski,  as  a  daily  paper  does,  because  he 

writes  six  hundred  pages 
The  Drier  on     Tennyson's     diction 

Cridciam  and  arranges  the  poet's 

Again  idioms    in    classes    and 

sub-classes  and  convicts 
his  co-ordinate  clauses  of  illicit  inter- 
course?    Dr.   Dyboski    is  a   mere  pupil 


of  the  Drier  Criticism,  of  which  sad 
science  masters  are  to  be  found  every- 
where, not  only  in  college  chairs  of  liter- 
ature, but  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
reading  circles  and  women's  clubs.  Few 
people  read  a  poet  nowadays.  They  take 
a  course  in  him.  Some  one  arranges  him 
first  into  an  early,  a  middle  and  a  later 
period.     Somebody  builds  an  approach 
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to  his  "works"  and  somebody  else  a 
trestle  over  them.  A  Dr.  Dowden  ma^ 
perhaps  be  found  who  will  show  how  the 
buoyant  tone  of  the  poet's  youth  was 
tempered  by  the  reflective  note  of  his 
middle  age.  Then  there  is  his  relation  to 
his  time  and  to  other  times  and  the  pedi- 
gree of  his  main  idea  and  whether  poetry 
had  ever  broken  out  in  the  family  before, 
and,  if  so,  why,  and  his  likeness  to  some- 
body and  unlikeness  to  somebody  else, 
and  the  list  of  his  ingredients,  and  how 
long  they  had  to  be  stirred,  and  when 
they  actually  ''came  to  a  boil,"  and  what 
his  place  was  in  literature. 


True,  Dyboski  is  a  type  much  loved  by 
college  presidents,  and  rewarded  usually 
with  a  Ph.D.  (no  mere  ornamental  ap- 
pendage, but  the  indispensable  prehensile 
tail  for  academic  climbing),  and  often 
promoted  to  a  special  literary  chair  for 
dehumanising  the  humanities.  But  to  be 
a  Drier  Critic,  that  is  the  best  way  to 
begin,  and  the  Drier  Criticism  is  at  this 
date  inexpugnable.  For  by  means  of  it 
a  man  who  has  no  heart  for  his  subject 
may  still  draw  from  it  his  daily  bread. 
Commensalism  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
bivalves,  but  runs  all  through  the  Drier 
Criticism.  Shakespeare  to  his  tommen- 
tators  is  as  the  oyster  to  the  oyster  crab. 
Th6  very  definition  of  commensalism  re- 
minds one  of  tlie  latest  essay  on  Brown- 
ing or  Walt  Whitman;  and  why  rebuke 
the  manners  of  invertebrates,  whether 
literary  or  marine?  In  all  these  matters 
we  should  strive  for  a  more  than  human, 
an  almost  zoological,  charity,  and  the 
hope  that  even  a  Ph.D.  may  have  its  use 
in-  nature.  Hundreds  of  naturally  book- 
shy  people,  disliking  the  essentials  of 
literature,  are  drawn  into  its  neighbour- 
hood by  lessons  in  its  non-essentials — 
how  the  great  man  looked,  wherewithal 
he  was  clothed,  whence  his  thoughts 
came,  and  what  he  ate.  The  object 
of  American  literary  criticism  to-day 
is  to  entice  alien  and  reluctant  souls 
somewhere  near  the  backyard  fence 
of  literature,  and  comfort  the  aching 
hearts  of  "culture"  seekers  with  the 
sense  that  "culture"  has  been  at- 
tained. 


An    American    critic    not    long    ago 

snipped  a  passage  from  Thackeray  and  a 

passage    from    Dickens, 

rr.      ,   ,  each  no  more  than  ten 

Touchstones         ,.         ,  j    j     1       ^ 

of  Taste  ^^^^^  long,  and  declared 

that  any  man  who  did 
not  feel  the  quality  of 
style  in  the  one  and  its  absence  in  the 
other  had  no  "touchstone  of  taste."  It 
so  happened  that  Thackeray  was  at  his 
second  best  and  Dickens  at  his  maudlin 
worst,  for  each  was  describing  the  return 
of  his  hero  to  a  mother's  grave,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  Dickens  is  apt  to  be 
at  a  disadvantage  in  any  such  emergency, 
lacking  all  reserve  and  delicacy  and 
achieving  pathos  by  barefaced  rhetorical 
tricks,  comparable  to  rubbing  an  onion 
in  the  reader's  eye.  But  while  Thack- 
eray wins  easily  in  this  comparison,  the 
passage  quoted  no  more  reflects  his  style 
than  it  does  that  of  Laura  Jean  Libbey 
or  Hall  Caine.  It  is  only  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  literal  inspiration  of  their 
favourite  authors  that  would  venture  to 
quote  this  passage  from  Esmond,  and  we 
repeat  it  here  merely  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity. 

"Might  she  sleep  in  peace — might  she  sleep 
in  peace ;  and  we,  too,  when  our  struggles  and 
pains  are  over!  But  the  earth  is  the  Lord's 
as  the  heaven  is;  we  are  aHke  his  creatures, 
here  and  yonder.  I  took  a  little  flower  off  the 
hillock  and  kissed  it,  and  went  my  way,  like 
the  bird  that  had  just  lighted  on  the  cross  by 
me,  back  into  the  world  again.  Silent  recep- 
tacle of  death;  tranquil  depth  of  calm,  out  of 
reach  of  tempest  and  trouble!  I  felt  as  one 
who  had  been  walking  below  the  sea  and 
treading  amidst  the  bones  of  sepulchures." 

Assuming  for  the  moment  the  high 
pedagogical  tone  of  our  American  critic, 
we  unhesitatingly  declare  that  any  man 
who  does  not  instantly  perceive  that  this 
passage  lacks  all  the  ingratiating  ele- 
ments of  Thackeray's  style  has  no  faculty 
in  himself  that  could  respond  to  anything 
in  Thackeray's  writings.  Continuing  in 
the  same  authoritative  vein,  we  openly 
defy  all  doubters  and  dissidents,  and  on 
the  slightest  provocation  stand  ready  to 
cite  Longinus,  On  the  Sublime,  the 
Terentian  ne  quid  nimis,  Aristotle's 
Poetics  and  Plato's  Republic  in  the  orig- 
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inal,  or  translation,  or  both,  against  any 
man  who  sets  up  his  taste  against  our 
own.  But  we  apologise  in  haste  to  any 
chance  reader,  for  we  are  conscious  in  the 
moment  of  saying  this  that  we,  too,  are 
mistaking  some  personal  emotions  for 
touchstones  of  taste. 


According  to   M.    Edouard   Maynial, 
whose  La  Vie  et  I'cEUire  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant is  the  latest  study  of 
De  Maupassant's  that     ill-starred     genius. 
Literary  de    Maupassant's    yearly 

Earnings  earnings    from    his    pen 

were  from  twenty-eight 
to  thirty-five  thousand  francs.  The 
figures  are  respectable,  but  in  no  way 
extraordinary  when  his  recognised  pop- 
ularity and  the  vast  amount  of  work  he 
accomplished  in  liis  ten  years  of  produc- 
tion are  taken  into  consideration.  In  the 
Paris  of  twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  "big 
seller."  For  his  novels  he  was  paid  one 
franc  a  line  in  the  periodicals,  or,  to  ex- 
press the  matter  in  the  terms  of  to-day, 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  cents  a  word 
for  the  serial  rights.  According  to  a 
table,  tlie  sale  of  his  books  down  to  De- 
cember, 1891.  was  as  follows:  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  thousand  short 
stories,  twenty-four  thousand  books  of 
travel,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
novels;  in  all,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thousand  volumes.  These  figures 
must  have  subsequently  vastly  increased, 
perhaps  doubled  or  trebled.  For  ex- 
ample, a  copy  of  Fort  Cotnme  la  Mori, 
printed  in  1900,  now  before  us,  is 
announced  as  the  ninety-second  edition, 
and  in  point  of  general  popularity  Fort 
Comme  la  Mart  has  never  compared  with 
Bel  Ami,  and  perhaps  not  with  Unc  Vie 
or  Notre  Cceur. 


We  are  strongly  of  the  impression  that 
we  have  seen  before  the  following  hst  of 
the  estates  left  by  certain 
Estates  of  English  writers.     It  ap- 

English  pears  in  a  recent  number 

Writers  of  The  Author,  of  Lon- 

don; 
Sir    Thomas   Wemyss   Reid    left   estate 

proved  at ^9249 

Sir  Edftin  Arnold  left  estale  proved  at    6417 
Clement  Scott  "        "  "  4483 

George  Gissing  "         "  "  1053 

Alfred  Henry  Wall    "         "  "  400 

William  Sharp  "         "  "  378 

Adeline  Sergeant         "         "  "  294 

Hannah   Lynch  "         "  "  285 

In  commenting  upon  this  list  in  the 
London  Sphere,  Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter 
points  out  in  explanation  of  the  apparent 
prosperity  of  the  first  three  that  Scott 
was  the  owner  of  a  newspaper  and  that 
Arnold  and  Reid  had  a  certain  asset  in 
their  knighthoods.  In  the  case  of  George 
Gissing,  that  talented  novelist  for  his  best 
Ijooks  received  a  mere  pittance.  It  was 
only  when  he  began  to  write  novels  of 
secondary  merit  that  money  came  to  him. 


Considering    that    Dickens    has    been 
dead  thirty-seven  years,  some  of  the  fig- 
ures  given   in   a   recent 
Dickens's  article     in     the     London 

Continued  Daily  Telegraph  by  Mr. 

Popularity  W.     L.     Courtney,     the 

chairman  of  the  directors 
ofChapman  and  Hall, Ltd., are  little  short 
of  extraordinary.  He  says  that  the  firm 
in  question  sold  four  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  the  great  novelist's  books  dur- 
ing 1906.  He  further  estimates  that  the 
total  sale  of  Dickens  from  all  publishers 
during  the  year  amounted  to  a  million 
and  a  half  copies. 
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THE  STOOPING   LADY* 

BY    MAURICE   HEWLETT 


CHAPTER  XI 


IISS  CHAMRE  came 
aback  to  Caryll  House 
i  early  in  April,  in  excel- 
Bient  spirits  and  blooming 
Ihealili.  Petersham  had 
e  its  work.  Her 
3cliecks  were  glowing,  her 
hosoni  abiid;  her  wit  overflowed.  Gen- 
tlemen at  parties  fell  before  her  like 
butterflies  to  a  high  wind.  My  Lord 
Edlogan  changed  his  course  of  life,  and 
drank  negus;  Lord  Rodono  presented  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  Lord 
Sandgate  sought  an  introduction;  Mr. 
Banks  wrote  a  poem,  "To  Miss  H.  C, 
on  returning  to  Town,"  It  was  even 
rumoured  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
asked  two  or  three  times  if  she  was  to 

be  seen  yet,  and  that  Lady  H was 

greatly  chagrined.  She  was  taken  every- 
where, and  everywhere  admired,  and 
seemed  to  have  entirely  recovered  from 
her  former  fever. 

But  there  was  a  good  reason  tor  that. 
The  Rights  of  Man  were  drowned  in  the 
domestic  affections.  Dick  Chambre, 
whom  she  adored,  her  handsome,  gallant 
Dick,  was  to  sail  for  Portugal  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  in  the  same  ship  that  took  Sir 
Arthur ;  his  uniform,  his  horse,  his  bag- 
gage, his  sword;  the  Bible  which  he 
vowed  to  read,  the  letter-paper  which  he 
swore  to  cover ;  the  farewell  dinners,  the 
farewell  pauses,  in  which  only  their 
hearts  dared  speak- — here  was  enough  to 
till  a  sister's  mind. 

"Some  natural  tears  they  shed"- — ^but 
not  many,  for  Dick  was  mortally  afraid 
of  them,  and  she  kept  back  hers  for  his 
sake,  doing  violence  to  her  lips  also,  to 
her  arms  and  fond  heart.  Had  she 
hugged  him,  she  would  have  cried ;  had 
she  cried,  God  knows  that  he  would  have 
broken  down.  Their  last  night  together 
was  a  piercing  comedy  of  reserves,  like 
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many  a  night  and  day  in  England.  She 
was  desperately  off-hand,  he  savagely 
matter-of-fact.  It  was  "Good-night, 
Hermy.  Shall  I  see  you  in  the  morning?" 
and  "Yes,  it  I'm  not  too  sleepy.  Good- 
night," No  kisses;  and  no  tears  until 
the  door  was  shut — and  then  a  stiflE- 
chokered  young  subaltern  on  his  knees  at 
his  bedside:  "God  bless  her — God  bless 
my  Hermy — God  bless  me,  Amen!"  and 
a  tumble-haired  beauty  with  scalded 
cheeks,  lying  anyhow  on  a  couch :  "Oh, 
Dick!  Oh,  Dickl  What  shall  I  do?" 
That  was  the  EngHsh  way  of  it  before 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  perhaps  is  so  yet, 
unless  the  Radicals  have  got  a  human 
nature. 

She  saw  him  drive  off  in  his  postchaise, 
into  the  golden  spring  mist,  without  a 
murmur;  and  breakfasted  sedately  with 
grandmamma,  as  became  a  Caryll  by  the 
mother's  side. 

Some  few  nights  later  the  Caryll  in  her 
showed  its  right  to  franchise,  its  inde- 
feasible claim  to  prerogative  of  choice. 
You  can't  blame  her — or  I  cannot.  If 
she  had  the  right  to  command  herself, 
she  had  the  right  to  let  herself  go. 
Logically,  it's  not  to  be  denied  that  if 
you  can  set  up  you  can  also  pull  down, 
though  custom  be  against  it  and  its  indul- 
gence may  well  lead  on  to  anarchy.  How- 
ever, here  is  what  happened. 

There  was  a  dinner-party  at  Caryll 
House,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  the 
usual  assembly.  Lady  Morta  plumed 
herself  upon  these,  or  would  have  if  she 
had  been  a  common  person,  and  held 
them  weekly  while  Parliament  was  in 
session.  The  Whig  families  rallied,  or 
else,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  they 
ceased  to  be  Whigs.  In  very  flagrant 
cases  they  ceased  to  be  Families,  But 
the  diners  were  always  carefully  chosen, 
and  this  one  was  a  good  specimen  of  its 
class;  young  men,  for  Hermia's  sake — 
3'oung  men  of  worth  and  standing ;  a  few 
of  Morfa's  friends,  and  a  politician  here 
and  there,  with  possibly  a  wit — to  give 
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Ixxly.  Lord  Edlogan  of  the  wounded 
nose  was  there,  a  very  handsome  strip- 
Hng,  not  without  brains,  although  he  did 
his  best  to  seem  so;  Mr.  Horner  also, 
whom  Miss  Hermia  adored,  and  Lord 
Rodono,  who  adored  Miss  Hermia  and 
did  not  care,  now,  who  knew  it ;  and  Lord 
Sandgate  was  strangely  there — but  his 
family  was  undeniable,  and  the  Clark 
affair  had  blown  over.  Lord  Sandgate 
was  presented  on  this  occasion,  and  was 
to  hand  Miss  Chambre  in  to  dinner. 
Then  there  were  Lady  Diana  Topham, 
whose  husband  would  be  a  peer  some  day, 
and  Mrs.  Western,  who  went  everywhere, 
though  no  one  knew  why ;  Lady  Gorges, 
pretty,  swan-necked,  and  a  poetess ;  Sir 
George  Coigne,  the  young  Buckingham- 
shire baronet,  a  l^otetort  through  his 
mother,  therefore  nephew  of  her  lady- 
ship, and  cngrmously  rich ;  lastly.  Lady 
Barwise,  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Caryll,  Princess  Royal,  you  might  say, 
of  that  strait  realm — and  Mervyn  Touch- 
ett,  the  diarist,  who  was  to  give  the 
dolorous  stroke.  Lord  Morfa  himself, 
it  so  happened,  was  dining  at  home,  and 
allowing  no  one  to  be  unaware  of  it.  It 
is  most  certain  that  Miss  Harriet  Moon, 
suffusing  and  paling  in  the  long  drawing- 
room,  where  she  was  expected  to  be  both 
before  and  after  dinner,  was  aboundingly 
aware  of  it. 

Lord  Morfa  led  the  talk,  as  was  only 
natural.  It  was  an  age  when  conversa- 
tion, to  call  it  so,  was  apt  to  run  in  mono- 
logues. There  seemed  no  middle  course 
between  that  and  general  hubbub.  Hut 
it  cannot  be  allowed  that  the  young  man 
was  fitted  for  his  task ;  ho  mistook  equi- 
voke for  epigram,  and  anecdote  for  in- 
formation. He  spoke  of  persons  rather 
than  of  things,  and  his  subjects  were  the 
more  fortunate  if  they  were  not  present. 
On  tliis  occasion,  for  instance,  his  fancy 
led  him  to  discourse  of  M.  de  Montrond, 
a  too-famous  gentleman  of  his  own 
world,  in  a  maimer  more  facetious  than 
respectful.  He  addressed  himself  in  true 
Caryll  fashion,  to  his  mother  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  long  table. 

"Old  French!"  said  he,  chuckling — 
thus  they  designated  M.  de  Montrond — 
"he's  devilish  clever.  I  know  for  a  fact, 
ma'am,  that  he  had  ten  thousand  of 
Seph's  money  at  White's.    That's  not  so 


bad  for  a  night's  work,  hey?  And  he 
fairly  skinned  Joliffe,  I  hear." 

It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  Lady 
•  Morfa  was  edified.  Lord  Sefton  was  a 
kinsman — but  there's  nothing  in  that. 

*' Monsieur  Montrond  is  very  clever," 
she  allowed,  "very  clever — with  his 
hands." 

Morfa  guffawed  over  his  wine,  and 
allowed  Lord  Sandgate  to  take  up  the 
tale. 

**He  has  a  tongue,  too — old  Montrond. 
Did  your  ladyship  hear  what  he  said  to 
Pink  Mordaunt  the  other  night?  *Pink, 
111  on  z'ieux/  says  he,  'depeches-vous  de 
rcconnaUre  ce  hon  Monsieur  Cobbett,  ou 
bientot  il  ne  vous  reconnattrea  pas/  I  call 
that  uncommonly  neat  of  Montrond." 

Lady  Morfa  could  see  nothing  in  a 
story  which  had  Cobbett  for  a  personage, 
and  stared  rather  blankly  at  her  guest; 
but  it  was  Cobbett's  name  which  brought 
about  a  crisis.  Mervyn  Touchett  was  the 
instrument — a  keen-faced  man  of  thirty, 
with  black  hair,  good  grooming,  a  lisp, 
and  an  appearance  studiedly  unpictur- 
esque.  He  had  a  fine  pair  of  eyes,  and 
knew  it,  but  he  had  missed  Lady  Morfa's 
blank  look.    His  teeth  were  excellent. 

Leaning  now  sideways,  to  avoid  a  gold 
epergne,  catch  Sandgate's  eye,  and  have 
a  view  of  "the  sumptuous  Miss  Chambre," 
as  he  was  fond  of  calling  her — "Your 
Cobbett,  my  dear  lord,"  he  said  with 
mock  severity,  "your  Cobbett  strikes  a 
note." 

"He  strikes  more  than  that,  Mervyn," 
said  my  lord. 

"He  hardly  strikes  the  stars,  thoiJgh  I 
grant  you  that  he  strikes  at  them.  Pray, 
have  you  seen  the  Register^' 

"I  always  see  it,"  said  my  lord.  "You 
find  it  stimulating?" 

"Cayenne,"  says  Touchett.  "Morfa, 
you  should  look  at  it.  You're  in  it — 
you're  always  in  it  now." 

"Damn  him,  I  know,"  Lord  Morfa 
said ;  "but  you  may  spare  my  blushes." 

Lady  Barwise  peered  up,  scenting 
havoc.  She  hated  her  brother.  "Pray, 
Mr.  Touchett,  spare  Roddy  nothing  of 
that  sort.  He  blushes  so  rarely,  and  is 
so  become  by  the  appearance  in  every 
zvay  that  I  shall  insist " 

"Thank  you,  Louisa.  You  always  give 
a  helping  hand,"  said  the  little  lord. 
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"I  say,  Tbuchett,  is  Ediogan  in  too?" 
This  came  from  Sir  George  Coigne,  bar- 
onet of  Bucks,  knight  of  that  shire,  and 
man  of  substance.  The  hunt  was  up  at 
that  end  of  the  table,  but  had  not  yet 
reached  her  ladyship's.  As  for  the  un- 
happy Ediogan,  he  had  trusted,  blushing, 
to  his  luck;  but  it  seemed  that  he,  too, 
was  in.  *'Yes,  yes,  Edlogan's  in — nose 
and  all  that."  And  then  it  was  that  Miss 
Chambre  lifted  her  head  sharply  and  be- 
gan to  listen.  Lord  Rodono,  with  the 
eyes  of  a  lover  and  the  mind  of  one,  re- 
membered that  look  of  hers ;  Diana's,  on 
the  uplands,  sighting  a  quarry,  eh? 
However  that  may  be,  she  looked  up  as 
suddenly  as  a  cat  which  hears  a  rustling 
in  the  grass,  and,  sleek  before,  is  all  at 
once  sinewy  and  intent. 

Mr.  Touchett,  so  many  eyes  upon  him, 
produced  from  his  pocket-book  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  threw  it  in  silence  to  Lord 
Morfa — who  stared  at  it,  but  did  not 
take  it. 

*T  don't  want  it,  Mervyn.  It's  no  sort 
of  use  to  me,"  he  said.  "The  thing's 
done  and  done  with — but  Louisa's  long- 
ing to  be  at  it."  Then  he  picked  it  up 
and  tossed  it  forward  towards  Lady 
Barwise. 

Rodono  gained  it,  and  was  about  to 
make  a  spill  of  it,  for  the  mercies  of  the 
candle.     But  she  stopped  that. 

"Please,  Lord  Rodono,  let  us  know 
the  worst.  Mamma,  you  will  allow  us?" 
Her  shrill  tones  silenced  the  table  all 
over.  Lady  Morfa,  checked  in  her  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Horner,  must  know 
what  this  was  all  about.  The  whole  thing 
had  to  be  explained  to  her.  Nobody  in 
London  could  have  done  it  but  Lady 
Barwise. 

The  strain  was  severe,  but  the  great 
lady  could  meet  it.  She  knew  this 
daughter  of  hers,  and  did  no  more  than 
raise  her  brows.  "Cobbett?  Do  you 
want  to  hear  him  crow  ?  By  all  means." 
She  resumed  her  conversation. 

The  scrap  went  back  to  its  owner  with 
Lady  Barwise's  "Pray  read,  Mr. 
Touchett."  The  unhappy  man  looked  for 
a  direction  from  his  hostess,  which  he 
did  not  get.  A  turn  of  a  hair  would  have 
done — but  no!  Lady  Morfa  was  talking 
about  Cintra. 

"Forge   ahead,   Mervyn,"   says   Lord 


Morfa,  and  emptied  his  glass.  He  signed 
to  Progers  that  it  was  empty.  The  only 
objection  heard  was  Rodono's.  "Why 
should  Mervyn  be  allowed  to  be  a  bore  ?" 

Lord  Morfa  said,  "Tom,  behave." 
Then  Mr.  Touchett  had  to  read  his  piece. 

"David  Vernour,"  wrote  Cobbett,  "has 
been  released  from  the  gaol  where  the 
Caryll  House  gang  thought  fit  to  con- 
fine him — after  six  weeks.  Mark  the 
clemency  of  Mr.  Fox's  friends.  I  saw 
him  no  later  than  Tuesday.  To  his  credit, 
.though  infinitely  to  their  discredit,  he  will 
say  little.  Every  word  he  withholds 
is  a  smear  upon  the  Whig  Cabal.  As  fine 
a  young  fellow  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life, 
an  educated,  high-spirited,  clever,  in- 
structed young  man,  herded  with  street- 
walkers, purse-cutters,  and  shop-thieves 
for  six  weeks;  refused  a  trial;  ruined. 
No,  by  Heaven,  he  is  not  to  be  ruined! 
In  spite  of  them  all,  I'll  see  to  that.  And 
why?  Because  a  little  atomy  Earl  of 
Morfa,  K.G.,  Baron  Rhos,  etc.,  was 
drunk,  and  staked  a  horse  for  Vernour. 
Because  a  Marquis  of  Ediogan,  also 
drunk,  tried  a  rescue  and  had  his  nose 
punched.  Upon  my  conscience  that  is 
all.  Now  Vernour  receives  a  free  par- 
don from  my  lady  Countess  of  Morfa, 
and  leaves  the  Marshalsea  with  as  many 
stains  upon  his  character  as  she,  and  her 
cub,  choose  to  put  there.  With  my  hand 
upon  my  heart  I  say,  If  this  is  the  way 
of  the  Friends  of  1688,  of  the  Foxites, 
Crowland-Houseites,  and  Grenville-cum- 
Greyites,  give  me  that  of  Pitt,  Castle- 
reagh,  Wellesley,  and  Co.  Why,  my 
Lord  Melville's  peculations  were  gal- 
lantry compared  to  those  of  her  lady- 
ship's. She  'forgives'  David  Vernour! 
But  I  need  say  no  more  at  present.  In- 
deed, I  have  said  now  more  than  Ver- 
nour will  care  about.  He's  a  gentleman 
— and  there's  a  shrewder  blow  at  them 
than  I  can  hope  to  give." 

Mr.  Touchett,  long  before  he  was 
through  with  a  task  upon  which  he  had 
so  light-heartedly  embarked,  wished  him- 
self dead.  When  it  was  over  he  knew 
that,  with  regard  to  Caryll  House,  dead 
he  was.  Nobody  but  Lady  Barwise  had 
a  word  to  say. 

"Charming  for  you,  Roddy!  Charm- 
ing !" 

Young  Lord  Morfa  met  her  chilly  eyes 
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and  laughed  at  them.  The  rest  took  it  in 
their  several  ways — Lord  Edlogan  with 
a  deep  blush,  Lord  Sandgate,  after 
whistling  below  his  breath,  with  a  gaze 
steadily  at  the  ceiling,  Mr.  Horner  with 
extreme  misery  which  nothing,  he  felt, 
but  rapid  exercise  could  abate.  Lord 
Rodono  watched  his  Hermia ;  and  as  for 
her,  in  the  full  presence  of  that  table  and 
of  her  painted  ancestors  ranked  behind 
and  before  it,  she  flooded  with  scarlet, 
and  flashed  upon  her  shameful  kindred. 
Lord  knows  what  she  might  have  done 
or  said ;  it  is  certain  that  she  was  primed 
to  do  or  say  something.  She  was  in  the 
act  to  rise  when  Lord  Sandgate  took  hold 
of  her  gown  and  held  her  bodily  in  her 
place.  As  she  turned  upon  him  in  her 
fury — startled  into  fury  as  one  is,  balked 
of  some  vivid  purpose,  he  bade  her  sit 
down  again.  "Keep  still — it  is  madness," 
was  what  he  said,  and  saved  her.  Lady 
Morfa  had  seen  nothing  so  far.  The  girl 
sank  back  into  her  place,  and  lifted  her 
head  no  more. 

All  this  had  taken  but  a  half -minute, 
for  all  had  happened  in  the  first  shock. 
It  was  as  near  an  approach  to  a  scene  as 
her  ladyship  could  ever  have  permitted, 
and  such  as  it  was  she  stopped  it  by  a 
recovery  little  short  of  sublime.  But  she 
hurt  Mervyn  Touchett. 

"Gusto  spoils  your  reading,  I  consider. 
You  roll  it  on  the  tongue.''  Her  voice 
had  a  croaking  sound — rather  like  the 
dry  rattle  of  a  corncake.  Her  only  other 
comment  was  apart  to  Mr.  Horner,  that 
for  a  barnyard  cock  it  was  stoutly 
crowed.  No  doubt,  to  that  kind  of  fowl, 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  should  he  find 
himself  upon  it,  would  seem  but  a  larger 
dunghill. 

Mr.  Touchett  never  entered  the  Caryll 
House  gates  again. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

WHICH    TRANSPORTS    US    TO   LA   MANCHA 

A  Sprinkling  of  untimely  guests  were 
already  in  the  great  drawing-room 
when  the  ladies'  procession  entered  it — 
newcomers,  people  of  little  account,  per- 
sons. They  seemed  to  huddle  like  sheep 
as  the  dining  party  rustled  in;  it  was 
almost  certain  that  Mr.  Aloysius  Banks 


stamped  his  forefoot  when  he  heard  her 
ladyship's  crutch.  Hermia,  at  least,  told 
Harriet  that  she  had  heard  him.  She 
was  now  very  calm,  and  able  to  be 
amused  with  her  fellow-creatures. 

Harriet  commented  upon  the  length  of 
dinner.  The  servants  had  left  the  dining- 
room  half  an  hour  ago,  and  her  ladyship 
rarely  stayed  ten  minutes  after  that. 
"Mr.  Touchett  was  reading  to  us,"  she 
was  told. 

"Really!    A  poem?" 

''Yes,"  said  Miss  Chambre,  "one  might 
say  so.  It  moved  me  a  good  deal.  And 
now  I  want  to  run  away  and  think  about 
it.  And  so  I  shall  if  grandmamma 
doesn't  catch  me." 

*'Oh,  Hermy,"  said  her  friend,  whose 
ideas  ran  in  a  groove,  "Lord  Rodono  will 
be  so  disappointed." 

*'I  thought  he  was  consoling  himself 
when  we  left,"  Miss  Chambre  said. 

'T  could  sec  that  he  was  very  much  put 
out  that  you  were  given  to  Lord  Sand- 
gate." 

"That  was  selfislj  of  him — for  I  was 
very  much  honoured." 

"You  were  happy  with ?" 

"With  Lord  Sandgate?  Perfectly.  He 
was  very  kind  to  me.  Adieu,  child." 
She  kissed  her  hand  to  Harriet  and 
flitted  out  on  the  tips  of  her  toes.  Tom 
Rodono,  entering  with  the  rest  of  the 
men  in  due  time,  found  the  rooms  full — 
but  emptied  of  her.  Miss  Moon  took 
leave  to  tell  him  that  Hermia  had  had  a 
dreadful  headache.  "Don't  wonder  at 
it,"  said  he;  and  then  she  had  the  story 
out  of  him. 

Miss  Chambre,  who  never  suffered 
from  headache,  had  an  excellent  night's 
rest,  having  sought  it  without  any  fuss  of 
dedication  to  a  cause  or  a  duty.  And  yet, 
before  she  closed  her  eyes,  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  as  to  what  must  be  done.  Her 
prayers  were  as  usual,  without  a  long 
breath  of  preparation ;  if  you  had  likened 
her  to  Antigone  she  would  have  been 
amused.  She  rose  at  her  usual  time,  but 
did  not  ride  as  usual,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  early  morning  told  Harriet  Moon 
that  she  had  some  shopping  to  do,  and 
would  like  a  companion  for  the  walk. 

Harriet  showed  her  evident  pleasure, 
interspersed  with  the  customary  appre- 
hensions.     Would    her    ladyship ? 
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Might  not  her  ladyship ?    That  kind 

of  half  question  was  frequent  upon 
Harriet's  pale  lips.  A  footman,  too, 
seemed  almost  a  necessity;  but  Hermia 
said.  Rubbish.  She  intended  to  go  and 
be  back  early;  and — this  was  to  another 
aposiopesis — No,  she  had  not  thought  of 
asking  grandmamma,  unless  Harriet 
might  fall  into  disgrace.  A  look  into  the 
brown  eyes,  which  had  begun  to  loom, 
decided  that.  Very  well,  then,  let  grand- 
mamma be  asked. 

Leave  was  obtained,  but  they  must  be 
back  by  noon.  Bond  Street  was  the 
place?  Very  well;  but  in  that  case,  be 
back  by  half  after  eleven.  At  ten  the 
pair  set  out. 

In  that  day  of  dangerous  elegance, 
when  women's  clothes  surely  fitted  as 
closely  to  their  minds  as  to  their  pretty 
persons.  Miss  Chambre,  by  no  means  un- 
aware of  her  natural  advantages,  affected 
a  simplicity  and  a  daring  disastrous  to 
mankind.  It  would  be  as  pleasant  to  give 
a  picture  of  herself  as  of  her  London,  into 
whose  sunny  spaces  of  grass  and  fleecy 
skies,  among  whose  old  ruddy  houses  she 
walked  that  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of 
April ;  for  hers  was  a  day  when  London 
was  still  a  clean  country  town  and  beauti- 
ful young  women  were  not  afraid  to  show 
themselves  in  it.  You  may  see  them  in 
print  and  picture,  in  their  feathers  and 
fal-lals,  their  high-waisted,  low-bosomed 
gowns,  airing  with  artful  grace  their  white 
stockings  and  their  sandals,  their  Leghorn 
bonnets  and  fluttering  scarves;  and  in 
some  such  garb  of  white  and  clinging  silk 
you  may  clothe  her,  and  in  some  such 
close  bonnet  set  her  ardent  face.  Height- 
ened as  her  colour  was  by  some  resolve 
she  had,  her  beauty  showed  that  rich  and 
serious  cast  which  must  needs  draw  all 
male  eyes  and  yet  remain  unaffected.  She 
was  very  ignorant  of  such  a  battery.  And 
she  had  lived  most  of  her  life,  too,  in  a 
country  where  women  still  knew  how  to 
walk ;  she  moved  easily  and  well,  did  not 
mince  her  steps.  She  moved  and  held 
herself,  in  fact,  as  a  girl  does  who  walks 
to  get  from  one  place  to  another,  which 
is  not  the  present  fashion. 

They  crossed  the  Green  Park  and 
struck  into  Piccadilly  without  much  talk. 
Miss  Chambre  was  noticeably  quiet,  and 
parried  Harriet's  utmost  ingenuity.  Any- 


thing direct  she  answered  with  "Yes," 
and  "No."  She  did  not  know  yet  what 
she  was  going  to  buy;  no,  she  was  not 
going  to  Madame  Pelerine's ;  she  was  not 
going  to  the  bonnet-shop.  That  was 
Lord  Drillstone  who  bowed?  She  had 
not  recognised  him.  Mr.  Touchett's  poem 
of  last  night?  She  had  not  said  it  was 
a  poem.  She  had  said  that  it  had  moved 
her.  Oh,  had  Hermy  heard  that  Mr. 
Cobbett — by  accident?  And  then  for  a 
moment  she  had  paralysed  Harriet  with  a 
look.  "How  do  you  hear  things  by  acci- 
dent, Harriet?"  Miss  Moon  finally,  with 
a  little  sigh,  resigned  herself  to  her 
friend's  larger  mind  and  more  settled 
purpose.  The  Harriets  of  the  world  win 
only  by  waiting. 

They  went  northeast  by  devious  and 
mostly  unfrequented  ways  to  the  comer 
of  Brook  Street,  unnoticed  and  un- 
troubled ;  there  Hermia  stopped.  Harriet 
noticed  at  once  that  her  colour  was  high 
and  her  breath  quick. 

"Harriet,"  she  said,  "I  have  an  errand 
in  a  shop  near  here.  Go  into  the  bun- 
shop  and  wait  for  me.  Til  not  be  five 
minutes."  The  bun-shop  was  beside 
them.  Through  its  little  panes  of  bottle- 
glass  you  could  see  the  buns  arrayed  in 
sticky  pyramids,  the  glasses  of  sweet- 
stuff,  brandy-balls,  and  bulls-eyes,  and 
cases  of  jumbles,  crisp,  curled,  and  fresh. 
The  girl  in  charge,  ringletted  and  high- 
combed,  peered  through  the  window  to 
see  the  fine  lady  and  her  companion. 

Harriet,  on  the  verge  of  a  secret,  was 
imeasy. 

"Dearest,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
I  fear  some  imprudence!  What  shall  I 
tell  her  ladyship?" 

"You  will  tell  her  nothing.  I  shall  have 
that  to  do.  I  am  going  to  her  directly 
L return." 

"Is  it ?     Ought  I  not ?     Oh, 

Hermy,  I  beseech  you  to  be  careful !" 

"I  have  been  caring  all  night  and  all 
this  morning,"  said  Miss  Chambre.  "I 
hope  there's  been  carefulness  enough." 
Human  nature  could  not  bear  such 
things. 

"Where  is  vour  errand?    I  vow  that 

I  have  guessed  it.     May  I  not- ?    I 

do  think  that  you  should  tell  me.  Not 
that  I  am  in  the  least  curious ;  I  beg  you 
to  believe  it.    But " 
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Hermia  was  looking  along  Brook 
Street,  and  spoke  as  one  in  a  dream.  "I 
think  I  cannot  tell  you — now,  or  at  any 
time.    But  no  doubt  you  will  hear." 

"Oh,  Hermy!    Oh,  darling!" 

Hermia  now  looked  at  her ;  she  smiled 
kindly,  but  shook  her  head.  '1  think 
that  I  must  not.  It  will  be  better  for 
you — and  for  me,  too — if  you  don't  know 
it.  I  am  doing  what  is  right.  I  can 
assure  you  of  that." 

Harriet  bit  her  lip.  "I  shall  be  most 
unhappy.    You  don't  trust  me." 

"No,  perhaps  not.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  me  to  talk.  I  have  made  up  my  mind. 
Please  go  and  eat  your  buns.  Til  have 
one  afterwards."  Harriet  shivered,  but 
obeyed. 

Miss  Chambre  walked  on  alone,  east- 
ward, to  near  the  Bond  Street  corner; 
near  enough  to  it  to  be  able  to  see  the 
faces  of  the  lounging  dandies  passing  up 
and  down — and  to  be  seen.  Hunch- 
backed Lord  Sefton,  in  his  bottle-green 
coat,  saw  her  and  saluted  with  great  for- 
mality. Mr.  Byng,  who  was  with  him, 
marked  the  attention,  turned,  saw  her, 
and  off  with  his  hat.  She  bowed  her 
head  slightly  and  held  back  until  they 
were  gone  on.  Little  things  like  these, 
to  her  who  had  never  yet  walked  a  Lon- 
don street  without  escort,  made  of  her 
venture  a  journey  of  knight-errantry. 
Her  heart  was  in  her  mouth,  and,  worse 
than  that,  her  fears  came  thronging  to 
her  brain.  She  had  been  prepared  for 
shame  and  terror — afterwards,  but  had 
counted  on  doing  her  errand  with  a  rush. 
To  think  it  out,  to  foresee  the  stages  of 
it  were  madness;  she  simply  could  not 
afford  it.  And  to  be  delayed,  checked  in 
the  career — to  be  spoken  with,  held  in 
talk,  put  back  to  the  lists,  to  run  anew — 
ah,  no !  Before  she  could  be  endangered 
again,  taking  now  a  full  breath,  she 
stepped  through  the  little  wicket  of  a 
shop-doorway,  and  stood  in  the  sawdust, 
and  inhaled  the  faint  odours  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Vemour  and  Son,  family 
butchers. 

A  pale  young  man  stepped  out  of  a 
sort  of  glazed  cage  and  bowed  before  her. 
He  was  in  frock  and  apron,  and  his  hair 
was  as  smooth  as  butter — black  butter. 
Also,  he  was  dreadfully  obsequious. 

"At  your  service,  madam." 


Below  her  heart-beats  and  the  sea- 
sound  in  her  ears  she  heard  her  own 
strangled  voice.  "Is  Mr.  Vernour  with- 
in?   Young  Mr.  Vernour?" 

The  young  man's  raised  eyebrows  were 
intended  to  show  deference,  not  surprise 
— but  they  were  disconcerting,  because 
they  delayed  her.  "Mr.  David,  madam? 
I  think  not,  but  I  will  inquire.  Permit 
me,  madam." 

He  brought  forward  a  chair,  on  which 
it  was  impossible  to  sit,  though  her  knees 
were  faltering  under  her.  To  sit  down — 
here — when  at  any  moment  she  might 
have  to  fly — to  hide  herself — never, 
never.  In  the  meantime,  the  young  man 
had  disappeared,  and  she  was  alone  with 
her  heart-beats  and  a  white-faced  clock, 
whose  pulsing  hammered  at  her  brain. 

He  seemed  gone  half  an  hour,  and 
every  throb  of  the  time  added  to  her  dis- 
tress. She  had  never  known  before  how 
conspicuous  she  was,  how  terribly  under 
enquiry.  A  street-singer  was  quavering 
his  endless  ballad  outside  in  the  street, 
watching  her  with  an  eye  which  seemed 
to  read  her  very  soul,  though  no  doubt  it 
yearned  for  nothing  more  than  half  pence. 
A  cart  rattled  by;  the  boy  in  the  tilt 
stopped  whistling  when  he  spied  her.  A 
young  gentleman  drove  past  in  a  cab- 
riolet, and  the  groom  dancing  behind 
caught  sight  of  her  white  dress,^  and 
stooped  to  see  her  face.  And  then  a 
closed  carriage  with  two  fine  horses 
pulled  up  short — oh,  heaven,  she  was  in 
a  trap!  No — thank  Grod,  she  need  not 
hide  herself — it  had  gone  on.  She  had 
determined  that  nothing  should  compel 
her  to  that  shame,  but  by  now  her  spirit 
was  water. 

When  she  heard  steps  within  the  glass 
door  at  the  back,  the  stricken  beauty 
faced  her  assize.  The  door  yielded  the 
tall  figure  of  a  man,  but  an  elderly  man. 
Old  Mr.  Vernour,  grave  and  grey,  was 
bowing,  and  rubbing  propitiatory  hands. 
He  was  ridiculously  the  humble  servant 
of  any  cme  with  a  shilling  to  spend ;  and 
yet  she  eyed  him  as  if  he  was  new-risen 
from  the  dead. 

"Your  servant,  madam,  your  servant. 
Your  ladyship  was  enquiring  for — my 
son?" 

"Yes,  if  you  please." 

It  hurt  Mr.  Vemour  to  deny  a  lady; 
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he  spoke  very  seriously.  "I  grieve  that 
he  is  absent  on  his  daily  business.  It  is 
most  unfortunate."  He  looked  sideways 
at  her,  stroking  his  chin.  "Can  I — any 
message?    I  should  be  truly  honoured." 

It  was  so  impossible  as  to  be  almost 
absurd.  She  became  voluble  in  excuse. 
"Oh,  no,  thank  you,  Mr.  Vernour — in- 
deed, no.  I  could  not  dream  of  troubling 
you.  It  is  of  little  or  no  consequence — 
indeed,  it  is  really  nothing — to  your  son." 

But  Mr.  Vernour  still  stroked  his  chin, 
not  finding  himself  at  all  able  to  believe 
that  such  visits  could  be  nothing  to  his 
son.  "Should  I,  madam — could  I — men- 
tion a  name  to  my  son?" 

A  name !  The  thought  of  it !  "Oh,  no, 
indeed,  I  won't  trouble  you — so  small  a 
thing!  My  name  is,  of  course,  nothing 
to  your  son.  He  does  not  know  it,  has 
never  heard  it." 

"Oh,  madam!"  Mr.  Vernour  was 
shocked  at  the  thought.  A  lady — a  fra- 
grant, floating,  white-robed  lady  of 
fashion,  and  his  son  ignorant!  And  he, 
good  man,  ignorant  himself,  as  the  babe 
new  born ! 

Then,  while  he  could  hardly  venture  to 
look  at  her,  so  discomfited  was  he,  it 
carne  upon  her  with  certainty  that  she 
must  fly.  She  h^d  done  her  honest  best, 
and  had  failed.  Her  heart  sank  at  the 
thought  that  all  must  be  done  again.  She 
must  face  Bond  Street  again,  again  pass 
the  wicket,  stand,  ask,  wait,  be  served  by 
deferential  old  men — and  could  she  do  it  ? 
She  had  no  notion,  but  the  question  did 
not  press.  What  was  urgent  was  that 
she  should  go,  and  most  urgent  of  all, 
the  ridiculous  puzzle  of  how  to  go. 
Should  she  give  her  hand  to  old  Mr. 
Vernour?  Would  he  take  it  if  she  did? 
Or  should  she  bow,  smile  upon  him,  thank 
him?  All  her  self-possession  was  gone, 
all  her  decision;  even  her  imperative 
reasons  for  coming  on  this  errand  at  all 
were  washing  away  on  the  ebb.  Beauty 
in  distress,  helpless,  miserable,  shame- 
faced, and  absurd — there  really  seemed 
nothing  for  it  but  that  refuge  of  heroines, 
a  tear-storm.  And  then,  as  she  swayed 
and  turned,  half  her  affair  was  upon  her. 
There  came  the  canter  of  a  horse,  a  sud- 
den scour  on  the  cobbles ;  and  before  she 
knew  that  her  hour  was  come  a  tall 
young  man  stood  bareheaded  in  the  door- 


way, a  tall  young  man  with  high  colour 
and  very  light  hair,  and  that  look  of  reso- 
lute ability  upon  him  which  she  had  once 
before  seen  and  never  forgotten;  and, 
frocked  and  aproned  as  he  was,  with  his 
wooden  tray  under  his  hand,  there  was 
no  majesty  in  England  at  that  hour  be- 
fore which  she  could  have  stood  so 
humbly.  And  yet  the  relief  which  his 
presence  gave  to  her  irresolution  and  dis- 
comfort was  one  of  the  strongest  things 
about  him.  He  was  a  tower  of  refuge; 
she  would  fear  no  more. 

He  bowed,  and  would  have  passed  her, 
but  "David,  this  lady "  began  Ver- 
nour the  elder,  and  waved  her  into  debate 
with  a  respectful  hand. 

"You  wish  to  see  me,  madam?"  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  meet  his  and  faltered 
no  more ;  for  now  the  hour  was  come. 

She  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately. 
"Mr.  Vernour,  I  belong  to  a  family  which 
has  disgraced  itself  in  your  eyes  and  in 
mine.  I  am  come  here  to  admit  it  fully, 
so  far  as  I  can,  and  to  beg  your  pardon. 
I  wish  that  my  grandmother  could  have 
come  herself,  but  she  is  an  old  lady,  and 
you  must  excuse  her.  And  I  ought  to 
say  that  she  does  not  know  that  I  have 
ventured  to  see  you."  The  young  man 
made  as  if  he  would  come  to  her,  but  she 
stopped  him.  "Of  course,  I  shall  tell  her 
immediately  what  I  have  done.  I  should 
not  wish  you  to  suppose  that  I  would  de- 
ceive her  in  such  a  matter.  And  I  must 
say  that  I  cannot  expect  your  forgive- 
ness for — for  an  intolerable  act,  but 
that  I  cannot  gain  my  own  without 
asking  you  for  it.  I  hope  you  will  be 
generous." 

And  there  she  stopped,  because  she  had 
learned  no  more.  She  had  trusted  to  her 
ardour  to  give  her  continuance — which  it 
did  not,  but  played  her  false.  That  quick 
movement  of  his  towards  her  had  thrown 
her  out.  She  had  thought  he  was  indig- 
nant at  a  thing  done  by  her  in  secret, 
and  had  made  haste  to  disavow  any 
secrecy.  And  then  it  had  not  been  easy 
to  go  on ;  and  now  it  seemed  ridiculous 
to  stop.  At  this  point,  too,  her  eyes  fell 
before  Vernour's,  though  his  h*eld  their 
gaze.  He  had  narrowed  them,  they  had 
intensity;  she  felt  them  dreadfully  upon 
her,  and  drooped  under  the  steady  attack. 
It  was  a  full  minute  before  he  spoke. 
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"MMflttfii/'  lir  tlirn  waid,  "is  it  possible 
that  ytiu  ntr  fimn         f" 

Urr  lip«9  f;illriril  ihr  a<hnissii)n,  but 
'wutwt\\n\r\y  aflriwaid,  as  if  ashamed  of 
hrr  wtitU  kiM-rn,  u\\r  \\rU\  up  JuT  head  and 
MfinoiMKod  hi'inrli  (h'»l jiiclly.  "1  am  Miss 
(  itutti\itv.  Liu\y  Morfa  is  my  grand- 
lii/;lh<'i." 

OiMi*  a^jaiii  ht*  dchht-ratcd  his  full  time 
l/rloir  h<'  haid,  "I  think  ihc  Queen  of 
I'Jil^hind  rannol  hr  a  pnjuder  lady  than 
yon."  Jje  was  vrry  still,  very  trenchant; 
hhe  thonj^hl  him  anj^ry  with  her. 

"Yon  tliink  Ihat  I  have  come  to  insult 
you.  You  liave  every  right  to  think  so; 
but  it  in  not  true." 

If  he  liad  thought  so,  he  must  have 
been  mad,  but  there  was  fire  behind  his 
voice  when  he  answered  her.  And  he 
held  liis  hand  up  lest  she  should  say  any 
more. 

He  said,  "1  think  that  you  are  very 
orond ;  and  ycju  have  made  me  proud. 
No  greater  lujnour  was  ever  paid  to  a 
man.  1  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it 
— but  I  shall  never  forget  it." 

It  was  plain,  even  to  her  in  her  dis- 
tress, that  he  was  moved.  His  voice  vv^as 
husky,  and  his  eyes  were  dim.  But  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  cease  to  regard 
her;  without  any  glimmer  of  offence  he 
showed  that  he  was  absorbed  in  her. 
Not  her  beauty  alone  could  have  drawn 
such  an  intent  scrutiny;  her  rank  alone 
would  have  prevented  it.  Whether  it  was 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  her  errand, 
or  the  simplicity  with  which  she  had  ac- 
quitted it,  or  her  dignity  in  difficulties,  or 
her  appeal — something  there  was  which 
took  him  out  of  himself  and  made  him 
strong  while  it  made  her  weak. 

Turning  at  last,  but  reluctantly,  as 
though  he  was  afraid  she  might  vanish, 
he  spoke  to  his  father.  "Father,  how  am 
I  to  prove  to  this  lady  what  she  has  done 
for  me?" 

To  old  Mr.  Vernour  the  incident  had 
been  dreadful.  It  had  upset  all  his 
theories ;  he  was  not  able  to  do  more  than 
shake  his  head.  "I  doubt  you  cannot — 
I  doubt  you  cannot."  He  could  not  lift 
himself;  he  seemed  to  be  thoroughly 
ashamed.  "I  doubt  this  is  too  great  an 
honour  for  you,  my  son.  I  doubt  'twill 
exalt  you  too  greatly — for  your  peace  of 
mind."    He  looked  profoundly  unhappy, 


spoke  toward  the  sawdust  of  the 
floor. 

This  humility  distressed  her,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  young  man  must  have  di- 
vined it.  The  diversion  which  he  pro- 
posed was  well  conceived;  it  seemed  to 
give  her  the  power  of  conferring  another 
favour.  She  remembered  it  afterward, 
and  saw  how  high-bred  it  had  been.  He 
had  asked  her  whether  she  would  consent 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  mother. 
*'You  will  add  to  the  obligation  which  we 
feel  so  truly,"  said  he.  "You  will  give 
a  proud  son  a  proud  mother."  She  was 
very  grateful,  would  gladly  go  in. 

As  he  held  open  the  glass  door  for  her, 
she  seemed  to  pass  in  beneath  his  arm. 
This  was  the  effect,  at  least,  which  his 
height  had  upon  her,  and  her  conscious- 
ness of  his  eyes*  downward  fire,  beating, 
as  it  were,  like  rays  of  light  upon  the  lids 
of  her  own.  She  felt  like  a  bird  under 
the  hand,  fluttering  her  wings. 

She  was  ushered  into  a  dusky  oval 
parlour,  lit  from  a  skylight.  It  was  ex- 
tremely neat,  stiff,  and  unoccupied;  it 
was  like  a  miniature.  He  begged  her  to 
wait  there  while  he  found  his  mother. 
He  pushed  further  into  the  interior,  and 
she  heard  his  plain  voice  call  "Mother — 
where  are  you  ?"  She  did  not  sit,  though 
she  was  desperately  tired.  You  don't 
sit  in  kings'  houses. 

Mrs.  Vernour  came  in,  the  softer,  more 
blurred  copy  of  her  son — tall,  largely 
made,  fair  and  high-coloured,  very  self- 
possessed.  For  her,  it  was  clear,  the 
lovely  Miss  Chambre  and  her  wild  errand 
had  no  glamour.  She  must  have  been  a 
splendid  young  woman  herself,  in  her 
day;  and  it  was  at  once  apparent  that 
she  was  a  Scot.  "Your  servant,  Miss 
Chambre,"  she  said  sedately.  "My  son 
David  has  told  me  of  the  honour  done 
to  him.  Indeed,  he  would  have  gone 
through  more  for  such  a  reward  at  the 
end  of  it."  To  Hermia's  renewed  protes- 
tations she  deferred.  She  was  perfectly 
the  lady  of  breeding;  she  waived  all  in- 
juries and  griefs — and  yet  did  not  make 
too  little  of  them,  lest  she  should  seem 
thereby  to  minimise  the  act  of  grace.  Her 
ladyship,  she  suggested,  had  been  taken 
aback.  It  was  for  her  son  she  had  taken 
up  arms.  She  hoped  that,  as  a  mother, 
she  could  understand  a  mother's  feeling. 
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The  affair  had  ended — and  this  visit  was 
the  happy  end.  There  was  no  more  to 
be  said.  .   .   . 

She  fell  to  discussing  her  son.  He  had 
not  been  ill-treated ;  they  had  allowed  him 
his  books.  He  was  a  great  scholar;  a 
good  son  and  a  great  scholar. 

Hermia  had  heard  that,  she  said,  from 
Mr.  Ranald — a  friend. 

"And  a  good  friend  to  my  son, 
Miss  Chambre.  The  Honourable  Mr. 
Ranald.  My  mother  was  housekeeper 
to  his  own  lady  mother  at  Drumlaw. 
'Twas  Lady  Clanranald  gave  me  my 
wedding-gown.  And  Mr.  Robert  was 
born  that  same  year  in  which  I  was 
married."  Details  followed,  from  which 
it  was  made  clear  that  David  was  fourth 
child,  but  the  only  surviving. 

David  was  a  scholar.  He  had  been  to 
the  Bluecoat  School — had  his  Latin  and 
Greek.  Holy  orders  had  been  his  desire, 
but  the  death  of  his  brother  had  decided 
him  against  it;  he  had  stayed  by  his 
father  and  never  complained.  But  he 
had  his  interests — his  life  was  very 
full.  His  books,  his  debating.  He  was  a 
keen  politician,  staunch  for  Mr.  Cobbett 
and  Reform.  He  was  a  Westminster 
freeholder  himself — had  his  vote.  He 
had  taught  himself  the  French,  he  would 
travel  some  day.  Meantime,  he  did  his 
duty  and  was  all  that  a  son  should  be. 

She  owned  to  his  quick  temper;  that 
horse  had  been  the  apple  of  his  eye.  It 
was  on  that  horse  that  he  used  to  ride 
every  Sunday  to  Feltham,  where  he  had 
a  friend — a  nursery  gardener.  David  had 
many  interests,  it  seemed. 

Cake  and  wine  had  been  produced 
while  this  was  going  on ;  Miss  Chambre, 
now  happy  and  at  ease,  forgot  the  time, 
and  did  not  disguise  the  interest  she  felt 
in  these  confidences.  She  tried  to  ex- 
press herself  as  she  rose  to  go.  '*I  should 
like  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Vernour,  how  proud 
I  am  that  you  should  talk  to  me  like  this. 
I  feel — that  I  ought  to  be  ashamed — to 
be " 

*Tt  will  be  a  sore  day  for  England 
when  the  likes  of  you  are  made  ashamed, 
Miss  Chambre." 

She  then  took  leave,  hoping  that  she 
might  come  again. 

Vernour  was  at  the  glass  door  as  she 
came  out.    She  was  very  shy. 


"Your  mother  has  been  extremely 
kind,"  she  told  him.  He  bent  vehemently 
toward  her,  then  controlled  himself.  "But 
you  have  been  more  than  kind.  You  can- 
not know." 

"No,  no — not  that."  Her  eyes  ap- 
pealed. 

"If  to  give  manhood  back  to  a  man  be 
not  a  royal  act " 

She  spoke  her  cry  from  the  heart. 

"Don't  say  those  things,  please.  You 
rob  me  of  what  I  hold  dear.  I  hold  our 
honour  very  dear." 

"You  do,  indeed,"  said  Vernour.  "It 
is  certain  that  you  do."  Her  eyes  filled 
at  his  praise.  "Madam,"  he  continued,  "I 
speak  the  truth.  You  have  given  me 
manhood  back.  I  was  like  to  have  lost 
it  on  a  time,  and  now  I  know  that  I  need 
not.  Madam,  madam !  I  could  go  down 
on  my  knees  to  you." 

"I  beg  you,  I  beg  you "  This  must 

be  ended  somehow.  "You  have  been  very 
kind  to  listen  to  me — and  to  make  light 
of  what  you  endured.  You  have  made 
me  happy.  I  know  that  you  will  forgive 
us.     I  see  that  you  are  generous.     You 

will  excuse  me  if  I "     She  held  out 

her  hand,  and  Vernour,  fiercely  red,  took, 
bent  over,  and  kissed  it.  No  more  was 
said.  She  escaped  like  a  bird  out  of  a 
window.     She  ate  no  buns. 

Homeward,  then,  like  a  bird  on  the 
wing,  she  sped,  Harriet  trailing  in  her 
wake — ^not  to  be  talked  to.  "Don't  talk 
to  me,  please — I  cannot  talk  now.  Yes, 
yes,  I  have  everything  I  wanted.  No — 
there  are  no  parcels  for  you  to  carry." 

Dandies  ogled  in  vain ;  no  doffed  hats 
touched  her,  no  beckoning  hands  from 
great  carriages  beguiled  her  from  her 
thoughts.  Arrived  at  the  house,  she  went 
directly  in  to  her  grandmother's  room, 
and  spoke  her  piece.  She  found  her  at 
her  letters. 

"Grandmamma,"  she  said,  "I  have 
come  to  tell  you  where  I  have  been.  I 
left  Harriet  in  the  bun-shop,  and  went 
on  alone  to  Mr.  Vernour's.  I  saw  his 
son,  and  begged  his  pardon  for  the  way 
we  had  used  him.     I  conceived  that  his 

^^"^•"  CHAPTER  XIII 

IN   WHICH  WE  RAISE  OUR  EYEBROWS 

It  was  much  more  than  tradition  with 
Lady  Morfa  that  under  no  circumstances 
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must  thete  be  a  scene ;  it  was  religion — 
an  act  of  faith ;  it  was  the  only  possible 
unfaltering  tribute  to  her  position  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Universe,  due  as  much  to 
herself  as  to  the  Power  that  had  placed 
her  there.  But  there  is  more  in  it  than 
the  instinct  which  says,  I  am  of  the  Rock ; 
there  was  the  other,  reminding  her  per- 
petually, You  are  not.  She  was  fatalist 
as  well  as  stoic. 

On  the  occasion  just  recorded  there 
was  undoubtedly  a  perceptible  pause — a 
time  of  heart-panic  for  the  girl,  and  for 
the  lady,  a  time  during  which  she  sat 
looking  into  vacancy,  motionless  except 
for  the  blinking  of  her  white  eyelashes,, 
and  for  a  trembling  so  slight  that  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  discerned  by  anybody, 
and  certainly  not  by  her  grandchild.  She 
recovered  herself  almost  at  once.  Her 
tongue  went  twice  to  her  lips,  her  hand 
twitched  a  little ;  and  then  she  said  with 
extreme  politeness: 

*'Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  repeat 
yourself,  and  more  slowly?"  Even  this 
concession  to  the  frailty  of  her  age  she 
would  have  forborne  had  she  been  able. 

Commanding  her  nerves,  the  girl 
obeyed  her,  and  had  the  good  sense  not 
to  add  a  word  to  the  bare  announcement. 
Again  Lady  Morfa  was  silent  for  a 
while;  and  during  that  pause  it  is  safe 
to  affirm  that  if  by  any  conceivable  act 
she  could  have  humiliated  this  child,  she 
would  have  stooped  to  use  it.  There  was 
one — there  was  one  thing  she  could  have 
said,  plainly  or  by  innuendo,  which  might 
have  brought  her  to  her  knees;  but  it 
shows  how  fallible  the  youngest  of  us 
may  be  in  our  interpretation  of  our  neigh- 
bours that  Miss  Harriet  Moon's  reading 
of  her  in  just  such  a  crisis  as  this  was 
entirely  at  fault.  It  never  entered  Lady 
Morfa's  head  that  Vernour  was  a  fine 
young  man  or  that  her  granddaughter 
was  a  fine  young  woman.  What  she  saw 
with  blank  dismay  was  a  chit  of  a  girl 
who  had  upset  her  authority,  and  done  it 
in  so  simple  a  manner  that  she  was 
powerless  to  reassert  it  without  becoming 
absurd.  Once  before  she  had  been  defied, 
by  this  child's  mother;* but  Lady  Her- 
mione  had  climbed  her  wall  in  the  night, 
had  fled  the  country  with  Dick  of  the 
Gallop — while  this  Hermia  Mary,  acting 
in  the  broad  light  of  day  and  Bond  Street, 


had  walked  out  of  the  gates,  and  returned 
to  take  her  punishment.  Now,  the  seri- 
ous thing  was  that  there  was  no  punish- 
ment to  give  her.  Anti-climax  was  un- 
avoidable, since  the  death  penalty  was 
out  of  date.  The  baffled  lady,  driven  to 
temporise,  maintained  her  dignity  un- 
ruffled. It  was  all  she  had  left  her  at 
the  moment. 

'T  think  that  I  understand  you,"  she 
said;  "that  is,  I  hear  what  you  tell  me 
you  have  done.  Further  than  that  I  can- 
not go.    You  may  have  had  reasons  for 

compromising  yourself  which "    The 

girl's  lip  trembled,  but  she  burst  in  upon 
the   cold   stream — 

"Oh,  grandmamma,  how  could  you 
have  been  so  cruel?  How  could  I  bear 
it!" 

"No  discussions,  please,  Hermia."  She 
put  up  her  hand.  "Those  are  out  of  the 
question  between  you  and  me.  You  will 
go  to  your  room,  if  you  please,  and  re- 
main there  until  I  send  for  you." 

Miss  Hermia  had  risen  to  hear  her 
sentence.  *T  will  do  as  you  wish,"  she 
said,  and  turned,  and  reached  the  door. 
There  she  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
came  swiftly  back. 

*T  must  tell  you  this — "  she  spoke  with 
passion.  ''You  will  do  a  great  injustice 
to  Harriet  if  you  suppose  that  she  knows 
anything  of  what  I  have  done.  Nobody 
knows  of  it  but  you." 

''You  forget  Vernour  and  his  family, 
I  think,"  said  Lady  Morfa,  and  sent  the 
blood  to  her  cheeks. 

"Naturally  I  don't  forget  the  person 
to  whom  I  had  to  go.  But  neither  he,  nor 
Harriet,  nor  any  one  in  the  world  knew 
that  I  intended  what  I  have  done;  nor 
did  I  know  it  until  last  night.  So  that 
Harriet " 

Lady  Morfa  nodded  sharply.  "I  be- 
lieve you.  I  cannot  suppose  that  you 
would  have  told  anybody  whom  you  be- 
lieved to  be  sane  that  you  intended  what 
you  tell  me  you  have  done.  And  since 
you  seem  to  be  in  doubt,  I  don't  mind 
assuring  you  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  to  Moon  about  your  affairs 
or  my  own." 

Hermia  still  stood,  hovering,  as  it 
were,  on  the  edge  of  tears.  A  look  or  a 
gesture  would  have  brought  her  down, 
her  face  in  the  old  woman's  lap.    Her 
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story  would  have  been  sobbed  out,  her 
wondrous  good  reasons,  and  her  won- 
drous bad  ones.  And  it  is  very  possible — 
I  speak  with  reverence — that  Lady 
Morfa's  eyes  were  dangerously  charged ; 
that  Lady  Morfa,  had  she  dared,  would 
have  opened  her  arms.  But  she  could 
not  for  the  life  of  her.  Hers  was  that 
nature  which  must  wear  a  mask  or  feel 
naked.  To  have  tears  is  as  shameful  as 
to  be  drunk;  in  each  case  you  exhibit 
yourself  as  you  are,  instead  of  as  you 
intend  to  be — and  that's  the  unforgivable 
act.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  either 
she  or  her  grandchild  was  unemotional ; 
each  went  vibrating  with  emotion.  The 
only  difference  in  the  pride  they  both 
owned  to  was  that  where  the  elder  would 
never  admit  to  feeling  what  was  asked  of 
her,  the  younger  would  never  deny  it.  So 
there  stood  one  with  her  heart  in  her 
hands,  and  there  sat  the  other  with  hers 
in  a  cage — and  the  tale  goes  on. 

In  a  few  seconds  more  Miss  Chambre 
was  out  of  the  door,  and  upstairs;  and 
all  that  Harriet  could  learn  was  that  she 
was  in  her  own  rooms,  and  would  remain 
there  for  the  present. 

The  daily  and  nightly  round  of  Caryll 
House  was  not  to  be  disturbed  bv  the  in- 
credible acts  of  a  little  Miss  Chambre; 
but,  nevertheless,  Lady  Morfa  was  more 
perturbed  than  she  could  have  ever  been 
brought  to  confess.  Metaphorically  she 
may  be  said  to  have  lifted  up  her  hands 
at  a  thing  which  passed  belief.  And 
she  saw  it,  mind  you,  at  its  full  value; 
it  was  no  mere  silly  gush  of  a  school-girl. 
Had  it  been  so,  a  day  or  two's  bread  and 
water  would  have  requited  it.  No,  but  it 
had  a  symbolical  force;  it  was  a  sur- 
render of  the  whole  Whig  position  to  a 
beleaguering  horde  whose  mass  and  mo- 
mentum she  felt  as  keenly  as  anybody. 
It  was  an  act  of  treachery  from  within 
quite  beyond  experience.  The  man  Ver- 
nour  was  a  Radical,  known  to  be  a  Rad- 
ical, supported  by  the  whole  reforming 
Press.  She  had  taken  her  stand  against 
him  from  the  outset;  she  had  strained 
the  law — she  knew  that ;  she  had  not  dis- 
dained the  assistance  of  the  official  enemy 
to  combat  this  new  invasion,  which  she 
could  see  was  far  more  serious  to  her 
order  than  a  whole  countryside  of  Tories. 
And  she  had  won — she  had  stooped  and 


won.  And  now  she  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  her  foes  in  such  a  way  that 
she  could  not  even  cry  out  against  the 
traitor.  She  could  do  nothing;  she  was 
perfectly  powerless.  If  she  treated  Her- 
mia  as  she  deserved,  she  would  exhibit 
the  magnitude  of  her  own  defeat ;  if  she 
overlooked  the  affair,  she  must  admit 
her  knowledge  of  her  own  deserts. 
Never  was  an  ancient  and  great  lady  in 
such  a  quandary. 

The  daily  and  nightly  round,  however, 
went  on  undisturbed.  Great  persons 
came  and  went,  diners,  callers;  great 
assemblies  heard  the  Countess  of  Morfa 
announced  from  hall  to  stair,  from  Stair- 
foot  to  stair-head,  and  thrilled,  or  were 
believed  to  thrill  as  of  old.  The  Earl 
went  to  Brighton;  Lord  Crowland  did 
not,  perhaps,  observe  that  one  pretty  girl 
was  absent  from  the  long  table,  nor  Mr. 
Rogers  that  there  was  a  laughter  the  less. 
Mr.  Aloysius  Banks,  dining  at  Caryll 
House  for  the  first  time  in  his  vexed 
progress  up  the  shining  ranks  of  the  Con- 
stitution, may  have  regretted  that  his 
**lovcly  friend"  could  not  admire  his  tri- 
umph— ^but  only  for  a  moment.  He  ad- 
mired it  too  sincerely  himself  to  need  any 
assistance.  "Lady  Morfa,  in  whose  com- 
pany I  happened  to  be  dining,"  or 
"dining  at  Carvll  House  the  other  day" — 
fine  phrases.  It  is  possible  even  that  Mr. 
Banks  may  have  learned  something  of 
her  escapade — for  the  thing  spread  about 
town,  as  we  shall  see — and  may  have  ac- 
corded himself  a  delicate  mission  with 
regard  to  it.  There  was  a  paragraph  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle  of  a  late  April 
issue  which  seems  plausibly  his.  "Those 
leaders  of  faction,  whose  attacks  upon  a 
noble  house,  by  the  very  excess  of  their 
rancour,  so  singularly  failed,  have  now 
renewed  them  in  a  more  insidious  form. 
Having  failed  to  destroy,  they  now  seek 
to  di7fide.  It  has  been  freely  said,  in 
journals  which  it  would  be  unbecoming 
to  name,  that,"  etc.  etc.  .  .  .  "We  are 
assured  by  those  best  entitled  to  judge 
that  no  member  of  the  exalted  house  in 
question  has  taken  leave  of  his  senses, 
and  need  hardly  add  that,  had  he  done 
so,  Mr.  Cobbett  would  be  the  last  person 
to  be  apprised  of  it."  Not  unskilfully 
steered  by  any  means:  h?  inay  be  con- 
gratulated, 
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Hilt  art*  we,  I  wonder,  to  congratulate 
^liss  Harriit  Mo<jn,  when,  n<;t  long  after 
flit-  iniararali<>n  of  her  frien<l,  she  goes 
up    I  hook    Street    c^n    an   errand   of  her 

•  »vvn?  That  is  what  she  did;  and  more: 
-''lie  went  unerringly  to  the  wicket-gate 
•»t  V'cniour  and  Son,  and  passed  it.  She 
lnaved  the  pair  yoinig  man  in  the  glass 
^»t'^e,  and  asked  to  sec  Mr.  David  Ver- 
uuiir.  ^/[i',  David  was  in,  and  was  not 
l»'ng  in  pri'Miiting  himself,  either.  She 
lanciid  ihat  his  far,-  fell;  her  <nvn  was 
charmingly   apologetic. 

She  hegged  pardon  for  interruj)ting 
Mr.    W-niom-,    hnl    imagined    that    Miss 

*  liamhre  mnsl  have  left  her  sunshade  he- 
hind  her  when  she  called  a  few  days  ago. 
A  while  silk  sunshade,  ivor\  handled,  silk 
la^.seis.  it  was  not  to  he  found  at  C'aryll 
lloiise,  and  it  was  almost  certain  that  she 
li.id  had  it  in  her  hau'l.  Miss  Moon  was 
po.siiive  nearly  positive  -that  she  had 
seen   it. 

Mr.  Venour  d<nied  tin-  simshade.  Not 
only  was  it  not  here,  hut  Miss  C'hamhre 
had  not  carri<'d  it.  Had  she  asked  for 
it? 

Xo.  Miss  Moon  couM  not  say  that.  In 
fact,  she  had  not  h<<*n  ahle  to  see  Miss 
Chamhre  sin<<'  that  day.  Miss  Cliamhre 
iiad  returned  to  ( "aryll  Douse  and  had  at 
once  seen  Dadv  Morfa-  since  which  time 
she  had  he<-n  in  her  aj)artments.  Miss 
Moon's  hrown  e>es  were  very  large  at 
this  minute,  largely  emjuiring  of  the 
shop  and  the  carcases  of  l>easts  which  it 
contained  largely  api)rehensive  and 
sympathetic:  and  they  lighted  presently 
upon  Mr.  Vernour's  and  were  j>erceived 

to  he  dewy. 

Vernon r  was  ohserved  hy  her  to  be 
very  red,  and  to  he  frowning.  She  had 
reason  to  complain  oi  his  tone,  which  was 
short     almost  surly. 

**J      trust     that     Miss     Chanihre     is 


we 


II?" 


•'(  )h.  indeed,  I  trust  she  is.  She  is  my 
dear  friend.  And  she  was  in  the  highest 
spirits  on  the  day  of  our  walk.'' 

**I  need  not  tell  you,  madam,  that  her 
welfare  is  nnich  to  us  here."  He  spoke 
with  diflficulty. 

••N«),  indeed  ;  that  is  very  natural,"  said 
Miss  Harriet.  "She  is— you  will  under- 
stand—liable to  alternations  of  feeling. 
Those  who  love  her  can  allow  for  that; 


but  .some  complain  of  it.  She  is  not  easy 
to  understand."  And  then  Miss  Moon 
sighed. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

IX   WHICH    WK  II. Wl-:  TWO  NOBLE  SUITORS 

AT    Tin-:   GATES 

In  divers  ways  and  by  sundry  persons 
the  imprisoned  fair  was  impressed  upon 
her  grandmother  until  it  came  really  to 
this,  that  to  keep  her  confined  was  almost 
as  preposterous  as  her  offence  had  been. 
lUit  before  she  had  been  there  much  more 
than  a  week  certain  things  occurred 
which  made  her  enlargeiuent  a  question 
of  hours. 

It    seems,    then,    that    she    had    been 
missed  from  the  dinner-table  after  all  by 
some  of  her  acquaintance,  and  that  my 
Lord  Sandgate  was  one  who  had  missed 
her.    A  week  after  her  disgrace  this  gen- 
tleman, a  widower  of  five  years*  stand- 
ing, a  man  of  substance  and  weight  in  the 
country,   called   upon   Lady   Morfa   and 
asked  leave  in  form  to  pay  Miss  Chambre 
his  addresses.    He  franklv  admitted  that 
his  acfjuaintance  wdth  her  was  slight  and 
his  resolution  to  improve  it  sudden.    But 
if  he  was  quick  to  make  up  his  mind,  he 
dared  say  that  he  was  slow  to  change  it. 
His  political  opinions  wxre  well  known 
to  her  ladyship,  and  he  was  not  without 
grounds   of   belief   that    Miss   Chambre 
coincided  with  them.     He  believed  that 
the  proposals  he  could  make  would  be 
found  perfectly  satisfactory,  had  no  doubt 
that  he  should  be  the  most  fortunate  of 
men,  and — paused  for  a  reply.     Such  a 
serious  offer  made  Lady  Morfa  serious. 
She  promised   to  consider   it;   she  told 
Lord  Sandgate  that  she  was  flattered.    It 
was  not  at  all  true,  but  she  could  hardly 
say  less,  knowing  in  her  heart  that  it 
ought  to  be  true.    The  man  was  a  great 
gentleman  and  a  weighty ;  Radical  or  not, 
he  woultl  assuredly  be  an  earl.  And  when 
he  left  her,  which  he  shortlv  did  in  a 
very  dignified  manner,  she  did  consider 
him    and    his    proposal    together;    and, 
though  he  got  no  benefit  out  of  that,  the 
girl  did.   for  .she  had  to  be  considered 
also.      It    became    a    pressing    question 
whether  an   impertinence  beyond  belief 
was  sufficient  reason  for  shutting  up  a 
very  possible  peeress. 
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A  few  days  later  on  another  gentle- 
man, ignorant  of  the  first  offer,  came  to 
woo.  This  was  Tom  Rodono,  another 
Member  of  Parliament,  another  eldest 
son,  a  man  of  fashion  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  Lady  Morfa  now  felt  that  she  was 
being  made  ridiculous:  and  that  set- 
tled it. 

Lord  Rodono,  when  he  was  given  to 
understand  by  Miss  Harriet  Moon  that 
Hermia  Mary  was  in  disgrace,  jumped 
at  once  to  the  nature  of  her  offence.  He 
remembered  her  look  of  fury  at  the 
dinner-party,  when  Mervyn  Touchett 
dined  his  last  at  that  table.  "She's  made 
a  scene  about  Vemour.  With  a  spirit! 
What  a  flame  of  a  girl !"  He  knew  that 
he  was  in  love  with  her;  he  had  known 
it  for  a  long  time;  but  he  didn't  guess 
how  much  he  wanted  her  until  he  was 
told  by  Lady  Morfa  that  it  was  out  of 
the  question.  She  was  tolerant  of  him, 
good-humoured — for,  after  all,  the  pro- 
posal was  not  bad — and  put  on  more 
manner  than  she  generally  affected.  "My 
dear  lord,  your  sentiments  do  you  credit. 
Hermia  is  very  much  honoured — ^very 
much  honoured,  I  am  bound  to  say.  But 
I  must  not  disguise  from  you  that  I  have 
other  views — family  interest,  family 
claims,  indeed — for  the  child.  She  is 
very  young,  quite  unformed,  and  rather 
headstrong — that,  no  doubt,  you  have 
seen  for  yourself;  and,  of  course,  her 
education  has  not  been  all  that  one  could 
wish.  Her  poor  father — perhaps  I  need 
not  speak  of  Colonel  Chambre.  You 
know  my  opinion  upon  subjects  in  which 
he — most  unfortunately — poor  man !  But 
with  regard  to  Hermia,  you  will  forgive 
me  if  I  don't  mention  this  kind,  this  very 
honourable  proposition  of  yours  to  her — 
let  us  say,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate. 
The  child  is  not  one-and-twenty  until 
October,  and  is  in  my  charge  for  another 
four  years.  Meantime,  I  trust  so  entirely 
in  your  discretion  and — you  will  allow 
me? — good  sense,  that  I  hope  we  shall 
lose  none  of  the  intercourse  which  has 
been  so  pleasant,  not  only  to  Roderick 
and  myself,  but  to  Hermia  also." 

He  had  expected  no  less.  "A  thousand 
thanks,  my  lady,"  he  said  lightlv.  "No, 
T  hope  to  see  as  much  of  Caryll  House 
as  Caryll  House  will  put  up  with.  Don't 
be  afraid  that  I  shall  go  behind  your 


authority,  ma'am.    That's  not  the  way  of 
it,  I  assure  you." 

"Of  course,  of  course,  my  dear  lord.  I 
know  with  whom  I  have  to  deal."  She 
was  perfectly  gracious  to  the  poor  gentle- 
man— who  felt  more  poorly  than  he  cared 
to  own.  A  waiting  game,  eh?  He  was 
in  for  a  spell  of  Jacob's  wooing.  But 
that  rascally  Jacob  permitted  himself  con- 
solation  which  Lord  Rodono  now  felt  to 
be  impossible  for  him.  Five  years  for 
Hermia!  Yes,  but  that  glorious  young 
creature  to  be  kept  five  years !  He  knew 
his  chance  was  of  the  slenderest.  Mean- 
while, where  on  earth  had  old  Mother 
Morfa  got  her  in  ward? 

He  put  in  a  word  or  two  in  mitigation 
of  her  supposed  offence,  spoke  of  his 
father  and  sister,  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  "You  might  spare  her  to 
Grizel  now  and  again,  my  lady.  She'll 
be  safe  with  her,  I  know,  and  be  well  out 
of  this  fly-blown  town.  No  politics  at 
Petersham,  I  promise  you." 

That  was  unlucky.  Lady  Morfa 
bristled,  became  bird-like.  "Politics, 
Lord  Rodono!  Politics — and  a  child  In 
her  teens !  No  politics  anywhere  for  my 
granddaughter,  I  can  assure  you." 

"I'm  with  you  there,  my  lady,"  said 
Rodono.  "It's  a  grubby  business  for  a 
lady's  fingers."  He  had  said  more  than 
he  need,  as  he  saw,  and  took  leave. 
Coming  out,  he  found  Harriet  close  to 
the  door,  and  made  her  jump. 

"Ha,  Miss  Harriet,  so  I  have  caught 
you,  have  I?"  He  wasn't  very  fond  of 
this  young  lady,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  blunt  with  her. 

Miss  Harriet  put  her  hand  to  her  side. 
"Oh,  Lord  Rodono,  I  was  just " 

"I  know  you  were.  Miss  Harriet;  I 
know  you  were." 

"I  made  sure  that  I  heard  her  lady- 
ship's bell.     Indeed,  I " 

"Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear.  I  shan't 
bite — my  teeth  are  out.  Let  me  know 
if  I  can  be  of  anv  use,  though  I  believe 
you'll  have  Miss  Hermy  out  before  long, 
and  you  may  tell  her  that  I  told  you  so." 

"But  I  am  not  allowed  to  see  her.  Lord 
Rodono — and  I  don't  know  what  it  can 
have  been."  This  must  surely  have  been 
added  for  practice. 

"Nor  I,  and  I  wish  to  heaven  I  did. 
I'll  send  Lady  Grizel  to  her — but  she'll 
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be  out  in  a  day  or  two,  I  fancy."  And 
away  he  wenl»to  his  tilbury. 

The  two  noble  gentlemen,  uncon- 
sciously rival,  met  in  the  House  that 
warm  afternoon,  and  yawned  together 
upon  the  roomy  benches  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. A  dreary  debate  was  in  progress 
of  the  usual  kind — of  that  kind  which 
made  Captain  Ranald  long  for  a  pike,  "to 
end  the  cackling  and  get  something 
done."  Mr.  Percival  was  voicing  his 
lamentations  over  some  betrayal  of  "the 
generous  instincts,  the  warm-hearted 
motions  so  creditable  to  his  right  honour- 
able friend" ;  Lord  Castlereagh  was  trim- 
ming his  nails;  Mr.  Canning,  showing 
his  teeth,  pretended  a  smile.  The  debts 
of  Walcheren  were  massing,  and  soon 
must  be  met. 

Lord  Sandgate  handed  a  Weekly  Reg- 
ister, folded,  to  Rodono.  "Seen  that, 
Tom?"  Rodono,  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
began  to  read  languidly,  but  was  soon 
keenly  interested. 

"An  act  of  Carylldom  has  lately  come 
to  my  notice,  an  act  done  to  Mr.  Vcrnour 
the  butcher,  of  which  I  candidly  confess 
I  had  not  believed  that  precious  house 
capable.  But  I  was  wrong,  and  offer  my 
apologies — where  they  are  due."  Mr. 
Cobbett  proceeded  to  nail  down  the  facts 
— facts  which  we  know.  "Mr.  Vernour, 
in  the  course  of  his  business,  one  day 
last  week  received  a  visit  from  a  person- 
age— a  young  personage  of  high  rank," 
etc. 

He  named  no  names,  he  was  sedulously 
reserved.  "This,"  he  concluded,  "I  de- 
clare to  be  a  royal  act  in  the  true  sense 
of  a  word  sadly  out  of  season  just  now. 
And  I  will  say  rnther,  for  that  reason, 
that  it  is  an  heroic  act,  worthy  of  him 
who  served  his  prisoner  on  his  knees, 
great  Edward's  greater  son.  This,  in 
fact,  was  an  uncommonly  spirited  affair, 
conducted  by  the  last  Caryll  in  the  world 
whom  one  could  have  thought  had  dared 
it.  I  could  give  a  name  if  need  were — 
but  no!  Let  me  learn  from  the  act  and 
the  actors  in  it  to  emulate  their  own 
modesty;  let  nothing  I  may  write  in- 
fringe upon  the  sacred  prerogative  of 
)iOuth,  innocence,  and  beauty." 

Rodono  read  that  twice  with  height- 
ened colour.    It  told  him  all. 

Sandgate  was  watching  him  keenly. 


"Know  who  that  is?"  The  other  nodded. 
"It  could  only  be  one  of  them.  Yes,  yes, 
I  know."  And  then  he  jerked  his  foot 
out,  and  let  his  head  sink  into  his  breast. 
"By  heaven !  I  can't  touch  her  hem !   Fm 

not  fit "  was  his  thought ;  but  to  Lord 

Sandgate  he  said,  "You  know  that  she 
could  do  it?" 

Sandgate  now  nodded.  "She  could  do 
more  than  that  .  .  .  and  that  old  bitch- 
wolf  has  her  locked  up!  .  .  .  Cobbett 
must  be  told — I'll  tell  him.  ...  By  Gad, 
sir,  we'll  shame  the  old  woman  into 
honesty." 

They  resumed  the  subject  at  Brooks's. 
Lord  Sandgate  was  for  a  meeting  be- 
tween Cobbett  and  Miss  Chambre.  "I 
should  like  to  see  her  catch  fire.  By 
heaven,  Tom,  she  could  lead  an  army  in 
the  field — or  to  Windsor!  We'll  have 
our  revolution  yet." 

Rodono  declared  himself.  "I'm  a  vic- 
tim. She's  recruited  me — but  I  shall 
have  to  wait.  Mother  Morfa  won't  look 
at  me." 

"Nor  at  me,  damn  her!"  said  his 
friend.  Rodono  looked  up.  "What,  you 
too?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sandgate,  "and  I  feel  like 
wasting  the  world  for  a  glance  of  her 
eyes."  This  grave  gentleman,  who  sat 
nursing  his  leg,  was  very  much  in 
earnest.  "It's  a  great  game — to  serve 
the  like  of  her,  Tom.  She's  got  the 
air  of  a  young  Amazon — sp)oiling  for 
it." 

"War's  in  her  blood,  I'll  allow  you."  ^ 

"And  service  in  mine.  To  hold,  as  it 
were,  her  armour,  hand  it  in  piece  by 
piece — the  greaves,  the  cuisses,  the 
breastplate,  and  gorget.  Picture  her,  sir, 
cap-d'pie!  To  gird  on  the  sword,  and 
put  the  spear  in  the  young  mailed  hand !" 

"Damn  it,  Sandgate,  I'm  with  you 
there !" 

"I'd  like  to  run  at  her  stirrup,"  said 
Lord  Sandgate.  "She's  a  Maid  of  Or- 
leans— she's  a  Virgin-Saviour — she's  one 
to  die  for!  She's  got  eyes  like  a  mid- 
summer eve — eyes  with  fires  dancing  in 
'em — eyes  alight.  To  have  seen  her  in 
that  butcher's  shop !" 

Lord  Rodono  could  not  follow  his 
friend  so  far.  "No,  no,  Sandgate,  keep 
her  away  from  the  mob.  She's  too  fine 
for  that.    To  have  done  it  once — ^to  sho\y 
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her  mettle — that's  enough.  But  lead  her 
into  this  filthy  trade  we're  at,  she'll  drag- 
gle. Cobbett — Cobbett  and  her! — is  he 
man  enough,  gentleman  enough?" 

"She's  a  cut  above  gentlemen,  my 
friend,"  said  Lord  Sandgate,  very  sure 
of  himself;  "she's  got  hands  too  fine  for 
kid  gloves.  It's  a  man  she  must  cope 
with— a  man  of  ten  thousand." 

He  grew  excited;  he  rose  and  stood, 
back  to  the  grate.  "She  shall  meet  Cob- 
bett and  all  his  men.     She  shall  see  old 


square-cut     Cartwright — Burdett — Wol- 

sely — old  Tooke,  the  keen  old  spider. 
She  shall  see  the  lot,  and  hear  'em  at  their 
bloodiest.  I'll  back  her.  Let  her  be  the 
test — if  they  pass  through  her  fire, 
they're  men.  She's  of  a  rare  breed — not 
a  woman,  but  a  flame !  And  now  I'll  go 
to  bed." 

"If  she's  not  a  woman,  then  it's  certain 
that  I'm  not  a  man,"  said  Rodono  to 
himself.  And  back  he  too  stalked  to 
Park  Place,  where  lie  lodged. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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AD  L.  SEXTIUM 

"Solviiur  acris  hiems— 


Spring  is  the  season  for  poetry ; 

Winter  the  weather  for  prose. 
Look  at  me  lying  below  a  tree — 

I  think  of  yesterweek's  snows! 

Winter,  the  weather  for  prose, 

Wind  of  the  summer-time  banishes. 

Ay,  think  of  yesterweek's  snows. 
And  how  mortality  vanishes. 

Wind  of  the  summer-time  banishes 

Cattle  and  farmer  to  field. 
And — how  mortality  vanishes! 

Notice  the  thought  I've  concealed. 

Cattle  and  farmer  to  field ; 

Venus  attends  allegorically. 
Notice  the  thought?    I've  concealed 

Art,  as  it  were,  metaphorically. 


Venus  attends  allegorically, 

Nymphs  do  a  neat  song  and  dance. 
Art,  as  it  were,  metaphorically 

Wedded  to  Love  and  Romance. 

Nymphs,  do  a  neat  song  and  dance! 

Sextius,  my  lad,  Life  is  Brevity 
Wedded  to  Love — and  Romance. 

Deatli  puts  an  end  to  our  levity, 

Sextitis,  my  lad,  life  is  brevity; 

Work  it  'for  all  it  is  worth. 
Death  puts  an  end  to  oiir  levity. 

Life  is  the  best  thing  on  earth. 
I 
Work  it  for  all  it  is  worth — 

Look  at  VIC.     Lying  hclow  a  tree, 
Life  is  the  best  thing  on  earth — 

This  is  the  season  for  Poetry. 

■ — Franklin  P.  Adams. 


NKW    KNGLAND— AN    ENGLISH 

IMPRESSION* 


!•  in  ;i  ronnlry  town  we 
IiihI  ;mi  Inn  called  New, 
il  is  .'I  snrc  sij^n  of  an- 
(icnl  ry.  The  fresli  «m(l 
hajM'.'Mit  name  survives 
llir  passinj^  centuries.  It 
«liiij',s  to  tlie  falling 
(p/Hift*-  lonj/  alln  it  has  ccaserl  to  have  an 
Mi»<  Iht/Jhie  nir.ininj^.  Taverns  with  a 
Iii4i\n  t;i^.M)  and  innre  arrogant  asjx^ct 
f,\ititmr  \\ti  hiniplri-  merits.  r>ut  tliere  is 
it  jtiitU'  in  It",  namr,  a  (hj.,ni'tv  in  its  ap^e, 
with  h  a  t  hahfMMf^  fashion  will  never  de- 
^fM»y  And  a^.  it  !%  with  Inns,  so  it  is  with 
Miimliir^.  r.'ew  i*.  an  epithet  redolent  of 
•mll'iJHlv  1  !"•  province  which  once  was, 
fHmI  it?  f^lill  (alh-d,  New  f^njjj^land,  is  very 
old  Amei  lea.  It  cannot  he  judged  by  the 
Rl^mdaMh  which  are  esteemed  in  New 
Votli  nr  (liiea^^n.  The  broad  stream  of 
wlial  ih  called  proj^jress  has  left  it  undis- 
(M»l»ed  in  its  |)atient  backwater.  It  recks 
hn  lilfle  of  sky  scraj)ers  as  of  transporta- 
tion. llH  towns  are  not  ashamed  of 
hrhu^  villaj^^es,  and  the  vanity  which  it 
ilieiihlieM  is  not  the  vanity  of  shapeless 
hj/e,  but  the  rarer  vanity  of  a  quiet  and 
decent  life. 

No  sooner  does  the  English  traveller 
leave  Mostrm  for  the  north  than  he  enters 
vvlial  seems  a  familiar  country.  The 
towns  which  he  i)asses,  the  rivers  which 
he  cros.scs,  bear  names  to  prove  the  faith- 
fid  devotion  the  old  adventurers  felt  for 
th<*  land  which  they  left.  If  they  sought 
their  fortune  across  the  ocean,  they 
piously  preserved  the  names  of  other 
days.  Austere  as  the  early  Puritans 
were,  bitterly  as  they  smarted  under 
what  they  supposed  a  political  grievance, 
they  did  not  regard  the  land  of  their 
origin  with  the  fierce  hatred  which  has 
sometimes  inspired  their  descendants. 
The  love  of  the  New  did  not  extinguish 
the  love  of  the  Old  England.  Tn  Apple- 
dore  and  Portsmouth,  in  I^ndon  and 
Manchester,  in  Newcastle  and  Dover, 
the  ancient  sentiment  lives  and  breathes. 
And  the  New  Englanders,  proud  of  their 
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source,  are  proud  also  of  their  blood, 
which  they  have  kept  as  pure  as  their 
character  from  the  contamination  of  the 
foreigner.  Fortunately  for  itself  New 
England  is  a  **back  number."  There  is 
nothing  in  its  peaceful  recesses  to  tempt 
the  cosmopolitan  horde  w^hich  throngs 
the  great  cities  of  America.  The  hope  of 
gain  is  there  as  small  as  the  opportunity 
of  gambling.  A  quiet  folk,  devoted  to 
fishery  and  agriculture,  is  not  worth 
plundering. 

So  it  is  in  New  England,  if  anywhere, 
that  you  may  surprise  the  true-born 
American,  and  when  you  have  surprised 
him,  he  very  much  resembles  your  own 
compatriot.  His  type  and  gesture  are  as 
familiar  to  you  as  his  surroundings. 
Slow  of  speech  and  movement,  he  has 
not  yet  acquired  the  exhausting,  purpose- 
less love  of  speed  which  devours  the  more 
modern  cities.  He  goes  about  his  work 
as  though  he  knew  that  there  are  four- 
and-twenty  hours  in  the  day.  And  as 
he  is  not  driven  by  haste,  he  has  time 
even  for  civility.  He  does  not  address  a 
stranger  with  the  familiarity  which  else- 
where amazes  the  traveller.  In  brief, 
though  he  know  it  not,  and  perhaps 
would  resent  it  if  he  knew  it,  he  is  still 
influenced  by  his  origin.  He  has  not  lost 
the  high  seriousness,  the  fierce  fanati- 
cism, which  characterised  his  ancestors. 

His  towns,  in  aspect  and  sentiment, 
are  not  unlike  himself.  Take  Ports- 
mouth, for  instance,  which  has  not  the 
same  reason  for  self-consciousness  as 
Salem  or  Concord,  and  has  therefore 
retained  its  authentic  features.  You 
might  easily  match  it  in  Kent  or  Essex. 
The  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
the  Athenaeum — in  style,  name,  and  pur- 
pose, alike  English,  are  of  another  age 
and  country  than  their  own.  There  is  a 
look  of  trim  elegance  ever)nvhere,  which 
refreshes  the  eye,  and  over  the  streets 
there  broods  an  immemorial  peace,  which 
even  the  echoing  clangour  of  the  Navy 
Yard  cannot  dispel.     The  houses,  some 
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of  wood,  after  the  Colonial  manner, 
others  of  red  brick,  plain  in  their  neat- 
ness, are  in  perfect  harmony  with  their 
surroundings.  Nothing  is  awry:  noth- 
ing is  out  of  place.  And  so  severely  con- 
sistent is  the  impression  of  age,  that 
down  on  the  sunlit  quay,  flanked  by  the 
lofty  warehouses,  whose  roofs  descend 
by  corbie-steps,  you  are  surprised  not  to 
see  the  high-prowed  galleons  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century. 

And,  best  of  all,  there  is  the  quiet, 
simple  Church  of  St.  John,  English  in 
feeling  as  in  origin.  Though  rebuilt  a 
hundred  years  ago,  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  church,  it  has  remained  loyal  to 
its  history,  and  is  the  true  child  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Is  it  not  fitting  that 
the  communion-plate  presented  by  Queen 
Caroline  should  be  treasured  here;  that 
the  sexton  should  still  show  you,  even 
with  a  cold  indifference,  the  stately 
prayer-books  which  once  contained 
prayers  for  the  king;  that  a  bell,  cap- 
tured at  Louisburg  by  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell,  should  summon  to  the  worship  of 
God  a  people  long  forgetful  of  that 
proud  achievement?  All  these  are  evi- 
dences of  the  innate  unconscious  con- 
servatism of  New  England,  which,  de- 
spite the  common  theory  of  progress,  has 
not  been  able  to  triumph  over  its  past. 

Thus  for  three  hundred  years  Ports- 
mouth has  lived  the  happy  life  of  a  coun- 
try town,  and  its  historian  sadly  notes 
that  until  1900  its  population  did  not 
rise  to  10,000.  The  historian  need  feel  no 
regret ;  it  is  not  by  numbers  that  we  may 
measure  the  stateliness  of  a  city ;  and  the 
dignity  of  Portsmouth  is  still  plain  for 
all  to  behold  in  the  houses  of  Governors 
Wentworth  and  Langdon.  And  after 
this  long  spell  of  fortunate  obscurity, 
Portsmouth  became  suddenly  the  centre 
of  universal  interest.  It  was  by  a  curious 
irony  that  this  little,  old-fashioned  town 
was  chosen  to  be  the  meeting-place  of 
Russia  and  Japan,  that  the  first  experi- 
ment in  modem  diplomacy  should  have 
been  made  in  a  place  which  has  sacrificed 
nothing  to  a  love  of  that  intoxicant 
known  as  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  strange  sight  that  Portsmouth 
saw  a  brief  two  years  ago.  Before  its 
troubled  eyes  the  stern  business  of  diplo- 
macy was  turned  to  comedy.     A  hun- 


dred and  twenty  eager  reporters  publicly 
put  up  their  support  for  sale  in  exchange 
for  information  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  representative  of  a  great  nation  was 
heard  boasting  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press  of  his  own  prowess.  "The  Japan- 
ese could  not  read  in  my  face,"  said  M. 
Witte,  "what  was  passing  in  my  heart." 
Isn't  it  wonderful  ?  Would  not  the  diplo- 
matists of  another  age  be  ashamed  of 
their  confrbre  could  they  hear  him  brag- 
ging of  a  rudimentary  and  long  since  dis- 
honoured finesse f  But  the  mere  fact 
that  M.  Witte  could  make  such  a  speech 
on  American  soil  is  a  clear  proof  that  the 
New  World  is  not  the  proper  field  of 
diplomacy.  The  congresses  of  old  were 
gay  and  secret.  "Le  congres,"  said  the 
Prince  de  Ligne  at  Vienna,  *'ne  marche 
pas;  il  danse."  The  Congress  at  Ports- 
mouth did  not  talk — it  chattered;  and  it 
was  an  open  injustice  to  the  unbroken 
tradition  of  New  England  that  President 
Roosevelt  should  have  chosen  this  aus- 
tere and  ancient  spot  for  a  fruitless  ex- 
periment in  diplomacy  by  journalism. 

Across  the  river  lies  Kittery,  still 
more  remote  from  the  world  of  greed 
and  competition  than  Portsmouth.  Here 
at  last  you  discover  what  so  often  eludes 
you  in  America — ^the  real  countryside. 
The  rough  pleasant  roads  like  English 
lanes,  the  beautiful  wooden  houses  half 
hidden  amid  towering  trees,  and  the  gar- 
dens Cor  yards,  as  they  are  called)  not 
trim,  like  our  English  gardens,  but  of  an 
unkempt  beauty  all  their,  own — ^these, 
with  the  memory  of  a  gracious  hospi- 
tality and  an  old  friendship,  will  never 
fade  from  my  mind.  There  is  nothing  at 
Kittery  save  an  electric  trolley  and  the 
motor  engines  of  the  fishing-boats  to 
suggest  the  bustle  of  to-day.  Here  is 
Fort  McClary,  a  block-house  built  two 
centuries  ag:o  to  stay  the  incursion  of  the 
Indians.  There  is  the  house  of  Pepper- 
ell,  the  hero  of  Louisburg.  Thus,  rich  in 
old  associations,  happy  in  its  present 
seclusion,  Kittery  has  a  kind  of  personal 
charm,  which  is  intensified  by  an  obvious 
and  striking  contrast. 

To  go  from  Newport  to  Kittery  is  to 
pass  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old. 
Not  even  New  York  gives  you  a  more 
vivid  impression  of  the  inappropriateness 
which  is  America's  besetting  sin,  than 
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lose  gay  inhabitants  are  de- 
all  costs,  to  do  the  wrong 
inapposite  manner.  In  the 
I  mansions,  which  are  called 
1  vulgar  humility,  are  en- 
proportion  to  their  place  and 
ire  you  see  a  house  as  large 
th,  bleak  and  treeless,  with 
separate  it  from  its  ambi- 
)urs  but  a  wooden  palisade. 

the  impression  that  it  has 
,  and  that  its  lodges  have 
There  you  see  a  massive 
lastellated  summit  resembles 
than  a  county  jail.  But  no- 
re  a  possibility  of  ambush, 
rail  hint  of  secrecy.     In  the 

the  people  of  Newport  is 
live  up  to  its  inappropriate 
As  it  rejoices  in  the 
)f  house,  so  it  delights  in  the 
f  costume.  The  vulgar  lux- 
lace  is  expressed  in  a  thou- 

antics.     A  new  excitement 

sea-bathing  by  the  ladies. 
:  waves  in  all  the  bravery  of 
eeks  and  Parisian  hats.  To 
ied  from  the  encounter  is  a 
highest  skill.  Is  it  not  bet- 
ve  a  deftly  poised  hat  from 
tact  of  the  waves  than  to  be 
1  intrepid  swimmer? 
n  fact,  has  been  haunted  by 
uck.  It  has  never  been  able 
best  of  itself.  There  was  a 
's  harbour  bid  fair  to  rival 
of  New  York,  and  when  its 
'ondly  believed  that  all  the 
of   the    world    would    find 

the  noble  shadow  of  Rhode 

I  again,  Newport  possessed 

II  the  elements  of  beauty, 
cquisite  colour  and  perfect 
lid  give,  was  hers.  What 
e  eyes  of  man  desire  than 

and  an  incomparable  sea? 
still  the  old  town  to  link  the 

to-day  with  the  romance  of 
^nd  there  are  scented  hedges 
:le  and  roses.  And  all  of  no 
2arly  comers  to  Newport,  it 
rstood  that  a  real  cottage  of 
1  harmony  with  the  place, 
leir  houses  to  the  Just  scale 
ape,  and  had  they  kept  their 
)w  happy  would  have  been 


the  result.  But  beauty  gave  way  to 
fashion;  wealth  usurped  the  sovereignty 
of  taste ;  size  was  mistaken  for  grandeur, 
— and  the  millionaire  disfigured  New- 
port to  his  whim. 

And  so  it  ceased  to  be  a  real  place.  It 
became  a  mere  collection  of  opposing 
mansions  and  quarrelsome  styles.  If  the 
vast  "cottages,"  which  raise  their  heads 
higher  and  higher  in  foolish  rivalry,  were 
swept  away,  no  harm  would  be  done. 
They  are  there  by  accident,  and  they  will 
last  only  so  long  as  a  wayward  fashion 
tolerates  their  presence.  Kittery,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  be  abolished  by 
caprice  of  taste.  It  is  a  village  which  has 
its  roots  in  the  past,  and  whose  growth 
neither  wealth  nor  progress  has  ob- 
scured. Above  all,  it  possesses  the  virtue, 
great  in  towns  as  in  men,  of  sincerity. 
It  has  not  cut  itself  loose  from  its  begin- 
nings ;  its  houses  belong  harmoniously  to 
itself;  and  it  has  retained  through  two 
centuries  the  character  of  the  old  colonial 
days.  Nor  is  it  without  an  historical  im- 
portance. Great  names  cling  about  it. 
The  men  of  Kittery  fought  on  many  a 
hard-won  field  against  French  and  In- 
dians, and  retired  though  it  be  from 
the  broad  stream  of  commerce  and  prog- 
ress, it  cannot  wholly  dissipate  the 
memory  of  loyal  devotion  to  the  crown 
and  of  military  glory. 

Its  hero  is  Sir  William  Pepperell,  sol- 
dier and  merchant,  whose  thrift  and 
prowess  were  alike  remarkable.  The 
son  of  a  Tavistock  fisherman,  who  pur- 
sued fortune  in  the  New  World  with 
equal  energy  and  success,  he  still  further 
advanced  his  house  in  wealth  and  cir- 
cumstance. Accustomed  from  boyhood 
to  the  dangers  of  Indian  warfare,  he  was 
as  apt  for  arms  as  for  arts,  and  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  time  and  place  that  this 
prosperous  merchant  should  be  known  to 
fame  as  the  commander  of  a  triumphant 
expedition.  It  was  in  1745  that  his 
chance  came.  For  many  years  Louis- 
burg  had  afforded  harbourage  to  French- 
privateers,  who  had  harried  the  coast  of 
New  England  and  captured  rich  cargoes 
of  merchandise.  At  last  Governor  Shir- 
ley of  Massachusetts  resolved  to  attack 
it,  and  we  may  judge  of  the  esteem  in 
which  Pepperell  was  held,  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  appointed  to  lead  an  expedi* 
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tion  against  a  fortress  deemed  impreg- 
nable by  the  French,  at  any  rate,  and 
known  as  the  Dunkirk  of  America.  His 
selection  was  a  tribute  not  merely  to  his 
courage,  but  to  his  tact.  No  man  of  his 
time  was  better  fitted  to  control  the  con- 
flicting tempers  of  the  colonial  militia, 
and  set  forth  at  the  head  of  his  4000  men 
under  the  best  auspices.  Being  a  Puri- 
tan in  command  of  Puritans,  he  quick- 
ened the  bravery  of  his  comrades  by  a 
show  of  religious  zeal.  He  made  it  plain 
that  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  against 
papistry,  and  he  asked  George  White- 
field,  then  in  America,  for  a  motto.  "Nil 
desperandum,  Christo  duce,"  said  the 
preacher,  and  thus  heartened,  the  little 
fleet  set  sail  on  its  triumphant  journey. 
At  first  sight  the  contest  seemed  unequal. 
On  one  side  was  Duchambre,  an  experi- 
enced soldier,  defending  a  fortress  which 
had  long  been  thought  invincible.  On  the 
other  was  a  plain  merchant  in  command 
of  no  more  than  4000  militiamen.  But 
the  very  simplicity  of  Pepperell's  attack 
ensured  its  success.  He  sailed  into  the 
harbour  without  warning  and  without 
fear,  in  the  very  eye  of  the  French  artil- 
lery, landed  his  men,  and  began  a  siege, 
which  resulted,  after  six  weeks,  in  the  re- 
duction of  Louisburg.  It  was  a  gallant 
feat  of  arms,  and  our  only  regret  is  that 
a  foolish  Government  declined  to  take 
advantage  of  that  colonial  victory.  Three 
years  later  Louisburg  was  wickedly  re- 
stored to  France  in  exchange  for  certain 
advantages  in  India,  and  a  foolish  policy 
obscured  for  a  while  at  least  the  eminent 
services  of  William  Pepperell. 

But  the  victor  of  Louisburg  is  to-day 
not  without  fame — save  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Fortunately  for  himself,  Pepperell 
died  before  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
and  did  not  see  the  ruin  which  overtook 
his  family.  The  property  which  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  grandchil- 
dren was  confiscated.  They  were  guilty 
of  loyalty  to  the  crown  and  country  for 
which  their  ancestor  had  fought,  and  the 
third  generation  was  saved  from  the 
poorhouse  "by  the  bounty  of  individuals, 
on  whom  they  had  no  claims  for  favour." 
In  other  words,  Pepperell's  memory 
was  dishonoured  tecause  in  serving  New 
England  he  had  worn  the  king's  uniform. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  newly  emancipated 


treachery  was  retrospective.  Pepperell's 
biographer  explains  his  sin  and  its  pun- 
ishment with  a  perfect  clarity.  "The 
eventful  life  of  Sir  W.  Pepperell,"  he 
writes,  "closed  a  few  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  Patriotism 
in  his  day  implied  loyalty  and  fidelity  to 
the  King  of  England ;  but  how  changed 
the  meaning  of  that  word  in  New  Eng- 
land after  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Words  and  deeds  before  deemed 
patriotic  were  now  traitorous,  and  so 
deeply  was  their  moral  turpitude  im- 
pressed in  the  public  mind  as  to  have 
tainted  popular  opinions  concerning  the 
heroic  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  performed 
in  the  King's  service  in  the  French 
Wars.  .  .  .  The  War  of  the  Revolution 
absorbed  and  neutralised  all  the  heroic 
fame  of  the  illustrious  men  that  pre- 
ceded, and  the  achievements  of  Pep- 
perell, of  Johnson,  and  of  Bradstreet  are 
now  almost  forgotten."  These  words 
were  written  in  1855,  ^^d  they  have  not 
yet  lost  their  truth. 

For  us  this  forgetfulness  is  not  easily 
intelligible.  It  is  our  habit  to  attach  our- 
selves closely  to  the  past.  If  there  have 
been  conflicts,  they  have  left  no  rancour, 
no  bitterness.  The  winner  has  been 
modest,  the  loser  magnanimous.  The 
centuries  of  civil  strife  which  devastated 
England  imposed  no  lasting  hostility. 
Nobody  to-day  cares  whether  his  ances- 
tor was  Cavalier  or  Roundhead.  The 
keenest  royalist  is  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  splendid  prowess  and  the  political 
genius  of  Cromwell.  But  the  Americans 
have  taken  another  view.  They  would, 
if  they  could,  discard  the  bonds  which 
unite  them  with  England.  For  the  mere 
glamour  of  independence  they  would 
sacrifice  the  glory  of  the  past.  They 
would  even  assume  an  hostility  to  their 
ancestors  because  these  ancestors  were 
of  English  blood.  They  seem  to  believe 
that  if  they  forget  their  origin  persist- 
ently enough  it  will  be  transformed. 
The  top  of  their  ambition  would  be 
reached  if  they  could  suppose  that  they 
were  autochthonous,  that  they  sprang 
into  being  fully  armed  upon  American 
soil.  It  irks  them  to  think  that  other 
races  have  had  a  hand  in  creating  "God's 
own  country,"  and  they  are  happiest 
when  they  can  convince  themselves  that 
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a  man  changes  his  heart  and  his  mind  as 
well  as  his  sky  when  he  leaves  Europe 
for  America.  And  so  they  pursue  the 
policy  of  the  ostrich.  They  bury  the 
head  of  their  past  in  the  sandy  desert  of 
the  present,  and  hope  that  nobody  will 
detect  what  is  partially  concealed. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  John  at  Ports- 
mouth there  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  Eng- 
lish prayer-book  from  which  the  page 
containing  the  prayers  for  the  king  has 
been  violently  torn.  This  incident  sym- 
boHses  very  aptly  the  attitude  of  Amer- 
ica. The  country  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  hostility  which  it  once  professed 
to  George  III.  It  assumes  that  a  differ- 
ence of  policy  always  implies  a  moral 
taint.  The  American  colonies  broke 
away  from  the  mother  country;  there- 
fore George  III.  was  a  knave,  whose 
name  may  not  be  mentioned  without  dis- 
honour, and  all  the  brave  men  who 
served  him  in  serving  the  colonies  are 
discredited  also.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
why  this  feeling  has  been  kept  alive  so 
long.  Perhaps  the  violent  rhetoric  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  aided 
its  survival.  Perhaps,  too,  the  sense  of 
gravity,  which  always  overtakes  the 
American  public  man  when  he  considers 
what  these  States  have  achieved,  is  not 
without  its  weight.  But  whatever  the 
cause,  it  is  certain  that  shame  and  ani- 
mosity still  exist  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  Shame  for  noble  deeds  accom- 
plished by  brave  men,  animosity  against 
a  loyal  antagonist,  who  long  ago  forgot 
the  ancient  quarrel  and  its  conse- 
quence. 

And  yet  the  force  and  habit  of  tradi- 
tion cannot  forcibly  be  shaken  off. 
Though  New  England,  in  forgetting 
the  heroes  who  fought  under  British 
colours,  has  attempted  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  history,  it  is  in  New  England 
where  the  links  in  the  ancient  chain  are 
most  stoutly  coupled.  Though  all  the 
prayer-books  in  the  world  be  destroyed, 
the  marks  of  its  origin  will  still  be 
stamped  indelibly  upon  the  face  of  New 
England.  The  very  dourness  which  per- 
suades these  stern  men  to  look  with 
regret  upon  their  beginnings  is  but  a  part 
of  the  puritanical  character  which  drove 
them  to  take  refuge  in  a  foreign  land. 
Hard  and  fanatical  as  they  were,  when 


they  left  England  they  did  intensify 
their  hard  fanaticism  in  the  new  country. 
For  there  they  were  all  of  one  party,  and 
their  children  grew  up  without  the 
wholesome  stimulant  of  opposition.  And 
if  perchance  one  or  two  strayed  from  the 
fold  of  strict  allegiance,  the  majority  was 
cruel  in  punishment.  They  became  per- 
secutors for  what  they  believed  was 
righteousness*  sake,  and  their  cruelty 
was  the  more  severe  because  it  was 
based,  as  they  believed,  upon  a  superior 
morality.  And  so  they  grew,  as  an 
American  historian  has  said,  to  hate  the 
toleration  for  which  they  once  fought, 
to  deplore  the  liberty  of  conscience  for 
whose  sake  they  were  ready  to  face  exile. 
What  in  themselves  they  praised  for 
liberty  and  toleration,  they  denounced 
in  others  as  carelessness  or  heresy.  So 
they  cultivated  a  hard  habit  of  thought; 
so  they  esteemed  too  seriously  the  efforts 
they  made  in  the  cause  of  freedom;  so 
they  still  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  Revolution,  which  to-day  they  might 
surely  regard  with  a  cold  and  dispas- 
sionate eye. 

But  if  in  a  certain  pitilessness  of  char- 
acter the  New  Englanders  are  more 
English  than  the  English,  they  still  re- 
semble the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  their  love  of  a  well-ordered 
life.  It  was  in  their  towns  and  villages 
that  the  old  colonial  life  flourished  to 
the  wisest  purpose.  The  houses  which 
they  built,  and  which  still  stand,  are  the 
perfection  of  elegance  and  comfort.  The 
simplicity  of  their  aspect  is  matched  by 
the  beauty  which  confronts  you  when 
once  you  have  crossed  the  threshold. 
The  columns  which  flank  the  porch,  the 
pilasters  which  break  the  monotony  of 
the  wooden  walls,  are  but  a  faint  indi- 
cation of  the  elegance  within.  Like  the 
palaces  of  the  Moors,  they  reserve  the 
best  of  themselves  for  the  inside,  and 
reveal  all  their  beauty  only  to  their  inti- 
mates. The  light  staircases,  with  turned 
rails  and  lyre-shaped  ends;  the  panelled 
rooms;  the  dainty  fireplaces,  adorned 
with  Dutch  tiles;  the  English  furniture, 
which  has  not  left  its  first  home;  the 
spacious  apartments,  of  which  the  out- 
side gives  no  warning, — these  give  a 
quiet  dignity,  a  pleasant  refinement,  to 
the  colonial  houses  which  no  distance  of 
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time  or  space  can  impair.  There  is  a 
house  at  Kittery  of  which  the  beams 
were  cut  there  in  the  forest,  were  sent  to 
England  to  be  carved  and  shaped,  and 
were  then  returned  to  their  native  wood- 
land to  be  fashioned  into  a  house.  Thus 
it  belongs  to  two  countries,  and  thus  it  is 


emblematic  of  the  New  Englanders  who 
dwell  about  it,  and  who,  owing  their 
allegiance  to  a  new  country,  yet  retain 
the  impress  of  a  character  which  was 
their  ancestors'  in  the  old  country  almost 
three  centuries  ago. 

Charles  IVhibley, 
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LEADING  English  actor 
who  attended  a  student 
performance  at  the  Em- 
pire Theatre  recently  re- 
marked to  a  friend: 
'T  had  no  idea  that  so 

^much  could  be  done  with 

beginners.  I  don't  see  how  they  manage 
it.  We  should  have  something  of  the 
sort  in  England.  But  I  know  of  nothing 
like  a  regular  school  of  acting  there  or 
elsewhere." 

"How  about  the  Conservatoire  of 
Paris  ?"  one  will  ask.  Here  is  the  famous 
dramatic  school  which  will  occur  at  once 
for  comparison.  But  no  such  compari- 
son, either  to  the  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage to  the  native  schools,  can  be  made. 
The  Conservatoire  is  not  given  up  to  act- 
ing, and  its  histrionic  department  is  only 
a  part  of  an  institution  more  especially 
devoted  to  music.  Nor  was  the  Conserva- 
toire organised  as  a  school  at  all,  and  it 
does  not  exist  as  such.  Though  it  has 
produced  some  of  the  best  actors  and 
actresses  that  ever  lived,  and  conferred 
upon  them  thereby  a  prestige  unequalled 
by  any  other  technical  establishment  in 
the  world,  there  is  at  the  disposal  of  its 
pupils  no  curriculum  and  no  graded 
courses  of  study.  The  students  remain 
the  individual  pupils  of  masters,  who  are 
generally  professionals  themselves  in 
active  service ;  and  the  prestige  the  Con- 
servatoire bestows  is  made  possible  by 
their  eminence,  and  because   it  is  the 


repository  of  tradition  and  the  recipient 
of  a  government  grant.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
national  institution  and  represents  a  per- 
manent artistic  standard. 

It  is  the  teachers,  then,  and  the  institu- 
tion itself  which  have  made  possible  the 
great  success  of  the  Conservatoire.  Of 
an  organised  plan  of  dramatic  training 
there  is  nothing ;  the  work  is  not  arranged 
systematically,  according  to  a  collegiate 
plan,  on  the  educational  side,  and  to 
theatrical  method  on  the  practical  side. 
Nor  is  there  such  a  school  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  For  the  first  time,  interestingly 
enough,  a  school  of  this  description  was 
founded  here  in  America,  where  the  state 
of  the  art  of  acting  was,  and  still,  on  the 
whole,  continues,  of  a  character  to  call 
forth  the  derision  of  Europeans.  The 
stock  companies  of  Europe  make  such  a 
school,  if  not  unnecessary,  at  least  not  a 
conspicuous  need;  and  it  was  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  old  stock  system  in  America 
which  first  called  attention  to  the  want 
of  a  proper  training  school  for  actors. 
L^or  in  the  stock  companies  the  actors 
of  the  last  generation  served  their  ap- 
prenticeship, and  the  cessation  of  them 
disclosed  that  some  kind  of  dramatic 
teaching  on  a  similarly  wide  basis  was 
demanded  to  bridge  the  great  artistic  gap 
between  the  going  and  the  coming,  the 
veterans  and  the  recruits.  Private  in- 
struction could  not  fill  the  bill;  a  begin- 
ner must  have  the  chance  to  learn  his 
business  in  an  all-round  way. 

In  1884  Mr.  Franklin  Sargent,  realis- 
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ing  this  need,  while  he  was  dramatic  in- 
structor at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
proceeded  to  carry  out  a  plan  which  he 
had  for  some  years  been  carefully  ma- 
turing. It  was  this  year  that  the  old 
Lyceum  Theatre  was  built,  and  here  he 
established  his  school,  with  the  facilities 
and  use  of  the  stage.  The  venture  marked 
the  first  attempt  to  place  the  teaching  of 
acting  on  the  same  footing  as  the  teaching 
of  anything  else,  and  to  give  a  school  of 
acting  the  same  status  and  method  as 
any  other  educational  institution.  The 
Lyceum  Theatre  School  became  later  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts, 
and  still  later  absorbed  the  Empire 
Theatre  Dramatic  School,  a  similar  insti- 
tution, which  had  in  the  meanwhile 
grown  up. 

Other  schools  followed  in  the  steps  of 
the  pioneers.  On  the  actual  stage  itself 
Mr.  Sargent  had  spent  very  little  time, 
but  Mr.  F.  F.  Mackay  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope-Wheatcroft,  who  conduct  the  two 
other  leading  dramatic  schools,  retired 
from  successful  careers  to  devote  them- 
selves to  teaching.  Mr.  Mackay  in  par- 
ticular was  one  of  our  best-known  actors, 
and  acquired  substantial  fame  during  his 
connection  with  Mrs.  John  Drew's  com- 
pany at  the  famous  Arch  Street  Theatre, 
Philadelphia,  and  with  A.  M.  Palmer's 
company  in  the  even  more  famous  Union 
Square  Theatre,  where  he  originated  the 
character  of  Pierre  in  The  Two  Orphans, 
in  1874. 

Besides  these  schools,  of  course,  there 
have  always  been  sterling  actors  and  ac- 
tresses who  give  up  some  part  of  their 
time  to  pupils,  pursuing  thus  the  indi- 
vidual method  of  the  Conservatoire.  To 
the  thorough  training  several  years  in 
duration  of  one  of  them.  Miss  Ada  Dow, 
and  to  her  fidelity  and  enthusiasm  for  a 
still  longer  period,  our  theatre  owes  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments — Miss  Julia 
Marlowe.  But  not  every  teacher  can  find 
means  to  teach  her  fledgling  the  use  of 
her  wings  on  the  actual  stage  itself,  and 
the  three  schools  above  mentioned  have 
solved  the  problem  by  bringing  the  stage 
to  their  pupils  in  public  matinees  at  New 
York  theatres.  Mr.  Mackay  and  Mrs. 
Wheatcroft  give  annual  performances  of 
plays  and  scenes,  while  Mr.  Sargent  pre- 
sents his  students  half  a  dozen  times  dur- 


ing the  season.  These  performances  ate 
in  every  sense  public,  and  the  student 
faces  not  only  ''the  glamour  of  public 
applause,  but  the  ordeal  of  press  criti- 


cism. 


II 


The  visitor  who  gropes  his  way,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  a  dark  afternoon,  before 
the  lights  are  turned  on,  through  the  top 
halls  of  the  Carnegie  Building,  has 
occasion  to  call  to  mind  Dante  stumbling 
among  the  holge  of  the  infernal  regions. 
From  all  sides  of  the  narrow  cavern  come 
dismal  groans  and  shrieks,  generally  sus- 
tained at  a  pitch  which  seems  to  proceed 
from  more  than  ordinary  emotions.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  the  single  wails 
of  vocal  students,  and  the  general  effect 
of  suffering  is  heightened  by  the  staccato 
sobbings  of  many  pianos  executing  diffi- 
cult detached  passages.  But  from  certain 
quarters  he  is  startled  to  hear  concerted 
groans  and  cries  in  an  unknown  gibber- 
ish. Behind  the  closed  door,  however,  is 
not,  as  he  might  suppose,  a  band  of  ex- 
cited Choctaws  in  the  act  of  declaring  war 
against  a  neighbouring  tribe,  whose 
atrocities  have  shaken  them  out  of  their 
usual  stolidity,  but  a  very  orderly  set  of 
young  persons  standing  in  a  row,  and, 
with  much  use  of  lip  and  cheek  muscles, 
going  through  exercises  in  articulation. 
These  are  students  of  a  school  of  acting. 
If  the  startled  visitor  should  inquire  if 
this  is  the  way  acting  is  taught,  he  would 
be  told  that  this  is  the  way  one  branch 
of  it  is  taught,  and  that  in  other  rooms 
he  could  see  other  stages  of  the  process; 
but  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  learn  to 
speak  distinctly. 

He  could  hear  these  young  people  emit 
all  sorts  of  rumblings,  growHngs,  shrieks, 
expostulations,  beseechings,  and  menaces 
in  tones  ranging  from  bass  to  shrill  treble, 
but  all  in  the  same  outlandish  language. 
It  is  a  language  composed  of  the  ordinary 
sounds  and  articulations  so  combined  as 
to  require  the  utmost  expertness  to  de- 
liver distinctly.  If  one  can  curse  or 
cajole  in  such  a  tongue,  he  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  convey  his  emotions 
through  any  possible  combination  of 
English,  Even  Bordello  would  be  plain 
speaking  after  a  thorough  command  of 
the  volapuk  these  exercises  ingeniously 
provide. 


Tlie  lioiir  lip,  the  A'isitor  could  follow 
the  pupils  to  another  room,  where  they 
meet  as  the  make-up  class.  Here  a  diar- 
acler  is  sketched  to  them  in  words  or  on 
the  board  by  the  instructor,  and  the  stu- 
dents proceed  to  transform  their  faces 
imo  the  face  of  the  subject  presented.  Or 
one  after  the  other  they  assume  the  facial 
guise  of  the  parts  in  some  play  they  are 
studying,  from  juvenile  to  old  man,  from 
"heavies"  to  "characters."  Or  they  make 
themselves  over  into  well-known  comedy 
and  racial  types.  At  the  long  table  backed 
with  a  mirror,  and  lighted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reproduce  the  effect  of  the 
footlights,  each  takes  his  seat,  and  with 
grease-paint,  crrped  hair  and  putty  he 
changes  and  reforms  his  features  at  direc- 
tion, or  studies  his  own  face  in  order 
to  make  the  best  of  its  possibilities  and 
to  neutralise  its  defects.  Among  the 
pupils  wanders  the  instructor,  supervis- 
ing, suggesting,  criticising,  until  the 
make-up  class  is  over. 

Ten  minutes  suffice  to  wipe  off  with 
cold  cream  the  results  of  the  hour,  even 
from  a  face  which  has  been  successively 
coated  with  the  seven  ages  of  man  one 
upon  the  other,  and  the  students  troop  to 
another  room  to  finish,  perhaps,  the  dra- 
matic reading  of  an  act  of  Macbeth  begun 


the  week  before.  Here  the  words  are 
analysed  step  by  step  with  due  regard  to 
the  character  who  utters  them,  and  this 
conception  is  embodied  by  reading  aloud. 
Then  it  is  that  the  gixjd  effect  of  that 
training  in  fundamental  sounds  and  com- 
binations, which  to  the  visitor  sounded  at 
first  so  fantastic,  is  apparent  in  the 
purity  of  diction  and  the  ease  and  variety 
of  deliycry.  But  from  one  to  the  other 
is  by  no  means  an  immediate  step.  Such 
training  provided  only  the  material,  not 
the  means  of  expression.  These — inflec- 
tion, colour,  phrasing — must  previously 
all  have  been  studied  by  application  to 
short  extracts  in  ordinary  prose  and 
poetry.  This  intermediate  stage  of  vocal 
expression  has  only  gradually  grown  into 
the  interpretation  of  draniatiiJ  writing,  the 
basis  of  which  is  characterisation. 

So  much  for  the  education  of  the  voice ; 
but  the  body,  too,  must  go  through  a 
similar  graded  process.  Acting  means 
the  use  of  muscles  as  well  as  of  voice  and 
mind.  In  the  gymnasium,  however,  there 
is  no  apparatus  other  than  a  piano,  for 
the  object  is  not  muscular  development, 
but  suppleness  and  harmony  of  action. 
Every  part  of  the  body  must  be  free  and 
responsive,  auxiliary  and  subordinate. 
The  exercises  are  arranged  with  this  in 
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mind,  and  are  consequently  practised  to 
rhythm.  Wrong  physical  habits  are  cor- 
rected and  right  ones  are  established ;  and 
when  this  result  is  accomplished,  gym- 
nastics are  more  or  less  supplanted  by 
dancing  and  fencing.  The  old  stage 
recipe  for  graceful  carriage — learn  to 
dance  and  fence — is  gospel  in  the  schools. 
Some  of  them  lay  more  stress  than  others 
on  dancing  mistress  and  fencing  master, 
but  all  of  them  familiarise  their  pupils 
with  the  various  stage  forms  of  dance 
and  duel.  All  these  exercises  are  per- 
formed in  gymnasium  togs,  and  the 
girls — of  one  school,  at  least — spend  the 
entire  day  in  bloomers,  only  whisking  on 
a  skirt  to  go  out  to  a  hasty  lunch. 

The  body  limbered  up,  the  student  ad- 
vances into  classes  of  dramatic  action  and 
pantomime.  In  the  action  class  he  per- 
forms by  means  of  pantomimic  scenes  the 
movements  which  he  has  acquired  with 
freedom,  but  more  or  less  mechanically, 
in  the  gymnasium.  There  he  learns  to 
sit,  bow,  kneel,  and  handle  stage  prop- 
erties, gracefully.  But  the  expression  of 
emotion  itself  comes  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  pantomime,  and  here  emphasis 
is  laid  on  feeling  rather  than  on  grace. 
Sometimes  the  students  bring  in  their  pan- 
tomime studied  from  life.  This  is  an  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Sargent's  aiming  to  teach  ob- 
servation and  reproduction  by  imitation. 
The  importance  of  such  training  to  make 
students  see  quickly  and  embody  truthfully 
is  inestimable.  It  makes  them  scour  the 
streets  for  characters;  for  instance,  dur- 
ing her  season  as  a  student,  Ida  Conquest 
brought  in  about  a  dozen  newsboys  as 
studies  in  the  life  class.  Again,  in  panto- 
mime, the  same  scene  is  illustrated  one 
after  another  by  each  member,  or  scenes 
are  performed  in  couples  and  in  groups. 

Then  at  last  the  student  is  ready  for 
stage  rehearsals.  The  three  schools  have 
all  their  private  stages  for  daily  use,  and 
when  a  pupil  is  cast  for  a  play  he  finds 
his  "call"  posted  on  the  bulletin  board 
just  as  in  the  regular  theatre.  The  re- 
hearsals are  conducted  in  the  same  pro- 
fessional manner.  He  has  a  few  days 
in  which  to  go  through  his  part  book  in 
hand,  and  then  comes  the  announcement, 
'letter  perfect."  The  stage  manager  sits 
in  front  and  directs,  and  all  things  arc 
conducted  as  on  the  professional  stage — 


with  one  important  exception.  The  stu- 
dent is  never  told  how  to  speak  his  lines — 
the  stage  manager  is  there  to  correct,  to 
suggest,  to  steer  his  conception  of  the 
part  into  the  right  channel — but  that  he 
must  do  for  himself.  This  is  only  the 
final  carrying  out  of  the  plan  that  has 
been  pursued  all  along.  In  all  the  schools 
individuality  is  regarded  as  a  sacred 
thing,  and  no  violent  hand  is  laid  upon 
it.  One  is  encouraged  to  think  for  him- 
self. His  tools  have  been  simply  put  at 
his  disposal;  he  has  been  taught  merely 
how  to  use  them  rightly.  The  individual 
temperament  has  not  been  cramped; 
rather,  its  obstructions  have  been  cleared 
away  and  it  is  at  liberty  for  the  first  time 
to  express  itself. 


Ill 


Thus  through  an  entirely  occupied  day 
of  six  hours  or  more  the  student  goes. 
Besides  his  regular  classes  and  rehearsals, 
he  must  put  in  some  time  at  lectures  on 
the  theory  and  science  of  his  art;  or  its 
pictorial  side,  costuming,  colour,  and  dec- 
oration ;  on  its  historical  and  literary  side, 
and  on  its  psychological  and  spiritual 
side — all  aiming  to  develop  his  intellectual 
appreciation  and  his  imagination.  Ad- 
vanced pupils,  who  have  finished  the  class 
work,  have  often  several  plays  in  re- 
hearsal at  once,  in  which  case  their  work- 
ing hours  are  even  longer. 

Like  art  students,  the  school  of  acting 
pupils  form  a  little  world  of  their  own. 
All  their  days,  of  course,  are  spent  to- 
gether, and  in  the  evenings,  as  tickets  are 
often  sent  to  the  schools  by  the  managers 
when  there  is  room,  they  go  to  plays  to- 
gether. At  the  theatre  they  tell  each 
other  knowingly  what  the  actors  on  the 
stage  ought  to  have  done.  They  live  in 
the  ebullient  atmosphere  of  mutual  criti- 
cism and  endless  theoretical  argument 
of  young  people  who  are  all  trying  to  do 
the  same  thing.  Naturally  they  drift  at 
once  into  that  easy  familiarity  of  the 
sexes  characteristic  of  all  art  schools 
where  young  men  and  women  are  brought 
together  on  equal  terms.  The  girls  out- 
number the  men  two  to  one  and  even 
more,  which,  in  casting  the  plays,  at  least, 
makes  the  men  do  double  duty  and  get 
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twice  the  opportunities.  Possibly  the 
reason  that  fewer  men  go  to  the  schools 
than  women  is  largely  economic,  possibly 
it  is  because  more  women  are  stage  smit- 
ten; but  the  plaint  of  the  schools  is  that 
of  the  summer  resort — there  are  not 
enough  men  to  go  around. 

Very  early  in  their  school  career  the 
students  acquire  the  professional  habit 
of  seeking  in  every  way  to  make  their 
parts  more  prominent.  Mr.  John  Blair's 
first  role  in  the  school,  for  instance,  was 
an  ordinary  servant  without  a  word  to 
say.  Seeking  to  attract  attention  by  a 
physical  character  study  at  least,  he  came 
to  dress  rehearsal  got  up  as  a  grey-haired 
retainer  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  This, 
of  course,  as  quite  out  of  the  picture,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  do,  so  perforce  he 
turned  his  inventiveness  into  mental 
rather  than  physical  Hnes,  and  achieved  a 
legitimate  characterisation,  making  the 
hit  of  the  piece  by  the  way  he  listened  and 
showed  his  sympathy  for  the  family  he 
was  serving. 

Though  the  schools  never  guarantee 
engagements,  they  do  their  best  to  secure 
them,  and  place,  in  one  way  or  another, 
most  of  their  talented  pupils  on  the  stage. 
The  proportion  of  those  exhibiting  talent 
is  the  same  as  in  any  other  group  of  art 
students — about  one-third.  A  much 
larger  number  than  this,  however,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  chance  to  begin  a  career. 
Many  of  the  students  drop  out  after 
they  have  begun,  and  some  few  never  get 
placed  at  all.  Some,  especially  in  Mr. 
Mackay's  school,  come  to  learn  to  be 
teachers  of  vocal  expression  rather  than 
actors. 

Considering  what  is  offered  and  the 
corps  of  instructors,  the  tuition  is  by  no 
means  high.  The  cost  of  the  six  months' 
course  ranges  from  $300  to  $400.  Aside 
from  this  there  is  in  the  case  of  students 
who  do  not  come  from  out  of  town 
scarcely  any  other  expense  than  ward- 
robe for  the  public  performances.  This 
is  often  not  inconsiderable,  however, 
especially  with  young  women.  A  girl 
who  has  to  dress  half  a  dozen  parts  in 
the  course  of  a  year  may  be  torn  between 
conflicting  emotions.  But  judicious  bor- 
rowing of  headgear,  furs,  and  other 
"trimmings"  much  decreases  her  actual 
expenditure.     Costumes,  of  course,  may 


be  hired  at  a  theatrical  costumers,  where 
the  students  receive  professional  rates; 
and  they  are  as  well  known  at  wig  stores 
where  wigs  may  be  rented  as  the  actors 
themselves.  The  problem  of  dress  does 
not  apply  in  the  schools  where  public 
matinees  are  given  only  once  a  season. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  both  for  and 
against  frequent  performances.  Though 
they  accustom  the  student  to  an  audience, 
there  is  decided  wisdom  in  Mr.  Mackay's 
dictum  that  the  first  round  of  applause 
kills  the  student  for  class-room  work. 
Mr.  Sargent  provides  for  this  by  con- 
fining his  public  matinees  to  the  senior 
year — that  is,  to  a  second  term  of  six 
months.  It  is  in  the  class  room,  after  all, 
that  the  important  work  is  done;  the 
actual  performance  is  but  the  application 
of  technique  carefully  acquired  by 
drudgery  with  exercises. 


IV 

At  the  matinees  the  self-possession  and 
repose  of  the  students  has  always  been 
a  matter  of  comment.  The  secret  is 
simple-— each  student  is  fully  equipped. 
A  leading  literary  man,  himself  a  play- 
wright, was  heard  to  say  that  only  at 
a  school  performance,  whatever  its  short- 
comings, was  one's  ear  unassailed  by 
faulty  diction,  one's  intelligence  by  false 
emphasis,  and  one's  taste  by  the  blithe 
display  of  mannerisms.  The  habitual 
attendance  of  men  and  women  of  distinc- 
tion at  these  performances  is  significant. 
They  often  see  here  plays  they  can  see 
nowhere  else,  and  they  see  always  plays 
performed  in  an  intelligent  manner, 
and  conceived  from  a  central  point  of 
view,  without  exploitation  of  particular 
scenes  and  particular  actors,  so  often  on 
the  professional  stage  wresting  a  false 
eminence  by  the  undue  depression  of  their 
surroundings. 

As  a  producer,  indeed,  the  American 
Academy  has  scarcely  a  less  important 
position  than  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion. It  has  given  large  numbers  of  plays 
by  celebrated  authors  which  New  York 
might  otherwise  not  have  seen.  The  first 
Maeterlinck  and  the  first  Ibsen  play,  the 
first  performance  of  a  Greek  tragedy  (re- 
hearsed,   by    the    way,    by    Mr.    David 
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Belasco),  the  first  Miracle  Play,  were  all 
given  by  this  institution.  It  was  the  first 
to  present  an  Elizabethan  play  staged  in 
the  Elizabethan  manner.  This  was  The 
Silent  Woman  of  Ben  Jonson,  a  picture 
of  which  appears  in  this  number,  with  the 
women's  parts  played  in  the  orthodox 
fashion  by  men,  and  the  entire  play 
illustrated  by  Elizabethan  gallants,  who 
sat  upon  the  stage,  and  by  a  costumed 
orchestra  discoursing  Elizabethan  airs, 
and  by  the  usual  unruly  Elizabethan  audi- 
ence. The  record  of  the  Academy's  pro- 
ductions can  probably  be  equalled  by  no 
other  organisation  in  the  world,  and  the 
list  contains  the  names  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Racine,  Goldoni,  Congreve,  and 
Echegeray,  Strindberg,  and  Tolstoi.  The 
school  anticipated  Mrs.  Campbell  in  the 
production  of  the  Bjornson's  Beyond 
Human  Power;  it  gave  some  years  ago 
Heijerman's  The  Good  Hope,  which  Miss 
Terry  is  playing  this  season.  Nor  is  their 
success  confined  to  plays  too  old  or  too 
new  to  be  seen  on  the  regular  stage,  a 
literary  success  of  curiosity  or  of  daring. 
A  production  of  Sudermann's  Fires  of 
St,  John,  given  at  the  same  time  as  the 
professional  production  at  Daly's,  re- 
ceived from  the  press  a  critical  compari- 
son of  the  work  of  the  students  with  that 
of  the  professionals,  with  the  advantage 
of  intelligent  conception  and  adequate 
staging  in  favour  of  the  former.  Mr. 
Belasco  was  for  some  years  one  of  the 
stage  managers  of  the  Academy,  and  it 
has  now  in  Mr.  Charles  Jehlinger  one 
of  the  few  producers  in  this  country  who 
can  create  atmosphere. 

And  by  no  means  is  what  seems  likely 
to  be  the  valuable  mission  of  the  students 
as  dramatic  introducers  restricted  to  al- 
ready successful  plays  of  old  or  modern 
Europe.  They  have  put  on  many  original 
pieces,  some  of  which — The  Measure  of 
a  Man,  for  instance,  by  Miss  Cora 
Maynard — have  given  their  authors  a 
hearing  on  a  wider  stag:e.  Miss  Rachel 
Crothers,  who  wrote  The  Three  of  Us, 
now  running  at  the  Madison  Square,  was 
given  her  first  public  performances  at 
Mrs.  Wheatcroft's.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
in  the  seeming  managerial  indifference  to 
native  playwrights  which  is  now  ceasing 
to  prevail,  the  schools  have  here  done  an 
important  work. 


V 


When  the  schools  were  first  started, 
they  met,  strangely  enough,  with  much 
opposition  ffom  the  profession  itself,  and 
though  they  have  made  their  way,  even 
nowadays  actors  speak  contemptuously  of 
them.  Whether  their  general  objection 
is  the  same  in  origin  as  that  of  lawyers 
some  decades  ago  against  law  schools  is 
hard  to  be  determined.  *'Let  them  sweep 
the  floors  and  make  the  fires  in  some 
respectable  office!  That's  the  way  I  be- 
gan, and  read  Blackstone  between  whiles. 
You  can  soak  in  more  real  law  that  way 
than  by  spending  years  in  theoretical 
stuff,  which  only  gives  you  wrong  no- 
tions." It  may  be  this  predisposition 
of  the  successful  to  believe  that  they 
learned  their  profession  in  the  only  legiti- 
mate way  or  it  may  be — other  things ;  but 
the  peculiar  fact  remains  that  the  average 
actor  has  no  use  for  schools  of  acting. 

One  sees  nightly  on  our  stage  prom- 
inent actors  by  the  score  who  are  sadly 
in  need  of  the  technical  skill  they  claim 
must  be  picked  up  at  random  on  the 
boards  themselves,  and  which,  despite 
long  and  successful  careers,  they  have  not 
picked  up.  They  would  not  think  of 
claiming  that  an  opera  singer,  a  pianist,  a 
painter,  or  an  architect  could  learn  to  use 
his  tools  by  the  hit  or  miss  use  of  them 
alone  and  without  going  to  a  school 
where  the  use  of  them  is  taught.  That  all 
actors,  however,  do  not  blink  at  facing 
the  matter  squarely,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  have 
in  the  midst  of  success  retired  to  study 
privately  at  the  schools  how  to  get  their 
bodies,  voices,  and  minds  in  completer 
subjection,  that  the  three  may  respond 
more  readily  to  their  demand. 

That  there  are  plenty  of  "fake"  schools, 
the  raw  products  of  which  are  emptied 
out  over  night  to  cast  odium  upon  the 
whole  idea,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
point.  Acting  is  a  profession  which  is  in 
all  its  branches  particularly  at  the  mercy 
of  bunco  and  blatancy.  A  glib  actor  out 
of  a  job  converts  his  hall  bedroom  into  a 
school — ^he  is  for  the  time  being  only 
assuming  another  part.  All  the  big 
cities  are  full  of  such  extemporised  acad- 
emies, devised  at  first  to  fill  the  intervals 
in  a  bad  season  or  to  eke  out  the  summer 
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vacation,  and  kept  up  afterward,  as  often 
as  not,  because  it  is  found  more  profitable 
to  be  a  teacher  than  a  poor  actor.  Acting 
is  in  these  sprightly  times  even  taught  by 
correspondence,  in  which  c^se  the  hall 
bedroom  becomes  less  cramped  by  the 
simple  addition  of  a  typewriter,  and  a 
remote  Romeo  bounds  upon  the  stage 
fully  equipped  for  his  art  through  pe- 
rusing the  contents  of  ten  fat  envelopes. 
But  ojf  responsible  schools  of  acting,  turn- 
ing out  good  craftsmen,  there  are  several, 
not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  other  cities. 

Some  general  results  of  the  schools  of 
acting  have  been  overlooked  by  actors, 
the  very  people  who  should  most  appreci- 
ate them.  To  speak  practically,  they  give 
the  students  a  chance  to  be  seen  by  man- 
agers, and  that  is  what  an  actor  must 
have.  Then,  so  far  from  rushing  on  the 
stage  yearly  a  set  of  incompetent  people, 
they  turn  out  a  set  immeasurably  more 
competent  than  the  average  beginner; 
and  this  cannot  fail  to  reduce  the  ranks 
of  the  incapable  aspirants — those  who,  as 
the  actor  is  so  fond  of  saying,  should  be 
home  behind  the  plough  or  the  ribbon 
counter.  More  than  this,  the  schools  act 
as  positive  discouragers  of  the  unfit. 
Many  a  student  has  found  out  in  school 
his  mistaken  ambition,  that  he  does  not 
possess  the  requisite  qualities  for  a  stage 
career.  Since  these  latter  generally  be- 
long to  the  class  of  the  stage  struck,  they 
would  have  got  upon  it  by  hook  or  crook 
and  spent,  but  for  the  school,  several  of 
the  best  years  of  their  life  in  ascertaining 
what  they  can  discover  definitely  and 
more  economically  in  a  few  months. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  school 
is  also  one  that  actors  as  a  race  should 
appreciate.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of 
class  training  in  any  art  is  friendly  rivalry 
and  emulation  and  the  frank,  unhostile 
criticism  of  one's  equals.  The  latter, 
especially,  every  actor  has  felt  the  need 
of  on  the  stage  itself — the  handicap  of 
not  knowing  just  where  he  stood  and  just 
what  he  was  doing.  The  response  of  the 
public  is  an  unsafe  and  perplexing  gauge 
for  a  beginner  to  go  by — even  when  he 
has  a  part  sufficiently  interesting  for  the 
public  to  notice — and  the  criticism  of  his 
fellow-actors  is  too  often  honeycombed 
with  motives  of  policy,  jealousy,  and  hos- 
tility.    But  by  the  end  of  one  year  in  an 


art  school  of  any  kind  the  student  has  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  what  others  think 
of  him,  and  this  forms  the  only  reliable 
guide-post  on  the  right  road  that  all  de- 
sire to  travel.  The  frank  camaraderie  of 
the  studios,  a  term  which  has  come  to 
stand  with  artists  for  open  appreciation 
or  disapproval  in  free  and  friendly  ex- 
pression, is  as  noteworthy  in  the  schools 
of  acting.  Voluble  discussion  of  each 
other's  merits  and  demerits  is  a  trait  of 
all  beginners  where  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ered together  in  the  name  of  art.  Such 
criticism  as  this  whittles  artists  into 
shape,  and  every  serious  actor  has  longed 
for  it.  There  are  several  little  lunch 
rooms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  schools  of 
acting  where  one  may  at  noontime  per- 
ceive much  youthful  gesticulation  going 
on  over  a  frugal  cup  of  coffee  with  a  mas- 
culine sandwich  or  a  feminine  eclaire. 

Actors,  too,  as  a  class  profess  to  believe 
that  one  never  hears  of  students  after 
they  get  out.  Let  us  see.  It  is  painfully 
true  that  at  any  public  performance  of 
the  schools  one  will  see  earnest  young- 
sters playing  better  parts  than  they  will 
ever  play  again.  It  is  a  bit  saddening  to 
think  of  all  the  disappointments  which  are 
waiting  for  them  down  the  road.  But 
it  is  equally  so  to  realise  that  many  actors 
on  the  stage  itself  never  get  good  parts 
to  play,  through  lack  of  opportunity,  or 
a  pleasing  personality,  or  influence,  or 
what  not,  almost  as  often  as  through  lack 
of  ability.  The  successful  actor  knows 
too  well  how  large  a  factor  chance  has 
played  in  his  success.  It  is  a  dreary 
syllogism — a  manager  will  not  give  you 
a  good  part  until  you  have  made  a  hit :  no 
man  can  make  a  hit  in  a  poor  part — only 
a  lucky  accident  can  break  the  inevitable 
sequence.  But  do  we  not  hear  of  school- 
of-acting  pupils  again?  Of  the  stars, 
Mr.  Mackay  has  Kathryn  Kidder,  Mrs. 
Wheatcroft,  Margaret  Anglin  to  show; 
Mr.  Sargent  has  graduated  Grace  George, 
Blanche  Walsh,  Alice  Fischer,  and  the 
late  Robert  Tabor  (who,  by  the  way, 
came  to  the  school  by  physician's  advice 
for  the  sake  of  his  lungs,  and  with  no 
thought  of  the  stage  as  a  profession).  In 
the  second  rank  there  are  dozens,  some 
of  them,  like  Ida  Conquest,  Dorothy 
Dorr  and  Brandon  Tynan,  just  on  the 
borderland  of  stardom.    Campbell  Gollan, 
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John  Blair,  Frederick  Lewis,  George 
Fawcett,  Grace  Kimball,  Jane  Oaker, 
Adelaide  Keim,  Dorothy  Tennant,  Louise 
Qosser,  are  among  our  best-known  lead- 
ing men  and  women. 

The  schools  are  training  the  rank  and 
file.  Not  many,  perhaps,  out  of  each 
year's  batch  of  theatrical  beginners  come 
from  the  schools  or  in  any  state  of  pre- 
paredness, but  a  little  leaven  has  before 
this  leavened  many  a  lump.  Even  the 
most  careless  student  cannot  fail  to  learn 
much  which  many  successful  ones  of  his 
profession  are  in  easy  ignorance  of,  and 
an  alert  student  can  take  away  enough  to 
revolutionise  the  little  area  he  is  allotted 
each  year  to  inhabit.  A  case  in  point  is 
Fernanda   Eliscu,   who   came    from   an 


elocution  class  in  the  Cooper  Union  to 
the  American  Academy  but  a  half  dozen 
years  ago.  Seeing  where  an  opportunity 
lay,  she  learned  the  Yiddish  language  and 
succeeded  to  the  place  Madame  Kalisch 
abandoned  to  become  a  star  in  English. 
During  her  short  occupation  of  this 
Bowery  theatre,  this  young  girl  has  mod- 
ernised the  stage,  which  lacked  only  that 
to  be  the  artistic  equal  of  the  Broadway 
houses.  A  significant  fact  is  that  the 
students  are  always  loyal  to  the  schools ; 
it  shows  that  they  feel  they  have  learned 
there  what  was  worth  the  learning. 
These  things  must  in  time  mean  some- 
thing even  on  our  haphazard  stage,  where 
acting  is  for  the  most  part  a  profession 
unschooled.  Algernon  Tassin. 
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HE  season  of  1906-07  is 
hkely  to  Stand  out  in  the 
annals  of  our  art  history 
as  a  time  when  the 
American  painter  was 
more  intelligently  in  evi- 
dence than  he  has  been 
Exhibitions  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  one-man  shows 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago  have  called  attention  to  his  prog- 
ress and  standing,  while  the  native  col- 
lector has  multiplied  to  an  encouraging 
extent.  Nor  is  the  increased  interest 
merely  a  sporadic  growth.  Just  as  the 
boy  and  girl  whom  we  have  known  from 
infancy,  without  warning  seem  to  jump 
into  man  and  womanhood  before  we  are 
aware  of  the  fact,  so  a  group  of  our 
younger  artists  seem  to  have  made  the 
leap  from  obscurity  to  high  rank,  while 
even  some  of  the  older  men  appear  to 
liave  pulled  themselves  together  with 
amazing  suddenness,  and,  deserting  the 
conventional  lines  of  picture  making, 
found  a  higher  level,  expressing  their 
ideas  with  engaging  frankness  and  orig- 
inality. It  was  impossible  to  come  away 
from  such  shows  as  those  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Phil- 


adelphia, and  that  of  the  Corcoran 
Gallery,  in  Washington,  without  being 
impressed  at  the  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can. It  is  a  strength,  too,  that  happily 
does  not  come  through  any  trickery  of 
technique.  There  has  been  less  tentative 
work  this  year  than  ever  before,  fewer 
fads  and  more  sanity.  Health  seems  to 
have  predominated.  The  Whistlerites 
have  grown  more  conservative;  the 
Pointilists  have  modified  their  way  of 
obtaining  results,  and  the  Impressionists 
are  not  as  uncompromising  as  hitherto, 
while  the  Tonal  men  have,  as  it  were, 
emerged  from  excessive  darkness  into 
the  clear  light  of  Heaven.  Everywhere 
progress  and — cheerfulness ! 

One  result,  at  least,  of  the  season  was 
the  formal  introduction — officially — to  the 
American  public  of  a  countryman  of  ours, 
whom  all  the  art  nations,  save  his  own, 
have  delighted  to  honour.  This  artist,  a 
brilliant  craftsman,  a  sterling,  well- 
equipped  painter,  is  Gari  Melchers.  Since 
1886 — so  has  time  flown  that  twenty-one 
years  have  passed — up  to  within  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  the  German  Emperor 
bestowed  upon  him  the  unusual  distinc- 
tion of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  all 
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the  foreign  countries  where  art  is  fostered 
have  been  deluging  Mr.  Melchers  with 
ribbons,  medals,  purchases  for  art  mu- 
seums and  royal  collections,  and  generally 
making  much  of  him.  A  list  of  his 
recompenses  would  fill  a  column  of  this 
magazine.  Yet  it  was  left  to  so  recondite 
a  newspaper  as  the  Evening  Post  of  this 
city  to  refer  to  him  recently  as  '*the  young 
Belgian  painter,"  and  to  the  general  public 
he  is  an  unknown  quantity.  His  introduc- 
tion came  through  the  intelligence  of  the 
direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  in  Philadelphia,  which  hon- 
oured itself  by  inviting  him  to  occupy  an 
entire  room  at  its  recent  exhibition,  where 
he  showed  twenty  canvases.  There  the 
visitor  was  made  acquainted  with  a  man 
of  varied  talent  and  splendid  achivement, 
who  could  paint  anything  he  chose  and 
paint  it  well ;  so  it  happened  that  the 
visitor  sat  up  and  took  notice.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  entire  roomful  could 
not  have  been  transplanted  to  New  York. 

Back  to  the  younger  men  to  whom  we 
have  referred,  we  may  mention  the  re- 
markable progress  of  Paul  Dougherty, 
who  burst  unexpectedly  upon  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
last  fall  with  a  fine  marine,  which  he 
called  ''Land  and  Sea,"  and  which  at  once 
placed  him  among  the  men  to  be  seriously 
considered.  There  was  no  one  to  com- 
pare him  with  save  Winslow  Homer,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  belongs 
legitimately  in  the  class  of  that  master. 
even  if  he  has  not  quite  reached  Homer's 
great  rank  as  yet.  That  this  canvas  was 
no  happy  accident  Mr.  Dougherty  amply 
proved  in  a  special  exhibition  of  his  work, 
held  at  the  Macbeth  Gallery  in  February, 
when  a  dozen  transcripts  of  the  sea  under 
different  conditions  of  light  and  colour 
disclosed  genuine  poetic  feeling  and  a 
strong  technical  capacity  to  express  the 
same.  Fortunately,  too,  there  were  not 
lacking  patrons  to  give  that  substantial 
appreciation  of  his  labours  no  less  neces- 
sary to  the  artist  than  to  any  other  pro- 
fessional man,  and  yet  which  the  efforts 
of  so  many  men   fail  to  receive  unless 

death  steps  in  and  assists  the  cause. 

» 

It  did  not  require  a  special  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  Dwight  W.  Tryon  to  es- 


tablish his  foremost  place  among  Ameri- 
can landscape  painters — or  the  world's 
painters,  for  that  matter.  His  position 
was  already  secure,  yet  the  display  at 
the  Montross  Gallery  in  February  em- 
phasised his  ability,  disclosed  a  steady, 
healthy  progress,  a  refinement  of  old 
methods  and  generally  had  even  greater 
interest  than  usual,  while  his  departure 
here  and  there  into  marine  effects  was 
profoundly  entertaining.  In  these  same 
galleries  came  Thomas  W.  Dewing  with 
some  contributions  along  his  familiar 
lines,  lines  always  delightful,  for  he  has 
much  the  quality  of  the  little  Dutch 
masters,  and  Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  in  his 
one-man  show  here,  held  to  the  high 
standards  of  former  years,  his  portrait 
of  Dr.  Robinson,  the  new  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,, 
being  a  speaking  likeness  and  a  masterly 
piece  of  painting.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  again  Mr.  Tarbell's  little  "Girl 
Crocheting,"  which  some  one  of  his  en- 
thusiastic admirers  pronounced  "the  best 
piece  of  painting  ever  done  by  a  modem 
American."  The  portrait  of  Sir  Purden- 
Clark — it  is  a  little  late  to  refer  to  himr 
now  as  the  **new"  director  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art — was  quite  the 
best  offering  in  Wilhelm  Funk's  exhibi- 
tion at  Knoedler's  of  surely  clever  por- 
traits, and  it  makes  one  wish  Mr.  Funk 
could  always  keep  to  this  high  artistic 
level. 

Another  man — an  American — new  to 
his  countrymen,  came  over  from  Paris 
early  in  the  season  and  held  a  show  of  his 
work  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  so  good 
was  it  that  it  is  a  pity  New  York  missed  it. 
This  was  Eugene  Vail,  known  in  Europe^ 
decorated  by  the  French  Government  with 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  whose  painting 
was  bought  last  season  at  the  Venice 
exhibition  by  the  King  of  Italy  in  person- 
and  given  by  him  to  the  state.  Time  was- 
when  Mr.  Vail  was  a  student  at  the  Art 
Students'  League  and  used  to  worry  over 
his  charcoal  drawings  as  do  so  many 
young  men  and  women  there  at  the  pres- 
ent moment:  now  he  is  one  of  the  "ar- 
rived," has  pictures  in  various  museums^ 
including  our  own  Corcoran  Gallery,  in 
Washington,  and  belongs  to  many  for- 
eign artistic  bodies.     A  propos  of  the 
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Capital,  one  is  delighted  to  find  a  sort 
of  renaissance  of  art  in  that  beautiful 
city  where  our  lawmakers  foregather  and 
which  surely  ought,  by  all  rules  of  reason- 
ing, to  be  an  ideal  place  for  art  exhibi- 
tions— and,  whisper  it  low — patrons,  for 
do  not  there  assemble  annually  in  that 
place  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women,  many  of  them  with  much  of  this 
world*s  goods,  many  of  them  presumed 
to  have  taste  and  judgment,  to  whom  art 
ought  to  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice? 
At  any  rate,  all  that  the  directors  of  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  could  do  in  the  way  of 
arranging  a  superb  exhibition,  inviting 
the  best  of  the  men  to  contribute,  placing 
really  representative  works  on  its  well-lit 
and  well-arranged  walls,  and  finally, 
through  the  disinterested  generosity  of 
some  public-spirited  men,  amassing  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
of  the  contributions  for  its  permanent  col- 
lection and  the  bestowal  of  large  money 
prizes,  all  this  has  been  done,  and  if  the 
results  of  this  exhibition  are  not  gratify- 
ing or  encouraging,  then  there  is  little 
hope  for  Washington  as  an  art  centre ! 

The  modern  German  artist  is  little 
known  in  America.  Frequenters  of  ex- 
hibitions have  been  accustomed  to  base 
their  estimate  of  the  painters  from  the 
Fatherland  on  the  work  of  such  men  as 
Piloty,  von  Bremen,  Becker,  Richter, 
Defregger,  with  a  Knaus,  a  rare  Len- 
bach  and  occasionally  a  Leibl,or  a  Menzel. 
The  last  four  of  these  worthy  gentlemen 
paint  with  the  best  of  them ;  others,  how- 
ever, do  not,  but  such  names  as  Ziigel, 
Kuehl,  von  Stuck  mean  little  to  the  aver- 
age American  who  goes  to  picture  shows. 
Yet  a  new  school  has  sprung  up,  the  old 
order  has  passed  and  there  is  much  to  the 
new  that  demands  serious  attention  if  one 
would  keep  in  touch  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  times.  There  are  some  who 
maintain — and  with  a  reasonable  show  of 
logic — ^that  the  centre  of  art  has  been 
moved  from  the  capital  of  France  and 
now  abides  tranquilly  amid  the  Teutonic 
surroundings  of  Munchen.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  to  be  found  that  very  lively  art 
body,  the  Secession,  and  there  strange 
gods  rear  their  heads,  that  occasionally 
to  the  uninitiated  seem  incomprehen- 
sible.    Not  impressionistic,  not  pointil- 


lists,  not  tonalists,  not  realists,  none  of 
these  old  fads  are  these  German  painters 
of  the  newer  schools,  but  just  artists 
breaking  away  from  all  tradition,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conventional,  trying  to 
find  a  new  manner  of  expression  and  try- 
ing to  express  something  quite  new. 
Surely  this  is  an  age  of  unrest,  an  age  of 
progress,  and  the  man  who  is  content 
to  sit  still  is  likely  to  be  left  in  the  race. 

In  January  at  the  galleries  of  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Club  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  these 
sturdy,  original  Teutons,  for  one  of  the 
prominent  collectors  and  art  patrons,  Mr. 
Hugo  Reisinger,  loaned  a  number  of 
their  pictures  from  his  collection,  ex- 
amples that  were  edifying  and  entertain- 
ing and  in  a  measure  gave  an  idea  of  the 
newer  schools.  From  Heinrich  Zugel 
there  were  cattle  pictures  that  came  as 
a  revelation,  for  the  man  is  unquestion- 
ably the  strongest  painter  of  the  cow  that 
is  living — perhaps  that  ever  lived,  broad 
as  this  statement  appears.  Yet  well  as 
the  animals  were  drawn  and  constructed, 
interesting  as  was  the  composition  ar- 
rangement and  the  painting  as  technique, 
the  colour  scheme  was  absolutely  per- 
sonal, new,  brilliant,  for  the  animals  were 
bathed  in  light  and  the  harmony  of  tones 
was  delightful.  Before  the  work  you  felt 
really  out  of  doors,  you  saw  the  play  of 
atmosphere,  the  delicacy  of  tint,  of  light 
and  shadow — all,  in  short,  seemed  to  be 
a  breath  of  nature.  And,  like  all  good 
art — or  good  anything  else,  for  that  mat- 
ter— an  abiding  simplicity  prevailed,  all 
seemed  executed  with  the  greatest  ease, 
with  direct,  expressive  sweeps  of  the 
brush.  Indeed,  beside  Ziigel,  other  paint- 
ers of  cattle  seem  laboured,  tight,  hard 
and  unsympathetic.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  this  Ziigel  is  a  man 
of  fifty-seven  and  one  of  the  professors 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich.  Max 
Liebermann  is  another  of  the  German 
giants  who  was  represented  in  Mr. 
Reisinger's  collection  with  a  water  colour 
of  some  boys  bathing,  and  though  his 
note  was  not  as  new  as  that  of  some  of 
the  others,  for  he  had  obviously  much 
sympathy  with  the  Barbizon  men,  he  was 
yet  profoundly  interesting  and  a  master 
of  his  art.    These  lads  by  the  stream  were 
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human,  and  in  attitude,  colour,  move- 
ment, environment,  he  seemingly  caught 
all  with  marvelous  fidelity,  in  a  broad, 
hearty  way  that  appealed  to  you,  and 
there  were  others  no  less  deserving  of 
strong  commendation.  Perhaps  at  a  later 
day  some  one  will  get  up  a  strong  and 
complete  showing  of  these  admirable 
German  painters,  and  there  will  be  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  study  them  at 
leisure. 

The  fad  of  the  collector  is  past  any 
serious  analysis.  It  is  apparently,  as 
Dundreary  used  to  say,  something  that 
"no  feller  can  find  out!"  When  we  say 
the  "collector"  we  mean,  of  course,  the 
average  rich  buyer,  for  your  real  con- 
noisseur is  another  and  totally  different 
aflfair.  Just  at  present  the  Dutchmen  are 
in  the  ascendency,  and  overshadow  pos- 
sibly the  Barbizon  men,  although  they,  or 
their  imitators,  are  still  purchased  freely. 
These  Dutchmen  are  masters  in  their 
way,  too— the  best  of  them — though  not 
all  the  canvases  that  come  out  of  the 
Low  Countries  are  masterpieces,  by  any 
means.  The  trouble  with  so  many  of  the 
collectors  is  that  they  do  not  discriminate ; 
they  buy  frequently  names  alone,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  the  unscrupulous 
dealer  from  foisting  on  them  spurious 
works.  Only  this  season  a  well-known 
collector — a  professional  man  of  high 
standing,  who  has  given  great  attention 
to  art  these  several  years — l)rought  a  suit 
against  one  of  this  band  of  robbers  for 
the  recovery  of  money — several  thousand 
dollars  the  sum  was — he  had  paid  for  a 
fraudulent  example  of  one  of  these 
Dutchmen,  and  he  only  discovered  this 
after  he  had  had  the  canvas  several  years  I 
Of  course,  the  picture  was  just  as  good 
a  picture  after  he  had  discovered  it  was 
an  imitation  as  it  was  before  that  knowl- 
edge was  obtained.  Obviously  the  col- 
lector wanted  a  Mauve ;  that  he  had  a 
good  or  a  bad  picture  was  of  modest  mo- 
ment. That  he  had  lived  with  it  years 
and  liked  it  before  he  found  out  that  it 
was  not  by  the  man  he  thought  it  was 
showed  again  it  was  the  name  he  wanted. 
And  that  he  had  a  bargain  and  paid  much 
less  for  the  work  than  a  reputable  Fifth 
Avenue  dealer  would  have  charged  him 
was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  original 


purchase,  we  doubt  not.  But  to  come 
back  to  the  original  point:  the  picture 
during  all  this  performance  was  always 
the  same  picture,  and  if  he  ever  liked  it 
enough  to  pay  several  thousand  dollars 
for  it,  there  would  seem  little  to  be  said. 
Perhaps  the  moral  is,  as  an  astute  adver- 
tiser has  it,  "Buy  of  the  maker."  That 
way  safety  lies!  Mauves  went  at. very 
modest  prices  while  Mauve  was  alive. 
You  could  have  taken  any  canvas  out  of 
his  studio  at  a  comparatively  small  sum. 
But  Mauve  dead — ah!  that  is  quite  an- 
other thing.  At  the  Jefferson  sale  last 
winter  the  collectors  fell  over  each  other 
in  their  scramble  to  pay  exorbitant  prices 
for  a  number  of  mediocre  sketches  by 
Mauve — of  horses  and  cattle,  sketches 
made  at  a  sitting  only,  as  notes  for  the 
artist's  personal  use  in  a  colour  way 
afterwards,  that  were  not  representative, 
not  great  art  and  not  one  whit  better  than 
many  an  American  could  paint  and  does 
paint  to-day  on  his  summer  outing. 
Why?  Because  they  were  Mauves. 
Mauve  at  his  best  was  a  master.  At 
other  times  he  was  just  a  painter,  like 
a  number  of  others  of  his  craft. 

With  the  recollection  of  so  many  in- 
different examples  of  the  European 
favourites  that  find  their  way  not  only 
in  sales  in  the  auction  rooms,  but  also  in 
the  shops  of  the  dealers,  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  find  such  a  collection  as  that  of  H.  S. 
Henry,  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  shown 
at  the  American  Art  Galleries,  and  sold 
in  January,  and  which  consisted  of  only 
thirty  paintings,  all  by  the  Barbizon  men, 
and  all  worthy  of  their  traditions.  It  was 
a  joy  to  see  the  Corots  and  to  fully  under- 
stand his  greatness,  to  see  the  exquisite 
colour  sense  of  the  man,  his  poetry  and 
sentiment.  Mr.  Henry's  collection  was 
the  fine  flower  of  these  "men  of  thirty," 
carefully  chosen,  weeded  out  from  time 
to  time  until  the  thirty  were  probably  the 
best  representation  of  these  men  one 
could  find  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  they  should  bring 
an  enormous  sum  in  the  total,  but  the 
sensation  of  the  evening  was  the  sale 
of  a  great  example  by  Troyon,  "Le  Retour 
a  la  Ferme,"  which  was  brought  by  Her- 
mann Schaus  for  $65,000,  and  there  was  a 
peculiar  sentiment  to  this  purchase,  for 
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the  picture  had  been  originally  brouglit 
to  this  country  by  this  gentleman  and 
was  sold  at  tiie  William  Schaus  sale  some 
years  ago,  on  the  death  of  that  well- 
known  dealer.  A  great  work  it  was.  too, 
having  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  a  remarkable  animal  picture.  There 
were  those  who  insisted  the  price  was  ex- 
cessive, but  since  the  sale  Mr,  Schaus 
has  disposed  of  it  to  another  collector, 
naturally  at  an  advance  on  what  it  cost 
him  I  Once  again  comes  up  the  thought 
as  to  the  great  increase  in  value  in  good 
works  of  art  and  the  futility  of  the  artist 
ever  hoping  to  get  a  just  return  for  his 
labours,  for  of  course  Troyon's  share  for 
this  canvas  was  most  modest.  There 
were  seven  Corots  in  thi.s  sale,  and  tliey 
brought  a  grand  total  of  $107400!  It  is 
little  short  of  amazing  that  such  a 
princely  sum  should  have  been  paid  for 
these  pictures  when  one  remembers  that 
the  artist  himself  did  not  get  even  the 
odd  seven  thousand  for  the  lot,  and  he 
would  have  turned  out  these  and  many 
more  in  a  twelvemonth!  One  thing  the 
sale  proved,  if  nothing  else,  and  that  is 
that  pictures  well  bought  are  a  good  in- 


vestment, and  that  it  is  worth  the  while 
to  make  a  really  serious  study  of  art  if 
one  would  be  a  successful  collector. 

The  question  of  colour  printing  in  the 
magazines  is  one  that  is  taking  up  all  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  publishers  in 
these  days,  for  it  is  obvions  that  colour 
has  come  to  stay.  Yet  the  results  up  to 
date  in  the  American  publications  are  still 
far  from  being  satisfactory.  Perhaps  it 
is  that  too  much  has  been  attempted  ;  pos- 
sibly the  limits  of  the  medium  are  not 
recognised.  At  any  rate,  thus  far  crude- 
ness  and  rawness  result  to  an  aggravating 
degree.  Once  in  a  while  there  will  come 
something  in  the  way  of  a  picture  pre- 
sented in  simple,  effective  tones  or  tints, 
and  hope  springs;  but  commonplaces  in 
another  issue  dissipate  this  confidence, 
and  we  drop  back  again  to  mild  despair. 
The  German  weekly  Jugend  somehow 
gets  nearer  to  an  intelligent  result,  and 
this  is  mainly  because  the  drawings  lend 
themselves  to  flat  tones  and  few  of  them. 
Kow  and  then  the  International  Studio 
obtains  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  colour, 
particularly  in  its  reproduction  of  pastels. 
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but  there  is  niucli  to  be  yet  accomplished 
before  the  methods  will  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. It  is.  however,  an  expensive 
affair  any  way  it  is  looked  at,  and  there 
is  certain  to  come  up  some  mechanical 


arrangeinent  whereby  strides  will  be 
made.  Collier's  seeni.s  to  lead  among  the 
American  publications.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  remembering  the  present 
possibilities,  a   page  of   tinted   sketches 
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would  be  far  more  effective  than  the  elab- 
orate full-page  picture  with  all  its  detail. 
now  so  unsatisfactorily  given.  And  such 
work  would  be  more  decorative  as  well, 
which,  of  course,  is  the  main  purpose  of 
these  colour  e-fforls. 


In  a 


miter  of  one  of  the  great 


New  York  newspapers  there  was  an  in- 
terview with  a  portrait  painter,  who  dis- 
coursed on  the  unbusiness  qualities  of  the 
artist,  and  while  this  accusation  would 
fail  as  against  this  particular  artist  per- 
sonally, there  was  much  truth  in  some 
of  his  statements  in  that  the  artist  delib- 
erately goes  out  of  his  way  frequently  to 


displease  his  patron  and  declines  to  make 
any  compromise.  It  is  probably  true  that 
tlie  arlist  is  too  often  the  reverse  of  a 
hard  worker,  that  he  sits  around  waiting 
for  inspiration,  and  is  content  with  small 
production.  When  there  are  no  commis- 
sions he  is  Hable  to  do  nothing  toward 
improving  his  time,  and  though  he  might 
plan  designs  of  a  decoralive  nalnre.  and 
get  ready  against  possible  commissions, 
he  is  content  to  sit  with  folded  hands  and 
ctirsc  his  luck  and  the  lack  of  patrons. 
GeriJme.the  distinguished  French  painter, 
used  to  say  to  his  pupils  in  his  class  in 
the  Ecoh  des  Beaux  Arts.  "If  you  don't 
paint  when  you  don't  feel  like  it,  you 
can't  paint  when  you  do !"  And  so  it  is  that 
sfj  many  of  the  men.  instead  of  hitching 
their  wagon  to  a  star,  of  demonstrating 
the  saying  that  "God  helps  them  who 
help  ihemselves,"  take  it  out  in  complaint, 
in  dissatisfaction  wilh  the  world  gener- 
ally, and  so  are  not  ready  for  their  oppor- 
tunity when  it  comes.    It  is  not  necessary 


to  debauch  one's  art  or  to  paint  ignoble 
things,  or  in  any  way  to  forfeit  one's  self- 
respect.  But  tliere  must  he  some  steadi- 
ness in  art,  some  hard  and  fast  rules 
about  work  and  application,  or  the  results 
are  liable  to  be  nil  and  success  is  apt  to 
pass  one  by.  The  older  masters  did  not 
waste  much  time,  judging  from  the  work 
they  left  behind  them.  The  records  of 
such  artists  as  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Van  Dyke 
and  Rubens  disclose  a  fecundity  that 
would  put  most  modems  to  the  blush, 
and  the  supposition  must  be  that  these 
giants  went  to  their  labours  daily,  with 
methodical  regularity,  and  stuck  at  their 
easels  till  the  light  faded.  And  surely 
they  made  some  concessions  to  their 
pairons.  not  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  ar- 
tistic standing,  but  in  minor  details  that 
in  the  end  pleased  the  clientele,  but  de- 
tracted in  nowise  from  the  excellence  of 
I  he  pictures. 

Arthur  Hoeber. 
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A  QUESTION    OF    SEX  AND  OF 

JUSTICE 


QUAL  Pay  for  Equal 
Work.*'  This  watch- 
word expresses  a 
principle  for  which 
some  twelve  thousand 
women  who  teach  in 
the  public  school  system 
of  Greater  New  York  are  now  con- 
tending; and,  as  we  write  these  lines, 
they  seem  to  have  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  success.  The  question  is  not  a  local 
one,  though  the  contest  at  the  moment  is. 
Throughout  the  whole  United  States  all 
women  who  are  teachers  are  watching 
with  intense  interest  the  outcome  of  this 
struggle ;  since,  if  the  McCarren-Conklin 
Bill  shall  pass  the  New  York  Legislature 
and  receive  the  signature  of  Governor 
Hughes,  it  will  establish  a  precedent 
which  must  in  the  end  be  followed  every- 
where. 

As  things  stand  now,  the  best  positions 
in  the  educational  system  of  New  York 
Citv  are  all  reserved  for  men,  and  certain 
other  offices,  such  as  principalships,  are 
usually  filled  by  men  in  preference  to  wom- 
en. Of  this,  however,  the  women  do  not 
complain.  What  does  seem  to  them  de- 
cidedly unjust  is  the  fact  that  women  who 
do  precisely  the  same  work  as  is  done  by 
men,  and  who  hold  precisely  the  same 
positions,  should  receive  salaries  inferior 
in  amount  to  those  received  by  men.  An 
accomplished  and  successful  teacher  in 
one  of  the  New  York  high  schools.  Dr. 
Elizabeth  H.  du  Bois,  has  lately  sum- 
marised very  clearly  the  statistics  which 
display  this  inequality.  Her  paper,  which 
appeared  in  the  February  number  of 
Munsey's  Magazine,  institutes  a  compari- 
son between  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers 
in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
It  appears  that  in  Boston  a  woman  be- 
gins with  about  one-third  the  salary  of 
a  man,  and  attains,  as  a  maximum,  a 
salary  of  less  than  one-half  of  what  is 
paid  to  him  for  precisely  the  same  work. 
.In  Philadelphia,  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  maximum  s'^.lary  which  a 
woman  can  receive  is  a  little  more  than 


half  of  what  the  male  teacher  receives. 
In  the  high  schools  of  that  city  a  woman 
gets  just  one-half  of  what  is  given  to 
the  man.  In  New  York  the  discrepancy 
is  less,  but  it  is  a  very  substantial  dis- 
crepancy; and  naturally  enough,  the 
women  feel  that  there  is  no  defensible 
basis  for  this  discrimination.  When  they 
hold  the  same  positions  and  do  the  same 
amount  of  work,  why  should  they  not 
receive  the  same  amount  of  pay? 

The  only  possible  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion would  be  a  demonstration  that  their 
work,  while  equal  in  amount  to  that 
which  is  performed  by  men,  is  inferior 
in  quality.  Yet  until  the  women  teachers 
asked  for  equal  pay  no  such  objection 
was  ever  made.  Curiously  enough,  and 
most  discreditably,  the  main  opponents 
of  the  women  who  are  seeking  justice  are 
not  the  taxpayers  and  citizens  who  have 
to  foot  the  bills,  but  the  male  teachers  in 
the  grammar  schools  and  high  schools. 
An  increase  of  salary  to  women  would 
not  affect  the  pecuniary  interests  of  these 
men.  They  would  still  receive  exactly 
the  same  salaries 'that  they  are  receiving 
now.  One  would  suppose  that  their  sense 
of  chivalry,  their  sense  of  fairness,  their 
manliness,  and  the  esprit  dc  corps  which 
ought  to  exist  between  all  members  of 
the  same  profession,  would  lead  them  to 
support  the  cause  of  their  fellow-work- 
ers. On  the  contrary,  with  a  selfishness 
and  almost  swinishness  which  are  inex- 
plical)le,  they  are  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  keep  the  women  down,  to  make 
them  go  on  working  at  a  lower  rate  of 
compensation  than  the  men  receive.  An 
association  of  so-called  "schoolmen"  in 
Brooklyn  has  sent  representatives  to 
Albany  to  oppose  a  measure  which  seems 
to  every  right-minded  person  not  merely 
proper,  but  eminently  just. 

These  "schoolmen"  have  cut  a  very 
sorry  figure  both  in  Albany  and  at  home. 
The  women  who  appeared  before  the  leg- 
islative committees  spoke  temperately, 
quietly,  and  with  great  effectiveness. 
Although  they  had   every  provocation, 
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they  said  not  a 'word  about  the  opposi- 
tion which  confronted  them.  They  were 
content  to  rest  their  case  upon  its  merits. 
The  "schoolmen"  on  the  contrary,  in- 
dulged themselves  in  bombast,  false  logic, 
and  frequently  in  misstatement  of  the 
facts.  Thus,  one  fluent  individual  pre- 
sented what  he  described  as  twelve 
conclusive  reasons  against  equalising 
salaries.  The  first  reason,  apparently, 
was  his  own  personal  superiority  to  any 
woman — a  truth  which  was  not  obvious 
to  those  who  heard  him.  The  second 
reason  was  that  the  sexes  are  essentially 
unequal,  which  was  assertion  and  not 
argument.  Next  he  declared  that  while 
women  may  be  admirable  in  mechanical 
work,  they  cannot  rise  to  higher  things. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in  purely  me- 
chanical work  that  women  yield  to 
men.  In  the  fourth  place,  he  observed 
that  education  is  character-building,  and 
that  "no  woman  can  uplift  spiritually  nor 
can  she  come  up  to  man's  ideals."  Even 
the  senators  and  representatives  gasped 
when  they  heard  this,  although  they  had 
in  their  time  listened  to  some  pretty  curi- 
ous arguments  and  assertions.  The  ora- 
tor then  announced,  as  though  it  were 
a  new  discovery,  that  "men  and  women 
are  different  from  the  moment  of  their 
birth  to  the  moment  of  their  dissolution." 
Proceeding  further,  he  proclaimed  that 
men  exert  a  man's  influence,  while 
women  can  exert  only  a  woman's  influ- 
ence, ignoring  the  fact  that  what  is  very 
greatly  needed  in  the  teaching  of  the 
young  is  this  self-same  woman's  influ- 
ence. He  remarked,  again,  that  women 
often  marry  and  give  up  their  positions — 
an  assertion  that  is  beyond  all  contra- 
diction; though,  as  in  that  case  women 
would  also  give  up  their  salaries,  the 
matter  seemed  scarcely  pertinent.  The 
eighth  reason  was  found  in  the  dictum 
that  work  is  a  lifelong  obligation  to  men, 
and  that  marriage  increases  the  burden 
of  that  obligation.  This  would  have  been 
a  good  argument  against  reducing  the 
salaries  of  men,  but  how  it  bore  upon  the 
increase  of  salaries  to  women  was  not 
made  clear.  Moreover,  said  this  speaker, 
"Women  cannot  rise  to  an  emergency." 
This  argument  was  decidedly  mal 
Apropos,  because  only  a  short  time  before, 
a   threatened    fire-panic   in   one   of   the 


grammar  schools  of  New  York  had  been 
averted  by  the  coolness  and  self-pos- 
session of  the  women  teachers.  "Equal 
work  means  equal  ability,"  he  went  on  to 
say;  and  he  asked,  "Why  do  women  re- 
fuse to  teach  boys?"  The  answer  is,  of 
course,  that  women  don't  refuse,  but 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  teach  boys 
and  girls  alike  with  entire  success. 
"Women  have  done  nothing  for  educa- 
tion," he  continued;  "even  the  first 
kindergartner  was  a  man."  What  he  did 
not  mention  was  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  first  kindergartner,  Friedrich  Froebel, 
while  he  wrote  most  beautifully  about 
the  theory  of  education,  failed  miserably 
in  bringing  up  his  own  children,  so  that 
his  son  became  a  "shiftless,"  useless 
creature — a  monument  to  his  father's 
practical  incapacity.  In  other  words, 
women  have  written  less  than  men  about 
the  subject  of  education,  but  they  have 
educated — they  have  done  the  thing. 
Finally,  this  person  said:  "In  my  own 
youth  I  went  into  the  work  of  education 
because  my  heart  went  out  to  little  chil- 
dren," and  then,  by  inference,  he  insti- 
tuted a  very  objectionable  comparison  be- 
tween himself  and  "the  Master."  At  last, 
with  the  voice  and  gesture  of  a  shouter  on 
the  stump,  he  cried  aloud :  "I  say  before 
God.  gentlemen,  give  me  a  man  teacher 
every  time!"  One  would  say  that  if  many 
more  such  men  as  this  went  up  to  Albany, 
the  Legislature  would  seriously  consider 
the  abolition  of  male  teachers  altogether 
and  would  propose  to  fill  every  place 
with  women. 

Attention  should  be  also  called  to  the 
utterances  of  one  of  these  preposterous 
"schoolmen,"  who  is  reported  by  the 
Telegram  to  have  said  at  a  public  meet- 
ing: "I  consider  myself  infinitely  su- 
perior to  a  lot  of  sour  old  maids."  The 
notice  of  the  Board  of  Education  ought 
to  be  seriously  given  to  this  individual. 
If  he  really  said  what  he  is  asserted  to 
have  said,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  quite 
unfitted  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  young. 
Such  crass  conceit,  and  such  coarse  lan- 
guage aflford  sufficient  evidence  that  he 
ought  to  be  promptly  relegated  to  the  car- 
rying of  a  hod.  Respect  for  women  is  one 
of  the  first  things  to  be  inculcated  in  the 
American  boy;  since  respect  for  women 
is   a   quality   which    springs    from    the 
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American  ideal,  and  one  of  which  Ameri- 
cans have  always  been  rightly  proud. 
That  this  gross  speech  should  have  been 
made  by  a  teacher  is  discreditable  to  the 
whole  profession ;  and  if  the  man  who  ut- 
tered it  shall  receive  no  stern  rebuke,  it 
will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  educational  au- 
thorities of  the  greatest  city  in  the  West- 
ern World. 

Looking  at  the  question  which  has 
been  raised  by  this  concerted  movement, 
one  sees  that  it  is  a  question  both  of  sex 
and  of  justice.  Men  and  women  are 
unlike.  They  differ  temperamentally  as 
well  as  physically — in  their  modes  of 
thought,  and  also  in  the  influences  which 
they  exert.  But  it  is  precisely  because 
of  this  that  both  men  and  women 
should  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  in 


the  schools,  in  order  that  our  public  edu- 
cation should  be  well  rounded,  harmoni- 
ous, and  complete.  Man  has  much  to 
give  which  women  cannot  give;  but 
women,  too,  can  give  what  men  do  not 
possess.  Many  of  them  have  burdens  to 
bear  as  great  as  any  that  are  borne  by 
men.  They  must  make  provision  for 
their  future.  They  must  be  enabled  to 
perform  their  work  without  undue  anxi- 
ety, in  order  that  they  may  perform  it 
well.  The  justice  of  their  cause  cannot 
be  seriously  questioned.  Whether  they 
shall  now  succeed  or  whether  they  shall 
fail  in  winning  justice,  cannot  affect  the 
ultimate  result ;  for  justice,  no  less  than 
truth,  is  mighty,  and  in  the  end  will 
mightily  prevail. 

Edward  H.  Forrester, 


THE   NOVELTY  OF    PLOT   AND 
SOME   RECENT    BOOKS 


O  the  puzzled  novice  in 
fiction  writing,  who  seeks 
for  some  guiding  rule, 
some  key  to  the  occult 
editorial  policy  which 
dictates  the  prompt  ac- 
ceptance of  one  manu- 
script and  the  rejection  and  prolonged 
wanderings  of  another,  the  answer  most 
frequently  made  in  these  days  of  popular 
magazines  and  "best  selling"  books  is 
that  the  first  requisite  of  a  good  story  is 
novelty  of  plot.  Vivid  description,  subtle 
analysis  of  character,  a  wise  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  life,  the  qualities 
which  have  made  the  greatness  of  a 
Fielding  or  a  Thackeray,  a  Balzac  or  a 
Maupassant,  are  subordinated  to  the  ele- 
ment of  newness,  the  cleverness  which  in- 
vents an  unprecedented  crime,  a  novel 
form  of  suicide,  a  brand-new  method  of 
amassing  millions.  Those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  study  the  fluctuations  of  the 
fiction  market  will  tell  you  frankly  that  it 
is  not  difficult  to  sell  a  story  that  is  quite 


clumsily  constructed  and  crudely  written, 
if  only  the  underlying  idea  is  sufficiently 
original  and  startling.  And  in  an  age 
when  the  average  magazine  is  bought 
only  to  be  lightly  skimmed  and  flung 
carelessly  aside ;  when  the  latest  novel  is 
scarcely  expected  to  outlive  the  year,  this 
criterion  of  Novelty  of  Plot  is  no  doubt 
dictated  by  sound  business  principles. 
Good  wearing  quality  is  no  longer  de- 
manded of  our  books,  any  more  than  of 
our  dress  fabrics.  So  long  as  they  last 
a  season,  the  public  is  content;  anyhow, 
the  fashions  will  have  changed  by  that 
time. 

Yet  there  still  are  some  stories  being 
written  which  are  destined  to  wear  well, 
just  as  the  really  big  novels  of  past  gen- 
erations have  worn  well.  And  it  may  be 
said  quite  confidently  that  their  longevity 
will  seldom  be  due  to  any  startling  orig- 
inality of  plot.  The  really  big  novels  of 
all  ages  are  the  novels  of  which  we  do 
not  grow  weary,  the  ones  from  which  we  all 
of  us  choose  certain  favourites  to  be  kept 
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either  literally  on  a  special  book-shelf 
by  themselves,  or  at  least  in  a  separate 
mental  pigeon-hole,  and  taken  out  from 
time  to  time  for  a  quiet  half  hour,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  intimate  relaxation  that  we 
feel  in  the  company  of  those  who  are 
near  and  dear  to  us.  Our  individual 
choice  of  books  may  differ  as  widely  as 
our  choice  of  friends.  One  man  has 
Scott  and  Dickens  in  the  place  of  honour, 
where  another  man  keeps  Thackeray  and 
Trollope;  while  still  another  of  more 
catholic  tastes  may  find  room  in  his  affec- 
tions for  books  as  wide  apart  as  Pride 
and  Prejudice  and  Les  Trois  Mousque- 
taires.  But  whichever  our  special  favour- 
ites may  be,  the  significant  fact  is  that 
we  do  not  turn  back  to  them  on  account 
of  the  Novelty  of  Plot,  for  the  very 
simple  and  obvious  reason  that  in  a  well- 
read  and  familiar  book  it  has  lost  its 
novelty,  its  "news  value"  has  long  since 
gone.  In  a  general,  broad  way  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  books  or 
the  chapters  which  we  read  over  and 
over  again  without  weariness  hold  us  by 
the  personalities  of  their  men  and  women, 
our  appreciation  of  what  they  are  rather 
than  of  what  they  do.  The  man  who  goes 
back  to  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires  Tor  the 
eleventh  time  is  certainly  not  seeking  to 
learn  how  Anne  of  Austria  got  back  her 
diamonds  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; 
he  is  simply  enjoying  a  renewal  of  his 
acf|uaintance  with  Dumas's  four  inim- 
itable and  perennially  delightful  heroes. 

Yet  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  an 
unhackneyed,  unusual  conclusion  to  a 
story  has  a  very  definite  value.  The  mis- 
take lies  in  the  tendency  to  regard  the 
pk^t  not  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end,  a 
scaffolding  upon  which  to  erect  the  fin- 
ished structure,  but  as  constituting  in 
itself  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  the 
novelist's  purpose.  It  is  rather  salutary 
discipline  for  a  young  writer,  ambitiously 
seeking  for  some  colossal  central  idea, 
S(^me  tremendous,  flamboyant  crisis  never 
used  before,  to  see  how  simple  and  ele- 
mental after  all  are  many  of  the  situa- 
tions on  which  the  big  world-stories  have 
been  built.  Tt  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated that  in  novel  writing,  as  in  all 
other  arts,  it  is  not  the  material  but  the 
workmanship  that  really  counts.  ^  A  man 
runs  away  with  another  man's  wife ;  and 


the  result  to  literature  may  be  a  sordid 
paragraph  in  a  scandal-loving  newspaper 
or  it  may  be  an  Iliad. 

As  a  safe  working  rule,  it  may  be  laid 
down  that  there  is  enough  material  for 
fiction  lying  almost  at  our  own  door- 
step from  which  to  build  up  strong,  en- 
during dramas,  if  only  we  have  technique 
and  patience  and  an  abiding  love  of  life 
as  it  is.  There  is  no  need  of  ransacking 
the  columns  of  the  daily  press  for  sug- 
gestions of  strange  crimes  and  catas- 
trophes. If  you  lack  the  magic  art  of 
touching  the  reader's  heart  and  making 
him  feel  his  kinship  with  the  men  and 
women  of  your  story,  they  may  literally 
swim  in  blood  without  awakening  any 
stronger  emotion  than  a  physical  distaste. 
But  if  you  do  have  that  rare  power  of 
creating  characters  that  instantly  grip 
one's  sympathies,  then  you  can  awake  a 
more  real  and  poignant  pang  over  the 
heroine's  unpaid  butcher's  bill  than  an- 
other author  can  over  a  Wall  Street 
panic;  you  can  suggest  a  keener  sense 
of  physical  suffering  in  a  throbbing  tooth 
or  a  gouty  foot  than  another  can  in  a 
head-on  collision  of  express  trains  or  the 
annihilation  of  a  regiment. 

A  truth  so  obvious  that  it  is  almost 
an  axiom  is  that  the  true  way  to  reach  the 
hearts  of  people  the  wide  world  over  is 
to  tell  quite  simply  and  faithfully  whal 
you  know  of  human  hearts  in  your  own 
county,  your  own  village,  your  own 
street.  Giovanni  Verga  writing  with  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  primitive  Sicil- 
ian peasants  of  Aci  Reale  and  Taormina 
makes  us  vibrate  in  response  to  the  truth 
of  what  he  tells — exactly  as  we  respond 
to  the  truth  of  Valdez's  Spain,  of  Tol- 
stoy's Russia,  of  Maupassant's  Nor- 
mandy. But  the  moment  a  writer  goes 
further  afield,  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  personal  observation,  the  temptation 
assails  him  to  supplement  defective 
knowledge  by  exaggeration,  excitement, 
melodrama.  If  he  ventures  so  far  away 
from  home  as  Turkey,  or  Persia,  or  the 
Himalayas,  and  two  of  his  characters 
choose  to  quarrel,  he  will  find  it  easier 
to  end  the  quarrel  with  murder  than  with 
reconciliation,  because  people  of  all  races 
die  in  much  the  same  way  from  a  knife 
thrust,  but  a  lengthy  wrangle  of  words 
requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Mos- 
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lem  or  Parsee  or  Hindoo  mode  of 
thought  It  is  always  easier  to  describe 
human  action  than  to  analyse  the  motives 
which  prompt  it;  and  accordingly  the 
novel  of  adventure  keeps  the  hero  mov- 
ing rapidly  through  distant  lands,  con- 
stantly doing,  doing,  doing,  and  seldom 
stopping  long  enough  to  think ;  while  the 
psychological  novel  keeps  him  at  home, 
within  the  little  world  which  the  author 
knows  like  an  open  book,  and  where 
every  little  trifle  of  local  colour,  the  fa- 
miliar note  of  a  church  bell,  the  hue  of 
your  neighbour's  blinds  across  the  street, 
the  various  sights  and  sounds  and  odours 
which  differentiate  each  city  block  or  vil- 
lage street  from  other  blocks  and  streets 
the  world  over,  play  their  part  each  hour 
of  the  day  in  deciding  human  action. 

A  book  which  by  its  wholesome  con- 
trast   suggests    the    folly    of    too   much 

straining  after  Novelty 
of  Plot  is  The  Lonely 
Lady  of  Grosvenor 
Square,  by  Mrs.  Henry 
de  la  Pasture.    The  very 


•The  Lonely 
Lady  of 
Grosvenor 
Square" 


genuine  charm  of  this  quiet  and  refresh- 
ing story  of  present-day  London  is  its 
simple,  unassuming  naturalness.  Indeed, 
the  lack  of  strong,  dramatic  incident 
places  this  book  in  the  class  with  those  to 
which  it  is  peculiarly  hard  to  do  justice 
in  a  brief  retelling.  It  is  a  picture  of 
the  isolation  and  loneliness  of  a  simply 
bred  young  woman  from  an  English  vil- 
lage who  is  suddenly  transferred  to  the 
depressing  grandeur  of  a  big,  silent 
London  house;  and  yet  the  book  itself 
is  not  depressing,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
full  of  the  sunshine  of  brave  cheerfulness, 
the  appeal  of  a  warm,  affectionate  heart. 
The  autocratic  old  lady  who  owns  the 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square  has  been  re- 
minded by  the  near  approach  of  death 
of  the  children  of  her  dead  nephew, 
whose  existence  she  has  until  now  ig- 
nored, because  their  father  had  married 
beneath  him — ^beneath  the  rank  due  to 
the  Mameys  of  Orsett.  It  was  an  act 
to  be  deplored,  but  not  to  be  wondered 
at;  for  the  Lonely  Lady's  father  had  a 
strahi  of  Huguenot  blood  in  him,  he  was 
a  De  Courset,  and  "a  Frenchman  is  a 
Frenchman,"  old  Miss  Marney  asserts  in 
her  autocratic  way.  Yet  when  death 
comes  knocking  insistently  she  sends  for 


Jeanne — for  that  is  the  Lonely  Lady's 
name — and  for  her  twin  brother,  Louis. 
The  latter  cannot  come,  for  he  is  away 
in  Africa,  fighting  valiantly  in  the  Boer 
War.  All  the  De  Coursets  have  been 
fighters,  from  father  to  son,  and  all  have 
fallen  on  the  battlefield;  "how  fright- 
ened that  makes  me  for  Louis,"  says 
Jeanne  with  patient  pathos,  because 
Louis  is  the  one  person  in  the  whole 
world  who  has  filled  her  heart  during  the 
twenty-five  years  of  the  Lonely  Lady's 
life.  Such  is  the  situation  when  the 
story  opens.  Imagine  a  sensitive,  loyal 
nature,  a  woman  in  years,  a  child  in  ex- 
perience, suddenly  transferred  to  the  op- 
pressive grandeur  of  great,  gloomy 
rooms,  conscious  of  her  own  shortcom- 
ings, feeling  that  the  very  servants  note 
her  ignorance  of  etiquette  in  the  way  she 
eats  and  drinks  and  moves  across  a  room 
— and  yet  pathetically  longing  to  break 
through  the  ice  of  custom  and  talk  freely 
with  these  stiff,  unbending  servitors. 
And  all  the  while,  upstairs,  gaunt  and 
austere  and  fighting  fate  hour  by  hour, 
old  Miss  Marney  lies  dying.  She  knows 
that  before  she  dies  she  must  make  up 
her  mind  about  her  will,  make  up  her 
mind  whether  or  not -to  leave  her  great 
wealth  to  one  or  both  of  her  nephew's 
children,  who  have  that  unfortunate 
strain  of  Huguenot  blood  in  them.  And 
Jeanne,  downstairs,  shivering  with  an  un- 
spoken dread  of  the  big,  silent  rooms, 
finds  two  sources  of  comfort  for  her  lone- 
liness. One  is  the  thought  of  her 
brother,  whose  cheering  letters  predict  a 
speedy  homecoming;  the  other  is  not  a 
brother,  but  some  one  else,  whom  she 
meets  in  a  unique  way,  and  who  comes 
to  occupy  such  an  important  place  in  the 
Lonely  Lady's  life  that  even  after  Miss 
Marney  is  dead  and  gone,  and  Louis 
has  fallen  in  battle,  like  his  father  and 
grandfather  before  him,  and  Jeanne  has 
inherited  the  gloomy  old  house  in  Gros- 
venor Square,  with  its  retinue  of  stately 
servants,  she  has  ceased  once  for  to  be 
a  Lonely  Lady;  and  a  board  adorns  the 
house  front  with  the  inscription,  "To  be 
Let  or  Sold." 

A  book  which  just  misses  the  unaf- 
fected simplicity  of  The  Lonely  Lady  is 
Thalassa!  by  Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds.  It  is 
a  story  of  Yorkshire  moorlands,  with  a 
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good    deal    of    effective    description    of 
the  landscape  and  some  carefully  drawn 

characters.        But      the 

author's  innate  strain  of 

"Thalassal"  romanticism    would    not 

permit     her     to     write 
the    evenly    sustained 
story   of   a   simple   life   which    she   ap- 
pears to  have  been  qualified  to  do.     In- 
stead, she  has  sought  to  throw  a  glamour 
of  mystery  and  dread  about  people  and 
places  which  after  all  do  not  seem  in  the 
least  dreadful  or  mysterious.     It  would 
be  a  fairly  safe  conjecture  that  among 
the    favourite    authors    of    Mrs.    Baillie 
Reynolds,  Charlotte  Bronte  holds  a  lead- 
ing place,  and  that  in  writing  Thalassa! 
she  consciously  took  for  her  model  Jane 
Eyre.     It  would  be  unjust  to  give  the 
impression  that  there  has  been  a  delib- 
erate duplication  of  plot.     There  is  no 
mad  woman  secretly  held  prisoner  in  a 
distant  wing  of  the  house ;  no  torn  bridal 
veil,     no     midnight     conflagration,     no 
blinded  hero  waiting  hopelessly  in  lonely 
darkness.     But  there  is  a  similarity  of 
situation   which   the   reader   cannot   fail 
to  note:  a  rough,  imperious  man,  delib- 
erately leading  an  isolated  life,  and  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  his  neighbours, 
because  of  some  mystery  that  is  darkly 
hinted    at;    an    untutored    little    child, 
spoiled  and   wilful,   who   has   been   left 
to  the  ignorant  care  of  servants;  a  frail 
but  self-reliant  young  girl,   whom   fate 
brings  to  this  remote  Yorkshire  home, 
and  who  undertakes  to  win  the  affection 
and  master  the  surly  temper  of  the  child ; 
a   gradual   change   in   the   domineering 
man,  as  he  falls  under  the  spell  of  the 
young  girl's  gentle  dignity ;  and  then  stid- 
denly  the  obtrusion  of  the  mystery  in  the 
man's    past   life,   which   sends   the   girl 
forth,    friendless,   to   seek   some   honest 
means  of  self-support,  in  some  corner  of 
England  where  he  cannot  find  her.    And 
in  the  end,  although  she  does  not  find  him 
blind,  as  Jane  finds  Rochester,  yet  the 
love  which   impels   her  to   return,  and 
which  forces  her  to  take  the  initiative  and 
speak  convincing  words  to  the  man  who 
is  incredulous  of  his  own  great  happiness, 
makes  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
stories  quite  as  obvious  in  the  closing  as 
in  the  opening  chapters. 
An  author  with  a  special  knowledge  of 


any  corner  of  the  inhabited  earth,  who 
knows  how  to  look  on  life  understand- 
ingly  and  to  set  down  unerringly  what 
he  sees,  can  scarcely  fail  to  tell  an  in- 
teresting story.  Without  any  conscious 
straining  after  the  unusual,  he  will  find 
himself  possessed  of  quite  as  much  Nov- 
elty of  Plot  as  is  requisite  to  good  art. 
Mr.  Edward  Noble  has  this  sort  of  special 
knowledge  about  the  life  of  captains  and 
longshoremen  and  fisher  folk  along  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river  Thames;  and 
he  has  embodied  much  of  what  he  knows 
in  a  strong  and  unusual  story,  called  in 
the  American  edition  The  Issue,  but 
which  appeared  first  in  England  under 
the  much  more  effective  title  of  Fisher- 
man's Gat.  Among  the 
labyrinth  of  shoals  which 
"The  Issue"         throng  the  river's  mouth, 

so  runs  the  prologue,  lies 
Fisherman's  Gat,  a  ven- 
turesome passage,  marked  at  low  water 
by  a  strip  of  seething  foam;  but  when 
the  tide  is  high  small  vessels  can  pass  the 
bar  in  safety.  'Tt  is  the  fisherman's  gate- 
way through  the  Long  Sands,  and  saves 
many  a  mile  to  those  who  use  it.  But 
the  superstition  which  was  woven  about 
the  place  deep  in  the  shadow  of  bygone 
years  dies  slowly,  and  those  who  believe 
will  go  far  to  avoid  the  misery  of  the 
curse."  It  is  with  this  curse  of  the  Gat, 
and  with  the  hardy,  ignorant,  supersti- 
tious folk  who  fear  it,  that  the  story  has 
to  do.  More  specifically  it  is  the  story  of 
a  shipowner  who  paid  with  his  life  the 
penalty  for  being  a  hard  taskmaster,  and 
whose  murder  in  the  black  obscurity  of 
a  foggy  night  is  laid  at  the  door  of  a 
bold,  independent,  thoroughly  likeable 
young  skipper  of  a  Thames  tugboat.  It 
is  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  with  the 
girl  who  has  trusted  him  too  well,  with 
the  unwise  generosity  of  her  kind,  and 
their  banns  are  up.  But  when  the  sudden 
terror  comes  upon  him  of  being  accused 
of  a  deed  he  has  not  done,  he  forgets  his 
duty,  forgets  the  dire  need  of  the  girl  he 
is  bound  in  honour  to  marry,  and  dis- 
appears over  night,  with  a  vague  promise 
to  send  for  her  later.  But  the  anxious 
weeks  lengthen  out  to  months,  and  still 
no  word  comes  from  him,  no  clue  except 
a  fragment  of  the  boat  in  which  he  was 
known  to  have  begun  his  flight.     The 
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murder,  the  skipper's  disappearance,  the 
girl's  anguished  waiting,  together  with 
another  man's  crude  efforts  to  force  her 
into  a  loveless  marriage,  make  up  the  sub- 
stance of  this  story,  which  in  addition 
to  its  dramatic  strength,  gives  one  the 
sensation  of  having  passed  through  an 
art  collection  of  rare  marine  views,  deli- 
cately wrought  etchings  that  mirror  back 
with  surprising  fidelity  the  murky  dark- 
ness of  mist-veiled  water,  the  mystery 
of  far-off,  flickering  lights,  the  silent 
passing  of  shadowy  hulls,  looming  up 
suddenly  out  of  the  fog,  and  disappear- 
ing just  as  suddenly,  swallowed  up  by  the 
darkness  from  which  they  came — the 
whole  dim,  strange  phantasmagoria  of 
night  life  on  the  Thames. 

Another  writer  who  has  pre-empted  his 
share  of  a  special  corner  of  the  world 
is  Lawrence  Mott,  who  revealed  in  Jules 
of  the  Great  Heart  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indians  and  half-breeds,  the 
trappers,  scouts,  and  mounted  police  of 
Northwest  Canada.  What  is  of  more 
importance,  he  combines  with  his  special 
understanding  of  local  life  and  character 
a  sympathetic  insight  into  the  fundamen- 
tal joys  and  griefs  of  men  and  women 
that  are  the  same  the  wide  world  over; 
and  in  his  new  collection  of  short  stories. 
The  White  Darkness,  just  as  in  his  pre- 
vious writings,  it  is  not  alone  the  forceful 
portrayal  of  primitive  life,  the  loneliness 
and  isolation  of  biting  cold,  the  dangers 
and  privations,  the  primeval  savagery  of 
mankind  forced  to  the  surface  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  which  grips 
the  reader's  attention  with  compelling 
force.  All  this,  although  admirably  done, 
has  been  done  before;  it  has  been  done 

with  equal  vividness  and 
"The  more   brutality   by   Jack 

White  London.      What    differ- 

Darkness"  entiates    the    stories    of 

Lawrence  Mott  from 
those  of  Mr.  London  is  the  occasional 
unforeseen  flash  of  generosity  and  self- 
sacrifice,  the  revelation  of  tenderness  in 
unexpected  quarters,  that  shines  out  like 
a  beacon  light  across  the  gloom  of  the 
pictures  he  draws.  Such  a  story  as  "The 
Current  of  Fear,"  drawn  with  a  strength 
that  compels  a  shudder,  is  not  an  ex- 
ample of  Lawrence  Mott  at  his  best.  The 
picture  of  a  boastful  drunkard,  starting 


off  alone  to  drive  a  team  of  savage  wolf- 
dogs  on  a  three-days'  journey  across  the 
snow,  and  then  as  the  fictitious  courage 
derived  from  the  whiskey  gradually  ebbs 
away,  realising  little  by  little  that  his 
command  over  the  dogs  is  slipping  from 
him,  is  precisely  the  sort  of  theme  in 
which  Jack  London  would  revel.  But 
stories  Hke  "Jacquette,"  who  sacrificed 
her  child  to  save  the  life  of  the  man  she 
loved ;  "Wilkinson's  Chance,"  where  one 
of  the  Mounted  Police  threw  away  a 
long-awaited  chance  of  promotion  in 
order  that  a  prisoner  might  go  to  the 
bedside  of  his  dying  boy;  and  "Love  in 
the  Wilderness,"  in  which  a  constable 
who  has  for  months  been  seeking  a  man 
accused  of  having  robbed  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  store,  sets  his  prisoner 
free  because  there  is  a  half-breed  woman 
who  loves  the  thief  and  will  be  lonely 
without  him — ^because,  in  short,  this  con- 
stable, who  has  somehow  failed  in  the 
one  great  love  of  his  own  life,  "knows 
love  when  he  sees  it" — such  stories  have 
a  distinctive  quality  about  them  which 
deserves  to  be  emphasised  on  the  infre- 
quent occasions  when  it  is  met  with. 

Jack  London's  new  book,  Before  Adam, 
does  not  need  to  have  a  great  deal  said 

about  it.    It  may  be  the 

result  of  a  good  deal  of 

"Before  Adam"    scientific     research     into 

the  latest  accepted  the- 
ories of  evolution  and 
atavism,  but  the  popularity  of  a  work  of 
fiction  is  seldom  in  direct  ratio  to  its 
scientific  accuracy.  Before  Adam,  like 
The  Story  of  Ab,  by  Stanley  Waterloo, 
from  which  Mr.  London  owns  that  he 
received  his  inspiration,  is  a  prehistoric 
romance,  a  picture  of  human  life  in  the 
palaeolithic  age.  The  chief  difference  in 
method  between  the  two  books  is  that 
Mr.  Waterloo  begins,  as  most  novelists 
do  begin,  in  a  purely  objective  statement 
of  the  period  and  the  environment ;  while 
Mr.  London  writes  in  the  first  person,  de- 
scribing the  sensations  of  a  man  of  to- 
day, who  from  childhood  has  been 
haunted  by  strange  dreams,  visions  of 
vast,  gloomy  forests,  of  wild,  breathless 
flights  through  the  trees,  swinging  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  ever  and  again  of 
fearful  falls,  falls  that  never  ended,  be- 
cause at  the  crucial  instant  the  dreamer 
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always  awoke.  These  dreams  he  grad- 
ually learned  to  explain  scientifically  as 
inherited  memories,  handed  down 
through  countless  generations  from  some 
remote  ancestor,  some  uncouth,  ape-like 
creature  living  before  mankind  had 
learned  to  polish  his  rude  stone  weapons, 
before  he  had  learned  the  art  of  fire,  be- 
fore he  had  acquired  more  than  the  rudi- 
ments of  speech.  In  all  his  stories  it 
is  the  animal  side  of  man  which  appeals 
to  Mr.  London,  and  which  he  chooses  to 
accentuate.  In  writing  Before  Adam  he 
has  reached  his  limit  in  that  direction, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  debase 
even  the  prehistoric  man  any  further  and 
have  him  retain  a  vestige  of  humanity. 
Indeed,  while  reading  Before  Adam  we 
ask  ourselves  more  than  once  whether  it 
is  not  a  romance  of  prehistoric  chim- 
panzees rather  than  our  own  progenitors. 
A  generation  ago  a  certain  sort  of 
circular  painting,  called  a  cyclorama,  rep- 
resenting "London  by  Daylight,"  '* Paris 
by  Night,''  "The  Battle  of  Gettysburg," 
and  the  like,  attained  a  great  popularity. 
Some  of  these  paintings  were  done  with 
skill,  and  others  were  painfully  out  of 
drawing;  but  good  and  bad  alike  relied 
upon  a  trick  to  help  along  the  optical 
illusion — they  would  have  in  the  fore- 
ground certain  real  objects  placed  close 
to  the  canvas  and  blending  so  cleverly 


with  the  painting  that  it  took  sharp  eyes 
to  detect  the  point  of  union.  Perhaps 
the  object  would  be  a  cannon,  and  you 
would  overhear  animated  debates  be- 
tween tlie  spectators  as  to  how  much  of 
the  cannon  was  real  and  how  much 
painted;  was  it  a  wliole  cannon?  or  was 
one  of  the  wheels  real  and  the  other  one 
drawn  in?     There  is  a  certain  class  of 

novels  that  always  sug- 
gest    comparison     with 
*'The  Cage"  these   cycloramas,    in   so 

far  as  they  work  into  the 
fabric  of  the  story  cer- 
tain actual  occurrences  of  real  life.  The 
Cage,  by  Charlotte  Teller,  is  a  case  in 
I>oint.  It  deals  with  the  well-remem- 
bered Haymarket  riots  in  Chicago  and 
the  arrest,  trial  and  conviction  of  the  men 
who  instigated  them.  History  is  copied 
quite  faithfully,  even  down  to  the  episode 
of  one  of  the  condemned  prisoners  dyna- 
miting himself  in  prison.  Just  how  far 
it  is  fact  and  how  far  it  is  fiction  the 
reader  remains  in  doubt.  Is  the  further 
wheel  of  the  cannon  real  or  is  it  painted  ? 
Aside  from  this  rather  irritating  feature, 
which  savours  of  trick-work,  the  book  is  a 
good  piece  of  work,  painting  in  certain 
aspects  of  labour  troubles  with  broad, 
comprehensive  brush  strokes. 

Frederic  Taher  Cooper, 
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Mr.  Ogdkn's  "Li it:  or  Imiwin 

LawrKNCK  (JohKir/'* 

Mr.  Godkin  rxcni^rd  so  ^Mral  :tti  in- 
fluence in  Anicric'in  |i<>liii(;il  ;iiid  social 
life  as  to  insure  ;i  w;inn  wrlronir  for  an 
adc'(|ual('  bioj^nipliy  nf  liini.  It  goes 
without  s;iyin^j  that  Mr.  Rollo  ( )g(len 
ought  lo  br  tlir  idral  biogiaphfr,  because 
of  his  l(jng  prrsonal  and  |)rofessi()nal  rc- 

♦A  Lifr  of  I^<lwiii  Lawrence  Godkin.  By 
Rollo  Ofcden.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 


lalions  with  Mr.  Godkin,  and  because  he 
i.s  a  practiced  writer  with  much  of  that 
pungency  of  style  which  his  former  chief 
exhibited  so  often.  Most  Americans  of 
mature  years  are  familiar  with  the  later 
phases  of  Mr.  Godkin's  editorial  career. 
His  early  life  and  training  are  less  gen- 
erally known ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  the 
opening  chapters  of  this  biography  that 
one  turns  most  eagerly. 

Born  in  Ireland,  but  of  English  stock, 
young  Godkin  inherited  from  his  father 
both  mental  vigour  and  positiveness  of 
character.    As  a  boy  he  is  described  as 
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having  been  an  omnivorous  reader;  and 
at  school  he  edited  a  small  newspaper — 
written  by  hand — which  impressed  his 
fellows  by  '*the  authority  of  its  tone." 
Here,  surely,  the  boy  was  the  father  of 
the  man.  At  Queens  College,  Belfast,  he 
made  his  mark  by  winning  a  scholarship 
and  by  his  devotion  to  political  economy 
and  Liberal  politics.  As  he  himself 
afterward  wrote :  "John  Stuart  Mill  was 
our  prophet,  and  Grote  and  Bentham 
were  our  daily  food."  He  adds: 
*'America  was  our  promised  land." 

All,  or  nearly  all,  that  we  knew  about 
America,  however,  came  from  De  Tocqueville. 
American  newspapers  were  unknown,  and 
Americans  were  rather  rare  birds.  The  gor- 
geous cheque-drawing  American,  with  castles, 
moors,  and  salmon  rivers  in  Scotland,  was  still 
to  make  his  appearance.  The  occasional  stray 
American  that  one  came  across  was  as  like  as 
not  to  have  come  over  to  *'place"  a  coal  field 
or  the  stock  of  a  railroad,  and  was  not  unlikely 
to  be  attired  in  black,  with  a  dress  coat  and  a 
black  satin  waistcoat,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
light-minded;  and  anything  he  told  us,  no 
matter  how  beautiful,  was  swallowed  with 
eager  credulity. 

At  the  time  when  he  took  his  degree, 
in  1 85 1,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  his  sister 
describes  him  as  having  been  "a  very 
handsome,  refined,  delicate-looking  young 
man — witty,  brilliant,  charming,  proud, 
with  a  fiery  temper,  but  lovable  and 
affectionate."  Going  to  London,  he  read 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  soon  took  to 
writing  for  CasseWs  Magazine,  and  was 
presently  engaged  to  prepare  a  history 
of  Hungary,  which,  though  somewhat 
rhetorical,  was  not  otherwise  immature 
in  style.  It  must  have  been  rather  widely 
circulated  in  its  time ;  for  when  Mr.  God- 
kin  visited  Hungary  in  the  following 
year  (1854)  he  was  presented  with  a 
sword  by  his  admirers  in  that  country. 
Soon  afterward  he  became  the  foreign 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Nezvs 
and  went  to  the  Crimea.  Here  he  had 
what  Mr.  Ogden  calls  "a  powerfully 
moulding  experience,"  and  one  which  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  It  was  in  the 
Crimea — ^at  that  time  the  theatre  of  a 
mighty  war — that  his  mind  became  stored 
with  valuable  knowledge,  while  his  native 


powers  of  observation  and  of  thought 
were  immensely  stimulated.  To  this 
period  we  may  date  back  that  hatred  of  war 
which  ever  after  animated  him  and  some- 
times brought  upon  him  acrid  criticism 
from  those  who  thought  it  sprang  from 
lack  of  patriotic  feeling. 

Mr.  Ogden  quotes  very  fully  both  from 
Mr.  Godkin's  private  journals  and  from 
his  letters  to  the  Daily  News,  These 
extracts  are  extraordinarily  entertaining. 
They  show  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
Mr.  Godkin  had  already  attained  a  rare 
facility  in  writing  and  a  keen  scent  for 
whatever  was  interesting  and  piquant. 
Most  amusing  is  his  account  of  the  very 
Gallic  activities  of  General  Bosquet  at 
Varna.  One  is  tempted  to  reproduce  a 
part  of  it : 

When  General  Bosquet  came  here  from 
Gallipoli  a  few  weeks  ago  on  his  way  to 
Shumla,  the  contrast  between  his  French  ac- 
tivity and  vivacity  and  the  Bulgaro-Turkish 
phlegm  and  sang  froid  formed  a  spectacle  such 
as  has  not  been  witnessed  in  Varna  within  the 
memory  of  the  "oldest  inhabitant."  He  rushed 
about  on  foot  from  place  to  place,  inspecting 
everything,  turning  everything  and  everybody 
topsy-turvy,  asking  innumerable  questions 
and,  in  short,  completely  bewildering  every- 
body from  the  pacha  to  the  private  soldier. 
He  had  all  the  troops  paraded,  and  made  a 
minute  inspection  of  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, trundling  them  and  their  officers  about 
like  so  many  footmen,  with  an  amount  of  as- 
surance never  before,  I  believe,  displayed  by  a 
European.  .  .  .  He  took  occasion  to  inform 
them  that  in  France  the  soldiers  always 
wrapped  their  cartridges  in  pieces  of  oil  cloth, 
so  as  to  protect  them  effectually  against  damp 
or  any  other  injury,  and  then  in  a  loud  voice 
ordered  the  interpreter  to  inform  the  men 
quun  soldat  doit  conscrvcr  scs  munitions 
comme  il  consen'c  sa  maitrcsse.  It  is  easier 
to  imagine  than  describe  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  this  announcement,  as  any  allu- 
sion to  the  fair  sex  in  Turkey  is  always 
objectionable.  Hardly  had  the  audience  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  this  giaour  met- 
aphor, when  the  gallant  officer  declared  that 
when  his  division  came  here  he  would  sweep 
all  the  streets,  give  them  names,  number  all  the 
houses,  bring  the  water  of  the  lake  into  the 
town,  and  finally  order  his  bands  to  play  every 
evening,  and  make  all  the  women  dance  to  the 
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music  Je  ferai  danser  ces  femmes — je  les 
ferai  gates.  He  then  turned  round  and  sud- 
denly commenced  haranguing  the  Egyptians  in 
Arabic,  and  took  his  departure,  leaving  every- 
body dumbfounded.  From  considerations  of 
humanity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  carrying  his  threats 
into  effect,  as  I  am  persuaded  most  of  the 
inhabitants  would  never  survive  the  cleaning 
of  the  streets,  numbering  of  the  houses,  and 
seeing  their  wives  and  daughters  capering 
about  to  the  sound  of  the  last  waltz,  in  com- 
pany with  little  red-trousered  chasseurs. 

Returning  from  the  Crimea,  Mr.  God- 
kin  presently  embarked  for  the  United 
States,  where  he  arrived  in  November, 
1856,  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  election. 
At  Tammany  Hall  he  listened  to  a  South- 
ern senator  denounce  the  Abolitionists 
and  declare  that  everybody  present 
"would  be  the  better  for  a  good  nigger  to 
wait  upon  him."  At  the  Academy  of 
Music  he  heard  the  Hutchinson  family 
sing  songs  at  a  L>emont  meeting,  "in  the 
intervals  between  speeches,  that  astounded 
me  by  their  heat  and  extravagance.'*  In 
the  South,  Mr.  Godkin  observed  slavery 
at  close  range,  and  was  rather  horrified 
by  the  effect  of  that  institution  upon  men 
of  all  classes.  He  tells  of  how  in  a 
private  house  some  one  happened  to  men- 
tion the  bitterness  of  speech  of  a  certain 
political  orator ;  whereupon  a  young  Pres- 
byterian minister  who  was  present  re- 
marked: "H  any  man  talked  that  way 
about  me  I  should  lie  in  wait  for  him  and 
kill  him!"  To  this  Christian  sentnnent 
the  company  assented  as  a  matter  of 
course;  and  Mr.  Godkin  was  the  only 
person  whom  it  shocked.  All  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  at  this  time  bristle  with 
significant  facts  and  suggestive  observa- 
tions, giving,  indeed,  a  very  intimate  pic- 
ture of  the  United  States  of  that  day. 

Returning  a  second  time  to  America, 
Mr.  Godkin  broadened  his  acquaintance 
so  that  it  included  all  the  men  and  women 
who  were  notable  for  their  attainments. 
The  New  York  Tribune  seemed  to  him 
an  admirable  paper.  In  1857  its  staff 
included  men  like  Charles  A.  Dana, 
George  William  Curtis,  and  Bayard 
Taylor.  He  afterwards  recorded  his  im- 
pressions of  these  men  and  of  Bryant, 
who  then  edited  the  Evening  Post,  and 


who  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with 
Greeley,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  call 
"a  blackguard."  Mr.  Godkin  was  very 
friendly  with  Dana,  of  whom  he  said: 
"At  that  time  the  wildest  reporter  of  a 
yellow  journal  could  not  have  fore- 
shadowed his  solar  career.'* 

Mr.  Godkin's  third  visit  to  the  United 
States  was  in  1862,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal periods  of  the  Civil  War.  Recog- 
nising the  moral  strength  of  the  Union 
cause,  he  gave  a  support  to  that  cause 
which  was  of  the  greatest  value.  He  had 
already  defended  the  seizure  of  Mason 
and  Slidell ;  and  he  now,  in  his  letters  to 
the  London  Daily  News,  put  forth  all  his 
powers  of  exposition,  argument  and  de- 
scription. His  earlier  experience  in  the 
Crimean  War  made  him  keen  to  detect 
the  significance  of  military  movements. 
He  foretold  Grant's  success  at  Vicksburg 
and  Lee's  defeat  at  Gettysburg.  "Sher- 
man's plans,  howevery  completely  baffled 
Mr.  Godkin,  and  when  they  were  at  last 
unfolded  with  such  magnificent  success, 
he  ranked  him  among  the  greatest  gen- 
erals of  history."  He  also  made  clear  to 
English  readers  the  magnitude  of  the 
struggle,  and  helped  to  clear  their  minds 
of  the  confusion  which  newspaper  bom- 
bast had  produced  upon  them.  He  wrote : 

The  newspapers  have  correspondents  with 
every  corps,  but  they  are  mostly  penny-a-liners, 
who  before  it  broke  out  were  engaged  in 
attending  fires,  launches,  and  the  police  courts, 
and  their  communications  from  the  seat  of 
war  are  what  you  might  expect  from  men  of 
this  stamp — a  series  of  wild  ravings  about  the 
roaring  of  the  guns  and  whizzing  of  the  shells 
and  the  superhuman  valour  of  the  men,  inter- 
spersed with  fulsome  puffs  of  some  captain  or 
colonel  with  whom  they  happen  to  pass  the 
night.  There  is  rarely  an  attempt  at  a  piece 
of  accurate  description  or  even  of  sober  narra- 
tive. The  result  is  that  a  thousand  great  things 
are  done  every  week  which,  had  an  English 
army  done  them  and  a  Russell  described  them, 
would  have  made  the  world  ring,  but  are  now 
only  seen  by  the  mass  of  the  public  through 
the  haze  of  ungrammatical  bombast. 

His  picture  of  Farragut,  whom  he  met 
at  a  social  function,  is  worthy  of  quota- 
tion. It  was  during  the  visit  of  the 
Russian  squadron  to  New  York. 
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The  English  admiral  and  the  Russian  ad- 
miral, a  large  number  of  their  officers,  together 
with  some  Italian  and  French  ones,  from  men- 
of-war  in  the  harbour,  as  well  as  several  mili- 
tary celebrities,  were  present.  There  was  a 
dazzling  glitter  of  epaulettes  and  decorations. 
Farragut  was  just  fresh  from  Port  Hudson, 
and  everybody  was  eager  to  see  him;  but  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  find  him.  He  was 
always  in  a  corner,  always  behind  a  crowd — a 
small  man  in  a  very  plain  and  unpretending, 
almost  shabby,  uniforni,  with  no  ornament  but 
a  pair  of  shoulder-straps  that  evidently  had 
seen  better  days.  He  talked  very  quietly^  has 
a  somewhat  pensive  and  rather  shy  face, 
though  there  is  unmistakably  an  immense 
amount  of  fight  in  his  eye ;  and  yet,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  gorgeous  Russians,  tout  brodes 
et  chamarrSs  d'or,  each  of  whom  could  have 
thrown  him  out  of  the  window  with  one  hand, 
one  would  hardly  have  imagined  that  he  and 
his  Hartford  would  probably  have  "given  a 
good  account"  of  the  whole  Muscovite  squad- 
ron then  lying  in  the  harbour. 

Such  good  service  to  the  Union  cause 
was  rendered  by  Mr.  Godkin  that  he  was 
accused  of  being  a  hired  agent  of  the 
Government  at  Washington.  This  accu- 
sation affords  an  interesting  gloss  upon 
that  other  accusation  made  in  later  times 
by  high  protectionists,  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  a  free  trader,  bribed  by  British 
gold  to  destroy  the  industries  of  his 
adopted  country.  After  the  war  had 
ended,  Mr.  Godkin  engaged  in  miscel- 
laneous literary  work,  writing  for  the 
North  American  Review,  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  2ind  as  an  editorial  contributor  to 
the  New  York  Times,  His  great  oppor- 
tunity came  to  him,  however,  when  the 
Nation  was  founded,  in  1865.  Forty 
stockholders  had  furnished  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  and  Mr.  Godkin  was  engaged 
to  edit  the  periodical  at  a  salary  of  $5000. 
The  attempt  seemed  very  hazardous.  Mr. 
Dana  remarked  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  experiment  would  be  successful. 
Before  success  was  really  sure,  many 
difficulties  had  to  be  overcome — the  in- 
ertia of  the  public,  to  whom  such  a  jour- 
nal was  wholly  new,  the  suspicions  of  the 
Radicals,  and  the  meddling  of  the  stock- 
holders. Nevertheless,  the  ability  and 
tenacity  of  its  editor  finally  prevailed. 

He  threw  himself  into  the  work  unsparingly. 


Those  who  knew  him  only  in  later  life  would 
be  surprised  at  the  mastery  of  printing-detail 
and  business  statement  which  he  showed  in 
his  frequent  letters  to  Norton.  Nothing  es- 
caped him.  He  was  fertile  in  suggestion, 
quick  and  docile  in  acting  upon  advice.  Vari- 
ous plans  were  tried  in  the  course  of  the 
first  year  in  the  hope  of  putting  the  Nation 
on  its  feet  financially.  Olmsted  was  brought 
in  for  a  time  as  associate  editor.  The  experi- 
ment was  made,  in  the  second  volume,  of  a 
semi-weekly  issue.  The  price  was  raised.  The 
size  was  changed.  But  the  end  of  the  first 
year  saw  nearly  all  the  capital  drawn  upon. 
Virtual  liquidation  followed.  A  faithful  few 
stood  by;  the  rest  of  the  stockholders  were 
bought  out.  Mr.  Godkin  took  over  the  prop- 
erty, throwing  up  his  contract  for  another 
twelvemonth,  and,  instead  of  the  Nation 
Association,  the  proprietors  were  thereafter 
E.  L.  Godkin  &  Co. 

In  the  end  the  Nation  became  firmly 
established.  It  was  styled,  both  here  and 
abroad,  **the  best  American  newspaper" ; 
and  James  Russell  Lowell  declared  that 
Mr.  Godkin  himself  had  become  **a 
power."  From  this  time  on,  his  career 
continued  successfully.  He  became  a 
great  moulder  of  educated  opinion,  a 
force  by  which  men  were  swayed,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  but  none  the  less  effect- 
ually. We  should  like  to  quote  a  score 
of  estimates  which  Mr.  Godkin  made  of 
his"*  contemporaries — of  Greeley  and 
Dana,  of  Sumner  and  Goldwin  Smith,  of 
Seward  and  Lincoln,  and  of  the  foul 
creatures  who  ruled  New  York  when 
Tweed  was  chief  of  Tammany  Hall. 
Space,  however,  will  not  permit,  and  its 
limitations  must  also  prevent  us  from 
following  out  the  later  history  of  Mr. 
Godkin  as  editor  of  the  Evening  Post. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  here  is  a  mass  of 
the  most  fascinating  material — descrip- 
tion, character-drawing,  and  anecdote — 
conveyed  in  a  style  which  represents  the 
perfection  of  journalistic  skill. 

It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  word  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Ogden  has  dis- 
charged his  function  of  biographer.  In 
his  life  of  Prescott,  which  was  published 
three  years  ago,  he  showed  himself  to  be 
an  admirable  collector  of  interesting  data. 
That  work  was  in  reality  a  series  of  ex- 
cerpts from  the  personalia  of  Prescott, 
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strung  together  by  a  thread  of  slight 
though  interesting  coninient.  'J'hat  per- 
haps was  an  excellent  method  in  writing 
the  biography  of  one  whom  Mr.  (Jgden 
could  not  himself  have  personally  known. 
We  do  not,  however,  regard  it  as  the  best 
to  be  adopted  in  narrating  the  life  of  one 
with  whom  Mr.  Ogden  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance.  Seven-tenths  of  the  pres- 
ent work  is  made  up  of  extracts  from 
(iodkin's  letters  and  memoranda,  while 
Mr.  Ogden  himself  contributes  very  little 
out  of  the  abundant  stcjres  of  bis  own 
knowledge.  In  other  words,  it  is  mar- 
vellously clever  ecbting,  but  it  lacks  some- 
thing which  enters  into  really  great  biog- 
raphies. We  miss  that  full  and  intimate 
characterisation  wbicli  Mr.  Ogden  is  so 
admirably  (lualified  to  give.  His  meth- 
od suggests  either  indolence  or  a  wrong 
concej)tion  of  what  such  a  book  should 
be.  I  lere  we  have  i)i'arls,  not  strung,  per- 
haps, at  random,  but  still  suggestive  of  a 
too  great  self-supi)ression  on  the  part  of 
him  who  strung  them.  The  book  is  im- 
mensely interesting.  In  it  Mr.  (lodkin 
reveals  himself;  l)ut  the  revelation  is  in- 
complete because  it  is  not  corrected  and 
sutViciently  exptnuuled  by  a  frank  inter- 
preter. 

Niilumi  ll\  Kemp. 


II 

1Ii:nky  Jamks's  **Tiiii:  Amkrican 

SCKN  !•:'** 

Disappointment  of  one  sort  or  another, 
and  in  greater  or  less  degree,  seems  the 
inevitable  portion  of  readers  of  Mr. 
James  in  his  latest  phase;  and  that  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  and  the 
reader.  This  individual  will  be  one  of 
two  "types.'*  lie  will  be.  perhaps,  the 
self-sufticient  critic  of  C^shkosh  (which  is 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  I^roadway), 
who,  having  read  and  admired  Daisy 
Miller,  looked  askance  at  The  Tragic 
Muse,  and  thrown  up  his  hands  in  dis- 
gust at  Ihe  Sacred  Foutit,  seizes  this 
newest  book  with  the  idea  that  at  last  he 
will  catch  Henry  James  in  the  open, 
where  he  can  no  longer  dodge  l>ehind 
those  psychological    ramparts   so  easily 

♦The  American  Scene.  By  Henry  James. 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 


erected  in  his  novels ;  at  last  he  will  know 
what  there  is  in  the  man.  Well,  he  will 
know  quickly  enough :  the  same  weari- 
some verbiage,  grown  more  pompously 
absurd  than  ever;  the  same  empty  affec- 
tation of  subtlety,  the  same  inane  play- 
ing with  words  out  of  which  no  sane, 
healthy  man  can  conjure  the  ghost  of  an 
idea.  And  this  is,  we  may  conceive,  for 
him,  the  end  of  Henry  James;  hereafter 
this  expatriated  American  will  plead  to 
deaf  ears  in  Oshkosh. 

Or  this  putative  reader  will  be  what  is 
known  as  a  James  enthusiast.  He  will 
come  to  the  book  with  the  remembrance 
of  past  delights  of  the  keenest  sort;  still 
under  the  sliarp  impression  of  Maisie's 
pathetic  story,  the  international  drama 
of  Chad  and  Mme.  de  Vionnet,  the  high 
tragedy  of  Maggie  and  her  Prince.  To 
one  with  these  prepossessions  the  book 
will  bring  a  sense  that  something  posi- 
tive is  lacking.  Here  is  no  pathos,  no 
tragedy,  no  drama.  One  finds  the  placid 
discourse  of  the  social  philosopher,  the 
utterance  of  a  most  objective,  if  alert, 
mind,  passing  in  review  the  places  and 
objects,  the  features  and  types  that,  after 
an  absence  of  twenty-five  years,  strike  him 
as  salient  in  the  American  scene.  It  is, 
at  first  glance,  a  Henry  James  novel 
stripped  of  drama,  stripped  of  person- 
ality. It  is  all  very  well  for  the  imagined 
reader  to  assure  himself  that  he  had  no 
right  to  expect  anything  else;  anticipa- 
tion there  wmII  inevitably  have  been,  and 
the  disappointment  will  follow  as  in- 
evitably. 

On  the  self-sufiicicnt  critic  neither  pity 
nor  regret  need  be  wasted ;  he  is  his  own 
best  reward.  But  a  certain  measure  of 
sympathy  and  forbearance  may  be  ac- 
corded the  enthusiast,  in  view  of  the  truer 
estimate  at  which  he  may,  with  patience, 
arrive.  Once  let  him  escape  from  the 
Philistine's  fallacy  of  condemning  a  book 
for  not  being  what  it  never  set  out  to  be 
and  he  is  on  the  road  to  critical  health. 
Then,  loi^king  more  deeply,  he  may  well 
begin  to  question  that  impersonality,  that 
objectivity  to  which  I  have  alluded.  A 
most  objective  mind,  I  said;  rather,  a 
mind  working  in  accordance  with  a  most 
objective  method.  In  his  actual  preoccu- 
pations no  writer  of  fiction  was  ever  more 
subjective  than  Henry  James.     And  so 
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we  find  him  "the  restless  analyst,"  as  he 
felicitously  terms  himself,  not  so  much 
of  the  American  scene  as  of  his  own  im- 
pressions, his  own  ideas  and  emotions  in 
the  face  of  its  phenomena. 

With  the  recognition  of  this  truth 
comes  the  recovery  of  the  sense  of  per- 
sonality which  at  our  first  glance  we 
seemed  to  miss.  It  is  an  intensely  human 
document.  This  inveterate  subjectivity, 
this  persistent  preoccupation  with  his 
own  sensations,  is  but  one  in  the  con- 
geries of  happy  circumstances  by  which 
Mr.  James  is  so  ideally  "placed"  for  the 
seizing  and  recording  of  the  subtler 
shades  of  contrast  in  our  moral  land- 
scape. Equally  favourable  to  his  project 
is  his  signal  advantage  over  the  merely 
American  observer  of  a  quarter  century's 
contact  with  the  complexities  of  Europe, 
and  over  the  merely  foreign  observer  of 
his  native  birth.  More  rarely  fortunate 
still  is  his  possession  of  the  finest  and 
ripest  intelligence  (I  do  not  say  the  rich- 
est personality)  ever,  among  our  English 
writers  of  fiction,  devoted  to  a  lifelong 
study  of  the  interaction  of  character  and 
environment.  Such  a  finely  sensitised 
mind,  exposed  to  a  view  rich  in  signifi- 
cant detail,  could  not  fail  to  record  im- 
pressions potentially  the  most  precious. 
The  question  of  their  actual  value  for 
our  use  will  be  solely  one  of  their  com- 
municability. 

And  this  leads  straight  to  a  challeng- 
ing interrogation  of  that  famous  "style." 
Into  the  large  and  suggestive  general 
question  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter ;  but 
a  random  note  or  two  on  the  Henry- 
jamesian  idiom  as  it  appears  in  the  book 
before  us  may  be  permitted.  At  the  risk, 
then,  of  earning  the  contempt  of  the  en- 
thusiast and — still  more  horrible  thought ! 
— the  applause  of  the  self-sufficient  critic, 
I  confess  that  I  found  too  many  pages 
wearisome  and,  in  proportion  to  the  toil 
demanded  of  the  reader,  meaningless. 
These  wire-drawn  distinctions  are  often 
so  attenuated  that  the  slender  thread 
snaps  at  the  lightest  jar.  There  are  times 
when  Mr.  James  gives  the  impression  of 
trying  to  live  up  to  his  own  reputation. 
Strangely  enough,  this  impression  ob- 
trudes itself  with  special  persistence  in 
the  chapters  on  New  England  and  Bos- 
ton.   He  is  most  vague  where  the  flood 


of  association,  historical  and  personal, 
might  be  expected  to  be  highest.  That 
this  fact  has  its  special  meaning — a 
meaning  which,  however,  each  reader 
must  trace  for  himself — is  emphasised 
by  the  further  fact  that  his  clearest  and 
most  acute  observation,  his  most  pene- 
trating criticism,  is  evoked  by  a  scene 
with  which  he  may  be  supposed  relatively 
unfamiliar  and  unsympathetic — ^that  of 
our  Southern  States.  It  would  indeed  be 
hard  to  match,  for  freshness  and  beauty 
and  the  rarest  insight,  the  chapter  on 
Richmond,  which  seems  to  me  on  the 
whole  the  most  beautiful  accomplishment 
in  the  book.  Again,  defying  our  obvious 
expectation,  in  the  chapters  which  have 
to  do  with  New  York  he  is  at  his  hap- 
piest, if  not  his  most  illuminating,  when 
dealing  with  the  Bowery. 

But  these  are  matters  of  "style"  in  the 
largest  sense  that  can  be  assigned  to  the 
term.  On  the  lower  plane  of  the  mere 
manipulation  of  words,  the  turning  of 
phrases,  Mr.  James  is,  if  at  his  worst, 
also  at  his  best  in  this  book.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  felicity  of  the  expres- 
sion he  frequently  gives  to  some  shrewd 
observation.  He  imposes  the  final  form 
on  an  oft-noted  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can life  when  he  remarks  "the  will  to 
grow"  as  everywhere  in  evidence.  He 
is  struck  with  the  prevalence,  in  and 
about  New  York,  of  "the  business-man 
face,"  and  registers  the  "failure  of  the 
sexes  to  keep  step  socially."  He  pays  his 
wondering,  amused  tribute  to  the  Ameri- 
can shoe-dealer  and  dentist,  to  "the  pre- 
sentable foot  and  the  far-shining  dental 
gold" :  confessing  also  his  amazement  at 
American  vagaries  in  the  matter  of  hats. 
He  even  finds  a  new  and  quaintly  striking 
simile  for  the  jagged  New  York  sky-line 
— "the  multitudinous  skyscrapers  stand- 
ing up  to  the  view,  from  the  water,  like 
extravagant  pins  in  a  cushion  already 
overplanted,  and  stuck  in  as  in  the  dark, 
anywhere  and  anyhow,"  which  offsets  a 
later  and  less  fortunate  comparison  with 
a  gigantic  comb  set  on  its  back,  its  teeth 
broken  and  irregular.  These  frag- 
mentary quotations  are,  of  course,  inade- 
quate. The  many  charming  passages 
that  would  represent  their  author  fairly 
are  somewhat  too  long  for  transcription. 
They  are,  however,  enough,  I  hope,  to 
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indicate  even  to  the  unenthusiastic  that 
the  book  is  not  an  impenetrable  and  un- 
relieved bog  of  obscurities.  Whether  its 
lucid  intervals  are  worth  the  expenditure 
of  some  effort  and  attention,  the  exercise 
of  some  tolerance  for  what  is  not  to  the 
immediate  point,  must  remain,  in  spite 
of  anything  I  might  say,  the  problem  of 
the  individual  reader. 

Edward  Clark  Marsh. 

Ill 

Maarten  Maartens's  "The  Woman's 

Victory"* 

Mr.  Maartens's  new  book,  a  collection 
of  short  stories  of  unequal  quality,  is  re- 
markable chiefly  for  the  sidelight  it 
throws  upon  the  recent  more  or  less 
profitable  discussion  of  a  somewhat  re- 
motely "literary"  question,  "Should  Au- 
thors Travel?"  If  not  a  globe-trotter, 
Mr.  Maartens  is  certainly  a  cosmopolite, 
familiar  with  London,  Paris,  and  the 
Riviera,  at  home  in  the  society  of  wealth 
and  fashion  that  has  its  seasons  there.  It 
is  an  international  society,  whose  mem- 
bers hide  their  deeper  national  differenti- 
ations for  the  moment  under  a  surface 
community  of  manners  and  customs  and 
ways  of  living,  under  a  cloak  of  conven- 
tions that  alone  makes  such  kaleidoscopic 
intercourse  not  only  possible,  but  delight- 
ful. Every  race,  every  nationality,  how- 
ever, possesses  in  varying  measure,  regu- 
lated in  its  expression  by  the  degree  of 
its  civilisation,  a  protective  instinct  that 
bids  it  hide  from  the  foreigner  the  sacred 
foundations  of  home,  hearth,  and  family, 
the  moral  and  mental  principles  that 
shape  the  national  life  which  supports  the 
state.  The  visitor  from  abroad  is  wel- 
come to  study  a  people's  history, 
literature,  institutions;  he  will  receive 
whatever  aid  he  may  require  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  investigations,  but  beyond  a 
certain  line  he  is  not  allowed  to  penetrate ; 
nor,  if  he  be  experienced  and  have  learned 
wisdom,  will  he  make  the  attempt.  He 
may  catch  an  accidental  glimpse  of  what 
lies  beyond,  when  the  guardians  are  off 
their  guard,  but  the  instinct  ever  per- 
ceives its  remissness  immediately  and 
resumes    the    defensive,    whether    it   be 

♦The  Woman's  Victory.  By  Maarten  Maar- 
tens.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


under  the  soft  and  pliant  cloak  of  good 
manners  or  under  the  hard,  glaring 
buckler  of  rudeness  of  common  people 
and  peasantry.  He  who  knows  social 
London,  therefore,  is  not  justified  in 
assuming  that  he  understands  the  true 
inwardness  of  English  life ;  a  sojourn  in 
the  heart  of  the  country  itself  is  likely  to 
result  but  in  a  clearer  realisation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  cloak.  The  salons  of 
Paris  are  not  an  index  to  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  French,  who,  too, 
guard  their  racial  secrets  jealously.  The 
cloak  is  never  lifted  the  world  over,  and 
never,  it  appears, can  be  drawn  aside.  The 
foreigner  attempting  to  deal  with  it  in 
literature  can  hope,  therefore,  for  only  a 
superficial,  much  qualified  success.  Ital- 
ians do  not  agree  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
estimate  of  the  verisimilitude  of  Marion 
Crawford's  novels  of  Italian  life,  and  pro- 
test has  come  from  India  against  Kip- 
ling's pictures  of  the  native,  whatever  the 
truth  of  his  sketches  of  Anglo-Indians. 

Mr.  Maartens  has  written  most  delight- 
fully of  the  only  nationality  that  inter- 
poses no  obstruction  to  his  vision — ^his 
own.  He  has*  interpreted  it,  so  far  as 
racial  differences  allow,  ffbm  the  Angli- 
cised, if  not  the  basic  Anglo-Saxon,  point 
of  view :  he  has  depicted  the  gay  and 
serviceable  cloak  worn  by  the  brilliant 
society  of  the  Mediterranean  shore  with 
thorough  knowledge  and  worldly  wisdom, 
but  when  he  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
intimacies  of  foreign  life,  high  or  low,  his 
success  can  only  be  small.  The  cloak  has 
not  been  lifted  for  him,  the  buckler  has 
been  kept  on  guard.  In  dealing  with  the 
intimate  familv  affairs  of  an  English 
manor-house,  he  proves  himself  a  con- 
tinental with  an  irreconcilably  alien  point 
of  view;  in  the  obscure  French  poet's 
apartment  "at  the  top  of  a  dingy  barrack 
close  to  the  Grand  'rue  de  Passy,"  he  is 
unmistakably  a  foreigner  groping  blindly, 
familiar  only  with  the  traditional  fiction 
of  the  situation,  not  with  its  facts.  In 
most  of  the  twentv-two  stories  of  this 
volume,  English,  French,  German,  with 
a  weak  leavening  of  Dutch,  one  feels,  and 
often  sees,  the  cloak  assumed  before  the 
stranger's  eyes,  the  bounds  set  to  his  in- 
timacy ;  one  more  than  suspects,  to  coun- 
terbalance the  disadvantage,  a  reliance 
upon  native  authors  for  the  more  delicate 
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details  of  psychology,  milieu,  and  atmos- 
phere. Stranger  still  is  the  impression 
made  by  the  Dutch  stories,  for  they  sug- 
gest the  expatriate  remembering  and 
readjusting  the  national  viewpoint  but 
with  difficulty.  Maarten  Maartens's 
artistic  case  is  a  complicated  one.  A 
Hollander  by  birth,  an  English  novelist 
by  choice,  he  yet  shows  hardly  a  trace 
in  his  later  work  of  an  English  literary 
consciousness.  Since  he  repudiates  all 
connection  with  the  Dutch  "sensitivist" 
school  (in  his  novels  of  Dutch  life  he 
stands,  none  the  less,  much  nearer  to  the 


Couperus  of  Eline  Vere  than  he  appar- 
ently realises)  one  is  forced  to  seek  his 
literary  affiliations  among  the  Frenchmen, 
from  Bourget  to  Paul  Hervieu,  No,  an 
author  should  not  be  too  ambitious  an 
explorer  on  his  foreign  travels.  The 
native  writer,  even  of  inferior  talent  to 
his,  holds  him  at  a  disadvantage. 

Of  the  stories  in  this  volume  little  need 
be  said.  One  can  only  wonder  that  a 
novelist  of  Mr,  Maartens's  standing  has 
cared  to  gather  in  permanent  form  these 
unimportant  contributions  to  various 
periodicals. 

A.  Schade  van  Westrum. 
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novel  with- 
aout  a  hero  is  easy  to 
llimagine,  but  it  is  difficult 
Ito  conceive  of  a  story 
lachieving  any  large 
;  of  success  that 
did  not  contain  a  heroine. 
The  author  will  naturally  give  her  all 
the  necessary  attractiveness,  and  the 
reader  who  is  possessed  of  any  imagina- 
tion at  all  will  have  a  mental  picture  of 
her,  but  it  remains  for  the  illustrator  to 
actually  draw  her  picture,  and  it  is  mani- 
festly essential  that  he  portray  her  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  acceptable  at  least 
to  the  greatest  number  of  readers.  The 
difficulty  of  the  illustrator's  task,  then,  is 
evident  when  it  is  considered  that  every 
reader's  impression  of  the  heroine  must 
vary  more  or  less  in  some  detail.  In- 
deed, the  writer  has  found  it  quite  the 
exception  when  the  reader  wholly  ap- 
proves of  the  illustrator's  production. 
Still  less  is  it  likely  to  meet  the  approval 
of  the  author  himself.  Added  to  these 
difficulties  there  is  still  another  element 
that  he  must  consider,  and  that  is  the 
constant  requirement  of  the  publisher 
that  the  heroine  be  a  "popular"  type,  and 


this  without  regard  to  the  author's  de- 
scription of  the  character.  Probably  this 
last  requirement  represents  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  illustrator  to-day,  and 
the  publisher  will  say  with  truth  that  the 
reading  public  itself  has  made  it  necessary. 

Having  these  conditions  in  mind,  it 
may  be  interesting  for  the  reader  of  fic- 
tion to  consider  some  noted  heroines  who 
have  appeared  in  illustration  within  tjie 
last  two  decades. 

Instinctively  we  select  first  that  most 
fascinating  and  original  of  characters, 
Trilby,  Here  is  an  exceptional  in- 
stance where  the  drawing  of  the  heroine 
was  undoubtedly  perfectly  acceptable  to 
the  author,  since  the  author  was  the  illus- 
trator as  well.  Trilby  was  interesting 
as  all  of  Du  Manner's  women  are  inter- 
esting. But  she  differed  not  at  all  from 
the  inevitable  type  of  the  women  in 
his  drawings.  There  was  really  noth- 
ing distinctive  in  his  picturing  of  this 
heroine,  but  the  charm  which  he  gave  her 
personality  in  the  story  made  such  a 
pleasant  and  lasting  impression  that 
thereafter  one  instinctively  characterised 
all  his  pictures  of  women  as  Trilbys. 

This  same  phenomenon,  so  to  speak, 
is  to  be  found  in   Charles   Dana  Gib- 
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son's  portrayal  of  the  heroine  in  The 
Soldiers  of  Fortune.  This  young  woman 
was  simply  a  "Gibson  Girl,"  though  that 
means  much.  She  may  or  may  not  have 
fairly  represented  the  description  of  the 
author.  But  what  was  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  publisher  was  the  fact 
that  she  was  in  every  sense  a  "popular" 
type. 

Probably  no  heroine  created  more  dis- 
cussion nor  reached  a  greater  popularity 
a  few  years  back  than  "Flavia"  in  that 
alluring  tale  of  adventure  The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda.  Here  the  artist  seemed  to 
catch  the  true  characteristics  of  the  hero- 
ine as  subtle  and  captivating  as  they 
were. 

From  a  standpoint  of  popularity  there 
has  probably  been  no  artist's  characterisa- 
tion of  a  heroine  that  can  be  compared 
with  the  head  study,  by  Harrison  Fisher, 
of  Beverly  of  Graustark,  Mr.  Fisher 
gave  us  a  sweet  and  truly  popular  type, 
with  the  result  that  the  demand  alone 
for  this  picture  far  exceeded  the  supply, 
and  the  publishers  still  receive  requests, 
for  the  picture,  although  the  book  was 
published  two  years  ago. 

Another  more  recent  heroine,  most 
originally  conceived  by  the  author  and 
fascinating  in  the  extreme,  is  Paw. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  artist, 
Mr.  Martin  Justice,  with  great  conscience 
and  genuine  interest  in  the  character  and 
the  story,  worked  out  his  conception 
without  regard  to  "popular"  taste  and 
with  no  other  idea  than  to  accomplish  his 
own  definite  impression. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  in  this 
instance  the  author  was  peculiarly  pleased 
with  the  artist's  work,  for  it  is  recorded 
that  she  remarked  that  the  head  study 
was  absolutely  perfect,  so  far  as  her  own 
conception  was  concerned.  This  was 
great  praise  indeed,  but  undoubtedly  de- 
served. 

No  reader  of  that  first  and  probably 
most  popular  of  the  historic  novels, 
Janice  Meredith,  will  fail  to  recall 
the  attractive  portrait  of  this  heroine, 
which  appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  book. 
Concerning  this  the  curious  fact  is  re- 
lated that  the  author,  Mr.  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  had  the  portrait  painted  in  minia- 


ture under  his  personal  supervision,  and 
it  therefore  exactly  represents  his  con- 
ception of  the  character. 

Many  other  artists'  heroines  could  be 
named,  but  for  the  most  part  they  repre- 
sent only  the  popular  type  referred  to 
and  are  not  to  be  distinguished  for  any 
striking  characteristics ;  this,  however,  is 
not  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  artist. 
The  publisher  is  admittedly  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  variety  and  interest  in  the 
types  of  the  modern  heroine.  "Make  her 
pretty"  is  the  inevitable  instructions 
to  the  illustrator,  which  is  virtually  say- 
ing, "Make  her  without  any  particular 
character,"  and  to  justify  this  the  pub- 
lisher will  explain  that  the  reading  public 
demands  the  "pretty"  type,  which  to  a 
large  degree  is  perfectly  true.  It  is  the 
reading  public,  then,  that  must  be  edu- 
cated to  an  appreciation  of  character 
in  the  type  of  the  illustrator's  heroine. 
This  should  not  be  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment, for  the  reader  appreciates,  in- 
deed expects,  certain  characteristics  in 
the  author's  description  of  the  character. 
Why,  then,  should  not  the  illustrator  por- 
tray all  of  these  in  his  picture  and  in 
doing  so  make  it  more  lifelike  and  ac- 
ceptable ? 

This  indifference  to  accuracy  in  pic- 
turing the  heroine,  or  rather  the  sacri- 
ficing of  character  to  meet  the  popular 
demand,  is  at  times  carried  to  a  degree 
that  the  reader  little  suspects.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  in  several  instances 
a  picture  of  the  heroine  has  been  made 
without  the  artist  having  read  the 
story,  the  result  being  so  successful 
from  a  "popular"  standpoint  that  the 
author  obligingly  changed  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  to  suit  the  artist's 
conception.  Again,  a  fanciful  head  or 
"full  length"  has  been  found  among  an 
artist's  discarded  pictures  and  made  the 
heroine  of  a  story  which  at  the  time  was 
unfinished  by  the  author.  Thus  art  is 
sacrificed  for  commercialism,  and  unless 
the  reaction  comes  soon  we  may  in  due 
time  expect  the  advent  of  the  "Heroine 
Trust."  Shades  of  Michael  Angelo !  Is 
not  such  a  prospect  sufficiently  discour- 
aging ? 

Laurence  Burnham. 
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.  .  .  les  femmes  n'oiit  point  de  caste  ni  de  race,  leur  beaiiti,  leiir  grdce  et  leur 
ckarme  leur  servatrt  de  iiaissaiice  et  de  famille.  Leur  Jiiiesse  native,  leur  instinct 
d'dligance,  leur  sonplesse  d'esprit,  sont  leur  settle  biirarchie,  et  font  des  filles  du 
peuple  les  Agates  des  plus  granites  dames.  Guy  de  Maupassant. 


N  1798  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  out ;  in  1792 
the  Convention  pro- 
claimed the  Republic;  in 
1795  the  government  of 
tlie  Convention  was  re- 
pl;ici?d  by  the  Dircctoire, 
if^  iiirn  replaced  by  the 
Consulat  in  1799,  and  later,  in  1804,  by 
the  Empire.  The  Restoration  took  place 
in  1814,  at  first  interrupted  by  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  the  island  of  Elba. 
After  several  changes  of  Ministry  there 
was,  in  1830,  a  change  of  dynasty,  and 
in  1848  the  second  Republic  overthrew 
the  monarchy  once  more. 

In  this  long  and  agitated  period  of  over 
half  a  century,  when  the  men  in  power, 
shining  meteors,  followed  each  other  with 
an  incredible  rapidity,  one  person  of  real 
although  not  so  very  apparent  power  re- 
mained nntonched  by  vicissitudes  of  for- 
time,  if  we  except  only  a  few  weeks'  exile 
from  Paris  on  account  of  her  friendship 
with  an  enemy  of  Napoleon  I. ;  this  seem- 
ingly irreducible  power  was  a  woman, 
Madame  Recamier. 

Born  from  the  most  bourgeois  stock 
imaginable,  married  to  a  roturier  of  the 
most  genuine  type,  a  former  hat  manu- 
facturer, she  is  like  a  symbol  of  the  ideals 
represented  by  the  French  Revolution. 
Placed  in  the  very  midst  of  unceasing 
storms,  she  remained  unharmed,  and 
when  everything  was  over,  there  she 
stood  still  smiling,  stilt  conquering  hearts 
and  minds,  still  admired  and  loved  by  old 
and  young. 

Many  things  regarding  the  action  of 
that  remarkable  woman,  who  has  been 
sometimes  slandered,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently exalted,  have  never  been  as  yet 
explained  satisfactorily.  She  has  now 
found  a  thorough  and  reliable  biographer. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Herriot,  Madame  Ri- 


cainier  et  ses  amis,  has  been  defined  well 
enough  "un  pave  sur  une  rose."  The 
two  large  volumes  are  long,  it  is  true, 
but  when  you  have  read  them  all  through 
conscientiously  you  do  not  regret  your 
labour,  for  you  feel  that  you  can  now 
draw  for  yourself  a  picture,  exact  and 
consistent  enough,  of  the  interesting 
heroine.  The  author  of  the  work  is  not 
much  in  your  way  with  theories  of  his 
own ;  he  is  even  so  sober  in  regard  to 
personal  reflections,  so  anxious  to  pile 
up  documents  upon  documents,  and  not 
to  take  sides,  that  at  times  you  almost 
think  that  you  are  reading  a  thick  Ger- 
man treatise  on  some  very  dry  and  abstract 
topic.  It  was  certainly  a  feat  to  write 
those  thousand  pages  about  the  charms 
of  a  beauty  whom  no  man  could  see  with- 
out almost  immediately  falling  on  his 
knees,  and  never  to  become  in  the  least 
excited  or  enthusiastic  himself.  Mr. 
Herriot  must  be  a  monk. 

Our  intention  is  to  pick  out  two  or 
three  problems  regarding  this  fascinating 
woman,  and  to  examine  them  in  the  light 
thrown  upon  her  by  the  work  of  Mr. 
Herriot. 

In  the  first  place,  what  was  it  that  made 
Madame  Recamier  so  universally  beloved 
among  her  contemporaries  for  three  suc- 
cessive generations? 

It  was  not  her  beauty.  It  does  not 
matter  how  often  we  are  told  that  she 
was  pretty ;  she  may,  as  artists  tell  us, 
have  been  the  model  for  all  the  Beatrixes 
in  Italy  since  Canova  made  two  busts 
of  her  in  1813;  this  is  not  enough. 
Beauty  goes  a  long  way,  but  not  all  the 
way.  There  were  three  "Graces"  under 
the  Directoire — Madame  TalHen,  Jose- 
phine de  Beauhamais,  and  Madame  Re- 
camier. As  far  as  beauty  is  concerned, 
it  was  not  Madame  Recamier  who  ere- 
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ated  the  greatest  stir  of  the  three;  and 
yet  the  celebrity  of  the  first  two  was 
ephemeral,  and  Madame  Recamier  be- 
came a  star  of  first  magnitude  after  the 
time  was  over  when  a  woman  is  most 
beautiful. 

Was  it,  then,  her  intelligence?  All 
who  have  known  her  have  agreed  that 
she  was  by  no  means  what  one  should 
call  either  a  great  mind  or  a  particularly 
keen  or  clever  mind. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  compare 
her  with  all  sorts  of  famous  women  who 
played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  their 
times.  This,  too,  has  never  yielded  satis- 
factory results.  Madame  Recamier  re- 
mains unique.  She  is  different  from  all — 
but  again,  how  ? 

It  has  just  been  pointed  out  that  she 
has  often  been  compared  with  other 
women  of  fame  and  that  no  case  was 
found  that  could  match  hers.  Is  not  per- 
haps there  the  key  to  the  enigma?  Is 
she  not  perhaps  extraordinary  among  ex- 
traordinary women  because  she  is  an 
ordinary  woman,  a  woman  endowed  with 
all  the  gifts  of  normal  womanhood,  noth- 
ing more,  but  also  nothing  less?  The 
mere  fact  of  trying  to  raise  herself  above 
the  average  persons  of  her  sex  is  some- 
thing so  important  to  a  woman  that  she 
concentrates  all  her  energies  in  that  direc- 
tion and  becomes  denatured  (this  word 
being  not  taken  in  an  unfavourable  sense, 
since  we  admit  that  there  are  other  good 
things  in  the  world  than  women) ;  or,  if 
she  remains  womanly,  she  plays  alter- 
nately one  part  and  the  other;  now  she 
is  a  woman,  now  she  is — the  other.  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mrs.  Hyde.  For  Madame  Re- 
camier it  was  entirelv  different;  our 
theory  is  that  she  achieved  fame  because 
she  was  an  ideal  woman,  not  because  she 
realised  the  ideal  of  a  woman.  This  ex- 
plains her  unheard-of  popularity  with 
men,  who  did  not  so  much  admire  her  as 
they  adored  her.  It  is  almost  comical 
to  read  about  the  incredible  procession  of 
lovers  of  the  good  lady.  Involuntarily  it 
reminds  one  of  the  monotonous  epics  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  consist  of  an  in- 
terminable succession  of  duels,  fought 
always  in  the  same  manner  with  the  same 
strokes,  against  rival  knights  or  Pagan 
chiefs,  who  are  invariably  conquered  by 
the  hero.    £mperor,  kings,  princes,  bour- 


geois; Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Germans, 
Italians;  philosophers,  scholars  of  all 
stamps,  artists,  hommes  du  monde — all 
surrender  to  her  charms.  While  a  young 
woman  she  was  passionately  loved  by  old 
men  as  well  as  by  young;  when  an  old 
lady  she  was  passionately  adored  by 
young  as  well  as  by  old;  when  a  father 
had  withdrawn  from  the  ranks  of  lovers 
the  son  would  step  in  and  take  his  place. 
And  never  was  there  a  crash  around 
her.  She  could  not  respond  to  any  of 
those  loves  with  love ;  she  made  them  ail 
satisfied,  all  happy  with  her  friendship, 
the  only  difference  being  that  for  some 
it  would  take  a  little  more  time  than  for 
others  to  tame  their  passion  without  ex- 
tinguishing it.  She  would  have  such  di- 
vinely charming  attentions  for  those 
friends !  Think  of  what  she  did  for  the 
old  philosopher  Ballanche.  When  he  died 
after  thirty  years  of  unceasing  friendship, 
perfect  devotion,  touching  disinterested- 
ness, she,  knowing  that  he  was  all  alone 
in  this  world,  had  him  buried  in  her  own 
family  vault,  where  she  was  to  join  him 
not  very  much  later.  What  man  would 
not  be  a  thousand  times  more  moved  by 
a  thought  like  that  than  by  what  the 
world  calls  the  "favours"  of  a  lady?  And 
how  many,  many  men  have  felt  this  soft 
hand  soothing  the  griefs  of  cruel  disap- 
pointments in  this  epoch  of  constant 
changes  of  fortunes !  A  man  asks  so  very 
little  from  a  woman;  but  so  often  she, 
being  by  no  means  necessarily  a  bad 
woman,  but  only  utterly  ignorant  of  her 
real  power,  she  refuses  just  that  little, 
that  word  of  comfort,  that  hand  stretched 
out  gently,  that  smile  of  sympathy ;  or  she 
offers  instead  all  sorts  of  elaborate 
things  and  feelings  for  which  a  man  does 
not  care.  Madame  Recamier  knew  what 
to  give ;  there  lies  the  secret  of  her  tre- 
mendous successes.  She  was  an  accom- 
plished woman ;  absolutely  nothing  needs 
be  added  to  that;  there  is  the  miracle, 
and,  therefore,  although  it  may  appear 
paradoxical,  in  the  whole  gallery  of 
women  of  fame  in  history  Madame  Re- 
camier is  the  only  one  who  owes  her 
celebrity  simply  and  solely  to  her  woman- 
liness. No  wonder  if  present  generations 
should  find  this  so  difficult  to  understand. 

The   theory   according   to   which   no 
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human  being  can  desire  anything  but  his 
own  happiness  and  pleasure,  even  if  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  dearest  friend,  has 
many  points  to  support  it.  In  saying  that 
Madame  Recamier  was  a  woman  aUo- 
gether  devoted  to  her  friends,  a  charm- 
ing, fascinating  woman,  the  writer  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  no  element  of  selfish- 
ness ever  entered  her  soul.  No,  indeed. 
In  making  others  happy  she  surely  did 
not  forget  herself;  if  perhaps  she  suc- 
ceeded better  with  regard  to  others  than 
with  regard  to  herself,  she  shared  the  lot 
of  a  great  many  other  people. 

All  women  calculate;  or,  if  one  does 
not  want  to  admit  that  they  calculate 
more  than  men,  at  least  they  calculate 
better.    To  be  sure,  they  appear  often  as 
if  they  did  not  at  all  realise  that  they 
calculate ;  but  this  is  either  because  they 
succeed  in  making  others  believe  that  they 
do  not  or  because  they  do  it  so  naturally  that 
they  need  not  waste  much  energy  over  it 
and  then  do  not  think  anything  of  it. 
So  we  may.  safely  assume  that  Madame 
Recamier  calculated   just  as  any  other 
person  of  her  sex.    Moreover,  life  is  an 
art,  and  art  means  combination.     It  is 
seldom   that  a  person   succeeds  in   life 
without  combining  and  planning,  and  this 
is  even  more  true  in  society  life  than  any- 
where else ;  and  therefore  not  only  are  we 
not  surprised  in  the  least  to  find  that  a 
woman  who  succeeded  so  marvellously 
well     indulged    in     scheming,   but   this 
is  also  part  of  our  genuine  admiration 
for     her.       In     simply     admitting     in 
Madame  Recamier  a  fairly  good  talent 
for   calculation — which    women   usually 
like  to  call  tact — one  may  perhaps  ex- 
plain several  so-called  mysteries  in  her 
life. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  speak  of  her 
great  devotion  in  the  thirty  last  years  of 
her  life  to  the  greatest  egoist  ever  born — 
Chateaubriand.  In  this  case  three  dis- 
tinct factors  were  acting  at  the  same  time 
and  with  about  equal  force — there  was 
the  woman  subjugated  by  the  man  when 
he  is  sufficiently  vain  (see  Balzac  about 
this!)  ;  the  woman  who  is  not  indifferent 
at  the  idea  of  having  her  name  associated 
with  that  of  a  man  of  such  wide  reputa- 
tion, the  religion  of  success  in  the  fair 
sex;  and  finally,  there  was  the  kindness 
to  a  man  who,  after  all,  suffered  from  his 


conceit   more    than    he    got    enjoyment 
from  it. 

But  what  about  the  long  liaison  be- 
tween Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame 
Recamier?    This  is  no  doubt  most  ex- 
traordinary.    We   have    great   classical 
examples  of  most  devoted  and  intimate 
friendships  between  two  men — David  and 
Jonathan,  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Damon 
and   Pythias,   Amis  and   Amiles,   Mon- 
taigne and  La  Boetie.     Of  women  we 
have  only  classical  examples  of  hatred 
and  jealousy — Sarah  and  Hagar,  Medea 
and  Glance,  Fredegund  and  Brunehaut, 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart.*     But  here 
we  have  two  women  of  no  common  stamp 
who  remain  on  good  terms  for  twenty 
years    with    only    occasional    scratches. 
Shall  we  have  to  change  all  our  psychol- 
ogy of  woman?     Probably  not.     If  one 
examines  more  closely  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  liaison,  one  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion   that    it    rested    upon    no    small 
quantity  of  very  clever  calculation,  but 
covered   from    the   world   by   the   most 
touching  protestations  of  mutual  devo- 
tion.   Madame  de  Stael  was  the  one  who 
took  active  steps  for  the  formation  of  the 
friendship ;  she  was  the  older  of  the  two 
by  ten  years,  the  keener,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  one  who  was  more  afraid  of  the 
other.    All  the  time  the  friendship  lasted 
— that  is  to  say,  until  her  death,  in  181 7 — 
she  was  the  one  who  proved  by  far  the 
more  anxious  to  keep  the  sentiment  alive. 
Madame  de  Stael  loved  society  and  was 
ambitious;  she  was  not  slow  to  realise 
what  danger  the  reputation  of  Madame 
Recamier  could  be  for  her  salon;  she 
knew   that   after   all   men   prefer   in   a 
woman  beauty  and  modesty,  youth  and 
charm,  rather  than  fame;  thus,  fearing 
a  rival,  she  made  a  friend  of  the  much- 
courted   Juliette.     Under   such   circum- 
stances   the    mcchante    femme,    as    she 
was  more  than  once  called,  seems  to  have 
found  no  trouble  whatsoever  in  control- 
ling herself.     She  expressed  her  "love" 
at  times  with  such  a  rhetorical  enthusi- 

*It  is  amusing  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
Madame  d'Aubernon.  who  presided  over  the 
last  literary  salon  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
received  pretty  women  at  her  table  only  two 
or  three  times  a  year ;  on  all  the  other  days  of 
ihc  year  she  "served"  only  eminent  men — be- 
sides herself— to  other  eminent  men- 
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asm  that  even  the  sentimental  atmosphere 
and  the  bombastic  language  of  the  age 
could  not  account  for  it  alone. 

Madame  Recamier,  on  the  other  hand, 
understood  well  that  she  herself  would 
derive  profit  from  the  bargain,  for  even 
if  beauty  and  charm  rank  first  in  men's 
estimation  of  women,  yet  such  wit  and 
intellect  as  Madame  de  Stael's  was  an 
adornment  not  to  be  despised  in  a  salon, 
and  after  all  might  last  longer  than 
beauty ;  thus  she  also  decided  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  competition.  By  the  formation 
of  this  salon  trust  the  two  queens  of 
society  not  only  could  be  sure  that  no 
desirable  habitue  would  desert,  but 
each  one  would  also  gain  by  the  desirable 
habitues  of  the  other.  It  worked  very 
well  indeed,  and  the  contract  was  faith- 
fully kept  on  both  sides. 

This  theory  seems  very  unkind,  but 
how  is  it  possible  not  to  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that  two  friends  who  claim  to  love 
each  other  so  dearly,  who  are  kept  apart 
by  no  family  duties,  were  satisfied  to  see 
each  other  mostly  when  surrounded  by 
hosts  of  friends  and  admirers,  and  that 
they  never  tried  to  arrange  to  live  to- 
gether more  than  they  did.  In  one  in- 
stance this  is  particularly  striking. 
Madame  de  Stael  had  been  exiled  since 
1803,  and  she  wrote  pathetic  letters  to 
her  friend  in  Paris  saying  how  much  she 
suffered  in  not  seeing  her  every  day,  and 
calling  her  all  sorts  of  endearing  names ; 
the  notes  written  in  answer  to  those 
letters,  not  so  eloquent  and  not  so  numer- 
ous, are  nevertheless  equally  full  of  feel- 
ings of  deep  regret.  It  required  no  little 
flattery  and  eloquence  from  Madame 
de  Stael  to  induce  Madame  Recamier  to 
visit  her  occasionallv,  and  circumstances 
seem  to  have  been  perhaps  more  per- 
suasive than  the  letters  to  bring  about 
such  brief  visits.  Madame  Recamier 
spent,  it  is  true,  three  or  four  months  at 
Coppet,  but  the  two  women  were  both 
busily  engaged  in  love  affairs — the  hos- 
tess with  Benjamin  Constant  and  the 
guest  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia — which 
must  not  have  left  much  time  for  friend- 
ship. But  finally  the  time  came  when 
Madame  Recamier  was  exiled  also;  one 
would  naturally  expect  that  now,  at  least, 
the  two  frjends  would  fly  in  each  other's 
arm3.     But  nothing  of  this  kind  hap- 


pened, and  one  fails  to  see  the  reason.* 
Madame  de  Stael  was  in  Coppet  and 
Madame  Recamier  established  herself  in 
Chalons. 

In  order  to  invalidate  the  theory,  how- 
ever, one  might  make  the  following  reply. 
If  it  were  true,  as  soon  as  Madame 
de  Stael  was  exiled  the  artificial  friend- 
ship was  of  no  use  any  longer,  and  might 
as  well  have  been  given  up;  the  real 
cause — namely,  the  possible  jealousy  be- 
tween neighbouring  salons — was  then  re- 
moved. Not  altogether.  For  one  thing 
Madame  de  Stael  expected  to  return  to 
Paris,  and  therefore  must  keep  up  ap- 
pearances even  while  absent.  Moreover, 
for  Madame  de  Stael,  at  least,  the  friend- 
ship was  to  be  even  more  useful  than 
before,  only  in  a  different  manner.  She 
suffered  very  much  on  account  of  her 
exile;  she  declared  over  and  over  again 
that  in  no  place  of  the  world  except  in 
Paris  could  she  live.  And  in  fact  she 
wrote  day  after  day  to  her  influential 
friend  asking  her,  begging  her,  entreat- 
ing her  to  act  in  her  favour  in  Paris ;  as 
can  be  expected,  the  terms  ange,  belle 
Juliette,  belle  amie,  and  so  forth,  were 
not  spared  in  this  correspondence. 
Madame  Recamier  did  all  she  could,  and 
one  must  admit  that  she  was  the  more 
disinterested  of  the  two ;  besides  the  pleas- 
ing feature  of  counting  among  her  most 
intimate  friends  a  woman  who  was 
powerful  enough  to  force  Napoleon  to 
take  measures  against  her, and  besides  the 
fact  that  she  was  subjugated  by  Madame 
de  Stael's  intellectual  superiority,  as  she 
was  to  be  later  by  Chateaubriand's,  there 
was  in  her  the  natural  kindness  that 
prompted  to  action.  One  should  feel  in- 
clined to  say  that  Madame  Recamier  sub- 
mitted to  this  friendship  rather  than 
actually  enjoyed  it.  The  two  were  so 
different.  Madame  de  Stael  dealt  with 
principles  and  desired  men  to  act  accord- 
ing to  those  principles,  which  were  noble 
and  generous ;  Madame  Recamier  was  all 
her  life  governed  by  realities,  and  if  she 
had  any  principles  she  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  them  any  time  when  she  was 

*It  is  true  that  Madame  Recamier  was  exiled 
only  so  and  so  many  miles  from  Paris,  while 
Madame  de  Stael  was  exiled  from  France,  but 
if  the  second  could  not  join  the  first,  the  first 
could  perfectly  well  join  the  second. 
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called  on  to  oblige  a  friend  in  flesh  and 
blood.  As  a  gentle  character  always  ad- 
mires a  strong  one,  Madame  Recamier 
probably  admired  Madame  de  Stael  very 
sincerely,  but  without  well  understanding 
the  real  object  of  her  admiration.  After 
Madame  de  Stael's  death,  Madame  Re- 
camier, in  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,.used  to 
gather  her  guests  in  a  room  the  most 
striking  ornament  of  which  was  a  picture 
of  "Corinne  Improvising  at  Cape  Mi- 
sene";  but  never  did  the  spirit  of  the 
passionated  Corinne  enter  one  inch  into 
Juliette's  heart. 

The  most  curious  problem  in  Madame 
Recamier's  life  is  now  before  us,  the 
famous  cas  de  Juliette.  How  is  it  that 
this  woman,  so  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
and  her  womanly  charm,  never  knew 
love? 

There  are  two  questions  involved, 
which  perhaps  ought  better  to  be  kept 
apart — ^that  of  her  marriage  and  that  of 
the  army  of  her  rebuked  lovers. 

Julie  Bernard  was  married  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  to  a  man  of  forty-two,  a  friend 
of  the  family,  who  was  at  the  time  a 
rich  banker  in  Paris.  Other  matches 
were  being  considered  by  the  parents  of 
Julie  when  Recamier,  knowing  of  those 
circumstances,  presented  himself  in  his 
turn  and  was  accepted.  All  that  we  know 
confirms  what  might  have  been  expected 
— that  Madame  Recamier  never  could 
love  her  husband,  but  had  for  him  only 
''filial"  affection  as  he  had  for  her 
"fatherly"  affection.  Why  did  Recamier 
want  to  marry  a  child  whom  he  did  not 
love  and  whose  future  celebrity  could 
not  be  foreseen?  How  could  she,  who 
knew  that  she  was  beautiful  and  intelli- 
gent, and  that  she  would  surely  have  as 
many  suitors  as  she  wanted,  accept  so 
readily  the  idea  of  marrying  a  man  much 
older  than  herself?  Finally,  how  could 
the  parents,  who  were  good  people,  not 
only  give  her  consent,  but  even  induce 
the  girl  to  yield  to  the  match  ?  The  least 
preposterous  explanation  is  also  the  most 
romantic.  From  an  intelligent  interpre- 
tation of  a  letter  published  by  Mr.  Herriot 
the  truth  seems  to  be  that  Juliette  was 
Recamier's  daughter,  and  thus  that  she 
married  her  father.  This  is  how  it  oc- 
curred:    Recamier     had     once     loved 


Madame  Bernard,  and  Juliette  was  the 
result  of  this  love;  the  Revolution  had 
broken  out;  Recamier  had  become  very 
rich,  and — we  have  positive  proof  of  it — 
was  threatened  by  the  new  government. 
He  fully  expected  to  go  to  the  scaffold; 
he  was  so  sure  of  it  that  he  used  daily  to 
attend  the  executions  so  as  to  familiarise 
himself  with  the  guillotine  and  behave 
manfully  when  his  turn  came.  Under 
those  circumstances  he  came  naturally 
to  think  of  some  means  by  which  he  could 
leave  his  fortune  to  his  natural  heir  with- 
out arousing  suspicion;  he  proposed  to 
marry  Julie  Bernard.  The  parents  ac- 
cepted, an  agreement  probably  being 
made  that  the  marriage  should  remain 
formal. 

Were  there  other  reasons — namely, 
that  Julie  could  never  be  loved  by  any 
man?  This  need  not  be  the  case  at  all 
if  the  story  is  true,  although  it  may  have 
helped  to  remove  the  scruples  which 
otherwise  the  parents  might  have  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  proposed  mar- 
riage ;  for  all  transactions,  no  doubt,  had 
in  good  faith  the  happiness  of  the  girl  in 
view.  .  Everything  supported  the  belief 
that  within  a  very  short  time  Julie  would 
be  rich  and  free. 

Nevertheless,  by  a  stroke  of  good — or 
bad — luck  that  no  one  had  anticipated, 
the  unexpected  took  place.  Recamier 
was  not  beheaded.  But  Julie  was  duly 
married — and*  here  the  discussion  of  the 
cas  de  Juliette  would  be  in  place.  In 
the  first  place,  it  might  be  asked  why,  if 
the  preceding  story  is  true,  no  one  ever 
thought  of  a  divorce.  Neither  party 
would  have  considered  the  religious  ob- 
stacle, i.e.,  the  fact  that  the  Catholic 
Church  does  not  recognise  divorce,  as  an 
insuperable  argument.  Therefore  it 
must  be  believed  either  that  it  was  prefer- 
able now,  for  some  reason,  to  adhere  to 
the  marriage  or  that  there  had  been  al- 
ready some  reason  for  accepting  the 
match  independently  of  the  question  of 
the  transmission  of  fortune  to  Recamier's 
daughter.  Both  suggestions  lead  us  be- 
fore an  interrogation  mark. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Madame  Recamier 
never  bore  any  children ;  it  is  another  fact 
that  all  her  life  she  declined  to  entertain 
any  idea  of  love  within  as  well  as  without 
the  bonds  of  marriage.    And  it  is  true 
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also  that  at  first  sight  she  was  the  very 
person  from  whom  one  could  not  expect 
that  she  would  resist  all  her  life  the  nat- 
ural appeal  of  love,  besieged  as  she  was 
by  adorers;  true  again  that  there  is  on 
hand  more  testimony  than  necessary  to 
show  that  she  was  not  altogether  happy 
in  spite  of  her  great  worldly  successes. 
It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  many  people 
that  there  really  was  a  cas  de  Juliette; 
the  explanation  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
that  fully  meets  all  requirements. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  indig- 
nantly refuse  to  consider  such  an  idea — 
as  if  the  supporters  of  the  theory  had 
ever  thought  of  making  Madame  Re- 
camier  responsible  for  it.  Their  two  most 
valuable  arguments  are  the  following: 

Madame  de  Stael,  the  intimate  friend, 
would  no  doubt  have  known  the  truth. 
But  how  do  we  know  that  Madame  de 
Stael  did  not  know?  There  are  reasons 
to  belreve,  we  are  told,  that  she  favoured 
the  idea  of  the  marriage  of  her  friend  with 
the  Prince  of  Prussia.  Nothing  yet  is 
absolutely  certain.  Moreover,  one  may 
not  be  altogether  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ment that  since  Madame  de  Stael  did  not 
know,  the  supposition  must  necessarily 
be  false.  Would  a  woman  trust  a  secret 
of  that  kind  to  another  woman,  even  to 
her  best  friend  ?    Some  may  think  not. 

The  second  reason  produced  by  those 
who  fight  the  theory  is  that  Madame  Re- 
camier  did  love;  she  had  even  signed  a 
paper  to  the  effect  that  she  would  sue  for 
divorce  and  marry  the  Prince  of  Prussia. 
This  happened  in  Coppet.    But  for  one 
thing  the  fact  that  she  went  through  the 
ordeal  of  writing  this  extraordinary  doc- 
ument (the  text  of  which  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Herriot's  book)  shows  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  obtain  a  consent  from 
her.    Moreover,  the  thing  must  have  been 
done  in  a  moment  when  she  was  not  her 
own  mistress,  for  we  have  no  right  to 
ignore  the  second  part  of  the  story,  which 
plainly  disproves  what  the  first  was  sup- 
posed to  have  proved.  As  soon  as  Madame 
Recamier  was  back  in  Paris  and  had  re- 
gained her  self-control,  she  set  to  work 
at  once  to  undo  what  she  had  done  in 
signing  the  paper.     She  paid  dearly  for 
the    few   hours    of  bliss;    she   suffered 
months  of  torture  and  remorse  at  the 
idea  of  breaking  such  a  solemn  promise. 


And  yet  she  did  it.  Let  us  add  that  Mr. 
Recamier,  though  speaking  mysterious 
words  of  warning  (see  one  of  his  letters 
in  Mr.  Herriot*s  book),  did  not  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  part  with  her  by  divorce. 
We  cannot  know  anything  with  cer- 
tainty. On  the  one  hand  the  theory  can 
never  be  proved;  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  nothing  that  would  make  it  un- 
tenable. 

The  only  thing  that  might  be  tried 
would  be  to  offer  another  hypothesis, 
which  would  account  for  the  facts  just 
as  well,  and  thus  render  the  first  unneces- 
sary— but  still  not  impossible. 

One  course  which  might  perhaps  be 
acceptable  would  be  to  account  for 
Madame  Recamier's  whole  life  in  the 
same  way  as  we  have  explained  the  epi- 
sode of  the  friendship  with  Madame  de 
Stael — namely,  by  a  very  clever  and  dip- 
lomatic arrangement  of  her  life  devoted 
to  one  unique  end,  steadfastly  kept  in 
mind  through  all  her  long  career. 

Some  women  make  happiness  their  one 
desire,  some  the  ambition  to  shine;  sel- 
dom does  one  try  to  combine  both,  for 
seldom  are  circumstances  favourable  for 
both.    When  Juliette  saw  her  fate  tied  to 
that  of  Recamier,  and  when  she  was  no 
longer  a  mere  girl  of  fifteen,  she  must 
have  reflected  a  good  deal  with  regard 
to  what  she  was  going  to  do  with  her 
life.     The   exciting   and    glorious   time 
under  the  Directoire,  when  she  went  from 
feast  to  feast  as  one  of  the  three  Graces, 
was   a   period   of   transition   which   she 
knew  could  not  last.    Yet  she  could  very 
well  realise  then  that  her  beauty  and  her 
charm  were  treasures  which  were  not  to 
be  despised  in  this  world.     Was  she  to 
waste  this  power  in  binding  her  destiny 
to  that  of  one  man  ?    That  was  the  ques- 
tion.   Was  she  sure  of  getting  happiness 
in  marriage,  anyway?    If,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  wished  to  try  to  rise  to  fame, 
she  knew  that  she  was  in  an  exceptionally 
favourable  position  to  realise  this  dream 
of  domination  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  every  woman's  heart.    Without  con- 
sidering the  gifts  of  nature,  the  circum- 
stances of  her  marriage  were  such  that 
they  led  to  a  merely  formal  union;  she 
was  to  enjoy  a  freedom  of  action  which 
few  women — at  that  time — could  expect. 
She  was  to  have  all  the  advantages  of 
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marriage,  fortune,  social  position,  etc., 
without  having  any  obligation.  Thus  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  regard  only  social 
consideration,  giving  up  love  and  prob- 
lematic happiness ;  and  with  a  determina- 
tion that  one  cannot  but  admire,  acted  ac- 
cordingly. She  accepted  all  tributes  to 
her  beauty  and  charm,  but  adopted  the 
inflexible  rule  of  never  offering  any  hope. 
As  she  was  thoroughly  good-hearted,  she 
did  all  she  could  to  guild  her  chains,  and 
succeeded  in  this  hard  task  marvellously 
well.  But  one  cannot  wonder  that  she 
was  seriously  accused  of  being  coquet- 
tish. 

As  long  as  she  stayed  in  Paris,  sur- 
rounded day  after  day  by  a  crowd  of  ad- 
mirers, she  never  faltered  and  bore  well 
her  self-chosen  destiny ;  only  once,  when 
she  was  in  Coppet,  in  a  cercle  intime, 
did  she  know  the  sweetness  of  intimacy, 
and  came  near  yielding  to  temptation; 
her  adventure  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia 


has  been  mentioned  before.  She  con- 
quered herself  the  day  she  was  back  in 
Paris  again. 

If  our  supposition  is  correct,  if  there 
is  no  other  secret  in  the  case — and  a 
good  many  things  would  be  found  in  Mr. 
Herriot's  book  to  support  this  view — 
let  us  not  blame  her  for  it.  Surely  she 
contributed  more  to  general  happiness  in 
that  way  than  she  would  have  done  in 
accepting  one  love;  and  perhaps  she 
knew  that  she  could  achieve  the  task. 

This,  we  have  admitted  before,  does 
not  remove  all  the  possibilities  of  another 
interpretation.  The  problem  remains : 
Did  she  choose  as  she  did  by  preference, 
or  prompted  by  some  other  reason?  In 
the  first  case  she  deserves  our  admira- 
tion perhaps  more  for  her  cleverness  than 
for  her  kindness ;  in  the  second  case  she 
deserves  our  sympathy. 

Albert  Schinz. 
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HELPS  TO  THE  READING  OF  CLASSICAL 
LATIN  POETRY.  By  Leon  Josiah  Richardson. 
New  York:  Ginn  and  Company. 

This  little  book  is  intended  by  the  author 
for  students  of  classical  Roman  poetry,  es- 
pecially that  of  Vergil  and  of  Ovid.  In  all 
probability  it  contains  rather  more  than  the 
average  student,  or  perhaps  even  the  excep- 
tional student,  if  he  be  an  undergraduate,  will 
take  the  time  to  read  with  care.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  who  is  more  advanced  will  scarcely 
find  here  anything  that  is  new  to  him.  The 
substance  of  the  book  is  derived  substantially 
from  the  Latin  grammars  which  are  now  most 
in  use;  as,  indeed,  the  author  himself  declares 
in  his  preface.  Some  of  the  illustrative  ma- 
terial is,  however,  well  selected;  and  the  first 
twenty  pages  or  so  may  be  read  by  any  one 
with'  interest  and  pleasure. 

What  one  misses  here  is  a  discussion  of  the 
moot  question  as  to  whether  the  Latin  hex- 
ameter should  be  read  with  an  appreciable 
stress-accent,  or  whether  it  should  be  viewed 
as  wholly  stressless.  To  be  sure,  Dr.  Richard- 
son (page  6i)  uses  the  term  ictus  as  distinct 
from  word-accent,  and  quotes  the  well-known 


elegiac  couplet  of  Tennyson  "with  a  view  of 
illustrating  more  accurately  the  relations"  of 
the  two.  But  Tennyson  was  no  believer  in 
icttts,  at  which  he  scoffed;  and  the  couplet  in 
question,  like  one  or  two  other  metrical  ex- 
periments of  the  same  sort,  was  composed 
to  emphasise  what  he  regarded  as  the  absurdity 
of  a  clash  between  verse-accent  and  word- 
accent.  Dr.  Richardson  refrains  from  com- 
mitting himself  to  an  opinion  on  this  subject; 
so  that  one  is  unable  to  say  whether,  or  not 
he  follows  Professor  Bennett's  lead  in  elim- 
inating any  such  thing  as  ictus,  at  least  from 
the  Latin  poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age.  The 
controversy,  begun  some  years  ago  between 
Professor  Bennett  on  the  one  side  and  Pro- 
fessors Hendrickson  and  Hale  on  the  other, 
has  reached  the  point  rather  of  a  truce  than 
of  a  definitive  settlement;  so  that  the  case  is 
still  sub  iudice.  The  principal  reason  for  this 
state  of  affairs  lies  in  the  fact  that  not  one  of 
the  combatants  has  thoroughly  and  systemat- 
ically made  use  of  the  abundant  evidence  to 
be  derived  from  an  understanding  of  the  ac- 
centual phenomena  of  the  Romance  languages. 

H.  T.  P. 
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American  Book  Company: 

Little  Stories  of  Germany.     By  Maude  Bar- 
rows Dutton. 

Another  book  in  the  Eclectic  Reading 
Series,  giving  a  connected  story  of  Ger- 
many by  the  means  of  a  number  of 
short  sketches  describing  each  important 
event  as  it  took  place. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

Truthful  Jane.     By  Florence  Morse  Kings- 
ley. 

The  advenlures  of  a  young  and  pretty 
English  girl  of  good  family  but  no 
money.  Jane  lives  with  her  uncle  and 
aunt  and  acts  as  nursery  governess  for 
their  children.  Her  aunt  treats  her  with 
great  unkindness,  as  do  the  rest  of  the 
family,  with  the  exception  of  her  uncle 
and  the  servants.  A  local  celebrity,  at- 
tracted by  her  beauty  and  sweetness, 
proposes  to  her,  but  Jane  refuses  him  as 
a  husband,  though  she  naively  tells  him, 
'Td  like  you  awfully  well  for  a — grand- 
father." At  la>t  her  life  with  her  rela- 
tives becomes  so  unbearable  that  she  an- 
swers '  an  advertisement  and  engages 
herself  as  companion  to  a  mysterious 
lady  who  is  going  to  America.  The 
"lady"  turns  out  to  be  a  very  clever 
smuggler  and  Jane  narrowly  escapes 
arrest  on  the  American  shore.  Here  she 
searches  for  a  long  time  vainly  for- em- 
ployment, and  at  last  in  despair  accepts 
the  position  of  housemaid  in  the  family 
of  a  typical  young  American  couple. 
Her  fruitless  interview  with  the  cele- 
brity, who  has  followed  her  to  America, 
her  troubles  with  the  irascible  Irish 
cook,  the  false  accusation  of  theft  made 
against  her,  and  finally  the  happy  solu- 
tion of  all  her  difficulties  by  the  advent 
of  a  mysterious  but  very  welcome  for- 
tune, and  her  marriage  to  the  handsome 
brother  of  her  ex-mistress,  are  graphi- 
cally described  in  these  pages. 

The  Cage.    By  Charlotte  Teller. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

The  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

A  treatise  on  Mythology  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  part  deals  with 
*'The  Myths  of  the  Gods,"  and  the 
second  part  with  "The  Myths  of  the 
Heroes."  Some  of  the  questions  dealt 
with  are:  What  is  a  Myth?  What  is  the 
relation  of  the  Myth  to  other  forms  of 
social  expression?  How  are  classical 
Myths  to  be  studied? 


A»  S.  Barnes  and  Company: 

A  Short  History  of  Social  Life  in  England. 
By  M.  B.  Synge. 

This  is  a  sketch  in  detail  of  the  social 
life  of  the  English-speaking  people  from 
"The  Speechless  Past"  to  the  present 
day.  "It  presents  a  brief  glimpse  of 
their  houses,  their  food,  clothes,  man- 
ners, punishments,  of  their  wives  and 
children,  of  their  gardens,  their  educa- 
tion, with  some  account  of  the  social 
changes  that  have  taken  place  through- 
out the  ages." 

Bowdoin  College  Library: 

Origin    and    Growth    of   the   Languages   of 
Southern  Europe  and  of  Their  Literature. 

An     Inaugural     Address.       By     Henry 
Wordsworth  Longfellow. 

This  address  was  delivered  by  Long- 
fellow on  the  occasion  of  his  induction 
into  the  office  of  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  at  Bowdoin  College.  The 
original  manuscript  of  his  address  was 
presented  to  the  library  of  Bowdoin 
College  by  his  brother,  and  it  was  so 
free  from  errors  that  it  is  now  published 
as  an  exact  copy  of  the  address  intended 
for  his  eye  alone. 

The  Broadivay  Publishing  Company: 

Predecessors  of  Cleopatra.    By  Leigh  North. 

A  short  history  of  the  lives  of  those 
women  who  long  ago  reigned  as  Queens 
of  Egypt.     Illustrated  by  five  drawings. 

Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Bureau: 

Thoughts    from    Modern    Martyrs.     Edited 
and  arranged  by  James  Anthony  Walsh. 

Dedicated  "To  the  hallowed  memory 
of  the  three  martyrs  whose  pure  souls 
are  partially  revealed  in  these  sentences; 
and  to  the  three  worthy  brothers  who 
await  in  patient  exile  the  great  reunion 
with  their   illustrious  kinsmen." 

The  Century  Company: 

East  of  Suez.    By  Frederic  Courtland  Pen- 
field. 

Mr.  Penfield  in  his  East  of  Sues 
does  for  Suez  what  he  did  for  Egypt  in 
Present  Day  Egypt.  He  describes  the 
East  in  all  its  fascination  and  allure- 
ment, and  carries  the  reader  with  him 
to  the  Ceylon  Hill  country,  Bombay, 
Jeypore,   Benares,   Canton,  and   Macao. 

American      Legislatures      and      Legislative 
Measures.     By  Paul  S.  Reinsch. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  show  how 
the  "law-making  bodies — State  and 
Federal — in  the  United  States  are  or- 
ganised and  operated."    It  contains  ten 
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chapters  under  the  titles  of  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  The  House 
of  Representatives,  The  Senate,  The 
State  Legislatures,  Legislative  Commit- 
tees, Procedure  in  State  Legislatures, 
Legislative  Apportionments  and  Elec- 
tions, The  Perversion  of  Legislative 
Action,  Public  Forces  Influencing  Legis- 
lative Action,  and  The  Legislative 
Product. 

The  Collector  and  Art  Critic  Company: 

Whistler  Notes  and  Foot-Notes  and  Other 
Memoranda.     By  A.  E.  G. 

In  the  preface  this  volume  is  intro- 
duced to  the  public  by  the  quotation, 
"This  book  was  written  for  one  sole 
reason — because  the  subject  amused  us." 
Some  of  these  studies  have  appeared 
previously  in  various  art  magazines  and 
reviews. 

G.  JV,  Dillingham  Company: 

Beat  It.    By  Hugh  McHugh. 

This  is  the  last  book  from  the  author 
of  the  "John  Henry"   books. 

Seth  Jones  of  New  Hampshire.  By  Edward 
S.  Ellis. 

A  reprint  of  the  story  that  was  pub- 
lished fifty  years  ago  as  a  dime  novel. 
It  is  presented  now  in  a  revised  and  re- 
written form. 

The  Range  Dwellers.    By  B.  M.  Bower. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

Hilma.  By  William  Tillinghast  Eldridgc. 
Cover  in  colours  by  Harrison  Fisher. 
Illustrated  by  Martin  Justice.    $1.50. 

In  this  story,  which  opens  with  a  mys- 
tery in  a  Pullman  car,  events  follow 
each  other  in  exciting  and  rapid  suc- 
cession. Among  the  characters  are  the 
heroine,  a  Royal  princess,  the  hero,  a 
young  American,  and  an  interesting 
group  of  diplomats. 

B.  W.  Dodge  and  Company: 

This  Labyrinthine  Life.  By  George  Alex- 
ander Fischer. 

A  story  of  the  Arizona  desert,  of 
which  the  author  says  in  his  foreword: 
"We  have  as  yet  no  conception  of  the 
importance  of  the  desert  from  the 
point  of  view  of  health.  We  know  to 
some  extent  what  it  means  to  the  tuber- 
culous, but  it  means  still  more  to  the 
overworked,  the  unhappy,  those  on  the 
verge  of  nen'ous  prostration,  profes- 
sional men  after  a  particularly  hard 
siege — those  who  in  any  manner  have 
drawn  too  heavily  on  their  nerve  force. 
It  is  the  place  where  even  in  a  short 
sojourn  one  grows  younger,  given 
favouring  conditions.'' 


Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Friday    the    Thirteenth.      By    Thomas    W. 
Lawson. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

The  Issue.     By  Edward  Noble.     $1.50. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

My  Life  as  an  Indian.     By  J.  W.  Schultz. 
$1.50. 

The  story  of  a  young  man  who  at  the 
age  of  twenty  goes  to  Montana  Terri- 
tory in  search  of  wild  life  and  adventure. 
With  the  Piegan  Blackfeet  he  finds  both 
and  with  them  he  casts  his  lot  for  many 
years.  He  marries  one  of  their  number, 
and  around  her  the  interest  of  the  story 
centres.  Other  characters  concerned  are 
warriors,  medicine  men,  trappers,  and  a 
rich  young  man  from  the  East  who 
comes  West,  to  forget  a  "secret  sor- 
row," and  apparently  does  so  success- 
fully by  marrying  a  beautiful  young 
Indian  girl.  Various  humorous  stories 
are  told  throughout  the  volume,  and  the 
years  of  famine  are  described  in  detail. 

J^ufficld  and  Company: 

The  Spirit  of  Labour.     By  Hutchins  Hap- 
good.     $1.50. 

This  story  deals  with  the  life  of  a 
Chicago  labour  leader  and  shows  a  new 
aspect  of  the  never-ceasing  struggle 
between  labour  and  capital.  It  is  in 
the  same  line  as  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Thief,  which  Mr.  Hapgood  wrote 
some  time   ago. 

Success  in  Life.    By  Emil  Reich.    $1.50. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  act  as 
a  complement  of  the  author's  previous 
studies  on  History  and  Philosophy.  It 
is  intended  as  a  help  to  people  in  all 
walks  of  life,  and  the  advice  given  is  the 
result  of  concrete  experience,  not  merely 
abstract  thinking. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company: 

The  Lonely  Lady  of  Grosvenor  Square.    By 
Mrs.  de  la  Pasteur. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 
Eaton  and  Mains: 

Ithuriel's  Spear.    By  W.  H.  Fitchett,  LL.D. 

This  is  a  controversial  novel  with 
some  of  its  scenes  laid  in  South  Africa 
during  the  Boer  War. 

Modern     Poets    and     Christian     Teaching. 
Tennyson.    By  William  Emory  Smyser. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  pre- 
sent those  poems  by  Tennyson  wnich 
express  the  principal  doctrines  of  his 
faith.  The  titles  of  the  chapters  are: 
Tennyson  and  the  Religious  Movements 
of  His  Time,  "In  Memoriam";  The 
Record   of    a   Spiritual    Struggle,   The 
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Answer  to  Materialism,  Of  the  Ethical 
and  Social  Bearings  of  Tennyson's 
Philosophy,  The  Spiritual  Symbolism 
of  the  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  The  Last 
Poems  of  Faith. 

Paul  Elder  and  Company: 

Sonnets  from  the  Trophies  of  Jose-Maria 
de  Heredia.  Rendered  into  English  by 
Edward  Robeson  Taylor. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  and  is  lim- 
ited to  three  hundred  copies.  It  is  re- 
vised and  contains  more  notes  than  the 
previous  editions.  Two  poems  written 
by  the  translator  are  included  in  this 
volume. 

R.  F,  Fcnno  and  Company: 

A  Sealed  Book.     By  Alice  Livingstone. 

Captured.  The  Story  of  Sandy  Ray.  By 
General  Charles  King. 

Funk  and  W agnails  Company: 

The  Psychic  Riddle.    By  I.  D.  Funk. 

In  this  volume  psychic  suggestions 
are  dealt  with,  illustrated  by  exciting 
experiences.  The  appendices  contain 
Mrs.  Emily  S.  French's  Deafness,  Colonel 
J.  S.  Dryden's  Bewildering  Experience, 
Professor  Ilyslop's  "Seems  to  Identify 
a  Spirit,"  Professor  Sombroso's  Conver- 
sion to  Spiritualism,  Camille  Flam- 
marion's  Denial. 

The  Will  to  be  Well.  By  Charles  Brodie 
Patterson.     $1.20. 

"In  the  mind  of  man  there  is  the 
dawning  of  a  new  and  vital  fact  that  the 
authority  of  law  is  resident  in  his  life; 
that  health,  strength,  and  happiness,  as 
conditions  of  mind  and  body,  must  be 
made  manifest  through  conscious  effort 
on  his  part  by  the  use  of  spiritual  quali- 
ties and  mind-faculties;  that  through 
the  indwelling  spirit  his  mind  must  be 
quickened  and  renewed,  and  his  body 
strengthened  and  made  whole.  In  this, 
the  fifth  presentation  of  this  work,  the 
author  has,  in  the  addition  of  four  new 
chapters,  given  his  latest  thought  on  the 
all-important  subject  of  mental  and 
physical  health." 

Harper  Brothers: 

Christian  Science.     By  Mark  Twain.    $i.75- 

This  is  intended  to  be  an  answer  to 
the  general  public  on  the  question  of 
Christian  Science,  and  is  the  result  of 
many  years  of  careful  study  and  investi- 
gation. The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a 
serious  light,  enlivened  now  and  then  by 
a  touch  of  humour. 

Amerigo  Vespucci.    By  Frederick  A.  Ober. 

A  biography  written  in  narrative  style, 
showing  Amerigo  Vespucci  "sailing 
across  strange  seas,  discovering  strange 
lands,  and  fighting  with  strange  tribes/' 


Sampson  Rock  of  Wall  Street.  By  Edwin 
Lefevre.    $1.50. 

To  be  reviewed  later. 

The  American  Scene.     By  Henry  James. 
Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America: 

The  Messiah  Idea  in  Jewish  History.  By 
Julius  H.  Greenstone,  Ph.D. 

The  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah  is 
traced  from  its  earliest  origins  to  the 
present  time.  It  shows  the  effect  it  had 
over  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  Jews,  the 
influence  it  exerted  over  every  historical 
period  with  which  it  came  in  contact 

The  Knickerbocker  Press: 

The  Critics  versus  Shakespeare.  A  Brief  for 
the  Defendant.    By  Francis  A.  Smith. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Memoirs  of  Arthur  Hamilton,  B.A.,  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge.  Extracted  from 
his  letters  and  diaries,  with  reminiscences 
of  his  conversation  by  his  friend,  Chris- 
topher Carr,  of  the  same  college.  By 
Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 

Houghton,  MifHin  and  Company: 

Service  Book  of  the  Holy  Orthodox-Cath- 
olic Apostolic  (Grzeco-Russian)  Church. 
Compiled,  translated  and  arranged  by  Isa- 
bel  Florence  Hapgood.     $4.00  net. 

This  Service  Book  is  intended  to  min- 
ister to  the  wants  of  those  parishes  of 
the  Eastern  Church  whose  members  have 
emigrated  to  America  and  whose  chil- 
dren have  difficulty  in  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  their  parents.  In  the  preface 
Miss  Hapgood  explains  something  about 
Eastern  ecclesiastical  symbolism  and  the 
symbolic  meaning  of  the  lights,  which 
have  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church. 

John  Lane  and  Company: 

In  My  Lady's  Garden.    By  Katrina  Trask. 

This  has  appeared  previously  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  is  a  short  story 
told  in  the  form  of  a  diary. 

Legal  Literature  Company: 

Frailties  of  the  Jury.  By  Henry  S.  Wilcox. 

This  volume  discusses  the  twelve  ad- 
ministrators of  law,  and  has  chapters 
that  deal  with  "Perception,  Honesty, 
Memory,  Bias,"  and  "Bench,  Bar,  and 
Jury." 

/.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company: 

German  Religious  Life  in  Colonial  Times. 
By  Lucy  Forney  Bittenger. 

A  history  of  the  religious  life  among 
the  Germans  in  the  Colonial  Era,  deal- 
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ing  with  the  different  sects  collectively 
rather  than  separately.  The  subject  is 
treated  under  the  headings  of  "The  Sep- 
aratists," "The  Church  People,"  "The 
Moravians,"  "The  Methodists,"  and 
"The  German  Churches  during  the  Rev- 
olution." 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

Principles    of    Secondary    Education.      By 
Charles  de  Garmo. 

It  is  intended  to  set  forth  in  this  vol- 
ume that  secondary  schools  do  not  at  the 
present  time  bear  the  close  relation  to 
after  life  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
do.  "It  discusses  the  best  combinations 
of  studies  and  the  way  to  combine  edu- 
cation for  insight,  with  training  for  effi- 
ciency." 

The  Kinsman.    By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
Reviewed  in  the  March  number. 

Freedom  in  the  Church.  By  Alexander  V.  G. 
Allen.    $1.50  net. 

This  treatise  is  a  protest  against  the 
modern  tendency  to  change  the  perspect- 
ive of  the  Christian  faith  by  throwing 
certain  doctrines  into  prominence. 
Among  his  chapters  are  "The  Vows 
of  the  Clergy,"  "Clerical  Honesty," 
"Interpretation  of  the  Virgin-birth  ifi 
the  Ancient  Church,"  and  "Change  in 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  at  the 
Reformation." 

Newer  Ideals  of  Peace.     By  Jane  Addams. 
$1.25. 

Parts  of  two  chapters  of  this  book  have 
appeared  in  the  North  American  Review 
and  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  and 
are  comprised  of  sketches  showing  "the 
gradual  development  in  moral  substi- 
tutes for  war  in  the  industrial  quarter 
of  a  cosmopolitan  city  where  the  moral- 
ity exhibits  marked  social  and  inter- 
national aspects." 

Elementary  English  Composition.    By  Tuley 
Francis  Huntingdon,  A.M.    50  cents. 

This  volume  is  for  use  in  the  highest 
of  the  grammar-school  grades  and  the 
lowest  of  the  high  school,  and  is  de- 
signed to  pave  the  way  of  the  student 
for  Elements  of  English  Composition, 
by  the  same  author. 

Labour  and   Capital.     By  Goldwin   Smith. 
This  letter  appeared  some  time  ago 
under  the  title  of  Progress  and  Revolu- 
tion.   In  view  of  recent  events  it  is  now 
published  in  an  amplified  form. 

Before  Adam.     By  Jack  London. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Her  Majesty's  Rebels.    By  S.  R.  Lysaght. 
This   novel    furnishes   an    interesting 
struggle  between  love  and  politics  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  who  is  already  a  suc- 
cessful politician. 


Psychology  of  Religious  Belief.  By  James 
Bissett  Pratt,  Ph.D.    $1.50. 

The  history  of  religious  belief  treated 
from  the  psychological  standpoint,  using 
the  results  of  anthology  and  the  history 
of  religion.  It  is  written  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  make  it  interesting  not 
only  to  the  technical  but  the  general 
reader.  The  Elements  of  Psychic  Life 
and  Types  of  Belief  in  Mature  Life 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  Psycho- 
logical Review  and  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Religious  Psychology  and  Edu- 
cation. 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales.  Edited  for 
school  use  by  Robert  H.  Beggs. 

Educational.  This  book  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  pupils  in  the  lower  gram- 
mar grades. 

Marshall,  Jones  Company: 

The  Four  Gospels  Harmonized  and  Trans- 
lated. By  Count  Levi  N.  Tolstoy.  Trans- 
lated from  the  original  Russian  and  edited 
by  Leo  Wiener. 

McAuliffe  and  Booth: 

A  Letter  of  Advice  to  a  Young  Gentleman. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Frank  C. 
Erb. 

Mount  Tom  Press: 

The  Voice  of  the  Machines.  By  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee. 

This  is  called  an  introduction  to  the 
twentieth  century,  and  contains  "The 
Men  Behind  the  Machines,"  "The  Lan- 
guage of  the  Machines,"  "The  Machines 
as  Poets,"  and  "The  Ideas  Behind  the 
Machines." 

The  Outing  Publishing  Company: 

A  Break  in  Training.  By  Arthur  Ruhl.  $1.25. 

A  series  of  tales  of  progress  and  con- 
quest in  American  school  and  college 
athletics.  They  are  as  follows :  "A  Break 
in  Training,"  "Between  the  Acts,"  "His 
First  Race,"  "The  Quitter,"  "Left  Be- 
hind," "Wings  of  Clay,"  "With  the 
Hounds,"  and  "The  Men  They  Used  to 
Be."  It  is  illustrated  bv  a  frontispiece 
in  colour  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 

The  Book  of  Camping  and  Woodcraft.  By 
Horace  Kephart.    $1.50. 

If  you  are  contemplating  taking  a 
camping  trip,  this  book  tells  you  what 
to  take  and  how  to  use  it.  "A  guide  to 
life  in  the  open." 

The  White  Darkness.    By  Laurence  Mott. 
Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

Prisoners  of  Fortune.  A  Tale  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony.  By  Ruel  Perley 
Smith. 

Reviewed  in  the  March  number. 
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In  tiK-  J'ath  of  the  Alphabet.  By  Frances 
D.  (icrmain. 

'J'his  is  a  history  of  the  alphabet  from 
its  earlit:st  beginnings  to  the  present 
time.  The  author  was  helped  in  the 
work  by  leading  archaeologists,  who  at 
the  time  were  carrying  on  extensive  re- 
searches in  Kgypt. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

The  Works  of  Mrs.  ClaskcU  in  Might  Vol- 
umes, with  a  (iencral  Biographical  Intro- 
duction and  a  Oitical  Introduction  to  each 
Vohnne.     By  Dr.  A.  W.  Wood. 

This  is  the  Knutsford  edition  of  Mrs. 
(iaskell's  works,  which  consist  of  Mary 
liarton,  Cranford,  Ruth,  North  and 
South,  My  Lady  Ludlow,  Sylvia's 
Lovers,  Cousin  Phillis,  and  Wives  and 
Daughters. 

A  Draught  of  the  liluc.  Translated  from  the 
original  MSS. 

Reviewed  in  the  March  number. 

SaalHeld  Publishing  Company: 

"Says  Mr.  Devery."  By  Percy  Lindon- 
Iloward. 

Jn  his  introduction  the  author  says 
that  it  is  decidi-dly  not  a  novel,  the  ad- 
vantage of  which  is,  he  says,  "that  you 
can  read  it  backwards  or  forwards  or 
you  can  begin  in  the  middle.  Mr.  Devery 
in  one  place  defines  the  difTerence  be- 
tween a  banker  and  a  bandit  as  "one 
is  authorised  by  law."  "Woman's  Rights 
and  Wrongs."  "The  Divine  Art  of  Loaf- 
ing," "Some  Dinners  1  have  Met,"  and 
"Breach  of  Promise  Ladies"  are  among 
some  of  the  chapters  of  the  book. 

Norroy,  Diplomatic  Agent.  By  George 
Bronson   Howard. 

These  stories  concern  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  young  man  of  unusual  adroit- 
ness and  almost  superhuman  insight  and 
nerve.  It  is  shown  in  the  first  tale  how 
without  his  machinations  the  new  Re- 
pul)lic  of  Panama  could  not  have  been 
born.  In  another  place  he  is  pitted 
against  a  very  beautiful  woman,  who  is 
trying  to  steal  the  plans  of  the  defence 
of  New  York  for  ICngland,  then  he  gets 
into  rntanglements  with  Japan,  from 
which  he  extricates  himself  by  skilful 
mantruvring.  Finally,  as  a  friend  of 
the  Chief  Kxecutive,  he  discovers  the 
.source  of  the  wi>rk  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. a\id  does  it  proficiently  and  thor- 
oughly. 

Charles  Seribner's  Sons: 

Peer  (ivnt.  By  Henrik  Ibsen.  With  Intro- 
duction by  William  Archer. 

The  fourth  book  in  a  series  of  the  col- 
lected works  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  which  are 
copyrighted  in  eleven  volumes. 


American  Liberal  Education.  By  Andrew 
Fleming  West 

The  underlying  principle  of  these 
papers  is  that  the  "American  college 
is  the  one  thing  in  our  higher  educa- 
tion most  worth  maintaining."  They  are 
classified  as  "The  Tutorial  System  in 
College,"  "The  Changing  Conception  of 
the  'Faculty'  in  American  Universities," 
"True  and  False  Standards  of  Graduate 
Work,"  "The  Present  Peril  to  Liberal 
lulucation,"  "The  Length  of  the  College 
Course,"  and  "The  American  College." 

77/r  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

The  Dust  of  Conflict.     By  Harold  Bindloss. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  that 
period  preceding  our  war  with  Spain. 
The  hero,  a  man  of  good  connections 
socially,  is  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cuba. 
With  some  of  his  companions  he  is 
forced  to  join  the  Sin  Verguenza.  The 
oath  of  allegiance  to  this  association  gets 
him  into  trouble  later  when  he  falls  in 
with  the  Loyalists.  By  the  sinking  of 
the  battleship  Maine  he  is  thrown  again 
with  the  Insurgents.  The  love  theme  in 
the  story  is  one  of  self-sacrifice  and 
atonement. 

77/6'  Young  Churchman  Company: 

Via  Crucis.  lesson  of  Holy  Week.  By 
Canon  Tolmon. 

Many  of  these  meditations  were  writ- 
ten in  Jerusalem,  where  Christ  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  and  died.  Canon 
Tolman  has  followed  Holtzmann  (Leben 
Jesu)  and  his  historical  setting  where 
the  order  of  events  of  this  week  are 
disputed. 

The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  Rev. 
A.  C.  A.  Hall. 

The  sermons  were  delivered  during 
the  Lent  of  1906,  and  consist  of  "The 
Temple  of  God,"  "The  Living  Water," 
"The  Fire  of  God,"  "The  Breath  of 
God,"  "The  Finger  of  God,"  and  "The 
Unction  from  the  Holy  One." 

The  Voice  of  My  Prayer.  Short  Medita- 
tions for  Sundays  and  Holy  Days.  By 
Shirley  C.  Hughson. 

IVcstern  Literary  Press: 

Orpheus  To-day.  Saint  Francis  of  the 
Trees,  and  Other  Verse.  By  William  Nor- 
man Guthrie. 

These  ar«  divided  into  groups  of  "Or- 
pheus of  To-day,"  "The  Dewdrops," 
"Sewanec,"  "Lyrics  and  Kindred  Verse," 
"The  Book  of  Symbolic  Odes,"  "Love's 
Dawn,"  "Love's  Sunrise,"  "A  Vision  of 
New  Hellas,"  "Translation  from  Leo- 
I>ardi  and  Goethe. 
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SALES     OF     BOOKS     DURING    THE 

MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  popu- 
lar new  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold  be- 
tween the  1st  of  February  and  the  ist  of 
March. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Captain  of  Kansas.    Tracy.     (Clode.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

6.  Half   a   Rogue.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)  $1.50. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN. 

1.  Peer   Gynt.     Ibsen.      (Scribner.)    $1.00. 

2.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The      Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The   Beloved   Vagabond.     Locke.      (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50  . 

5.  The  Far   Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Sovereign  Remedy.     Steele.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN. 

1.  The  Far   Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Running  Water.    Mason.    (Century.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Mystery.     White  and  Adams.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

6.  Before  Adam.  London.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.      (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

5.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The   Mysterv.     White  and   Adams.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  The   Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Christian  Science.   Twain.    (Harper.)  $1.75. 

3.  The  Squaw  Man.     Faversham.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Off  the  Rocks.    Grcnfell.    (Sunday  School 

Times.)  $1.00. 

5.  Sampson  Rock  of  Wall   Street.     Lefevre. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  Prisoners.    Cholmondely.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Doctor.    Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

4.  Whispering  Smith.     Spearman.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The    Lonely    Ladj'    of    Grosvenor    Square. 

De  la  Pasture.     (Dutton.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.      (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Mystery.     White  and   Adams.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Perfect     Tribute.       Andrew.       (Scribner.) 

50  cents. 

6.  Joseph  Vance.  De  Morgan.  (Henry  Holt  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Christian  Science.   Twain.    (Harper.)  $1.75. 

4.  Half  a   Rogue.      MacGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The     Privateers.       Watson.       (Doublcday, 

Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Mystery.     White  and  Adams.     (Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Mcrrili   Co.)   $1.50. 

2.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Jane  Cable.    McCutcheon.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Fighting  Chance.    Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.    Klein-Hornblow. 

(Dillingham.)  $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

1.  The  Second  Generation.    Philfips.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

2.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.  (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.00. 

4.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Mcrrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Viper  of  Milan.     Bo  wen.     (McClurc, 

Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 
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CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

1.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobtfs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)   $1.50. 

4.  Joseph  Vance.  De  Morgan.  (Henry  Holt  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Lonely    Lady    of    Grosvenor    Square. 

De  la  Pasture.     (Button.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)   $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Whispering  Smith.     Spearman.   (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

4.  Christian  Science.    Twain.  (Harper.)  $1.75. 

5.  The   Mystery.     White  and    Adams.      (Mc- 

Clure,   Phillips   &   Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Awakening   of    Helena    Richie.      De- 

liand.     (Harper.)   $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenhcim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Second  Generation.     Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Mystery.     White  and   Adams.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.  (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00. 

6.  Whispering  Smith.     Spearman.   (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

2.  Whispering  Smith.     Spearman.   (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Balance  of  Power.     Goodrich.     (Out- 

ing.) $1.50. 

4.  Trusia.     Brinton.     (Jacobs.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Blood.    Hichens.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Lady  Betty  across  the  Water.    Williamson. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

DENVER,  COL. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)   $1.50. 

2.  The   Doctor.     Connor.      (Revell.)    $1.50. 

3.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Privateers.    Watson.  (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Prisoners.     Cholmondely.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 


3.  The  Doctor.    Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

4.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.    Klein-Hornblow. 

(Dillingham.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00. 

5.  The   Mystery.     White  and   Adams.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  By  the  Light  of  the  Soul.    Freeman.  (Har- 

per.) $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)   $1.50. 

2.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   Mystery.     White   and   Adams.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.)  $1.00. 

5.  The  Far  Horizon.    Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  By  the  Light  of  the  Soul.    Freeman.    (Har- 

per.) $1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS.    MINN. 


I. 


2. 
3- 


The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 
The   Saint.     Fogazzaro.     (Putnam.)   $1.50. 
The  Far  Horizon.    Malet.    (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.     Little.  (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00. 

5.  By  the  Light  of  the  Soul.    Freeman.    (Har- 

per.) $1.50. 

6.  The   Mystery.     White  and  Adams.     (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

1.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.  Klein-Hornblow. 

(Dillingham.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Bishop  of  Cottontown.    Moore.    (Win- 

ston.) $1.50. 

5.  Pigs  is  Pigs.    Butler.     (McClure,  Phillips  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Jane  Cable.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

I.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  ?i.50. 
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2.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Lonely    Lady   of    Grosvenor    Square. 

De  la  Pasture.     (Dutton.)  $1.50. 

5.  Christian  Science.    Twain.  (Harper.)  $1.75. 

6.  From   a   College   Window.    Benson.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.25. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Awakening  of  Helena  Richie.    Deland. 

(Harper.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Dragon  Painter.     Fenollosa.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 
^4.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Fighting  Chance.    Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Saint.    Fogazzaro.     (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     Lawson.    (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Dust  of  Conflict.    Bindloss.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The     Breath     of     the     Runners.       Mears. 

(Stokes.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  fi.50. 

5.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Doubloons.    Phillpotts.     (McClure,  Phillips 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Malefactor.  Oppenheim.  (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Peer  Gynt.     Ibsen.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Second  Generation.     Phillips.    (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Spinner  in  the  Sun.    Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.     Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  ^1.50. 

2.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Doctor.    Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Fighting  Chance.     Chambers.    (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

6.  Jane  Cable.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The  Malefactor.     Oppenheim.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Joseph  Vance.    De  Morgan.     (Holt.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Port    of    Missing   Men.      Nicholson. 

(Pobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 


4.  Captain  of  the  Kansas.     Tracy.     (Qode.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Doctor.    Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Dust  of  Conflict.    Bindloss.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Captain  of  the  Kansas.     Tracy.     (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  By  the  Light  of  the  Soul.    Freeman.    (Har- 

per.) $1.50. 

6.  Jane  Cable.    McCutcheon.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  Whispering    Smith.       Spearman.       (Scrib 

ner.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Mystery.     White  and  Adams.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Doctor.    Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

4.  McDonald  of  Oregon.     Dye.     (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Second  Generation.     Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Capfain  of  the  Kansas.     Tracy.     (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Christian  Science.    Twain.    (Harper.)  $1.75. 

4.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

5.  My  Life  as  an  Indian.     Schultz.     (Double- 

day.  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Dust  of  Conflict.    Bindloss.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Mystery.     White  and  Adams.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Whispering  Smith.    Spearman.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The     Privateers.      Watson.       (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.     Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Far  Horizon.    Malet.    (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Joseph  Vance.  De  Morgan.  (Henry  Holt  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 
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4.  Conniston.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50.  6.  Whispering  Smith.    Spearman.     (Scribner.) 

5.  Half  a  Rojriic.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mcrrill  $1.50. 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Fighting  Chance.     Chanibcrs.     (Apple-  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

ton.)   $1.50. 

I.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL.  2.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

1.  The  Second  Generation.     Phillips.     (Apple-  3-  The     Privateers.       Watson.       (Doubleday, 

ton.)  $1.50.  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson.  4-  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50.  Co.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Saint.    Foj;::azzaro.     (Putnam.)  $1.50.  5-  White  Fang.    London.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  By  the  Light  of  the  Soul.    Freeman.   (liar-  0.  Coniston.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

per.)  $1.50. 

5.  Whispering  Smith.    Spearman.     (Scribner.)  TOLEDO,   OHIO. 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malct.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  i-  The   Doctor.     Connor.      (Revell.)   $1.50. 

Co.)   $1.50.  2.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  3-  Jane  Cable.     McCutcheon.     (Dodd,Mead  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

1.  The  Doctor.     C'onnor.     (Revell.)  $1.50.  4-  Coniston.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Fighting  Chance.     Chambers.     (Apple-  5-  Pig^^  is   Pigs.     Butler.     (McClure,   Phillips 

ton.)   $1.50.  &  Co.)  50  cents. 

3.  Coniston.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50.  6.  The  Fighting  Chance.     Chambers.     (Apple- 

4.  White  Fang.     London.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50.  ton.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Treasure  of  Heaven.     Corelli.     (Dodd. 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50.  From    the    above   list    the    six    best    selling 

6.  Tides    of    Barnegat.       Smith.     (Scribner.)  books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 

$1.50.  system: 

POINTS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives     10 

2d  ''  "  8 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson.  "  '*         3^  "  "  7 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50.  "  "         4th  ;*  |*  6 

2.  The  I^dy  of  the  Dec«)ration.    Little.     (Cen-  "  "  5th  "  "  5 

tury.)   $1.00.  "  "         6th  "  "  4 

3.  The     Malefactor.        Oppenheim.        (Little,  

4.  The  Saint.    Fogazzaro.     (Putnam.)  $1.50.  ^^^'^  SELLING  BOOKS. 

5.  By  the  Light  of  the  Soul.    Freeman.    (Har-  According   to    the    foregoing   lists,    the    six 

^    ^P^r*  .  *^'^°:  n,      .      ,TT  X  A  books   which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 

6.  Christian  Science.    Twain.  (Harper.)  $1.75.  demand  during  the  month  are: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  POINTS 

I.  The  Port  of  Mis.sing  Men.     Nicholson. 

1.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Mcrrill  (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50 282 

Co.)  $1.50.  2.  Half   a    Rogue.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs- 

2.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Merrill  Co.)  $1.50 135 

Co.)  $1.50.  3.  The  Doctor.    Connor.    (Revell)  $1.50..  128 

3.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson.  4.  The  Malefactor.     Oppenheim.     (Little, 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50.  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50 112 

4.  Jane  Cable.    McCutcheon.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  5,  The  Far  Horizon.    Malet.  (Dodd,  Mead 

Co.)  $1.50.  &  Co.)  $1.50 84 

5.  Princess    Maritza.      Brebncr.      (McBride.)  6.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips,  (Ap- 

$1.50-  plcton.)  $1.50 ;     76 
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College 
Songs 


Prcsiclenl  Hadley  of  Yale  has  lately 
been  making  some  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  college  songs,  dis- 
cussing it  in  a  spirit  of 
entire  detachment. 
"Princeton,"  said  he. 
"has  the  finest  of  all  col- 
lege songs  in  'Old  Nassau.'  "  This  opin- 
ion we  believe  to  be  thoroughly  sound.  In 
the  first  place,  "Old  Nassau"  belongs  dis- 
tinctively to  Princeton  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  has  a  fine,  embattled  swing  about 
it  which  few  other  college  songs  possess. 
No  matter  what  one's  own  academic  an- 
tecedents may  have  been,  he  cannot  wit- 
ness unmoved  the  sight  of  a  thousand 
Princeton  men,  massed  together  on  a 
football  field  at  Ihe  moment  when  their 
side  is  losing,  and  all  as  one  man  uncover- 
ing while  they  thunder  out  undauntedly 
the  strains  of  "Old  Nassau."  There  is 
something  in  it  which  suggests  the  old 
Covenanter  spirit,  something  that  will  not 
yield,  but  will  face  disaster  with  an 
almost  Iriiiinphant  courage.  And  this  is 
quite  in  accord  with  Princeton's  historj' 
and  the  deep-dyed  Calvinism  of  its  early 
days. 


But  President  Hadley  was  scarcely  just 
when  he  went  on  to  say:  "Yale  has  no 
good  college  songs.  Perhaps  'Amici'  and 
'Down  the  Field'  are  the  best  of  them." 
This  is  not  very  discriminating.  "Amici" 
is.  to  be  sure,  a  fine  old  song,  of  whiclLthe 
words  appeal  strongly  to  the  sentiment 
of  .lolidarity  which  American  undergrad- 
uates once  possessed ;  but  it  is  not  pe- 


culiarly Yalensian.  The  music  is  that  of 
the  old  ballad,  ".\iinie  Lisle."  and,  fitted 
to  other  words,  it  has  been  taken  over 
bodily  by  Cornell  rtien  as  their  one  special 
college  song.  As  for  "Down  the  Field," 
the  preliminary  part  of  it  has  no  swing 
whatever.  The  march  itself  is  brisk  and 
stirring;  but  it  is  meant  for  instrumental, 
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D.10  Bentd,  nuthi.t  "f  Thr  Field  jnd  Form 
rUndy  Bmk 

and  not  vocal,  rendering.  It  is  fine  when 
played  by  a  good  band,  but  thin  and  flat 
when  sung  without  accompaniment.  It 
has  none  of  those  rich  chords  and  full, 
deep  harmonies  which  ought  to  charac- 
terise the  rallying  song  of  a  great,  uni- 
versity. We  wonder  why  President  Had- 
Icy  overlooked  "For  God,  for  Country, 
and  for  Yale."  To  he  sure,  its  composer 
stole  some  bars  from  "Die  Wacht  am 
Rhein,"  yet  there  is  enough  in  it  that  is 
individual  to  make  it  Yale's,  and  Yale's 
alone.  The  lilt  and  devil-may-care  aban- 
don of  "Boola"  are  Yale  to  the  very  core. 


President  Hadley's  Alma  Mater  might 
claim  a  great  deal  more  for  herself  than 

the  possession  of  one  or  two  spirited  songs. 
She  has,  in  fact,  given  to  all  her  sister  in- 
stitutions a  sheaf  of  melodies  which  have 
now  become  common  property,  but  which 
were  first  sung  by  Yale  men  on  the  fence 
at  evening  time,  "Upidee,"  "The  Bull- 
dog," "The  Son  of  a  Gambolicr',"  "Good 
Night,  Ladies,"  and  all  the  best  of  the 
old-timers  came  out  of  Yale,  though  now 
they  belong  to  any  one  and  every  one. 
Yale  minstrelsy,  like  Yale  slang,  has  al- 
ways been   original   and   catchy.     It   is 


Harvard  which  ought  to  deplore  its  ster- 
ility in  the  field  of  song.  "Fair  Harvard" 
has  the  unfortunate  distinction  of  being 
the  most  lackadaisical  of  all  the  college 
Ueder.  As  is  well  known,  its  music  is  the 
old  Irish  melody  to  which  Thomas  Moore 
wrote  the  verses  beginning,  "Believe  me 
if  all  those  endearing  young  charms,"  and 
it  was  immensely  popular  in  the  days  of 
the  sentimental  ballad ;  but  its  quaverings 
suggest  the  unsteady  voice  of  a  love-sick 
girl ;  and  that  Harvard  men  should  feel 
any  inspiration  when  they  whine  it  out, 
is  to  us  quite  inconceivable.  Columbia 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  some  very 
spirited  words  in  its  chosen  song,  "Stand, 
Columbia,"  but  it  was  not  so  fortunate 
when  it  fitted  them  to  Haydn's  "Gott  Er- 
halte  Franz  den  Kaiser," — the  Austrian 
national  air — because  this  had  already 
been  once  conveyed  by  the  hymnologists, 
who  dubbed  it  "Austria."  As  such  it  has 
been  sung  for  several  generations  in  the 
churches  with  words  written  by  John 
Newton  and  beginning,  "Glorious  things 
of  Thee  are  spoken."  Hence,  when 
"Stand.  Columbia"  is  sung,  though  the 
music  is  superb,  everybody  knows  that  it 
is  not  Columbia's.  The  music  of  few 
college  songs,  indeed,  originated  in  the 
colleges  that  sing  them :  yet  most  of  them 
have  sources  so  remote  as  to  have  been 
forgotten — which  is  decidedly  an  advan- 
tage. Thus,  Columbia  has  one  song  which 
really  belongs  to  it.  in  "Sans  Souci."  The 
air  is  German;  but  it  was  practically 
new  to  every  one  when  its  present  words 
were  written  for  it ;  and,  therefore,  no 
other  university  can  claim  it  now. 


When  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
songs  which  generations  of  undergrad- 
uates and  alumni  regard  with  very  gen- 
uine affection  and  reverence  are  at  best 
adaptations,  the  utter  futility  of  more 
ephemeral  production  is  not  a  cause  for 
wonder.  There  is  hardly  a  popular  air 
that  is  not  immediately  twisted  about  for 
local  college  use  with  words  which  are.  if 
possible,  even  worse  than  those  of  the 
original.  The  undergraduates  of  at  least 
half  a  dozen  of  our  American  colleges 
for  the  past  three  or  four  years  have 
been  rendering  conflicting  but  equally 
puerile      versions      of      "Dolly      Grey." 


I 


m^^ 


I 


Jvlin  T,  McCuK-lieun  unJ  Uji 

The  song  beginning  "More  work  for  the 
undertaker,  another  little  job  for  the 
casket-maker,"  which  the  Yale  cheering 
sections  reserve  each  year  for  the  Prince- 
ton and  Harvard  contests,  is  very  little 
changed  since  it  was  originally  sung  in 
the  London  music  halls  ten  years  ago, 
when  it  narrated  the  misadventures  of 
one  Sc)loiiion  Gills.  Not  only  the  airs, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  words,  of  such 
familiar  songs  as  "The  Bowery. '  "Mag- 
gie Murphy's  Home."  "The  Man  who 
Broke  the  Bank  at  Monte  Carlo."  "The 
Streets  of  Cairo,"  "Ta  Ra  Ra  Boom  Da 
Ay,"  "Down  Where  the  Wurtzburger 
Flows,"  "Didn't  He  Ramble,"  have  been 
carefully  drilled  into  the  singing  sections 
of  the  universities,  while  there  was  one 
year  when  there  were  practically  as  many 
versions  of  "Mr.  Dooley"  in  use  as  there 
were  educational  institutions  possessed  of 
athletic  aspirations. 


Authors  who  can  ilhistrate  their  own 
writings  are  not  yet  common,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith 


Arthur 
Heming 


and  Mr.  Frederic  Remington  to  popular- 
ise this  sort  of  double  artistic  hfc.  Per- 
haps the  courage  re- 
quired to  challenge  at 
one  stroke  the  c a sti ga- 
llons of  two  different 
sets  of  critics  is  what 
keeps  the  numlier  small.  It  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith's  Venetian 
water  colours  are  greatly  admired  by  the 
entire  tribe  of  popular  novelists,  while  his 
novels  are  the  delight  of  his  fellow-paint- 
ers. The  admiration  accorded  to  un- 
doubted bravery  is  therefore  due  to  Mr. 
.\rthur  Henung,  the  latest  aspirant  for 
these  dual  honours.  Mr.  Heming's  talent 
as  an  artist  has  already  been  proved;  his 
achievements  as  an  author  are  still  before 
him.  He  should  at  least  have  the  credit 
for  beginning  modestly  and  in  a  ticld  that 
is  his  own  by  right  of  discovery.  His 
first  book,  Spirit  Lake,  which  is  to  be 
published  in  a  few  weeks,  is  a  story  of  the 
Indians  of  tlie  Canadian  Northwest.  Mr. 
Heming  has  spent  much  of  his  lime  for 
fifteen  years  or  more  among  these  Indians, 
so  he  knows  them  and  their  country  by 
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personal  experience.  He  has  travelltrr.l 
thousands  of  miles  hy  canoe,  snowshoes, 
"prairie  schooner,"  dog-train,  raft, 
jumper,  pack-lrain,  liorse.  sailboat,  and 
buckboard.  He  has  paddled  and  port- 
aged with  the  "fur  brigade"  from 
Abitibi.  has  run  and  camped  with  dog 
brigades  hi  Athabasca.  He  has  ridden 
the  range  with  cow  punchers,  and  floated 
down  rivers  with  river  drivers;  hunted 
with  Indians  and  half-breeds,  and  camped 
with  prospectors  and  miners.  Out  of  all 
these  experiences  he  has  written  a  book 
that,  we  are  promised,  gives  a  very  differ- 
ent picture  of  the  Northwest  Indian  from 


any  that  has  been  made  before.  The 
photograph  on  another  page  sho4Vs  Mr. 
Heming  in  the  hunting  costume  which 
the  Indians  compelled  him  to  don  before 
they  would  allow  him  to  go  on  their 
hiuiting  expeditions  wilb  them. 


Underneath  the  humour  a  very  serious 
sermon  may  be  read  in  Mr.  McCutcheon's 
htesi  book,  Cougrfssman  Pumphrey,  the 
People's  Friend.  The  congressman,  be- 
fore his  departure  for  Washington, 
makes  decided  promises  to  his  constit- 
uents   in    his    home    town    of    Minerva 
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Junction.    The  insurance  thieves,  the  cor- 
rupt politicians,  the  tyrannical  railroads 

are  all  to  hear  from  Con- 
John  T.  gressman  Pumphrey. 
McCutchcon's  But  in  the  national  cap- 
Latest  Book         ital      the      congressman 

finds  an  atmosphere  and 
a  morr.^  code  far  different  from  that  of 
Minerva  Junction.  He  speedily  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  Senator  Octopus  and 
Colonel  Bunker,  the  great  railroad  attor- 
ney, and  discovers  in  them  many  amiable 
qualities.  His  point  of  view  very  quickly 
changes;  he  is  shown  the  practical  and 
political  way  to  silence  hostile  newspaper 
criticism  at  home,  and  learns  that  a  sal- 
ary of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  not 
affluence  in  modern  Washington.  The 
end  of  the  book  shows  him  at  a  verv  criti- 
cal  point  of  his  career. 

The  Baroness  Orczy,  whose  new  novel, 
The  Gates  of  Kami,  is  to  be  published 

some  time  this  month. 
The  has  given   a  very  inter- 

Baroness  esting     sketch     of     her 

Orczy  career     and     aspirations 

in  the  following  letter, 
which  was  received  in  this  country  a  few 
weeks  ago: 

Although  all  my  literary  successes  have  been 
achieved  in  England  with  English  books,  I 
am  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  and  never  came  to 
this  country  or  spoke  a  word  of  English  until 
I  was  fifteen. 

1  was  born,  at  Tarna-Eors,  in  Hungary,  and 
am  about  the  last  of  a  very  ancient  Hungarian 
aristocratic  family,  who  all  served  their  coun- 
try from  time  immemorial  in  the  diplomatic 
and  foreign  service.  My  father,  Baron  Orczy. 
was  a  distinguished  diplomatist  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  musician,  and  at  one  time  was 
director  of  the  National  Opera  House  of 
Budapesth.  Thus  it  was  that  I  distinctly  recol- 
lect my  first  experiences  of  the  theatre — 
namely,  at  four  years  of  age  witnessing  part 
of  a  performance  of  Gounod's  Faust. 

I  originally  meant  to  be  an  artist — a  great 
artist,  nothing  short  of  Angelica  KauflFman's 
fame  would  satisfy  me.  I  studied  art  very 
seriously  for  years,  and,  strange  to  say,  was 
most  enthusiastic  about  it — strange  because  I 
never  had  more  than  a  very  superficial  talent 
for  it,  and  never  seemed  to  have  had  the  faint- 
est desire  to  write,  or  exhibited  the  slightest 
talent  for  it. 

But    I   was   always   a   great    reader    and   an 


(< 
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ardent  playgoer,  and  I  suppose  was  quite  un- 
consciously storing*away  in  my  mind  ideas  and 
knowledge  of  technique,  observations  of  char- 
acter, and  dramatic  notions,  which  must  have 
fermented  for  years  and  stood  me  in  good 
stead  when  I  finally  took  up  literature  as  the 
work  of  my  life. 

I  had  exhibited  several  times  at  that  much- 
maligned  institution,  the  Royal  Academy,  en- 
couraged as  I  was  in  those  days  by  my  dear 
old  friend,  Edwin  Long,  R.A.,  the  creator  of 
that  wonderfully  popular  picture,  "The  Baby- 
lonian Marriage  Market."  Much  abused  by 
the  critics,  Edwin  Long  was  in  the  eighties, 
facile  princeps,  the  most  popular  artist  of  his 
day,  and  1  spent  many  happy  days  in  his  studio 
watching  him  paint,  and  sitting  to  him  for 
some  of  his  most  popular  pictures.  He  dis- 
liked professional  models  intensely,  and  in  his 
Christ  Preaching  from  the  Waters,"  his 
Zeuxis  at  Crotona,"  and  many  other  pictures 
there  are  several  very  faithful  portraits  of  me, 
while  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  brilliant  pic- 
tures of  ancient  Egypt  first  sowed  those  seeds 
in  my  mind  which  have  now  brought  forth 
The  Gates  of  Kamt. 

While  studying  art  I  met  my  husband,  Mr. 
Montagu  Barstow,  already  then  a  well-known 
black-and-white  and  water-colour  artist;  for 
a  few  years  after  my  marriage  I  joined  him  in 
doing  numberless  illustrations  for  books  and 
magazines.  He  also  initiated  me  into  the 
beauties  and  mysteries  of  silver-point  drawing, 
of  which  he  has  done  many  well-known  and 
noted  examples.  His  work,  of  course,  is  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  brilliant  early 
days  of  Pick-me-up,  when  a  galaxy  of  the 
most  noted  black-and-white  artists  helped  to 
make  that  little  pennyworth  one  of  the  most 
important  artistic  publications  of  the  day.  My 
black-and-white  work.  I  fancy,  would  mostly 
be  found  in  some  of  Newnes's  periodicals,  also 
in  some  of  Raphael  Tuck's  books  for  children ; 
but  I  have  since  been  compelled  to  give  up 
art  work  altogether. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  name  my 
favourite  authors — I  love  them  all — and  would 
in  my  heart  do  one  of  my  great  favourites  an 
injustice  by  giving  the  precedence  to  another. 
I  think  on  the  whole,  though,  that  the  author 
who  most  appeals  to  me  is  Bret  Harte ;  against 
that — and  I  say  this  in  all  humility — the  author 
who  has  most  influenced  my  work  is  certainly 
Victor  Hugo.  My  critics  have  been  kind 
enough  to  praise  my  style  apart  from  the  mere 
plot  of  my  books.  What  merit  my  style  has 
I  owe  in  a  great  measure  to  the  constant,  lov- 
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ing  perusal  of  that  great  prophet  of  the  ro- 
mantic, the  ideal  in  art.  People  now — kind, 
indulgent  people — serious,  hard-thinking  men 
as  well  as  more  frivolous  people — have  told 
me  that  in  the  play  of  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel, 


eminently,  Tennyson,  or  Heine,  or  that  ex- 
C|iiisile  Persian  poet.  Mirza-ScafFy.  I  find  have 
a  most  inspiring  effect,  while  before  writing 
le  Victor  Hugo  is  perfect  manna 
rilderness. 


as   well   as   in   the  book,  and   in   all   my   latf 
works,  the  lose  scenes  have  always  seemed  t 


ther 


1   and  c 


Noi 


1   1 


tackle  a  love  scene  ( incidentally,  the  most 
difticult,  and  often  the  most  thankless  scene  in 
a  book  or  play)  without  first  steeping  myself 
in  some  of  my  favourite  poets — Swinburne  pre- 


It  was  less  than  six  years  ago  that  I  first  dis- 
covered— quite  by  accident — thai  I  had  any  tal- 
ent forwriting.  The  story  of  how  this  happened 
is  >o  commonplace  that  it  becomes  quaint  from 
its  very  simplicity.  My  husband  and  myself 
wero  house-hunting  al  that  time,  and  in  the 
interval  were  staying  as  paying  guest*  with  a 
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family  whose  chief  recrealion  consisted  in 
writing  short  siories,  wliieh  they  would  read 
out  loud  to  one  another  or  to  such  of  their 
guests  as  would  care  to  hear.  One  evening. 
having  heard  one  of  these  not  very  brilliant 
stories  read.  1  suddenly  said  to  my  husband : 
"Now  look  at  these  people,  who  have  never 
been  outside  their  own  little  narrow  circle ;  they 
write  stories  and  presumably  sometimes  get 
them  published — so  why  shouldn't  I,  who  have 
been  al!  over  Europe  and  have  known  so  many 
people  that  are  worth  knowing,  why  shotildn't 
I  write  stories,  too?"  "Why  shouldn't  you?" 
was  my  husband's  simple  comment.  And  that 
was  the  beginning  of  my  literary  career.  Less 
than  six  years  ago  I  had  never  taken  up  a 
pen  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  write  my 
letters.  Fired  by  the  example  of  some  simple- 
minded  strangers,  I  began  lo  write  short 
stories.  The  first  few  I  ever  wrote  were  at 
once  accepted  by  Pearson's  Magazine.  This 
was  encouraging. 

Then  one  day.  travelling  on  the  top  of  an 
omnibus,  just  beyond  Westbourne  Park  sta- 
tion, over  one  of  the  squalid  bridges  that  cross 
the  canal  at  that  miserable  corner  of  London. 
I  looked  down  one  of  the  most  desolate  streets 
I  know,  the  one  that  skirts  the  canal  at  that 
point,  dark,  wretched,  lonely,  and  it  struck 
me  what  a  number  of  mysterious  and  forgotten 
crimes  must  have  been  perpetrated  down  the 
ill-lit,  squalid  portions  of  mighty  London.  That 
brief  thought— it  was  a  mere  flash— led  me  lo 
conceive  and  evolve  those  detective  slorjes 
told  by  "The  Old  Man  in  the  Corner,"  which 
were  so  popular  in  the  Royal  Magasine. 

My  first  novel  was  the  Emperor's  Candle- 
sticks, but  published  during  the  anxious  time 
of  the  Boer  War,  it  failed  to  make  headway 
against  the  mass  of  military  and  political  liter- 
ature of  that  season.  Since  the  great  success 
of  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  it  has  been  re- 
printed, and  has  met  with  unqualified  success. 

The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  was  first  written  as 
a  play  by  my  husband  and  myself  in  collab- 
oration. Unlike  tlie  habitual  outcry  of  the 
unknown  dramatist,  we  are  bound  lo  confess 
that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  our  play 
read  and  accepted  by  the  very  first  management 
to  whom  we  submitted  it  The  success  of  the 
play,  with  Miss  Julia  Neilson  and  Mr.  Fred 
Terry  in  the  chief  parts,  is  of  loo  recent  date 
to  need  more  than  passing  mention,  but  it 
may  interest  the  aforesaid  despondent  and 
still  unknown  dramatists  that  our  first  play 
was  written,   accepted  and  produced    (tenta- 


tively in  the  provinces)  al!  within  nine  months. 
We  had  no  connection  with  the  stage  in  any 
previous  capacity;  my  husband  was  an  artist, 
and  J  was  then  only  a  writer  of  short  maga- 
zine stories,  and  with  the  exception  of  an  ex- 
tremely able  and  kind  critic,  knew  not  a  soul 
connected  with  the  stage. 

My  new  book.  The  Gates  of  Kami,  was 
written  from  sheer  love  of  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  picturesque  time  of  ancient 
Egypt. 

■t 

Perhajis  Miss  Clara  E.  LaiighHn, 
whose  novel,  Felicity,  the  Making  of  a 

Comedienne,  is  reviewed 
p.  _  ■  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
^    ^\,.'  '    has"  had    in    connection 

LaughUn  -    ^^j^^  ^^^^  editorial  work 

on  The  Interior  no  more 
amusing  experiences  than  come  to  most 
persons  in  a  similar  capacity  elsewhere, 
but  she  has  made  the  most  of  them.  With 
particular  delight  she  refers  to  the  man 
who  demanded  her  opinion  of  his  literary 
work,  and  upon  her  giving  it,  denounced 
her  as  a  "cannibal."  One  manuscript 
which  came  to  her  office  beautifully 
bound  in  pink  ribbons  is  almost  classic. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  this  manu- 
script at  length.  Sufficient  to  say  that  it 
told  of  the  wooing  of  the  maid  by  the 
young  minister  and  that  on  a  certain 
Sunday  evening,  after  he  had  taken  tea 
at  her  home,  he  was  escorting  her  again 
to  church.  He  felt  that  the  hour  had 
come,  and  in  a  voice  that  was  probably 
soft  and  passionate,  said:  "Miss  Cynthia, 
would  that  I  might  take  tea  with  you 
always."  To  which  the  maid,  being  coy. 
made  grave  reply:  "Do  you  mean  that 
you  wish  to  obtain  hoard  of  my  aunt?" 
The  voung  clergyman  snlemnlv  said 
"\o,"  and  proceeded  to  make  his  real 
meaning  clear. 

We  were  just  a  trifle  tired  of  the  whole 
matter   of    Mr.    Jack    London's    Before 
Adam  and  the  charges  of 
Virtue  plagiarism.        We     had 

and  comforted  ourselves  with 

Consistency  the  thought  that  in  the 
April  number  we  were 
saying  our  last  say  on  the  subject.  How- 
ever, it  is  quite  impossible  to  refrain  from 
calling  attention  to  a  certain  fulmination 
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which  appeared  recently  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  of  a  certain  cit>'  of  the  Middle 
West.  As  we  wish  to  drop  no  hint  that 
might  enable  some  astute  Sherlockian  to 
guess  at  the  identity  of  the  city  we  have 
in  mind,  we  shall  say  no  more  than  that 
it  is  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  a  State 
now  acclaimed  all  over  the  enlightened 
world  for  the  number  and  the  industry  of 
its  men  and  women  of  letters, that  its  pop- 
ulation at  the  time  of  the  census  of  igoo 
was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 


sand, that  it  was  the  home  of  a  former 
President  of  the  United  Slates  who  suc- 
ceeded and  again  preceded  another  Pres- 
ident who  is  now  a  resident  of  Princeton, 
N'ew  Jersey,  and  that  it  is  justly  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  streets  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  its  citizens. 

One  of  the  newspapers  of  this  city,  in 
its  issue  of  March  23d.  went  into  the  mat- , 
ler  of  Mr.  London's  allegeti"plM''^'"'s^i 
with  a  severity  that  appeared  highly 
creditable.    Its  tone  was.ouc  nf  strict  and , 
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rigid  virtue.  We  ought  to  have  found  it 
quite  convincing  and  uplifting.  Instead, 
our  feelings  were  those  of  mingled  sur- 
prise and  amusement.  To  indicate  the 
reason,  we  need  only  reprint  side  by  side 
the  article  in  question  and  one  which, 
under  the  title  "Evolutionary   Fiction," 


appeared  in  the  New  York  Indepcitdcnl 
nine  days  eariier. 

From  tlic  Indi'I'endcnt,  From   ilic   Newspaper, 

March   14-  March  23. 

Mr.     Jack     Ijandon,  Jack    London,     who 

who    has    been    quite  has  been  cxtraordinar- 

busy   recently  explain-  ily  iiiduslr'ous  of  laie 

ing  what,  in  his  opin-  in    explaining    10    llie 

ion,  plagiarism  iii  not,  reading     public     whal 

grives     us     in     Before  plagiarism  is  not,  prc- 

Adam       a       laboured  scnts     us     in     Before 

prodnct  of  his  invent-  Adam  with  a  laboured 


iveness  rather  ihan  a 
felicitous  work  of  the 
imagination.  The  story 
fails  to  make  a  dis- 
tinct impression  upon 
the  reader,  who  finds 
in  it,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, but  another  animal 
story  of  the  type  that 
lias  been  so  populai 
during  the  last  decade 
nr  so,  a  hybrid  thing 
<it  human  psychology 
and  lower  animal  life, 
!i  is  all  according  to 
the  theories  tif  evolu- 
liiin.  no  doubt,  and  ac- 
o^riling  to  paleontolog- 
ical  evidence  as  well, 
even  unto  the  facial 
angle  and  the  saber- 
tcinlh     tiger,    but    the 


— and  somewhat  tedi- 
ous— product  of  his  in- 
ventiveness.  The 
reader  will  find  in  this 
much- discussed  book 
only  another  animal 
story,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the 
animal  concerned  is  d 
sort  of  hybrid  thing. 
half  man.  half  gorilla, 
a  mixture  of  human 
piiyehology  and  brute 
life.  He  will  find,  no 
doubt,  that  the 
autnor  s  conception  of 
the     prehisti 


ial 


of    1 


irilla,  the  confused 
cam  glimpses  of  a 
V  e  n  t  i  e  t  h  -century 
ind  of  its  prehistoric 

ropos  alogoi.  fail  to 
;ippeat,    niuch    less    to 

interest  very  vividly. 
Still,  it  is  decidedly  in- 
Renious,  this  story  of 
iree  dwellers,  cave 
dwellers  and  tire  mak- 

aUo  of  the  bow  and 
arrow — of  three  stages 
III  human  evolution 
giiing  on  side  by  side 
in  a  remote  geological 
age,  Mr.  Charles  Liv- 
ingston Bull's  illustra- 
tions add  to  the  read- 
er's visual  confusion. 
On  the  whole,  how- 
e\'er,  he  has  clung  to 
ihe  gorilla  type. 

The    book    suggesls 
■  ably    comparison 


with  Ihe  theories  of 
evolution  and  with  the 

laid  down  by  paleonto- 
logical  evidence.  But 
it  is  not  likely  that  he 
will  find  this  confused 
vision  of  man's  prehis- 
toric progenitor  either 
convincing  or  espe- 
cially interesting.  In 
a  sense.  It  is  sordid; 
still,  it  is  ingenious, 
Iiul  It  lacks  the  felicity 
of  imagination.  It  is  a 
sort  of  monument  to 
Mr.    London's    ability 


with  s 

tures  in  the  s; 


e  field, 


lis  favour,     Mr,  Stan- 
ley Waterloo   has   a!- 


argues  in  his  behalf 
skilfulness  in  this  di- 
rection rather  than  the 
possession  of  any  re- 
markable art.  This 
talc  of  tree-dwellers, 
cave-dwellers  and  fire- 
ma  k  e  r  s — presenting! 
the  three  stages  of  hu- 

his    progress    at    the 

mole  geological  period 
—suggests      other 

sort.  Stanley  Water- 
loo's Story  of  Ab  is 
an  example.  But  there 
is  still  another,  and 
one     which     is     really 


\ 
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ready  spoken  tor  him- 
self and  his  Slory  of 
Ab;  there  is,  however, 
in  existence  a  tale  of 
prehistoric  human  hfe 
better  than  either,  Mr. 
Gouverneur  Morris's 
The  Pagan's  Progress, 
which  adds  to  all  Mr. 
London's  fidelity  to 
scientific  opinion  and 
discovery  something 
that  his  story  lacks. 
namely,  a  splendid  im- 
agination that  rises  oc- 
casionally to  notable 
heights.  This  book 
failed  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  to 
receive  the  recognition 
it  so  fully  deserves ;  it 
is  therefore,  recom- 
mended here  to  those 
curious  of  this  sort  of 
fiction  as  decidedly 
well  worth  their  while. 
Finally,  there  comes  to 
memory,  from  the  long 


belter  than  either  Mr. 

Waterloo's,  and  this  is 
Gouverneur  Morris's 
story.  The  Pagan's 
Progress.  Whatever 
virtue     Mr.     London's 


tale 


Mr. 


Not  a  few  of  i 


ago, 


delici 


d' esprit,    without    pre- 


■    to     ! 
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curacy  or  serious  pur- 
pose, "Zit  and  Xoe,"  an 
anonymous  little  story 
published  in  1S89.  in 
which  the  first  tailless 
man  child  is  driven 
from  the  parent  nest 
as  an  unworthy  off- 
spring, the  Adam  of 
evolution  going  forth 
into  the  wilderness  to 
lind  his  Eve.  And  this 
whimsical  story  of  our 


in  the  present  or  the  near  future,  depicts 
a    subterranean    excavation    at    Hercu- 


possesses, 
Morris's  possesses,  but 
the  latter,  in  addition, 
discloses  a  splendid  im- 
agination. Then  there 
is  a  third,  a  short  story 
by  an  anonymous  au- 
thor, and  which  bears 
the  title  "Zit  and  Xoe." 


will 


prefer  this  to  any  of 
the  others. 
Whether  Mr.  London 
has  borrowed  material 
from  these  books  is  a 
matter  of  little  impor- 
tance.    He  has  not.  in 


better  use.  However, 
for  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  the  style 
he  employs  he  is  to  be 
commended. 


like  best  of  all. 

*t 
111   his   forthcoming  tragedy,   Safifho 
and   Phaon,    Mr.    Percy    MacKaye    has 
adopted  a  plan  for  lead- 
Percy  ing  his  audience  back  to 
MacKaye's  ancient    times    that     im- 
New  Tragedy       presses  us  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and 
ingenious.     The  Prologue,  which  is  laid 


laneum.  Here  the  charred  papyrus-roll 
of  a  manuscript  entitled  Sappho  and 
Pliaon,  a  tragedy  by  one  \'arius,  a  Roman 
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dramatic  poet  in  the  age  of  Caesar  Augus. 
tUK,  is  dug  out  of  the  black  earth  of 
Vesuvius  by  ItaUan  labourers  under  the 
direction  of  modern  archzeologisls.  An 
Induction,  laid  at  about  25  b.  c,  depicts 
the  same  place  restored  and  renovated 
by  the  imagination  of  one  of  these  arch- 
aologists.  The  place  is  the  players'  quar- 
ters "behind  the  scenes"  in  the  ancient 
private  theatre  of  Varius.  Here 
takes  place  a  brief  rehearsal  of  the 
tragedy  itself,  conducted  by  Varius 
and  his  two,  friends,  the 
poclK,  Hotjice,  and  Vergil 
Then  followsjtlie  I're- 
ludc,  laid  ill.  front  of 
the  closed  curtain  of  ^ 

the  Ilerciijaneuni 
stage,  in,  \\liich,  .is 
shown  in  pantomime 
the  assettdiling  of  the 
ancient  audience, 
their  greeting  of  the 
supposititious  author 
of  the  tragedy,  and 
the  opening  of  the 
curtain.  Thereupon 
follows  the  tragedy 
itself,  the  interludes 
belween  the.  acts  be- 
ing occupied  with 
masked  pantomimes.  ^^^  3^.  ,.eoer 
In  an  fc.pilogiie,  the 
Sapphic  hymeneal  hymn,  which  attends 
the  ultimate  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy, 
is  blended  and  transformed  to  the  pop- 
ular song  of  the  Italian  labourers  as  tiie 
scene  of  the  Prologue  is  restored. 


Mr.  MacKaye's  Ji'uitttr  D'Arc,  which 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Sothem  and  Miss 
Marlowe  during  the  recent  dramatic 
season,  presented  the  rare  spectacle  of  a 
successful  drama  in  verse  by  an  Ameri- 
can author,  and  was  also  read  to  some 
extent  in  book  form.  It  is  said  that 
Madame  Kalisb,  under  the  direction  of 
Harrison  Gray  Fiske,  is  to  appear  next 
autumn  in  Sappho  and  Pkaon. 


The  accomjwnying  portrait  of  Mrs.  St, 
Leger  Harrison  (Lucas  Malct)  is  taken 
from  a  miniature  painted  last  autumn  by 
Mr.    S,    A.    Lindsay,   of    Southboume. 


Hants.  England.  By  Mrs.  Harrison's 
friends  it  is  considered  more  like  her  than 
any  photograph  extant.  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Society  of  Miniature  Paint- 
ers' exhibition  last  winter.  Mrs.  Harri- 
son, by  the  way,  recently  expressed  her 
appreciation  of  American  reviewers.  In 
a  letter  she  says:  "1  have  received  about 
sixty  reviews  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  now,  North,  South, 
East  and  West,  and  I  own  I  am  very 
much  impressed  with  the  really 
high  standard  of  criticism 
which  they  exemplify.  ,  .  . 
My  American  re- 
viewers have  given 
me  almost  unmixed 
pleasure." 


During  the  past 
few  weeks  President 
Roosevelt  has  raised 
more  issues  of  verac- 
ity, and  has  excited  in 
some  quarters  mirth 
and  in  others  mortifi- 
cation, by  his  readi- 
ness to  give  the  lie 
direct  to  those  whose 
account  of  certain  in- 
cidents differed  from 
the  President's  own 
recollection.  Looking  at  the  question  in 
a  serious  way,  one  would  like  to  know 
how  to  reconcile  so  abso- 
lute a  contradiction  as 
seems  often  to  exist  be- 
tween what  the  President 
says  he  said  and  what 
less  honourable  persons  say 
he  said.  Three  years  ago  this  topic  was 
discussed  in  a  very  delicate  and  tactful 
manner  by  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  intimate 
friends,  Mr.  Francis  E,  Leupp.  We  are 
surprised  that  this  passage  has  not  al- 
ready been  resurrected  from  Mr.  Leupp's 
book.  The  Man  Roosevelt,  and  given  to 
the  public  as  throwing  light  on  the  Presi- 
dent's psychology.  We  reproduce  it  here 
as  being  of  particular  interest  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

In  conversation.  H  hr  is  at  all  interested. 
Ills  mliiil  keeps  leaping  ahead,  and  forecasting 
the  conclusions  aimed  at  by  his   companion 


The 

President's 
Brain- Storm 

dllier  and  r 
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before  the  latter  has  fairly  finished  the  major 
premise.  This  habit,  by  the  way,  often  gets 
him  into  trouble  when  he  is  talking  with  men 
who  are  not  familiar  with  his  ways.  His  state- 
ment of  another's  conclusion,  even  with  an 
indication  of  interest  in  it,  does  not  mean  that 
he  accepts  it  himself.  When  he  accompanies 
it  with  an  ejaculation  like,  "J"st  so,"  or  "I 
see,"  the  comparative  stranger  is  apt  to  con- 
fuse mere  quick  apprehension  with  cordial 
approval. 

This  will  account  for  the  occasional  appear- 
ance in  the  press  of  some  announcement  that 
the  President  purposes  doing  so-and-so,  fol- 
lowed promptly  by  a  refutation,  although  the 
original  news  was  evidently  published  in  good 
faith  and  on  reputable  authority.  No  one  is 
more  astonished  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  when  one 
of  these  false  reports  gets  into  circulation.  He 
has  no  conception  of  his  share  in  its  authorship. 

Another  of  his  tricks  of  speech  akin  to  this, 
but  a  trick  merely,  is  that  of  echoing  with 
assent  a  remark  made  by  a  companion,  but  in- 
serting into  his  own  version  a  qualifying  word 
or  phrase  which,  as  his  speech  is  very  rapid, 
only  an  equally  rapid  sense  is  likely  to  catch. 
For  example,  'The  plan  I  have  suggested  is 
the  only  one  open  to  us  in  this  exigency,"  re- 
marks a  visiting  Congressman.  "I  quite  agree 
with  you,"  answers  the  President;  "the  plan 
you  have  suggested  is  almost  the  only  one  open 
to  us  in  this  exigency."  Then  the  Congress- 
man hastens  away  to  spread  the  news  that  he 
has  induced  the  President  to  adopt  his  plan. 
He  is  astounded  when  the  President  denies  it. 
The  President  is  equally  astounded  that  the  Con- 
gressman should  have  made  such  a  statement. 

"Smith  is  the  best  man  in  the  whole  batch 
for  District-Attorney,"  remarks  a  Senator 
after  going  through  a  pile  of  application  papers 
at  the  White  House.  "You  are  quite  right." 
assents  the  President ;  "in  most  respects  Smith 
is  the  best  man  in  the  batch."  But  later  that 
day,  the  President  concludes  that  "most  re- 
spects" do  not  include  the  one  respect  which 
he  is  specially  trying  to  meet  in  that  selection ; 
so  he  decides  upon  Jones,  who  does  fill  the 
bill  in  that  particular,  though  he  may  not  in 
others.  The  Senator,  who  has  meanwhile  in- 
formed Smith's  friends  that  their  man  is  sure 
of  appointment,  goes  about  like  a  roaring  lion 
when  he  hears  of  Jones's  good  fortune,  alleging 
that  the  President  has  changed  his  mind  with- 
out warning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator 
was  simply  misled  by  his  own  ear,  and  the  wish 
that  was  father  to  the  thought. 


The  New  York  Times  has  lately  got 
itself  into  a  somewhat  ridiculous  position 

in  assuming  to  possess  a 
Roscoe  vast  fund  of  information 

Conkling's  about    the    sidelights    of 

Doggerel  American    political    his- 

.  tory.  A  correspondent 
wrote  to  that  newspaper  regarding  the 
speech  which  Roscoe  Conkling  made  in 
nominating  General  Grant  for  the  presi- 
dency at  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1880. 
The  correspondent  cited  four  lines  of 
doggerel  verse  as  having  been  uttered 
by  Conkling  at  the  opening  of  his  oration. 
His  authoritv  for  this  assertion  was  de- 
clared  to  be  Professor  Peck's  Tzventy 
Years  of  the  Republic,  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  mention  at  all  was  made  in  that 
book  of  Conkling's  speech.  This,  to  be 
sure,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
main  contention.  The  Times,  how- 
ever, simply  looked  back  over  its  own 
files,  and  not  finding  the  doggerel  re- 
ported there,  promptly  assumed  that 
Conkling  had  never  uttered  it.  The 
editor  also  went  on  to  say  with  a  lofty 
assumption  of  superior  knowledge  that 
the  rhyme  in  question  "would  be  rejected 
by  the  taste  of  a  half-witted  stable  boy, 
hit  at  about  the  age  of  eleven  by  the  im- 
pulse of  metrical  composition.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Conkling  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Ros- 
coe Conkling  was  vain,  but  not  silly.' 


» 


Now  first,  as  to  the  matter  of  external 
evidence,  the  rhyme  was  given  by  most 
of  the  great  newspapers  of  that  date.  If 
the  report  in  the  Times  did  not  contain 
it,  this  merely  shows  that  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  was  incompetent.  The 
Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  who  presided 
over  that  particular  convention,  ex- 
plicitly declares  in  his  Autobiography  that 
Conkling  perpetrated  the  stanza.  Mr. 
Alfred  R.  Conkling,  in  the  biography  of 
his  uncle,  makes  the  same  assertion.  Both 
Senator  Hoar  and  Mr.  Conkling  quote  the 
verse  as  follows: 

When  asked  what  State  he  hailed  from, 
Our  sole  reply  shall  be, 

He  comes  from  Appomattox 
And  its  famous  apple-tree. 

This  appears  to  settle  the  question  so 
far  as  external  evidence  goes.  As  to  the 
internal  evidence,  the  Times  appeared  to 
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argue  that  because  Roscoe  Conkling  was 
not  a  fool,  he  was  therefore  a  man  of  fine 
taste.  Just  the  contrary,  however,  was 
true.  ConkHng*s  taste  was  execrable. 
His  swaggering  and  bullying  demeanour, 
which  brought  upon  him  the  stinging  cas- 
tigation  of  Blaine,  was  fully  matched  by 
the  vulgarity  of  his  mind.  One  need  only 
cite  the  speech  which  he  made  at  the 
Rochester  Convention  of  1877,  where  he 
insultingly  styled  George  William  Curtis 
"a  man-milliner."  Even  his  nephew  and 
biographer  finds  it  necessary  to  apologise 
for  this.  And  his  literary  taste  was 
equally  commonplace  and  cheap.  On  one 
occasion,  when  asked  what  he  regarded 
as  the  finest  poem  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, he  actually  declared  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  poems,  "The  boy  stood 
on  the  burning  deck ;"  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  mouth  it  out  with  flamboyant 
gesturings — not  in  a  spirit  of  humour,  but 
in  dead  earnest.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  he  thought  the  Appomat- 
tox rhyme  a  particularly  brilliant  and 
stirring  bit  of  verse.  His  nephew  states 
that  Conkling  got  it  on  the  evening  before 
the  Convention,  from  Mr.  "Tom"  Murphy, 
at  that  time  a  leader  of  the  "Custom 
House  gang"  in  New  York  City,  who  in 
turn  quoted  it  from  a  rough-and-ready 
lyric  by  Miles  O'Reilley.  Roscoe  Conkling 
was,  in  a  word,  the  most  overrated  poli- 
tician of  his  time.  He  lorded  it  in  the 
State  of  New  York  for  a  while  because 
he  had  won  the  favour  of  President 
Grant,  who  turned  over  to  him  the  Fed- 
eral patronage  of  that  State,  to  be  doled 
out  at  Conkling's  pleasure.  Just  so  soon 
as  Grant  went  out  of  office,  Conkling  col- 
lapsed ;  and  before  very  long  he  was  back 
in  private  life  after  making  a  lamentable 
fiasco  in  resigning  from  the  Senate  in 
order  to  secure  a  "vindication,"  which, 
fortunately,  he  failed  to  get. 


A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  novelists, 
whose  position  in  the  world  of  letters  has 

long  been  enviable  from 
The  more  than  one  point  of 

Return  of  view,  was  travelling 

Burton  Barnes     through  the  far  Western 

States.    While  passing  a 
few  days  in  a  small  city  of  Wyoming,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman 


who  with  Western  breeziness  was  intro- 
duced to  him  as  "Mr.  So-and-So,  the 
foremost  criminal  lawyer  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming."  Mr.  So-and-So  had  read  the 
novelist's  books,  and  was  finely  enthusi- 
astic in  his  hospitality.  "You  are  my 
guest,"  he  said ;  "you  must  stay  with  me 
a  week — a  month — a  year.  Your  work? 
Do  it  here.  Fll  tell  you  plots  from  real 
life  that  beat  Dumas.  Fll  show  you  types 
of  which  Charles  Dickens  never  dreamed. 
It's  the  chance  of  your  life.  Why,  man, 
I  can  give  you  the  material  that  will  en- 
able you  to  write  as  great  a  novel  as 
Mr,  Potter  of  Texas r 


Now  far  better  than  any  formal  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  this  story  will 
illustrate  the  position  held  by  the  late 
Mr.  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter,  not  as 
a  man  of  letters,  but  as  a  writer  who 
recognised  no  other  responsibility  than 
that  of  being  entertaining.  Twenty  years 
ago,  when  he  began  writing  the  five  or 
six  novels  which  made  his  name  a  by- 
word, the  conditions  of  American  life 
were  considerably  diflPerent  from  those  of 
to-day.  It  was  a.period  of  transition.  In 
Europe  all  Americans  were  still  supposed 
to  be  eccentric  and  rich.  The  far  West 
in  its  theatric  sense — the  far  West  of 
Indian  outbreaks,  of  claim  jumping  and 
fortunes  made  over  night — was  still  a 
reality.  Visiting  Englishmen  in  New 
York  were  supposed  invariably  to  patron- 
ise the  Brevoort,  just  as  they  did  in  the 
novels  written  in  the  seventies.  The  term 
"dude"  had  just  come  into  derisive  use, 
Anglomaniacs  were  being  jeered  at 
violently,  and  people  had  recently  heard 
for  the  first  time  the  expression  "the  four 
hundred."  Such  apparent  trivialities  as 
these  must  be  held  in  mind  by  any  one 
who  now  takes  up  for  the  first  time 
Mr,  Barnes  of  New  York,  or  Mr.  Potter 
of  Texas,  or  Miss  Dividends,  or  Miss 
Noh&dy  of  Nowhere.  We  are  going  to 
make  absolutely  no  comment  of  a  critical 
nature  about  Mr.  Barnes,  American,  the 
belated  sequel  of  Mr,  Barnes  of  New 
York,  which  tells  how  Barnes  and  Enid 
Anstruther  and  Gerald  Anstruther  and 
his  bride,  after  getting  away  from  Corsica 
in  apparent  happiness  in  the  earlier  book, 
are  again  drawn  under  the  shadow  of  an 
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island  vendetta.  We  confess,  however,  to 
a  very  keen  curiosity  as  to  its  reception. 
The  merits  of  the  new  book  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  curiosity.  The  question 
to  be  answered  by  Mr,  Barnes,  American 
is,  how  enduring  is  the  personal  hold  up- 
on readers,  after  twenty  years,  of  the  most 
talked-of  and  sensational  hero  of  a 
decade.  The  gentleman  whose  acquaint- 
ance we  first  made  back  in  1886  or  1887 


would  have  had  no  apprehensions  on  this 
score.  He  would  have  lighted  a  cigar, 
and  answered  with  a  smile  and  a  shrug, 
''Forget  me?  Impossible,  my  boy!  I'm 
BARNES  OF  NEW  YORK !" 


The  accompanying  reproduction  from 
the  original  manuscript  of  Mr,  Barnes 
of  New  York  is  of  a  page  that  is  part  of 
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the  most  widely  discussed  and  probably 
the  most  original  incident  in  the  story. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  l»arnes,  in 
order  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Enid  Anstruther,  the  young  English  girl 
with  whom  he  has  suddenly  fallen  in  love, 
journeys  to  Lyons  in  the  same  railway 
compartment  with  the  object  of  his  de- 
votion. But  Miss  Anstruther  is  not  in 
the  least  inclined  to  be  friendly  or  to 
respond  to  the  obvious  overtures  of  the 
rapid  American.  So  l>arnes,  by  a  series 
of  stratagems,  literally  starves  the  young 
woman  into  tractability.  **Do  you  usually 
travel  without  luggage?"  inquires  Miss 
Anstruther,  after  the  barriers  are  finally 
broken  down.  "Well,"  drawls  Barnes, 
*'on  very  long  journeys  I  sometimes  carry 
a  cane."  Most  of  the  episodes  of  Mr. 
Barnes  of  New  York  had  been  thought 
out  before  the  first  chapter  was  penned, 
but  this  one  grew  out  of  the  writing  of 


that  part  of  the  book.    It  was  adapted  for 
the  stage  version  with  great  difficulty. 


The  presence  in  this  country  of  the 
distinguished    Dutch    novelist,    Maarten 

Maartens,  recalls  the  story 
The  Authors*  of  his  election,  in  the 
Club  and  Maarten  spring  of  1 895,  as  an 
Maartens  honorary  member  of  the 

Authors*  Club  of  New 
York.  When  the  name  Joost  Marius 
M.  V^an  der  Poorten-Schwartz  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership  commit- 
tee there  was  a  gasp  of  astonishment. 
Finally,  the  late  ''Bill"  Nye  came  to  the 
rescue  with  the  suggestion  that  the  first 
half  of  the  name  should  be  acted  on  at 
once,  but  that  the  last  half  should  be  held 
over  until  the  autumn,  when  the  weather 
would  be  cool. 


THOMAS    BAILEY    ALDRICH 


HE  death  of  Thomas 
Bailev  Aldrich  has  at- 
tractcd  less  attention  and 
less  comment  than  might 
have  been  exi)ecte(l.  The 
reason,  however,  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Though  to 
his  friends  and  intimate  acquaintances 
he  remained  a  very  interesting  and 
delightful  personality,  to  the  public 
he  belonged  to  a  generation  that  is 
past.  All  his  best-known  writings  ante- 
date the  year  1881.  His  earlier  life  was 
one  of  great  literary  activity,  as  a  journal- 
ist, as  a  contributor  to  the  magazines,  and 
as  a  writer  of  books  that  were  widely 
read.  But  later,  Mr.  Aldrich  attained  to 
the  position  of  a  Little  Brother  of  the 
Rich ;  and  while  this  enabled  him  to  lead 
a  life  of  lettered  ease,  and  to  gratify  a 
cultivated  taste,  it  involved  a  loss  to  liter- 
ature. For  thirty  years  he  wrote  but 
little;  and  therefore  it  is  not  unnatural 
that,  in  a  sense,  Aldrich  the  poet  should 
be  viewed  as  having  long  since  passed 
away,  and  that  the  notice  of  his  death 


should  seem  like  an  announcement  long 
deferred. 

Mr.  Aldrich  was  of  New  England 
stock,  having  l)een  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1836.  Though  some  of  his  boy- 
hood years  were  spent  in  his  own  New 
England,  a  part  of  them  were  passed  in 
Louisiana.  This  change  of  scene  at  an 
impressionable  period  of  his  life  must 
have  had  a  marked  influence  upon  his  im- 
agination. We  may  not  unreasonably 
ascribe  to  it  the  warm  glow  and  semi- 
tropical  imagery  which  are  found  mingled 
with  the  more  dominating  New  England 
characteristics.  Like  Mr.  Stedman,  he 
had  experience  of  the  world  of  practical 
affairs ;  and,  as  a  young  man,  he  divided 
his  time  and  his  thought  between  the 
routine  of  a  counting-house  in  New  York 
and  the  creative  work  of  a  man  of  letters. 
Later,  after  some  experience  in  journal- 
ism, he  succeeded  Mr.  Howells  as  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  maintaining  the 
fine  traditions  of  that  magazine  until  his 
retirement  in  1890. 

There  is  a  fondness  in  this  country 
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for  a  somewhat  inept  literary  parono- 
masia, which  brought  into  vogue  a  char- 
acterisation of  Mr.  Aldrich  that  has  been 
often  parroted.  Just  as  Cooper  is  some- 
times styled  "the  American  Scott,"  and 
Mr.  Mabie  ''the  American  Ste.  Beuve," 
and  Mr.  R.  H.  Davis  "the  American 
Dickens,"  so  Mr.  Aldrich  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  dubbed  "the  American  Her- 
rick."  It  is  true  that  some  of  his  deli- 
cately-wrought minor  poems  invite  com- 
parison with  certain  ones  by  Herrick  in 
their  dainty  artifice,  their  preciosity,  and 
their  playful  dalliance  with  some  quaint 
and  unexpected  turn  of  thought.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  little  poem  of  two 
stanzas  entitled  "A  Petition." 

To  spring  belongs  the  violet,  and   the  blown 
Spice  of  the  roses  let  the  summer  own. 
Grant  me  this   favour,   Muse — all   else   with- 
hold- 
That  I  may  not  write  verse  when  I  am  old. 

And  yet  I  pray  you.  Muse,  delay  the  time! 

Be  not  too  ready  to  deny  me  rhyme; 

And  when  the  hour  strikes,  as  it  must,  dear 

Muse, 
I  beg  you  very  gently  break  the  news. 

But  such  things  as  this  are  but  the  foam 
and  froth  upon  a  deeper  stream  of  poeti- 
cal inspiration.  Three  elements  seem  to 
blend  in  the  verse  of  Mr.  Aldrich :  first, 
the  New  England  seriousness,  which 
underlies  nearly  all  of  it;  next,  a  touch 
of  the  exotic  which  is  almost  Oriental, 
mingling  the  colour  and  the  languorous 
perfume  of  the  East  with  the  tonic  fra- 
grance of  the  pine  forest  and  the  sting 
of  the  salt  spray ;  and  last  of  all,  the  gen- 
iality, the  playfulness,  and  the  urbanity 
of  one  who  has  lived  much  in  the  world 
and  who  meets  his  fellow-men  and 
women  with  th6  natural  composure  and 
aplomb  of  a  true  cosmopolite.  If  one 
were  forced  to  find  a  literary  parallel  for 
Mr.  Aldrich,  we  should  turn,  not  to  Her- 
rick, but  to  Horace — and  to  the  Horace 
of  the  Odes.  Here  are  the  same  deftness 
and  perfection  of  workmanship,  wrought 
out  in  the  small  compass  of  brief  poems. 
Here  is  the  same  mingling  of  nature-love 
with  a  keen  enjoyment  of  what  the 
crowded  city  gives  to  those  who  dwell  in 
it,  yet  are  not  of  it.  As  Horace  used  to 
recall  the  bubbling  fountain  of  Bandusia 


and  the  rough  hills  of  his  boyhood 
home  while  still  delighting  in  the 
stir  and  bustle  of  the  Forum  and 
the  bohemianism  of  the  haunts  not 
far  from  the  Suburra,  so  Aldrich  often 
called  to  mind  the  rock-ribbed  shores  and 
the  pounding  surf  of  the  North,  while 
lingering  with  no  less  appreciation  over 
the  ordered  and  sophisticated  life  of  the 
metropolis.  Both  writers  had  the  curiosa 
fclicitas  vcrhorum  to  a  high  degree.  Both 
loved  to  trifle  with  dainty  themes — the 
sweet  young  girl  standing  pensively 
under  a  mass  of  overhanging  roses,  the 
merry  play  of  boys  and  girls  around  the 
winter  fire,  the  harmless  mirth  of  the 
banquet,  and  the  coquetry  of  the  graceful 
flirt.  Yet  both  could  rise  to  noble  themes 
— Horace  to  depict  the  old-time  sternness 
of  a  Regulus  looking  death  in  the  eye 
unflinchingly,  and  Aldrich  to  the  com- 
memoration of  deeds  of  valour  wrought 
by  his  own  countrymen  amid  the  shock 
of  civil  war.  Take  this,  for  instance, 
from  his  ode  at  the  unveiling  of  the  me- 
morial to  Colonel  Shaw  on  Boston  Com- 
mon— one  of  the  few  memorable  produc- 
tions of  his  later  years : 

This  storied  bronze,  whereon  is  wrought 
The  lithe  immortal  figure  of  our  thought, 
To  show  forever  to  men's  eyes. 
Our  children's   children's  children's  eyes, 
How  once  he  stood 
In  that  heroic  mood, 
He  and  his  dusky  braves 

So  fain  of  glorious  graves! — 
One  instant  stood,  and  then 
Drave  through  that  cloud  of  purple  steel  and 

flame, 
Which   wrapt  him,   held   him,   gave   him   not 

again, 
But  in  its  trampled  ashes  left  to  Fame 
An  everlasting  name! 

If  Aldrich  was  by  far  the  lesser  artist, 
he  more  often  struck  a  deep  and  penetrat- 
ing note,  sometimes  with  a  sombre  power 
that  is  startling,  as  in  his  poem  called 
"Identity." 

Somewhere — in  desolate  wind-swept  space — 
In  Twilight-land — in  No-man's  land — 

Two  hurrying  Shapes  met  face  to  face, 
And  bade  each  other  stand. 
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"And  who  are  you?"  cried  one,  agape, 
Shuddering  in  the  gloaming  light. 
"I  know  not,"  said  the  second  Sliapc, 
"I  only  died  last  night!" 

This  is  antique  in  its  conception  but 
modern  in  its  treatment.  Essentially 
modern,  too — or  at  least  not  Latin— are 
his  poems  of  thie  sea,  which  he  loved  as 
no  Latin  poet  ever  loved  it,  Horace,  in- 
deed, shudders  at  its  vastness,  and  enter- 
tains a  superstitious  feeling,  which  he 
shares  with  Seneca,  to  the  effect  that 
these  great  stretches  of  water  were  meant 
by  the  gods  to  be  impassable  barriers  be- 
tween one  land  and  another,  and  that  it  is 
man's  impiety  which  has  dared  to  cross 
them.  And  so,  Vergil  loves  the  sea  only 
when  it  is  blue  and  calm  and  when  it 
laps  upon  the  smooth,  white  sand  within 
the  sheltering  shores  of  a  narrow  bay 
that  break  the  waves  into  little  dim- 
pling ripples.  Though  he  describes  the 
fury  of  a  storm,  he  beholds  in  it  naught 
save  its  horror  and  destructiveness.  Its 
stern  sublimity  makes  no  appeal  to  him. 
The  New  England  poet,  on  the  other 
hand,  loves  ocean  in  all  its  moods,  the 
whistling  of  the  gale,  and  the  "strange, 
inarticulate  sorrows  of  the  sea."  He  be- 
gins his  "Sea  Longings"  with  these  fine 
lines,  which  express  the  ocean-instinct  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon : 

The  first  world-sound  that  fell  upon  my  car 
Was  that  of  the  great  winds  along  the  coast 
Crushing  the  deep-^ca  beryl  on  the  rocks — 
The  distant  breakers'  .sullen  cannonade. 


No  Roman  poet  could  have  written 
that,  though  he  would  have  gloried  in 
the  colour  and  the  music  with  which  the 
poem  ends: 

Perchance  of  earthly  voices  the  last  voice 
That  shall  an  instant  my  freed  spirit  stay 
On  this  world's  verge,  will  be  some  messE^e 

blown 
Over  the  dim  salt  lands  that  fringe  the  coast 
At  dusk,  or  when  the  tranced  midnight  droops 
With  weight  of  stars,  or  haply  just  as  dawn. 
Illumining  the  sullen  purple  wave. 
Turns  the  grey  pools  and  willow-stems  to  gold. 

One  dwells  almost  exclusively  on  the 
poetical  work  of  Mr.  Aldrich,  because  his 
prose,  though  ingenious  and  agreeable, 
does  not  stand  out  above  the  prose  of  his 
contemporaries.  One  single  story  that 
he  wrote,  "Marjorie  Daw,"  has  perhaps 
been  more  widely  read  than  any  other 
product  of  his  pen.  Yet,  after  all,  though 
more  finished  and  more  delicately  done,  it 
is  not  superior  to  much  that  is  pubHshed 
every  year  in  our  magazines.  The  un- 
expectedness of  its  ending  has  tickled  the 
fancy  of  two  generations;  yet  it  is  only 
usual  work.  But,  as  a  poet,  Mr.  Aldrich 
is  unique  in  the  annals  of  American  liter- 
ature. Lacking  the  power  of  sustained 
and  lofty  flight,  he  nevertheless  made 
masterpieces  in  miniature  with  an  artistry 
so  exquisite  and  an  imagination  so  rich 
in  grace  and  beauty  as  to  have  won  for 
himself  a  remembrance  that  will  long 
endure. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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AN  ENGLISH  VIEW 


F  all  countries  may 
boast  the  Press  which 
they  deserve,  America's 
desert  is  small  indeed. 
No  civilised  country  in 
the  world  has  been  con- 

tent  with  newspapers  so 

grossly  contemptible  as  those  which  are 
read  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  journals  which  are  known  as  Yellow 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Black  Re- 
public, and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
state  of  mind  which  can  tolerate  them. 
Divorced  completely  from  the  world  of 
truth  and  intelligence,  they  present  noth- 
ing which  an  educated  man  would  desire 
to  read.  They  are  said  to  be  excluded 
fioni  clubs  and  from  respectable  houses. 
But  even  if  this  prohibition  were  a  fact, 
their  proprietors  need  feel  no  regret.  We 
I  are  informed  by  the  Yellowest  of  Edl- 
\  tors  that  his  burning  words  'ar^jxad 
'every  day  by  five  million  men  and  women. 
What,  then,  is  the  aspect  and  character 
of  these  Yellow  Journals?  As  they  are 
happily  strange  on  our  side  the  ocean, 
they  need  some  description.  They  are 
ill-printed,  over-illustrated  sheets,  whose 
j  end  and  aim  are  to  inflame  a  jaded  ap- 
I  petite.  They  seem  to  address  the  half- 
blind  eye  and  the  wholiv  sluggish  mind 
of  the  imbecile.  The  wholly  unimportant 
information  which  they  desire  to  impart 
is  not  conveyed  in  type  of  the  ordinary 
shape  and  size.  The  "scare"  headlines 
are  set  forth  in  letters  three  inches  in 
height.  It  is  as  though  the  editors  of 
these  sheets  are  determined  to  attract 
your  attention.  They  are  not  content  to 
tell  you  that  this  or  that  unimportant 
event  has  taken  place.  They  pant,  they 
shriek,  they  yell.  Their  method  repre- 
sents the  bdRIng  of  a  thousand  big 
drums,  the  blare  of  unnumbered  trum- 
pets, the  shouted  blasphemies  of  a  million 
raucous  throats.  And  if,  with  all  this 
noise  dinning  in  your  ear,  you  are  per- 
suaded to  purchase  a  Yellow  sheet,  which 
is  commonly  pink  in  colour,  you  are 
grievously  disappointed.     The  thing  is. 


sational.     Its  "scare"  head-  ; 

ines  do  but  arouse  a  curiosity,  which  the  . 
"brightest  and  brainiest"  reporter  in  the 
United  States  is  not  able  to  satisfy. 

Of  what  happens  in  the  great  world 
you  will  find  not  a  trace  in  the  Yellow 
journals.  They  betray  no  interest  in  poli- 
tics, in  literature,  or  in  the  fine  arts. 
There  is  nothing  of  grave  importance 
which  can  be  converted  into  a  "good 
story."  That  a  great  man  should  per- 
form a  great  task  is  immaterial.  Noble 
deeds  make  no  scandal,  and  are  there- 
fore not  worth  reporting.  But  if  you 
lean  discover  that  the  great  man  has  a 
[hidden  vice,  or  an  eccentric  taste  in  boots 
lor  hats,  there  is  "copy"  ready  to  your 
hiand.  All  things  and  all  men  must  be 
reduced  to  a  dead  level  of  imbecility.— 
The  Yellow  Press  is  not  obscene — it  has 
not  the  courage  for  that.  It  is  merely 
personal  and  impertinent.  No  one's  life 
is  secure  from  its  spies.  No  privacy  is 
sacred.  Mr.  Stead's  famous  ideal  of  an 
ear  at  every  keyhole  is  magnificently  real- 
ised in  America:  A  hundred  reporters 
are  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  invade 
houses,  to  uncover  secrets,  to  molest 
honest  citizens  with  indiscreet  questions. 
And  if  their  victims  are  unwilling  to  re- 
spond, they  pay  for  it  with  public  insult 
and  malicious  invention.  Those  who  will 
not  bow  to  the  common  tyrant  of  the 
Press  cannot  complain  if  words  are 
ascribed  to  them  which  they  never  ut- 
tered, if  they  are  held  guilty  of  deeds 
from  which  they  would  shrink  in  horror. 
Law  and  custom  are  alike  powerless  to 
fight  this  tyranny,  which  is  the  most  in- 
genious and  irksome  form  of  blackmail 
yet  invented. 

The  perfect  newspaper,  if  such  were 
possible,  would  present  to  its  readers  a 
succinct  history  of  each  day  as  it  passed. 
It  would  weigh  with  a  scrupulous  hand 
the  relative  importance  of  events.  It 
would  give  to  each  department  of  human 
activity  no  more  than  its  just  space.  It 
would  reduce  scandal  within  the  narrow 
limits  which  ought  to  confine  it.    Under 
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its  wise  auspices  murder,  burglary,  and 
suicide  would  be  deposed  from  the 
heights  ufXin  which  idle  curiosity  has 
placed  them.  1'hose  strange  beings 
known  as  public  men  would  be  famous 
not  for  what  their  wives  wear  at  srjme- 
body  else's  '*At  Home,"  but  for  their 
own  virtues  and  attainments.  The  fool- 
ish actors  and  actresses,  who  now  believe 
themselves  the  masters  of  the  world, 
would  slink  away  into  cut  re  filets  on  a 
back  page.  The  perfect  newspaper,  in 
brief,  would  resemble  a  Palace  of  Truth, 
in  which  deceit  was  impossible  and  vanity 
ridiculous.  It  would  crush  the  lianker- 
ers  after  false  reputations,  it  would  hurl 
the  imbecile  from  the  mighty  seats  which 
they  try  to  fill,  and  it  would  be  invalua- 
ble to  future  generations. 

What  picture  of  its  world  cUjcs  the 
Yellow  Press  present?  A  picture  of 
colossal  folly  and  unpardonable  indiscre- 
tion. If  there  be  a  museum  which  pre- 
serves these  screaming  sheets,  this  is  the 
sort  of  stuff  which  in  two  thousand  years 
will  puzzle  the  scholars:  "Mrs  Jones 
won't  admit  Wedding,'*  ^'Millionaires 
Bet  on  a  Snake  r'ight,"  "Chicago  Church 
Girl  Accuses  Alillionaire,*'  "Athletes 
make  John  D.  forget  his  Money."  These 
are  a  few  pearls  hastily  strung  together, 
and  they  show  what  jewels  of  intelligence 
are  most  highly  prized  by  the  Greatest 
Democracy  on  earth.  Now  and  again 
the  editor  takes  his  readers  into  his  con- 
fidence and  asks  them  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  persons  whom  they  will  never 
know.  Mere,  for  instance,  is  a  character- 
istic problem  set  by  an  editor  whose 
knowledge  of  his  public  exceeds  his  re- 
spect for  the  decencies  of  life :  "What 
Mrs.  Washington  ought  to  do.  Her 
husband  Wall  Street  IJroker.  Got  tired 
of  Her  and  Deserted,  But  Mrs,  Wash- 
ington, who  still  loves  him  dearly,  is  de- 
termined to  win  him  back.  And  here  is 
the  Advice  of  the  Readers  of  this  Jour- 
nal." Is  it  not  monstrous — this  interfer- 
ence with  the  privacy  of  common  citi- 
zens? And  yet  this  specimen  has  an  air 
of  dignity  compared  with  the  grosser  ex- 
ploits of  the  hired  eavesdropper.  Not 
long  since  there  appeared  in  a  Sunday 
paper  a  full  list,  with  ])ortraits  and  biog- 
raphies, of  all  the  ladies  in  New  York 
who    are    habitual    drunkards.      From 


which  it  is  clear  that  the  law  of  libel  has 
sunk  into  oblivion,  and  that  the  cowhide 
is  no  longer  a  fashionable  weapon. 
/  The  fiisastrous  effect  upon  the  people 
fc)!  such  a  Press  as  I  have  described  is 
obvious.  It  excites  the  nerves  of  the  fool- 
ish, it  presents  a  hideously  false  stand- 
ard of  life,  it  suggests  that  nobody  is 
sacred  for  the  omnipotent  eavesdropper, 
and  it  preaches  day  after  day  at  the  top 
of  its  husky  voice  the  gospel  of  snobbish- 
ness. lUit  it  is  not  merely  the  public 
manners  which  it  degrades ;  it  does  its  best 

.  to  hamper  the  proper  administration  of 

'  the  law.  Trial  by  journalism  has  long 
supplemented,  and  goes  far  to  supplant, 

.  trial  by  jury.  If  a  murder  be  committed 
in  America  its  detection  is  not  left  to 
the  officers  of  the  police.  A  thousand 
reporters,  cunning  as  monkeys,  active  as 
sleuth-hounds,  are  on  the  track.  Whether 
it  is  the  criminal  that  they  pursue  or  an 

:  innocent  man  matters  not  to  them.  Heed- 
less  of   injustice  they   go  in   search   of 

■  "copy."  They  interrogate  the  friends  of 
the  victim,  and  they  uncover  the  secrets 
of  all  the  friends  and  relatives  he  may 
have  ])ossessc(l.  They  care  not  how  they 
prejudice  the  public  mind,  or  what  wrong 
they  do  to  innocent  men.  If  they  make 
a  fair  trial  impossible,  it  matters  not  to 
them.  They  have  given  their  tired  read- 
ers a  new  vSensation,  they  have  stimulated 
gossip  in  a  thousand  tenement  houses, 
and  justice  may  fall  in  ruins  so  long  as 
they  sell  another  edition.  And  nobody 
protests  against  their  unbridled  license, 
not  even  when  they  have  made  it  an 
aflair  of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  many 
weeks  to  empanel  an  unprejudiced  jury. 
The  greatest  opportunity  of  the  Yel- 
low Press  came  a  brief  year  ago,  when 
one  H.  K.  Thaw  murdered  an  accom- 
plished architect.  The  day  after  the 
murder  the  trial  began  in  the  newspapers, 
and  it  has  been  "run  as  a  serial"  ever 
since.  The  lives  of  the  murderer  and 
his  victim  were  uncovered  with  the 
utmost  effrontery.  Th^  character  of 
the  dead  man  was  painted  in  the 
blackest  colours  by  cowards,  who  knew 
that  they  were  secure  from  punishment. 
The  murderer's  •  friends  and  kinsmen 
were  all  compelled  to  pay  their  tribute 
to  the  demon  of  publicity.  The  people 
was  presented  with  plans  of  the  cell  in 
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which  Thaw  was  imprisoned,  while 
photographs  of  his  wife  and  his  mother 
were  printed  day  after  day  that  a  silly 
mob  might  note  the  effect  of  anguish  on 
the  human  countenance.  And,  not  con- 
■  tent  with  thus  adorning  the  tale,  the  jour- 
nals were  eloquent  in  pointing  the  moral. 
Sentimental  spinsters  were  invited  to 
warn  the  lady  typcAV' r iters  of  America 
that  death  and  ruin  inevitably  overtook 
the  wrongdoer.  Stern-eyed)  clergymen 
thought  well  to  anticipate  justice  in  ser- 
mons addressed  to  erring  youth.  And 
finally  a  plehiscitf  decided,  by  2  to  i,  that 
Thaw  should  iinmediately  be  set  free. 
When  you  remember  the  arrogant 
tyranny  of  the  Yellow  Journals,  you  are 
surprised  that  at  the  mere  sound  of  the 
people's  voice  the  prison  doors  did  not 
instantly  fly  open. 

You  are  told,  as  though  it  were  no 
more  than  a  simple  truth,  that  the  Yel- 
low Press, — the  journals  owned  by  Mr. 
Hearst — not  merely  made  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  but  procured  the  assas- 
sination of  Mr.  McKinley.  The  state- 
ment seems  incredible,  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  such  stuff  as  this 
should  have  any  influence  for  good  or 
evil.  The  idle  gossip  and  flagrant 
scandal,  which  arc  its  daily  food,  do  not 
appear  to  be  efficient  leaders  of  opinion. 
But  it  is  the  Editorial  columns  which 
do  the  work  of  conviction,  and  they  as- 
sume an  air  of  gravity,  which  may  easily 
deceive  the  unwary.  And  their  gravity 
is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  scandal. 
There  is  but  a  slender  difference  between 
\  barbarity  and  sentimentalism.  The  same 
■temper  which  delights  in  reading  of  mur- 
,Xler  and  sudden  death  weeps  with  anguish 
\  at  the  mere  hint  of  oppression.  No  cheek 
is  so  easily  bedewed  by  the  unnecessary 
tear  as  the  cheek  of  the  ruffian — and 
those  who  compose  the  ''editorials"  for 
Mr.  Hearst's  papers  have  cynically  real- 
ised this  truth.  They  rant  and  they  cant 
and  they  argue,  as  though  nothing  but 
noble  thoughts  were  permitted  to  lodge 
within  their  brain.  Their  favourite  gos- 
pel is  the  gpspel  of  Socialism.  They  tell 
the  workers  that  the  world  is  their  in- 
alienable inheritance,  that  skill  and  capi- 
tal are  the  snares  of  the  evil  one,  and 
that  nothing  is  worth  a  reward  save 
manual  toil.     They  look  with  a  kindly 


eye  upon  the  Trusts,  because,  when  all 
enterprises  and  industries  are  collected 
into  a  small  compass,  the  people  will 
have  less  trouble  in  laying  hands  upon 
them.  In  brief,  they  teach  the  supreme 
duty  of  plunder  in  all  the  staccato  elo- 
quence at  their  command.  For  the  man 
whose  thrift  and  energy  have  helped 
him  to  success  they  have  nothing  but 
contempt.  They  cannot  think  of  the 
criminal  without  bursting  into  tears. 
And,  while  they  lay  upon  the  rich  man 
the  guilty  burden  of  his  wealth,  they 
charge  the  community  with  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  convict's  misfortune. 
Such  doctrines,  insidiously  taught,  and 
read  day  after  day  by  the  degenerate  and 
unrestrained,  can  only  have  one  effect, 
and  that  eft'ect,  no  doubt,  the  ''editorials" 
of  the  Yellow  Press  will  some  day  suc- 
ceed in  producing. 

The  result  is,  of  course,  revolution, 
and  it  is  being  carefully  and  insidiously 
prepared  after  the  common  fashion.  Not 
a  word  is  left  unsaid  that  can  flatter  the 
criminal  or  encourage  the  thriftless. 
Those  who  are  too  idle  to  work  but  not 
too  idle  to  read  the  Sunday  papers  are 
told  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
theirs,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  their 
own  inaction,  not  of  the  Yellow  Press, 
if  they  do  not  some  day  lay  violent  hands 
upon  it.  And  when  they  are  tired  of  poli- 
tics the  Yellow  Editors  turn  to  popular 
philosophy  or  cheap  theology  to  solace 
their  readers.  To  men  and  women  ex- 
cited by  the  details  of  the  last  murder 
they  discourse  of  the  existence  of  God 
in  short,  crisp  sentences,  and  you  know 
not  which  is  worse,  the  triviality  of  the 
discourse  or  its  inappositeness.  They 
preface  one  of  their  most  impassioned 
exhortations  with  the  words:  *Tf  you 
read  this  you  will  probably  think  you 
have  wasted  time."  This  might  with 
propriety  stand  for  the  motto  of  all  Mr. 
Hearst's  journals,  but  here  it  is  clearly 
used  in  the  same  hope  which  inspires  the 
sandwichman  to  carry  on  his  front  the 
classic  legend:  'Tlease  do  not  look  on 
my  back."  What  is  dearest  to  their  souls 
is  a  mean  commonplace.  A  leader,  which 
surely  had  a  triumphant  success,  is 
headed:  "What  the  Bar-tender  Sees." 
And  the  exordium  is  worthy  so  profound 
a  speculation.     "Did  you  ever  stop  to 
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think/*  murmurs  the  Yellow  philosopher, 
"of  all  the  strange  beings  that  pass  before 
him?"  There's  profundity  for  you! 
There's  invention !  Is  it  wonderful  that 
five  million  men  and  women  read  these 
golden  words,  or  others  of  a  like  cur- 
rency,  every  day? 

And  politics,  theology,  and  philosophy 
are  all  served  up  in  a  thick  sauce  of  senti- 
ment. The  *'baby"  seems  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  Yellow  morality.  On  one 
page  you  are  told,  *'a  baby  can  educate 
a  man";  on  another  you  read,  ''last 
week's  baby  will  surely  talk  some  day," 
and  you  are  amazed,  as  at  a  brilliant  dis- 
covery. But  you  cannot  but  ask,  to 
whom  are  these  exhortations  addressed? 
To  children  or  to  idiots?  The  grown 
men  and  women,  even  of  Cook  County, 
can  hardly  regard  such  poor  twaddle  as 
this  with  a  serious  eye.  And  what  of 
the  writers?  How  can  they  reconcile 
their  lofty  tone,  which  truly  is  above  sus- 
picion, with  the  shameful  sensational- 
ism of  their  news-columns?  They  can 
hardly  be  sincere.  If  they  believed  that 
**last  week's  baby  would  talk  some  day," 
they  would  suppress  their  reporters. 
They  must  be  blind  or  cynical.  From 
these  alternatives  there  is  no  escape,  and 
for  their  sakes,  as  well  as  for  America's, 
I  hope  they  write  with  their  tongue  in 
their  cheeks. 

The  style  of  the  Yellow  Journals  is 
appropriate  to  their  matter.  The  head- 
lines live  on  and  by  the  historic  present, 
and  the  text  is  as  bald  as  a  paper  of 
statistics.  It  is  the  big  type  that  does 
the  execution.  The  "story"  itself,  to  use 
the  slang  of  the  newspaper,  is  seldom 
either  humorous  or  picturesque.  Bare 
facts  and  vulgar  incidents  are  enough 
for  the  public,  which  cares  as  little  for 
wit  as  for  fine  writing.  One  thing  only 
can  explain  the  imbecility  of  the  Yellow 
Press :  it  is  written  for  immigrants,  who 
have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
English,  who  prefer  to  see  their  news 
rather  than  to  read,  and  who,  if  they 
must  read,  can  best  understand  words  of 
one  syllable  and  sentences  of  no  more 
than  a  dozen  words. 

For  good  or  evil,  America  has  the  sole 
claim  to  the  invention  of  the  Yellow 
Press.  It  came,  fully  armed,  from  the 
head  of   its  first  proprietor.     It  owes 


nothing  to  Europe,  nothing  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  its  own  country.  It  grew  out 
of  nothing,  and,  let  us  hope,  it  will  soon 
disappear  into  nothingness.  The  real 
Press  of  America  was  rather  red  than 
yellow.  It  had  an  energy  and  a  char- 
acter which  still  exist  in  some  more 
reputable  sheets,  and  which  are  the  direct 
antithesis  of  Yellow  sensationalism.  The 
cowhide  and  revolver  were  as  necessary 
to  its  conduct  as  the  pen  and  inkpot.  If 
the  editors  of  an  older  and  wiser  time 
insulted  their  enemies,  they  were  ready 
to  defend  themselves,  like  men.  They 
did  not  eavesdrop  and,  betray.  They 
would  have  scorned  to  reveal  the  secrets 
of  private  citizens,  even  though  they 
did  not  refrain  their  hand  from  their 
rivals.  Yet,  with  all  their  brutality,  they 
were  brave  and  honourable,  and  you  can- 
not justly  measure  the  degradation  of 
the  Yellow  Press  unless  you  cast  your 
mind  a  little  further  back  and  contem- 
plate the  achievement  of  another  gen- 
eration. 

The  tradition  of  journalism  came  to 
America  from  England.  The  Sun  and 
the  Post,  as  wise  and  trustworthy  papers 
as  may  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  are  still  conscious  of  their  origin, 
though  they  possess  added  virtues  of 
their  own.  The  New  York  Herald,  as 
conducted  by  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
modelled  its  scurrilous  energy  upon  the 
Press  of  our  own  eighteenth  century. 
The  influence  of  Junius  and  the  pam- 
phleteers was  discernible  in  its  columns, 
and  many  of  its  articles  might  have  been 
signed  by  Wilkes  himself.  But  there  was 
something  in  the  Herald  which  you 
would  seek  in  vain  in  Perry's  Morning 
Chronicle,  say,  or  the  North  Briton,  and 
that  was  the  free-and-easy  style  of  the 
,  backwoods.  Gordon  Bennett  grasped  as 
well  as  any  one  the  value  of  news.  He 
boarded  vessels  far  out  at  sea  that  he 
might  forestall  his  rivals.  He  set  be- 
fore New  York  the  history  of  Europe 
and  of  European  thought  with  appre- 
ciation and  exactitude.  He  knew  the 
theatre  of  England  and  Fraiye  more  in- 
timately than  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  he  did  a  great  deal  to  encourage  the 
art  of  acting  in  his  own  country.  But 
above  all  things  he  was  a  fighter,  both 
with  pen  and  fist.    He  had  something  of 
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the  spirit  which  inspired  the  old  mining- 
camp.  '*We  never  saw  the  man  we 
feared,"  he  once  said,  "nor  the  woman 
we  had  not  some  liking  for."  That 
healthy,  if  primitive,  sentiment  breathes 
in  all  his  works.  And  his  magnanimity 
was  equal  to  his  courage.  **I  have  no 
objection  to  forgive  enemies,"  he  wrote, 
"particularly  after  I  have  trampled  them 
under  my  feet."  That  was  the  princi- 
ple which  guided  his  life  and  his  jour- 
nal, and,  while  it  gave  a  superb  dash  of 
energy  to  his  style,  it  put  a  wholesome 
fear  into  his  antagonists. 

One  antagonist  there  was  who  was 
neither  afraid  nor  satisfied,  and  he  at- 
tacked Bennett  again  and  again.  Ben- 
nett returned  his  blows,  and  then  most 
advisably  made  "copy"  of  the  assault. 
The  last  encounter  is  so  plainly  char- 
acteristic of  Bennett's  style  that  I  quote 
a  description  of  it  in  his  own  words.  "As 
I  was  leisurely  pursuing  my  business 
yesterday  in  Wall  Street,"  wrote  Ben- 
nett, "collecting  the  information  which 
is  daily  disseminated  in  the  Herald, 
James  Watson  Webb  came  up  to  me,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  street — said 
something  which  I  could  not  hear  dis- 
tinctly, then  pushed  me  down  the  stone 
steps  leading  to  one  of  the  broker's 
offices,  and  commenced  fighting  with  a 
species  of  brutal  and  demoniac  despera- 
tion characteristic  of  a  fury.  My  damage 
is  a  scratch,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  on  the  third  finger  of  the 
left  hand,  which  I  received  from  the  iron 
railing  I  was  forced  against,  and  three 
buttons  torn  from  my  vest,  which  my 
tailor  will  reinstate  for  a  sixpence.  His 
loss  is  a  rent  from  top  to  bottom  of  a 
very  beautiful  black  coat,  which  cost  the 
ruffian  $40,  and  a  blow  in  the  face  which 
may  have  knocked  down  his  throat  some 
of  his  infernal  teeth  for  all  I  know. 
Balance  in  my  favour  $39.94.  As  to  in- 
timidating me,  or  changing  my  course, 
the  thing  cannot  be  done.  Neither  Webb 
nor  any  other  man  shall,  or  can,  in- 
timidate me.  ...  I  may  be  attacked,  I 


may  be  assailed,  I  may  be  killed,  I  may 
be  murdered,  but  I  will  never  succumb." 

There  speaks  the  true  Gordon  Ben- 
nett, and  his  voice,  though  it  may  be  the 
voice  of  a  ruffian,  is  the  voice  of  a  man 
who  is  certainly  courageous  and  is  not 
without  humour.  It  is  not  from  such  a 
method  as  that,  that  the  Yellow  Press 
emerged.  It  does  not  want  much  pluck 
to  hang  about  and  sneak  secrets.  It  is 
the  pure  negation  of  humour  to  preach 
socialism  in  the  name  of  the  criminal  and 
degenerate.  And  the  Yellow  Press  owes 
its  vices  to  none  of  its  predecessors,  but 
to  its  own  inherent  stupidity.  To  judge 
America  by  this  product  would  be  mon- 
strously unfair,  but  it  corresponds  to  some 
baser  quality  in  the  cosmopolitans  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  cannot  be  over- 
looked. As  it  stands,  it  is  the  heaviest 
indictment  of  the  popular  taste  that  can 
be  made.  There  is  no  vice  so  mean  as  * 
impertinent  curiosity,  and  it  is  upon  this 
curiosity  that  the  Yellow  Press  meanly 
lives  and  meanly  thrives. 

What  is  the  remedy?  There  is  none, 
unless  time  brings  with  it  a  natural  reac- 
tion. It  is  as  desperate  a  task  to  touch 
the  Press  as  to  change  the  Constitution. 
The  odds  against  reform  are  too  great. 
A  law  to  check  the  exuberance  of  news- 
papers would  never  survive  the  attacks 
of  the  Hiewspapers  themselves.  Nor  is 
it  only  in  America  that  reform  is  neces- 
sary. The  Press  of  Europe,  also,  has 
strayed  so  far  from  its  origins  as  to  be 
a  danger  to  the  State.  In  their  incep- 
tion the  newspapers  were  given  freedom, 
that  they  might  expose  and  check  the 
corruption  and  dishonesty  of  politicians. 
It  was  thought  that  publicity  was  the 
best  cure  for  intrigue.  For  a  while  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  seemed  justified.  It 
is  justified  no  longer.  The  license  which 
it  assumed  has  led  to  far  worse  evils 
than  those  which  it  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent. In  other  words,  the  slave  has  be- 
come tyrant,  and  where  is  the  statesman 
who  shall  rid  us  of  this  tyranny? 

Charles  Whibley. 
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THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  WEATHER-WISE  PARSON 

De  niggers'  corn  was  biirnin'  brown, 

liven  clev.  cotton  was  wiltin'  down  ; 

Seem  lak  de  clouds  done  forgot  liow^  to  rain, 

Us  look  for  de  wedder,  and  look  in  vain. 

At  las'  de  darkeys  git  togedder 

And  'cide  dey'll  pray  for  some  damp  wedder. 

Dey  call  on  ole  l>rer  Baker  to  lead, 

He  'low  he  don't  wanter  do  dat,  indeed ; 

He  'low  de  Lord  know  His  business  best. 

Bit  de  niggers  wouldn't  let  de  ole  man  rest, 

'Case  dey  know  he  was  mighty  powerful  in  pra'r : — 

So  he  give  consent  and  knelt  right  dar : 

*'Lord !  Lord !  dar's  a  dry  drought  in  dis  Ian', 

Famin'  feared  for  beast  and  man. 

My  Lord,  won't  you  raise  yo'  hand 

And  sprinkle  de  rain  on  dis  here  Ian'? 

O  Lord,  vo'  Bible's  full  of  rain — 

From  kiver  to  kiver  and  back  again. 

De  reign  of  David  and  de  reign  of  Saul — 

De  good  l^(^ok  tells  about  dem  all ; 

V^x  heah  in  de  One-Eyed  John  I  see 

De  story  of  David,  de  youth  how  he 

Had  a  reign  in  Lsrael — forty  year — 

And  furder  on  it  do  appear 

Reign  in  Hebron  seven  year, 

And  th'ee  year  reign  m  Jerusalem, 

And  de  oil  run  down  to  his  gyarment's  hem — 

But,  my  Lord,  wc  don't  want  no  rain  like  dat — 

We  don't  want  no  s wisher,  swasher — 

We  don't  want  no  gulley-washer — 

We  des  want  a  little  drizzly,  drazzly  summer  shower, 

Dat'll  scurcelv'll  hurt  de  cotton-flower. 
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"Lord !  Lord !  dar's  fire  and  smoke  in  dis  heah  Ian', 

It's  blindin'  beast  and  blindin'  man, 

De  leaves  air  parchin'  overhead, 

De  rabbits  air  pantin'  in  dere  bed — 

And,  Lard,  yo'  Good  Book's  full  of  rain — 

In  de  One-Eyed  Sam'el,  and  de  Two-Eyed  again 

I  read  of  de  reign  of  de  Ammorite, 

De  Hitite  and  de  Amalikite — 

Dey  reign  on  Canaan's  happy  sho' — 

Some  hundard  fifty  years  or  mo' — 

But,  my  Lord,  we  don't  want  no  rain  like  dat — 

We  don't  want  no  swisher,  swasher — 

We  don't  want  no  gulley- washer — 

We  des  want  a  little  drizzly,  drazzly  summer  shower, 

Dat'll  scurcely'll  hurt  de  cotton-flower. 

"Lord !  Lord !  dar's  fire  and  smoke  in  dis  here  sky, 

De  horison's  brassy  fur  and  nigh, 

De  corn's  boot's  scurcely  holdin'  water, 

De  cotton's  wiltin,'  wizzlin'  sorter. 

My  Lord,  ain't  yo'  Good  Book  full  of  rain  ? 

In  de  Th'ee-Eyed  John  I  read  it  plain : 

A  thousand  years  de  Dragon'll  reign 

Befo'  Peace  come  to  earth  again. 

But,  Lord,  we  don't  want  no  rain  like  dat — 

We  don't  want  no  swisher,  swasher — 

We  don't  want  no  gulley- washer — 

We  des  want  a  little  drizzly,  drazzly  summer  shower, 

Dat'll  scurcely'll  hurt  de  cotton-flower." 

Ole  Baker's  voice  went  up  and  down, 

De  darkeys  got  to  shoutin*  round ; 

But  no  sooner  he  pray  dat  powerful  pra'r 

Dan  he  riz  up  and  scent  de  sultry  air. 

Says  he,  ''I  done  pray  for  rain  like  you  all  said, 

I  better  been  hoein'  in  my  fiel'  instead — 

I  done  pray  for  rain,  but  y'all  won't  get  it 

Twel  de  wind  change,  and  de  new  moon  let  it." 

— Martha  Young, 
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THE    EXPATRIATES 

THE    AMERICAN    COLONY   IN    PARIS 

BY    ANNA    BOWMAN    DODD 


I 


HHE  American  colony  in 
Paris  is,  I  am  told,  nu- 
i  merically  one  of  the 
1  largest  in  any  European 
I  capital.  The  American, 
I  therefore,  who  chooses 
3  Paris  as  his  or  her  resi- 
dence finds  a  Little  America  already  at 
home  in  hundreds  of  its  white-walled 
apartments  or  private  hotels.  Though 
this  world  of  voluntary  or  involuntary 
exiles  is  found  to  be  scattered  over  a 
large  area,  each  and  every  American  in 
time  discovers  one  focal  point  after  an- 
other about  which  sets,  circles,  and 
cliques  revolve. 

Circling  about  these  resident  Ameri- 
cans there  rises  and  falls  annually  an 
ever-recurrent  tide.  This  tide  rises  to 
prodigious  heights  in  the  spring,  to  ebb 
to  a  mere  ripple  in  the  autumn.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists  who 
make  their  appearance  with  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  horse-chestnuts  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  who  return  to  America  with 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  cannot  strictly  or  ac- 
curately be  classified  as  expatriates.  It 
is  rather  those  of  our  countrymen  and 
women  who  have  deliberately  chosen  to 
live  in  Paris,  for  a  limited  or  an  unlim- 
ited time,  the  small  army  of  students, 
artists,  singers,  musicians,  and  the  men 
of  affairs  whose  pursuits,  careers,  and 
interests  draw  them  to  Paris  as  all  the 
world  has  been  drawn — and  for  how 
many  a  century! — who  may  be  thus  ap- 
propriately designated. 

In  the  past  decade  the  exodus  among 
well-to-do  Americans  to  the  French  cap- 
ital has  readied  astonishing  proportions. 
American  conditions  have  precipitated 
this  seeking  of  a  home  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  whole  life  in  America  has  swung 
away  from  the  old  centres.  The  enor- 
mous growth  of  our  larger  cities,  the 
ccJossal    fortunes    that   have    produced 


their  inevitable  results,  in  augmenting 
not  only  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for 
holding  one's  place  in  any  social  circle, 
but  the  cost  of  living — all  along  the  line 
— these  results  of  our  stupendous  pros- 
perity have  made  the  eyes  of  thousands 
and  thousands  turn  longingly  to  Conti- 
nental cities. 

That  the  most  beautiful  city  of  our 
modern  world  should  be  the  one  chosen 
as  a  permanent  residence  by  thousands 
of  Americans  longing  to  find  a  simpli6ed 
plan  of  existence  amid  delightful  sur- 
roundings, and  on  a  less  ruinous  basis  of 
expenditure  than  confronts  one  at  home, 
is  only  fresh  proof  that  Paris  still  leads 
the  world  in  offering  an  equable  climate, 
incomparable  beauty,  and  economical 
conditions.  In  spite  of  the  advance  in 
rents  and  the  cost  of  living  even  in  Paris 
— the  city  of  moderate  incomes — for  an 
American  to  settle  and  live  in  the  French 
capital  is  to  double  his  or  her  income. 
To  get  the  most  out  of  life  I  Is  not  this 
the  modern  creed?  In  Paris  there  are 
six  thousand  Americans  who  are  living 
up  to  their  new  religious  belief. 


II 

In  attempting  to  separate  and  to  an- 
alyse the  elements  composing  the  various 
groups,  sets  and  social  circles  of  the  so- 
called  American  colony  we  find  at  the 
outset  some  facts  of  illuminating  sig- 
nificance. The  active,  middle-aged  man 
whose  energies  and  capacities  are  at  their 
apogSe  is  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 
There  are,  indeed,  a  few  gentlemen  of 
leisure  to  be  met  among  our  compatriots 
in  exile,  but  these  few,  one  soon  discov-. 
ers,  have  either  been  life-long  residents, 
or  have  never  been  in  active  business,  or 
are  dilletanti,  or  have  been  incapacitated 
by  failing  health  to  continue  the  battle  of 
life  at  home.  The  still  vigorous  Ameri- 
can man  does  not  make  a  good  expatriate. 
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With  his  abihtics  and  his  splendid  fight- 
ing qualities,  how  can  he? 

In  France,  or  in  its  capital,  what  oppor- 
tunities present  themselves  for  the  exer- 
cise of  American  activities  ?  In  the  civic 
and  political  world  the  foreigner  is 
barred  out.  These  doors,  at  least,  are 
closed  to  the  American  invader.  The 
American  attitude  toward  life,  touched 
at  any  point — that  strenuous  desire  to 
make  every  moment  of  existence  mark 
high  as  a  record  of  achievement — how- 
worse  than  useless  such  a  straining  for 
victorious  accomplishment  in  a  foreign 
country,  unless  one  abjures  one's  own 
nationalitv  and  becomes  naturalised. 
That  desiccated  fragment  of  a  man  who, 
having  had  the  luck  to  be  American  born, 
attempts  to  turn  magician  and  make  him- 
self into  something  he  never  can  be, 
since  each  one  of  us  is  born  the  child 
of  our  race  and  nationality — such  poor 
specimens  of  manhood  are,  fortunately, 
rare  in  France.  The  racial  lines  drawn 
between  an  Anglo-Saxon,  or  an  Ameri- 
can, and  a  Frenchman  are  too  deep  and 
broad. 

The  American,  therefore,  who  lives  in 
Paris  is  rather  the  man  who  has  fought 
the  battle  of  life,  has  won  his  fight,  and 
seeks  in  this,  the  most  perfect  cily  since 
Athens  and  Rome — the  Rome  of  the 
greater  Romans — have  disappeared,  those 
suave  pleasures  and  multiple  delights 
only  Paris  can  yield.  These  gentlemen 
of  leisure  are  of  so  limited  a  number  as 
to  prove  the  irresistible  attraction  of 
America,  and  the  stirring,  stimulating 
intensities  of  our  American  life,  even  for 
the  man  whose  successful  career  enables 
him  to  choose  his  home  and  manner  of 
living.  The  rest-cure  of  inactivity  for 
the  keen-witted,  eager-pulsed  American 
may  be  sought,  but  solely  as  a  cure.  Un- 
til the  One  comes,  with  silent  tread, 
whose  arresting  hand  all  must  obey,  until 
kindly  Death  touches,  with  delicate  fin- 
gers, the  tempestuous  American  energies, 
the  men  of  our  race  must  have  the  smell 
of  the  battle  to  warm  their  nostrils,  even 
though  for  them  the  fight  be  won. 

The  comparatively  few  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  leisure  whose  chosen  home  is 
Paris  prove  their  nationality  by  their  un- 
remitting activities.  Whatever  form  or 
direction  tastes  or  inclinations  may  take, 


the  American  abroad  brings  to  either 
sport  or  to  the  playing  of  the  social  game 
— for  so  many  Americans  the  newest  of 
all  games! — or  to  a  lately  developed  de- 
light in  things  artistic,  or  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  wise  and  unobtrusive  charities, 
the  same  remarkable  qualities  that  have 
made  him  the  power  he  is  at  home. 

The  true  American,  wherever  he  may 
be,  cannot  long  be  idle.  The  new  world 
of  enjoyment  that  opens  its  doors  upon 
the  magical  beauty,  upon  the  pageantry 
of  vanished  centuries,  whose  heroes  and 
martyrs,  whose  kings  and  queens,  seem 
to  relive — ])ale,  historic  figures  made  sud- 
denly luminous  and  vivid,  as  one  treads 
their  chamber  floors,  in  mediaeval  castle 
or  Bourbon  palace — this  realm  of  en- 
chantment is  the  first  the  devout  Ameri- 
can enters — Baedeker  in  hand.  Little  by 
little  the  newly  arrived,  the  insatiable 
sightseer,  finds  more  purely  personal,  in- 
timate pleasures.  Inspection  of  cathedral 
facades  and  the  search  for  walled  towns 
becomes  of  less  and  less  palpitating  in- 
terest. Apartment-hunting  or  the  dili- 
gent seeking  of  an  attractive  ''hotel" — 
as  private  houses  are  called  in  Paris — this 
occupation  becomes  an  all-absorbing  one. 
Its  very  novelty  is  part  of  its  charm. 
With  the  inspection  of  dozens  of  French 
apartments,  hotels,  chateaux,  or  of  some 
of  the  charming  villas  that  lie  in  the 
suburbs  close  to  the  capital,  these  latter 
surrounded  by  their  tall  w^alls,  wherein, 
even  in  winter,  trees  and  lawns  keep 
miraculously  green — for  the  American 
who  thus  surveys  what  Paris  has  to  oflFer 
in  the  way  of  residences,  wdth  this  his 
inspection,  he  makes,  perhaps,  his  first 
real  acquaintance  with  French  ways  and 
manner  of  living. 

With  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of 
the  apartment  or  hotel  the  now  resident 
American  as  often  as  not  discovers  an 
aptitude  for  and  a  delight  in  such  matters 
he  had  hitherto  supposed  to  be  his  wife's 
prerogative.  Appetite  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on.  Repeated  visits  to  any  one  of 
the  six  thousand  antiquity  shops  in  Paris 
become  an  education  in  themselves.  Ar- 
tistic tastes  once  acquired,  later,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten, develop  into  the  Parisian- 
American's  pastime  and  resource. 
Master  not  only  of  his  wealth,  but  of  that 
far  greater  and  rarer  possession,  his  time, 
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with  his  somewhat  newly  acquired  or 
dormant  tastes  in  full  activity,  the  Ameri- 
can'is  quick  to  seize  the  golden  moment 
of  gratification.  And  what  treasures  Paris 
yields  to  those  who  seek  for  treasure ! 
As  to  the  true  fisherman  the  delectable 
delights  of  angling  are  not  hmited  by  the 
mere  casting  of  the  fly.  but  embrace  the 
joy  o£  living  under  open  skies,  the  free 
play  of  the  wandering  breezes,  and  the 
gentle  song  of  the  slipping  river,  so  is  the 
collector's  chase  after  rare  tapestries, 
ceramics,  bibelots,  or  delicate  carvings 
attended  by  unlooked-for  adventure.  In- 
to what  stately  hotels  in  the  Faubourg 
St  .-Germain  the  veriest  American  par- 
venue  may  enter,  to  sec  the  rehictant, 
lofty  doors  open,  as  by  enchantment,  if 
he  but  apply  the  golden  key !  The  picture 
to  be  sold,  or  the  famous  Beauvais  or 
Gobelins  to  be  inspected,  will  be  found 
in  its  classic  setting,  besides  rooms 
Stretched  with  pale  satins,  under  ceilings 
where,  amid  festal  skies,  cherubs  and 
ro.ses  dispute  place  with  clouds  that  were 
only  fit  to  canopy  court  beauties.  The 
frame  alone  is  left  in  so  many  of  these 
noble  yet  now  desolate  palaces,  whose 
double  or  single  pnrte-cochere  hide  far 
mere  than  the  still  erect  caryatides  or  the 
carved  pilasters  that  supjM>rt  portals  as 
elaborately  ornamented  as  a  shrine.  The 
courts  of  both  the  Bourbons  and  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty  are  gone — to  enliven 
the  pages  of  history.  The  descendants 
of  how  many  a  dead-and-gone  court  an- 
cestor is  feeling  the  chill  of  icy  bauquet- 
ting-halls.  and  turning  to  baccarat  to 
complete  the  ruin  so  gaily  begun  at  Ver- 
sailles, about  tables  where  Marie  An- 
toinette's slim  fingers  set  the  pace  for 
reckless  gambling.  The  seeker  after  rare 
prints  or  the  courageous  haunter  of  the 
book-stalls  along  the  quais  has  also  all 
the  changing  glory  of  the  magical 
Parisian  scene  de  decors  that  line  each 
side  of  the  most  triumphantly  mijestic 
river  setting  of  our  modern  world. 

Who  that  lives  in  Paris  ever  wearies 
of  loitering  along  the  hanks  of  the  most 
companionable  of  all  rivers?  The  lover 
of  old  books,  as  he  hurries  across  the 
venerable  Pont-Neuf,  will  perhaps  re- 
member Montaigne's  pathetic  sigh.  "I. 
who  shall  scarce  live  to  see  it  finished!" 
And  as  one  lifts  the  eye  from  the  rubbish 


of  the  quais  book-stalls  to  chance,  per- 
haps, on  the  pearl  in  the  dung-heap,  on 
a  rare  first  edition  or  a  priceless  volume, 
what  incomparable,  ever-changing  beauty 
in  the  river  scene!  That  magical  play  of 
light,  with  t!ie  city  crowding  close  to  the 
banks  and  the  moving  life  upon  the  river 
making  infinite  variety  in  the  reflections 
— what  a  world  of  living  men  and  women 
pass  and  repass  across  bridges,  and  fill 
the  light,  elastic  air  with  the  gay  French 
cries,  shouts,  or  the  more  melotlious.  in- 
timate murmur  borne  from  open  victorias 
or  the  landoulet.  One  need  not  be  gifted 
with  a  poet's  imagination  to  see  other 
more  spectral  shapes  peopling  the  scene ; 
for  the  eye  cannot  rest  on  a  single  outline 
that  does  not  reek  with  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, or  that  does  not  breathe  of  either 
conquest,  achievement  or  recall  some 
horror. 

From  the  Norman  towers  of  Notre 
Dame  to  the  pseudo-Oriental  mass  of  the 
Trocadero,  what  a  sweep  against  the  sky 
of  historic  buildings!  And  as  the  figures 
on  tapestried  surfaces  are  set  against 
battlemented  tower  or  donjon  keep,  so 
move,  in  long  and  motley  procession, 
against  the  feudal  structures  and  the 
sombre  length  of  the  Louvre  the  phantom 
shapes  of  hero  and  martyr,  of  sage  and 
maker,  perhaps,  of  the  very  books  we 
long  to  find,  of  all  the  men  and  women 
who  came,  in  a  word,  in  the  pleasant  noon 
light,  as  we  have  come,  to  look  upon  the 
glory  of  Paris,  loitering  along  the  quais 
to  prolong  the  delectable  moment,  hoping 
— they  also — to  pick  up  a  treasure  for 
nothing! 

Ill 

Several  of  the  more  notable  collections 
formed  by  American  gentlemen  are  as 
interesting  as  they  arc  diverse  in  char- 
acter. In  one  well-known  salon,  in  beau-  ' 
tiful  cabinets,  one  is  shown  a  rare  collec- 
tion of  Meisson.  In  another  drawing-room, 
where  ladies  are  gathered  about  the  tea- 
tables,  completing  the  perfection  of  the 
Doucet  or  Raudnitz  costiune  by  talk  that 
is  as  light  as  are  their  laces,  the  more 
serious  host,  finding  you  evince  an  inter- 
est in  "things"  rather  than  gossip,  will 
entice  you  into  the  "Petit  Salon."  And 
there,  one  after  another,  he  will  lay  in 
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your  liand.  with  a  gesture  and  touch  that 
betray  the  true  lover  of  fragile  treasure, 

carved  ivories  so  exquisite  in  finish  that 
the  magnifying  glass  alone  reveals  the 
artist's  mastery  of  his  difficult  art. 

In  an  apartment  overlooking  the 
grasses  and  the  domed  verdure  of  the 
Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne  there  hang 
certain  pictures  that  would  make  a  repu- 
tation for  an  American  museum.  Frago- 
nards,  N'attiers,  Greuzes,  Largillieres — 
what  canvases  to  find  on  the  walls  of 
rooms  that  are  neither  national  nor  in 
palaces  that  now  belong  to  the  people ! 
in  this  same  apartment  is  a  collection  of 
V'ieux  Chine,  and  tapestries  that  will 
some  day  doubtless  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
fine  collection  in  some  one  of  our  metro- 
politan museums. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  American 
homes  in  Paris  there  is  one  above  all 
others  cited  by  collectors  as  notable  for 
the  all  bnt  priceless  tapestries,  Sevres, 
and  Dresden  housed  within  its  walls.  On 
entering  the  ante-chanibre ,  a  long  gallery 
leads  lo  the  spacious  salons.  On  the  left- 
hand  wall  of  this  gallery  hangs  a  famous 
Gobelin,  signed  Boucher.  The  freshness 
of  color  of  the  marvellous  tapestry  is  as 
remarkable  as  is  the  harmony  and  grace 
of  its  design.  On  entering  the  two 
salons, one  finds  the  walls  hungwith  other 
tapestries,  whose  pinks  and  delicate  blues, 
greys,  and  pale  yellows  seem  to  find  their 
reflection  in  the  pink  and  blue  Sevres, 
and  in  the  enamelled  snuff-boxes  and 
miniatures  that  enchain  the  eye  within  a 
dozen  vilrines  and  inlaid  cabinets.  In  a 
country  where  even  in  winter  something 
of  summer  seems  to  linger  in  the  green 
of  its  grasses,  shrubs  and  glossy  laurels, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Americans 
seeking  to  become  owners  of  historic 
chateaux  and  old  and  picttiresqiic  man- 
oirs. 

Artists  are  not  the  only  finders  of  the 
rare  and  the  beautiful.  One  reason,  per- 
haps, for  the  American  of  means  chanc- 
ing on  interesting  country  houses  is  that 
half  of  France  is  to  let  or  is  for  sale! 
The  automobile  has,  it  is  true,  brought 
chateau  life  again  into  favour;  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  live  on  their  an- 
cestral acres  means  for  the  French  noble- 
man to  live  d  la  Rtisse — to  hibernate  for 
eight    months    in    order    to    live    like    a 


gentleman  in  Paris  for  four  short 
months ! 

At  Vernon,  at  Givcrnay,  at  Versailles, 
Fonlainebleau,  Poissy.  along  the  Loire, 
and  the  Normandy  beaches,  villas,  cha- 
teaux, and  manoirs  succeed  each  other, 
each  and  all,  when  owned  by  Americans, 
proving  the  instinctive  national  love  of 
order,  tight  roofs,  the  porcelain  tub,  and 
that  luxury  in  furnishing  and  comfort 
that  Frenchmen  characterise  as  "Tr^s 
American !" 

lit  a  chateau  nearer  Paris,  on  terraces 
overlooking  the  palace  where  Josephine 
held  Napoleon  to  her  sorrowing  heart 
after  Waterloo,  and  after  an  Austrian 
princess  had  proved  how  much  honour 
is  bred  in  courts,  a  scene  of  fairylike  en- 
chantment repeats  itself  year  after  year. 
The  lake,  with  its  fiolilla  of  swans,  mites 
of  wooded  walks,  acres  of  rose  gardens, 
and  the  chateau  itself,  with  its  tapestries, 
saltc-de  fcfc,  its  Empire  and  Louis  XV. 
salons,  evoke  pictures  of  court  life  and 
courtly  splendour  lived  centuries  before 
the  American  had  come  to  revive  a  lost 
epoch  of  magnificence. 

Still  another  American,  a  man  who  has 
an  international  reputation  for  talent  in 
several  directions,  has  converted  an  elev- 
enth-century tower  overlooking  a  mag- 
nificent sweep  of  coimtrv  into  perhaps 
the  most  original  Gothic  library  in  exist- 
ence. Ramparts  have  been  turned  into 
rose  gardens.  And  for  neighbours  this 
daring  innovator  has  the  most  perfect 
medieval  fortress,  with  all  its  walls  and 
mile  of  towers  complete,  together  with 
the  tight  little  stone  village  perched  on 
the  Coucy  heights  still  cinctured  with  its 
stone  girdle. 

IV 

If  Paris  was  built  by  kings — and  only 
kings  and  tyrants  can  properly  build  or 
plan  cities  on  a  magnificent  scale— no 
other  city  seems  so  sjjecially  designed  to 
show  to  the  best  advantage  the  charms 
and  beauty  of  woman.  From  the  Place 
de  la  Carrousel  to  Longchamps  a  pretty 
woman  is  never  out  of  her  frame  of 
verdure.  Trees,  shrubs,  parterres,  foun- 
tains, and  statues  are  the  picturesque  and 
poetic  setting  for  that  feminine  lovehness 
and    grace    of    the    city    that    worships 
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women.  It  must  be  admitted  the  Paris- 
ienne  has  risen  to  the  artistic  realisation 
of  what  has  been  demanded  of  her.  The 
portrait  that  has  filled  the  frame  has  all 
but  out-rivalled  in  grace  and  seductive 
charm  the  frame  itself. 

Of  the  many  foreigners  who  have  come 
to  Paris  to  test  the  strength  of  the 
Frenchwoman's  perdurable  attraction,  of 
them  all,  our  countrywomen  have  become 
the  most  triumphant  competitors.  The 
American  woman  fits  into  this  French 
frame  as  though  it  had  been  made  for 
her,  and  for  her  alone  1  More  quickly 
than  any  other  foreigner  she  feels  herself 
to  be  at  home  in  Paris.  After  even  a 
few  years'  residence,  to  hear  the  words 
"exile"  or  "expatriate"  as  applied  to  her 
seems  in  the  nature  of  an  affront.  Not 
only  physically,  but  mentally  and  morally. 
is  she  acclimated.  Her  soul  has  found  a 
second,  perhaps  its  true,  home. 

Joined  to  this  psychological  sense  of 
fitness,  Paris  has  become  the  Paradise  of 
American  women  in  search  of  just  those 
conditions  this  wonderful  city  offers. 
There  is  no  woman  with  so  apt  a  sense 
of  the  practical  in  all  matters  concerning 
materia),  domestic  and  economical  wel- 
fare. Mistress  at  home  of  all  expendi- 
tures connected  with  household  and  social 
expenses,  on  her  appearance  on  foreign 
soil  she  grasps  with  a  quickness  of  ap- 
preciation and  apprehension  of  relative' 
values  the  whole  domestic  and  social 
problem  in  a  way  to  prove  her  incom- 
parable ability.  Not  a  single  feature  of 
the  advantages  Paris  offers  but  is 
weighed  and  tested.  The  ease  of  life, 
the  comparatively  low  rate  of  expendi- 
ture involved  in  acquiring  a  charming 
interior,  the  general  excellence  of  the 
domestic  service — provided  always  the 
newcomer  has  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  and  understands  or  divines  the 
peculiarities  of  the  French  nature  and 
character — as  well  as  the  beauty  of  this* 
fairy  city  of  a  thousand  sights,  each  and 
all  of  these  Parisian  "values"  are  as  care- 
fully scaled  as  only  a  woman  with  the 
American  education  in  the  science  of  liv- 
ing can  bring  to  the  situation. 

For  the  mother,  therefore,  who  wishes 
to  complete  her  daughter's  education — 
as  though  a  woman's  education  were  ever 
completed! — for  the  widows  of  large  or 


small  means,  for  the  semi-detached  or 
the  irrevocably  divided,  or  for  those  in 
search  of  the  society  spring-board  that 
shall  furnish  the  necessary  lift  to  land 
them  on  the  right  social  plane,  in  Paris 
or  elsewhere,  Paris  has  become  the 
chosen  domicile. 

At  the  outset,  in  this  life  in  Paris 
there  is  a  sensible  release  from  that 
subtle  pressure  felt  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  our  country.  On  all  our 
strangely  complex  yet  closely  knit  people 
there  rests  the  weight  of  this  moral  pres- 
sure. Every  man  and  woman  in  America 
is  breathlessly  hurrying  to  perform  his 
or  her  allotted  or  self-imposed  task.  An 
iron  hand  seems  laid  on  each  and  every 
human  being  breathing  our  electrical 
American  air  to  be  up  and  doing,  remind- 
ing us,  by  its  relentless  grip,  that  a 
penalty  worse  than  death  awaits  us  if  for 
a  single  moment  we  permit  our  exhausted 
energies  to  slacken  the  pace  of  our  ac- 
tivities. To  keep  step,  to  lead  rather  than 
to  follow  or  to  lag  behind  in  that  tireless 
procession  of  frenzied  workers — such  is 
the  chief  aim  of  every  American  man  and 
woman. 

In  the  suave  atmosphere  of  a  milder, 
a  less  electrically  charged  atmosphere,  in 
a  foreign  land,  divorced  from  those  more 
accusing  home  influences,  with  their  stim- 
ulating, excitable  and  exciting  rewards 
for  successful  achievement,  the  American 
woman,  far  more  than  the  expatriated, 
man,  undergoes  a  sensible  transforma- 
tion. 

With  the  removal  of  that  iron  grip, 
that  relentless  hand  that  led  one  to  duty, 
to  competitive  struggle,  to  pleasure,  even, 
with  the  same  inflexible  grimness  that 
one  would  he  led  to  the  scaffold — with 
this  oppressive  pressure  removed,  how 
the  American  woman  reveals  herself! 
Freed  from  the  fear  of  home  criticism, 
she  becomes,  if  not  another  creature,  at 
least  one  of  those  whose  seven  skins  ap- 
pear to  have  been  sloughed  off.  Little  by 
little  she  loses  her  nervous,  somewhat 
aggressive,  energetic  tread.  As  soon  as 
the  asphalt  of  Paris  Js  trod,  a  lighter,  a 
more  fl,exible  grace  becomes  apparent. 
One  would  almost  imagine  the  American 
in  exile  had  come  into  some  unexpected 
inheritance,  so  gay  is  her  smile,  so  freed 
from  nervous  apprehension  is  her  whole 
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demeanour,  and  so  unmistakable  is  the 
dance  motion  in  her  cadenced  walk.  She 
may  not  analyse  the  cause  or  the  reasons 
of  this  mental  and  moral  change.  She 
will  tell  you  with  an  insistence  that  re- 
mains even  after  years  of  foreign  life — 
the  most  persistent  of  all  our  American 
traits  that  insistence — that  if  she  "looks 
young,"  or  if  she  "seems  to  enjoy  life," 
it  is  the  Paris  climate,  or  automobiling, 
or  a  winter  in  Cairo,  or  her  summer 
cures,  or  any  one  of  the  changes  in  her 
wonted  life  except  the  chiefest  of  all  the 
changes,  that,  once  in  Paris,  as  a  fixture, 
and  she  no  longer  feels  it  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  keep  up  with  the  pro- 
cession !  She  has  cut  herself  loose — she 
can  lead  her  own  life,  consult  her  own 
tastes,  pursue  her  own  secret  inclinations, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  hidden  as  though 
criminal  when  in  an  environment  sur- 
charged with  our  still  persistent  though 
rapidly  vanishing  Puritanical  traditions. 

Even  beyond  the  perdurable  fascina- 
tions of  Paris  I  place  first  among  the 
attractions  of  living  in  this  capital  this 
sense  of  freedom,  of  escape.  The  Ameri- 
can is  as  sensitive  as  is  the  Parisian  to 
surrounding — to  the  milieu.  And  no  one 
is  more  responsive  to  conditions  than  is 
the  American  woman. 

It  is  amusing,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  observer,  to  note  the  various  little 
bundles  of  mental  and  moral  luggage  that 
are  dropped  along  the  European  high- 
ways! Our  women  are  commonly  bur- 
dened with  the  larger  supply.  Their 
clothes  they  meekly,  even  exultantly,  con- 
fess to  be  centuries  behind  the  latest 
Paris  fashions,  though  in  America  they 
may  have  been  copied  from  the  most  ap- 
proved— and  ruinously  expensive — for- 
eign models.  On  touching  French  soil 
they  would  feel  themselves  cheated  out 
of  their  feminine  prerogative  were  they 
not  to  drop  these  imitation  gauds  at  the 
first  temple  of  fashion.  But  those  more 
intimate  garments,  those  fashioned  out 
of  American  ideals,  cut  according  to  the 
supposed  strict  measurement  of  our 
American  principles  and  our  inherited 
Puritanical  standard  of  the  virtues,  what, 
if  any,  change  comes  to  this  spiritual 
equipment  among  Americans  living 
abroad  ? 

The  contrast  between  the  same  class  of 


our  countrywomen  who  continue  to  live 
at  home  and  those  who  live  abroad  be- 
comes, I  should  say,  more  and  more 
marked  year  by  year.  Owing  to  the 
* 'pressure"  above  referred  to,  to  the  force 
of  example,  and  to  the  innumerable  op- 
portunities afforded  every  American 
woman  of  ability  to  display  her  talent  for 
organisation,  her  executive  capacity,  and 
her  real  enthusiasm  for  all  the  noble  work 
to  be  done  in  a  hundred  directions,  we  see 
in  every  city  in  America  magnificent 
work  accomplishd  by  our  women. 

Even  in  the  most  frivolous  sets  and 
circles  society  women  are  everywhere 
prominent  in  charities,  in  founding  liter- 
ary clubs,  and  in  leading  great  move- 
ments that  elevate  the  whole  tone  of 
American  life.  The  foreigners  who  visit 
us,  either  to  "play"  or  to  study  us  or  to 
criticise,  are  received  with  a  generosity 
of  hospitality  and  a  kindly  and  flattering 
interest  in  their  aims  and  pursuits  that 
has  made  for  us  an  enviable  name  among* 
nations.  These  foreign  visitors  find 
even  among  the  most  "sporty"  sets  at 
least  the  pretence  among  the  women  of  a 
love  of  the  arts, 'of  music,  and  the  best 
books.  The  never-to-be-forgotten  fact 
that  there  is  a  larger  part  of  our  huge 
continent  still  to  be  built,  to  be  decorated, 
and  adorned — and  by  the  looting  oi  M 
Europe,  if  possible — this  prodigious  ne- 
cessity has  made  an  interest  in  the  arts 
a  fashionable  craze. 

But  Paris  is  built.  It  is  superbly  fur- 
nished and  decorated  with  living  pictures. 
Its  streets,  hotels,  galleries,  and  salons 
are  crowded  with  the  moving,  active  fig- 
ures of  the  most  dramatic  and  artistic 
race  since  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians  of 
the  Renaissance  moved  as  gods  among- 
men. 

What  place  has  the  American  woman 
in  this  old,  exclusive,  tightly  knit  world  ? 
By  the  very  fact  of  her  nationality,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  of  language,  re- 
ligion, racial  traits,  and  the  point  of  vie^ 
toward  the  whole  structure  of  life,  ma- 
terial and  moral,  the  American  must  per- 
force remain  the  outsider — ^the  expatriate- 
In  the  religious,  political,  literary,  or 
artistic  movements  centred  in  Paris  the 
resident  five  or  six  thousand  Americans 
have,  and  can  have,  no  more  influence 
than  though  they  had  remained  at  home. 
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The  shops  in  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  the  an- 
(itliiity  shops,  the  huge  department  stores, 
and  the  theatres  would  alone  greatly 
mourn  our  departure, 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  of  those 
resident  Americans  who  have  forced  their 
way  into  good  French  society,  who  are 
received  in  the  still  exclusive  circles  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain — that  Fau- 
bourg that  has  always  protected  its  doors 
as  it  never  has  its  morals! — such  Ameri- 
cans have  each  won  their  place  by  some 
exceptionable  gift  or  charm.  The  oldest 
of  all  charms — that  with  which  one 
crosses  the  palm  to  win  a  "bonne  for- 
tune" from  the  lips  of  the  gipsy  reader 
of  the  uncertain  future — this  is  found  to 
be  the  smoothest  of  all  keys  to  fit  into 
these  severely  inhospitable  French  society 
doors.  Those  who  are  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  ab- 
jure, more  or  less,  their  nationality,  also 
find  it  possible  to  make  for  themselves 
an  agreeable  French  circle,  But  the 
American  who  is  desirous  of  going  into 
good  French  society  must,  like  the  im- 
mortal Artemus  Ward,  be  willing  "to 
sacrifice  all  his  wife's'  relations!" — for 
while  the  "sporty"  or  the  gay  young  lead- 
ing set  among  French  aristocrats  will 
willingly  enough  accept  and  sometimes 
even  court  a  single  American  whose  tastes 
are  theirs,  or  whose  hospitality  is  suffi- 
ciently lavish,  their  uncles  and  their 
cousins  and  their  aunts  they  rigorously 
bar  out.  Can  one  blame  them?  With 
Pari.=  the  high-road  for  the  whole  world, 
how  refuse  to  recognise  the  right  among 
Frenchmen  to  keep  at  least  their  homes 
and  their  society  sacred,  since  their  city, 
by  virtue  of  its  very  beauty,  has  become 
common  property? 

The  social  life  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can woman  in  Paris  is  distinctly  Ameri- 
can. In  the  most  frequented  drawing- 
rooms  the  national  peculiarities  of  speech 
and  intonation  are  as  marked  as  they 
would  be  in  New  York,  or  Boston,  or 
Washington,  The  beau  monde  has  never 
shown  marked  originality  in  inventing 
new  pastimes. 

Those  deliciously  frivolous  women,  the 
Dc  Goncourts,  who  have  painted  for  us 
with  as  brilliant  a  touch  as  Nattiers  did 
the  court  beauties  of  the  same  period, 
would  be  amazed,  could  they  come  to  life. 


to  find  how  little  their  sisters  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later  have  to  show  in  new 
ways  of  killing  old  time !  As  in  their 
day,  every  moment  of  botli  day  and  night 
not  consecrated  to  sleep  is  given  over  to 
either  the  care  of  the  body  or  to  the  re- 
ligion of  dress  or  the  rushing  from  one 
excitement  to  another.  The  masseuse, 
coiffeur,  and  the  manicure  devour  the 
morning  hours.  There  is  the  fitting  at 
the  tailor's,  that  must  be  squeezed  in  be- 
tween the  "constitutional"  taken  under 
the  acacias  of  the  Bois  and  the  midday 
ladies'  lunch.  If  bridge  does  not  follow 
the  feast  that  is  as  often  as  not  a  banquet. 
calling  for  the  digestive  capacity  of  a 
Hercules,  then  comes  the  solemn  rite  of 
"trying  on,"  The  American  woman  with 
any  pretensions  to  social  distinction 
gives  to  the  choice  and  fit  of  her  gowns 
the.  consecration  of  every  mental  faculty 
she  possesses.  To  be  perfectly  dressed 
in  these  days,  when  appearance  counts 
above  either  character  or  achievement, 
Ijecomes  the  first  imperative  duty  of  every 
American  whose  privilege  it  is  to  live  in 
the  same  city  as  Doucet  and  Worth.  The 
right  name  of  the  fashionable  man -mil- 
liner on  a  gown  or  wrap  is  become  of 
far  more  value  in  these  days,  when  a 
woman,  to  be  considered,  must  carry  on 
lier  person  the  objective  proofs  of  her 
fortune,  than  the  possession  of  a  revolu- 
tionary ancestor.  What  is  good  blood 
in  these  democratic  days  of  the  aristoc- 
racy of  money  compared  to  Doucct's 
gowns  and  yards  of  pearls  ? 

Can  one  blame  the  dear  women  for 
being  of  their  time  and  century?  And 
how  expect  them  to  be  superior  here  in 
Paris,  of  all  cities — how  look  to  them  for 
mora!  courage  to  resist  the  deadliest  and 
most  seductive  conspiracy  ever  formed, 
and  by  an  entire  city?  Here  are  gathered 
together  the  cleverest  brains,  the  first 
talent  in  the  known  world,  men  who  bring 
to  the  study  and  creation  of  women's 
clothes  a  science,  a  knowledge,  and  an  in- 
genuity that  lays  under  contribution  all 
the  ages  and  all  the  courts  that  have 
flourished  since  and  before  Solomon's 
time.  The  American  woman  is  very 
much  of  a  woman.  Her  sensitiveness  is 
great  to  environment.  And  Paris  is  the 
forcing-house  of  femininity. 

Gradually,  insensibly,  this  foreign  atti- 
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tude  toward  life,  its  philosophy  of  living, 
as  well  as  its  sartorial  temptations,  its 
cult  bf  leisure,  and  its  belief  in  la  joie  de 
znvre  as  convincing  proof  of  one's  fuller 
development,  each  of  these  succeeding 
discoveries  in  this  new  rule  of  life  bring 
their  inevitable  changes.  The  American 
woman,  who  at  home  would  be  driving  a 
dozen  active  social  industries  at  full 
speed,  and  herself  as  hard  as  her  various 
interests  and  pursuits,  gradually  yields 
to  the  relaxation  and  novel  charm  of 
viewing  life  rather  as  a  holiday  than  as 
a  penance  or  a  duty. 

Why  resist  influences  that  are  every- 
where— in  the  air,  in  the  streets,  in  the 
shops — that  speak  to  one  with  the  con- 
tagious French  gaiety  from  the  eyes  of 
the  flower  girl,  that  beam  from  the  orbs 
of  the  oldest  actress  on  the  stage,  and  that 
meet  one  at  the  first  corner,  where  two 
gossips'  chatter  is  half  drowned  in  rich 
laughter?  The  very  sparkle  of  the  dia- 
mond air  in  Paris  brings  a  quick  exalta- 
tion. Who  can  drive  down  the  length 
of  the  Champs  Elysees  on  a  starry  night 
between  the  brightness  of  the  two  worlds, 
nature's  and  the  electrician's,  and  not  long 
for  the  immediate  rapture  of  some  quick 
pleasure,  some  sensory  joy,  that  shall 
match  with  the  magic  setting  of  the 
scene?  To  live  in  Paris  is  not  to  find 
one's  keenness  of  edge  dulled,  but  rather 
sharpened,  for  pleasure. 


V 


The  objective  aspect  of  this  Parisian- 
American  world  is  eminently  brilliant. 
Both  indoors  and  without,  in  the  streets, 
at  the  Bois,  at  the  races,  at  the  opera 
and  the  theatres,  the  groups  of  our  fair- 
faced,  brilliant-eyed,  and  beautifully  cos- 
tumed women  become,  whenever  seen,  the 
conspicuous  focal  point  for  converging 
glances.  Wherever  the  clock  of  time  or 
the  seasons  point  to  the  hour  of  enjoy- 
ment, there  the  American  world  of  fash- 
ion is  to  be  found.  In  public  this  gay 
world  is  to  be  seen  skating  at  the  private 
clubs,  or  walking  in  the  Bois  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  crowding  at  the  afternoon  five 
o'clock — the  sacred  hour — ^about  the  little 
tables  at  the  Ritz,  or  Colombin's,  or 
Rumpelmeyer's. 


To  distinguish  among  these  various 
groups  the  many  fine  lines  separating  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  American  society 
goat  from  the  exclusive  American  society 
sheep  requires  a  wide  knowledge  of  our 
composite  American  world.  Yet  at  every 
one  of  those  cosy  and  elaborately  laid  little 
tables  at  any  one  of  the  above-named 
favourite  resorts  for  sipping  the  cup  that 
cheers  and  yet  that  conduces  to  nothing 
more  harmful  than  the  social  damning  of 
one's  neighbours  through  the  medium  of 
time-honoured  gossip,  what  invisible 
drama,  how  many  a  fate  hovers  about 
and  around  the  teacups ! 

The  sense  of  drama  is,  indeed,  never 
very  far  away  from  any  one  of  these  re- 
splendent groups. 

For  the  Parisian-American  society 
world  has  imported  all  the  American 
virtues  and  defects  of  our  pluto-demo- 
cratic  social  system.  There  is  the  same 
marked  and  clearly  emphasised  intention 
among  the  leaders  of  the  more  exclusive 
coteries  to  "receive"  only  those  who  are 
or  have  been  socially  prominent  in  some 
one  of  our  chief  cities.  In  this  American 
world  in  exile,  every  woman  who  knocks 
for  admission  in  these  circles  that  would 
fain  concentrate  within  their  own  narrow 
boundaries  the  sole  society  par  excellence 
that  truly  represents  the  best  society  at 
home,  every  aspirant  for  admission  goes 
through  the  same  inquisitorial  investiga- 
tion. Her  past,  present,  and  her  possible 
future  are  as  carefully  sifted  and  exam- 
ined as  though  the  destiny  of  nations  hung 
on  the  issue.  Yet  while  a  certain  limited 
number  of  these  dames,  either  by  virtue 
of  their  birth  or  by  reason  of  their  hard- 
won  social  position,  defend  the  social 
outposts,  and  while  their  verdicts  are 
often  severe,  let  no  valiant,  courageous 
soul  of  the  born  society  climber— one  en- 
dowed with  the  right  staying  powers — ^be 
induced,  by  repeated  discouragement,  to 
abandon  the  struggle.  For  over  the  for- 
bidding fortress  of  this  society  of  ex- 
patriates, with  its  disheartening  capital, 
no  such  dread  sign  is  to  be  read  as  Dante 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  his  Inferno. 

Within  the  more  or  less  "pure"  but 
always  sumptuously  furnished  apart- 
ments and  private  hotels  the  American 
in  Paris  has  given  to  his  women^-or  they 
have  themselves  chosen — ^the  luxurious 
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background  against  which  every  detail 
of  costume  and  beauty  of  outline  or  com- 
plexion is  perfectly  set. 

Dinner-giving  among  the  richer 
Americans  has  been  carried  to  a  degree 
of  elaborate  magnificence  only  equalled 
in  our  own  country.  The  rose-laid  or 
orchid- decorated  table ;  the  lengths  of  the 
stretched  Sicilian,  or  the  Cyprus,  or 
Venetian  lace;  the  Sevres,  Dresden,  and 
Saxe  porcelain  ;  the  gold  or  silver  dessert 
service ;  the  tall  candelabra,  the  dancing 
bisque  figures,  and  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth-century flacons  recall  the  picture 
of  that  Venetian  feast  in  the  Louvre, 
that  one  of  Veronese,  where  the  ladies 
seem  to  have  no  need  of  speech,  so  elo- 
quent are  Iheir  luminous  eyes,  and  where 
the  viols  are  forever  playing  the  music 
of  long  ago  to  beautifully  costumed 
nobles  who  could  sit  or  stand  with  equal 
grace. 

Above  the  modem  copies  of  these 
Renaissance  boards  there  rise  the  grace- 
ful shapes  of  our  lovely  American 
beauties,  with  their  spirited  faces  and  mo- 
bile lips,  rivalling  in  their  vividness  of  ex- 
pressive Ufe  their  dead-and-gone  Vene- 
tian sisters  in  all  save  in  that  unfathom- 
able Italian  depth  of  glance  that  betrays 
a  deeper,  perhaps  a  more  tragic,  experi- 
ence. In  our  day  the  wooing  of  chance 
has  superseded  the  rage  for  seeking  ex- 
citement in  love  adventures.  These  latter 
either  end  happily  in  marriage  or  are 
more  or  less  amicably  settled  in  the  di- 
vorce courts.  In  an  age  that  has  decreed 
that  conversation  should  be  considered  a 
lost  art,  the  game  of  games  is  one  that 
enjoins  silence.  Feats  of  memory,  that 
otherwise  boresome  gift,  may  be,  must 
be,  dedicated  solely  to  skilful  playing  of 
the  game. 

Compared  to  the  feverish  excitements 
of  gambling,  how  tame  is  become  the 
most  soul-moving  novel !  And  who  cares 
to  read,  when  from  noon  till  the  smallest 
hours  even  the  dullest  may  be  quickened 
by  the  reading  of  those  thirteen  magic 
signs  that  spell  "no  trumps"  or  all  the 
leading  hearts?  How  cold  is  the  most 
exquisite  sculpture  compared  to  carving 
victory  out  of  a  suicidal  hand?  Bridge 
also  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
making  the  society  of  women  as  exciting 
— and  often  more  dangerous  1 — than  one 


enlivened  by  the  supposed-to-be- danger- 
ous sex.  At  a  recent  ladies'  bridge  din- 
ner a  courageous  compatriot,  fresh  ironi 
a  round  of  English  country-house  visits, 
where  the  male  element  was  as  conspicu- 
ous as  its  absence  was  at  this  one-se.x 
banquet,  said,  with  a  sigh,  "Paris  is  all 
very  well,  and  I  grant  all  you  say"  (for 
the  hostess  had  been  vaunting  the  advan- 
tages of  Paris  over  other  winter  cities), 
"but  how  dull^without  menl"  "Oh, 
why  care  about  the  men  ?  Why,  we  don't 
even  miss  them,  do  we?"  The  hostess 
paused,  ran  her  experienced  eye  over  her 
hand,  and  said,  but  this  time  with  a  thrill 
of  ardour  in  her  tone,  "I  make  it  hearts!" 


VI 

Only  two  decades  ago  the  tour  to  for- 
eign parts  was  considered  as  necessary 
to  complete  a  young  gentleman's  educa- 
tion as  it  is  still  that  of  our  girls.  Young 
men  come  abroad,  and  some  of  them 
annually.  But  the  men  of  fashion,  known 
to  all  the  worlds  of  society  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  who  have  made  them- 
selves prominent  as  leaders  of  cotillons, 
or  in  the  racing  world,  or  in  politics,  come 
to  Paris  as  the  birds  migrate.  They  take 
their  sea  flight  at  the  opening  of  the 
season  in  London;  they  come  to  Paris 
for  tlie  Grand  Prix,  to  take  a  tour  of  the 
continent  en  automobile,  or  they  make  a 
rush  for  the  Trouville-Deauville  races.  In 
this  their  meteoric  flight  they  are  almost 
as  intangible  as  was  the  Flying  Dutcliraan 
in  his  more  mystic  journey. 

For  the  fortunate  youth,  for  the  in- 
heritor of  millions,  America  appeals  with 
urgent  voice.  There  is  an  entire  con- 
tinent on  the  home  soil  for  a  playground. 
Sport  is  ever  on  the  increase  in  each  one 
of  our  thousand  cities.  Organisers  are 
loudly  called  for.  The  clever  sportsmen 
may  come  over  to  learn  the  European 
methods  of  playing  the  various  games 
that  become  the  serious  occupation  of  the 
idle,  but  he  invariably  returns  to  America 
to  practise  his  skill — and  generally  to  im- 
prove on  the  foreign  methods.  England 
alone  among  European  countries  appeals 
with  sometimes  imperative  voice  to  the 
American  sportsmen.  The  young  men 
of    our    building,    active-nerved,    prize- 
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yielding  country  find  Paris  indeed  a 
pleasurable  playground,  but  the  sweets 
and  triumphs  that  reward  the  born  fighter 
lie  three  thousand  miles  away  from  the 
Cafes-Chantants  of  the  Champs  Ely  sees. 
The  male  element  in  the  Parisian- 
American  society  is.  therefore,  chiefly  re- 
markable by  its  absence.  The  more  or 
less  harmless  game  of  fiirtation  becomes 
a  sufficiently  difficult  one  to  practise,  from 
want  of  the  proper  material.  The  com- 
paratively few  foreigners  who  cultivate 
these  salons  have  this  in  common  with 
our  industrious  workers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Seine;  if  a  Frenchman,  or  the  soft- 
spoken,  liquid-eyed  Italian,  or  the  rarer- 
to-be*met  Austrian  is  seen  in  an  American 
house,  he  also  comes  to  these  foreign 
homes  in  exile  with  a  serious  purpose. 
That  unflattering  but  most  descriptive 
phrase,  //  fait  I'itraiiger,  that  opprobrious 
term  by  which  one  Frenchman  buries  an- 
other under  the  very  load  of  contempt 
he  himself  would  quite  willingly  carry 
were  anything  to  be  gained  by  the  ven- 
ture— this  phrase  and  its  full  meaning  no 
American  learns  until,  as  a  rule,  the  price 
of  experience  has  been  fully  paid.  The 
well-placed,  well-bom  Frenchman  with 
even  a  modest  income  as  his  contribution 
to  the  dot-system,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  has  no  need  whatever  to  go 
outside  his  own  set  or  circle  to  advance 
his  matrimonial  fortunes.  Americans  are 
not  the  only  worshippers  of  titles.  A 
French  mother  with  a  marriageable 
daughter  is  as  keen  and  far  more  experi- 
enced in  her  game  of  running  the  right 
parti  to  earth  than  could  possibly  be  any 
foreigner. 

The  agreeable  Frenchmen  who  haunt 
American  houses  in  our  day  have,  how- 
ever, ceased  to  find  either  the  mother  or 
the  daughter  of  the  household  as  facile 
a  prey  to  the  bait  of  mere  titled  pre- 
eminence as  formerly.  So  many  un- 
pleasant disclosures  have  come  to  the 
ears  of  even  the  most  recently  enriched, 
ambitious  wife  of  the  multi-millionaire! 
The  law  courts  and  the  public  press  have 
become  the  first  great  social  educators. 
The  tragedies  and  the  almost  farcical 
comedies  that  have  followed  so  many 
Franco-American  marr  iages — path  et  i  c 
comedies  of  credulous  inexperience,  of 
almost  childlike  faith  in  the  honour,  recti- 


tude, sincerity,  and  in  the  possessions, 
also,  of  those  bridegrooms  of  whom  the 
American  parent  knew  no  more  than  that 
their  manners  were  as  finished  as  was 
their  credit,  and  later,  that  their  chateaux 
were  to  be  found  as  dilapidated  as  were 
their  fortunes,  the  tragedies  that  have 
attended  such  mistaken  confidence  are 
becoming  less  and  less  numerous. 

"Les  marriages  entre  vos  compatriotes 
et  les  Frangais  se  font  de  moins  en 
moins,"  was  said  to  me  recently  by  an  old 
courtier  of  the  Second  Empire. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "the  American  mother 
is  to  blame — — " 

"To  blame?" 

"Yes,  for  now  she  has  taken  the  helm, 
and  she  has  formed  the  ridiculous  habit  of 
actually  asking  questions  before  the  con- 
tract is  signed,  instead  of  after." 

The  man  of  the  mid-nineteenlh-century 
world  smiled  and  sighed.  "And  now  the 
most  amusing  comedy  is  ended.  If 
Americans  are  to  play  the  social  game 
as  their  trust  kings  play  the  world,  the 
curtain  has  been  indeed  rung  down,"  and 
again  he  sighed. 

"Surely  it  is  time,  after  having  fur- 
nished Europe  with  a  continuous  per- 
formance of  the  American  comedy  of 
credulity  for  over  half  a  century." 

A  fine  smile  curved  the  delicately  chis- 
elled lips.  "At  least,  sometimes  the  titles 
were  genuine." 

However  genuine  the  title,  with  the 
expansion  of  the  American  society  world, 
and  the  opportunities  presented  to  both 
daughter  and  mother  for  surveying  the 
Parisian  social  field  before  entering  the 
lists,  more  and  more  the  allurements  of 
the  coronet  of  count,  or  marquis,  or  duke 
are  losing  their  lustre.  There  is  no  one 
quicker  to  discover  the  way  the  wind 
blows  to  land  one  in  the  best  possible 
matrimonial  port  than  the  American  girl 
herself.  During  the  past  decade  the  most 
favourable  winds  have  blown  westward, 
not  eastward.  The  successful  American, 
or  the  young  heir  to  millions,  or  the  man 
with  large  prospects  before  him.  these 
are  the  wooers  every  American  girl  now 
dreams  of  as  suitors.  The  American  man 
has  won  all  along  the  line.  His  industry, 
his  unselfish  devotion  to  bettering  the 
fortunes  of  his  business  and  the  family, 
his    high    sense    of    personal    responsi- 
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bility,  together  with  his  chivalric  worship 
of  woman,  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
more  brilliant  surface  attractions  that 
mask  natures  and  characters  bred  under 
systems  that  make  women  and  marriage 
the  first,  or  last,  speculative  chance  for 
bettering  or  making  one's  fortunes. 

The  flight  westward  has,  indeed,  be- 
come so  marked  in  the  past  few  years 
that  the  Parisian-American  salons  are 
almost  denuded  of  young  beauties.  One 
after  another  the  fresh,  eager-eyed,  viva- 
cious faces  disappear.  For  the  two  or 
three  who  exchange  their  maiden  names 
for  foreign  titles  there  are  twenty  whose 
wedding  cards  bear  well-known  Ameri- 
can names.  Their  Parisian  experiences 
will  be  found  to  have  enriched  these 
young  brides.  Many  lessons  will  have 
been  learned.  Some  of  the  harder,  more 
angular  outlines  so  often  seen  in  the 
home-bred  American  girl  will  have  been 
rubbed  down.  That  longing  for  abso- 
lute control  of  one's  life,  the  pressing  in- 
sistence to  fight  the  battle  of  life  by  her- 
self, and  the  often  unconscious,  but 
always  unlovely,  cultivation  of  selfish 
aims,  pursuits,  and  occupations  bred  by 
the  American  over-indulgent  system  in 
the  education  of  its  girls — ^many  of  these 
individualistic  tendencies  will  have  been 
softened. 

The  first  of  all  factors  in  this  trans- 
formation is  the  presence  of  the  chaperon. 
Chaperonage  plays,  indeed,  a  very  con- 
siderable, an  indispensable  part  in  the  life 
and  pleasures  of  the  American  girl  in 
Paris.  She  gains,  and,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  greatly  gains,  by  this  surveil- 
lance. The  Parisian-American  girl  has 
little  or  none  of  that  light  scorn  of  the 
opposite  sex,  so  often  the  more  or  less 
unconscious  result  of  our  American  in- 
fluences. The  "new  twentieth-century 
girl,"  who  has  leaped  upon  the  stage  of 
our  modern  life  along  with  the  birth  of 
the  century  itself,  who  embodies  in  her 
new  creed,  a  creed  she  is  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  having  formulated,  all  the  most 
advanced  principles  of  nineteenth-century 
philosophies,  religious  evolution,  and 
sociological  development,  is  amazed  to 
find  in  Paris,  the  centre  of  intellectual 
and  artistic  life,  50  many  fossilised  con- 
ditions still  of  puissant  force. 

The  educative  and  modelling  influences 


that  have  moulded  the  minds  and  char- 
acters of  French  women  for  centuries  are 
still  practised.  In  spite  of  socialism  in 
the  air  and  in  both  the  Chambre  and  the 
Senat ;  in  spite  of  the  emancipation  of 
women  and  collectivism  already  yielding 
results,  in  old  countries  traditions  die 
hard.  The  formative  processes  that  have 
produced  the  most  completely  captivating 
type  of  woman  are  still  actively  followed. 
The  French  girl  is  still  brought  up  on 
the  old  lines — her  femininity  and  her  in- 
nocence are  still  stoutly  protected.  The 
ideal  type  of  Frenchwoman  is  still  to  be 
met — the  type  that  has  furnished  the 
French  poet,  writer,  and  the  French 
drama  with  those  studies  of  riternel 
feminin  that  have  given  vitality  and  con- 
tinuity to  all  forms  of  French  art.  In 
even  the  France  of  our  individualistic  age 
the  eternal  drama  between  the  sexes  is 
the  preferred  theme  for  the  playwright 
and  the  novelists.  The  French  woman 
is  still  the  same  as  she  was  when  her 
queens  that  are  done  into  marble,  and 
that  now  serve  as  decorative  adjuncts  to 
the  terraces  of  the  Luxembourg  gardens, 
were  living  women,  loving,  hating,  in- 
triguing, killing — ^base  or  noble,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature. 

In  an  atmosphere  thus  surcharged  with 
femininity,  the  light  scorn  of  the  opposite 
sex,  engendered  by  our  freer  system  of 
education,  finds  little  encouragement.  The 
sentiment  of  romance  is  in  the  very  air. 
It  lurks  in  the  boudoirs  of  the  two  Tri- 
anons,  in  every  retiring  room  of  the  lovely 
chateaux  on  the  Loire  or  the  Cher,  its 
spirit  permeates  the  atmosphere  of  every 
book  and  picture  that  are  praised  or  sug- 
gested as  those  best  fitted  to  complete 
one's  "French  education."  Under  such 
more  or  less  sentimental  influences  the 
most  obdurate  bachelor-maid  finds  her 
vow  of  eternal  celibacy  somewhat  pre- 
mature. 

There  are  hundreds  of  courageous 
young  artists  and  young  women  of  wealth 
and  fixed  social  position  who  come  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  the  ateliers  or  to 
follow  courses  at  the  Sorbonne.  These 
young  students  are  rarely  or  ever  seen  at 
the  fashionable  salons  of  the  Parisian- 
American  world.  In  studios  as  various 
as  their  fortunes;  in  quiet  garb,  rather 
of  modest  than  aggressive  mien,  these 
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girls  reflect  by  their  dignity  and  their  seri- 
ous-mindedness  the  gain  in  poise  and  the 
strength  of  character  that  comes  with  our 
training  of  women.  Rare  indeed  does 
the  besmirching  finger  of  gossip  touch 
them.  And  I  know  few  sights  as  exhil- 
arating or  of  richer  promise  to  unborn 
generations  than  to  watch  groups  of  these 
free,  independent,  rosy-cheeked  girls, 
with  their  pride  of  carriage,  the  un- 
studied grace  of  their  motions,  and  the 
frank  laughter,  that  can  laugh  down  the 
whole  Latin  Quarter,  were  it  needful  for 
the  youthful  American  Amazon  to  show 
^ght!  The  world  over  in  this  delectable 
<}uarter  is  full  of  pleasant  meeting 
grounds.  There  are  the  balls  of  the 
American  artists;  there  are  studio 
dances;  there  are  impromptu  charades, 
and  there  are  more  sumptuous  fetes, 
when  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  fine 
studio  or  small  hotel  gives  a  Venetian 
fete,  with  enough  fairy  lamps  to  make  up 
for  the  scarcity  of  water! 


VIT 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  world  that 
lives  for  pleasure  is  this  other  world  that 
lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  centred 
in  and  about  the  Latin  Quarter.  In  this 
the  city  on  the  * 'other  side  of  the  Seine," 
on  its  narrow  streets,  in  all  those  con- 
verging about  the  Beaux  Arts,  the  Pan- 
theon, the  College  de  France,  and  the 
more  famous  ateliers  in  the  Montparnasse 
district  the  eager-faced  American  student 
jostles  the  crowd  of  his  fellow-students, 
of  the  vendors,  of  the  white-capped 
Sisters,  of  the  priests,  of  the  grisettes, 
and  of  the  aristocratic-nosed  nobles  that 
make  of  this  city  the  Paris  of  the 
Parisians  rather  than  the  Paris  of  the 
foreigner  that  circles  about  the  Arc  de 
TEtoile.  It  is  in  this  world  of  the  young, 
hot-pulsed  American  students  that  we 
Americans  are  chiefly  interested.  To 
these  we  must  look  for  results,  for  the 
inestimable  treasures  of  learning,  of  ar- 
tistic development,  and  of  scientific  train- 
ing that  are  to  help  the  brain-builders  and 
the  decorators  of  our  country  to  glorious 
achievement. 

The  figure  of  the  foreign  student  is  as 
old  as  the  Sorbonne  itself.    That  pauvre 


maison  that  the  confessor  of  St.  Louis 
'  persuaded  the  king  to  build  instead  of  a 
nunnery  has  had,  perhaps,  the  most  far- 
reaching  influence  of  any  national  insti- 
tution. Under  what  an  incalculable  debt 
has  France  laid  the  world!  Who  can 
measure  the  gifts  she  has  given,  century 
after  century,  to  all  Europe,  and  now  to 
us  as  well?  Since  Greece,  no  other  race 
of  men  save  the  Italian  have  been  as 
vitally  important  to  the  continuity  of  art 
and  to  the  world  of  ideas.  The  growth 
of  France  itself  may  perhaps  not  inaptly 
be  compared  to  the.  contrast  presented 
of  those  "poor  students"  who,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  brought  their  own  bundles 
of  straw  as  their  sole  seat  on  which  to 
rest  as  they  listened  to  their  pauperes 
7itagi^tri\  and  to  the  comfort  and  beauty 
of  the  large  halls  of  the  Sorbonne  of  our 
day,  where  the  eye  may  be  soothed  by 
contemplating  a  Puvis  de  Chavannes  as 
one  listens  to  the  learned  professor. 

The  American  student  carries  away 
with  him  far  more  than  his  intellectual 
or  artistic  training.  He  comes  to  Paris 
at  the  most  plastic  and  responsive  period 
of  his  whole  life.  He  also  feels  himself 
strangely  at  home  in  Paris.  Its  streets, 
its  very  air,  arc  at  once  familiar  and  re- 
plete with  a  subtle  intoxication.  To 
wander  under  the  classic  arcades  of  the 
Odeon,  to  see  the  bent  figure  of  a  priest, 
the  clerical  nose  buried  in  between  the 
uncut  leaves  of  a  book;  to  loiter  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens  when  the  spring 
comes ;  to  see  under  the  great  trees  the  fig- 
ures of  the  bonnes  and  the  French  babies, 
of  the  mammas  and  their  circle  of  friends, 
of  the  Bohemian  groups  of  fellow-students 
cutting  mad  capers;  to  walk  and  walk 
until  She  is  met,  and  then  to  sit  and 
be  content  to  listen  to  the  playing  of  the 
regimental  band  that  has  gathered  to- 
gether this  characteristic  French  crowd — 
what  a  gallery  of  gay  pictures,  what 
memories  to  evoke  in  the  busy  hereafter, 
when  Care  has  come  to  replace  the  days 
when  to  study,  to  paint,  to  draw  seemed 
but  to  play !  There  is  no  feature  of  this 
life  of  the  American  student  in  Paris 
that  has  not  its  charm,  and  that  does  not 
leave  behind  its  fructifying  influence. 

To  the  painter,  the  French  mastery  of 
technique,  the  different  "schools,"  the  war 
of  the  ateliers,  create  an  atmosphere  that 
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is  with  him  as  long  as  he  holds  a  brush. 
French  landscape  in  itself  is  a  revelation 
of  what  material  nature  furnishes  to  pro- 
duce new  methods  and  fresh  inspiration. 
The  very  first  glimpse  of  the  French 
coast,  with  the  overhanging,  delicate 
Corot  skies,  with  that  depth  in  their  blues 
that  makes  every  cloud  that  floats  seem  as 
soft  as  wool ;  the  trim  fields,  as  carefully 
farmed  as  though  each  were  the  garden 
of  a  king's  palace;  the  thick  orchards, 
the  espaliers  stretching  their  wide  arms 
as  though  consciously  to  warm  them 
against  the  sunned  walls;  the  thatched 
farmhouses,  that  look  as  though  bereft 
of  life,  and  whose  inner  courts  teem  with 
homely  scenes ;  the  sudden  glimpse  of  a 
stately  chateau,  set  exactly  right,  so  as 
to  present  the  true  courtier's  attitude, 
somewhat  stiff,  but  gracious,  surrounded 
with  the  pomp  of  fonnal  park  and  gar- 


dens; and,  as  one  nears  Paris,  the  ever- 
succeeding  villas,  with  their  tall  walls  and 
narrow  lawns  and  preposterously  huge 
trees — is  there  a  feature  of  the  journey 
up  to  Paris  that  is  not  a  proof  of  the 
oldest  of  art  secrets — that  it  is  his  coun- 
try, or  the  one  he  has  chosen — that  makes 
the  artist  ? 

How  keep  tlie  heart  from  wild  beating 
when  the  thought  springs  up  that,  great 
as  is  French  art,  Sargent,  and  Whistler, 
Dannot,  and  the  other  Americans  who 
hang  in  the  Luxembourg  came  up  to 
Paris  even  as  "I"  am  coming,  to  paint  in 
a  studio !  Surely  all  the  wreaths  of  laurel 
are  not  yet  won ! 

Whether  artist,  or  Beaux  Arts  student, 
or  sculptor,  singer,  or  young  doctor,  the 
deliglitful  Parisian  days  of  these,  the  best 
days  of  one's  life,  come  to  an  end.  The 
dismantling  of  the  shabby  little  chambre 
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OH  cinquiemc,  or  of  the  more  luxurious 
studio,  or  of  the  apartment  where  four 
or  five  men  make  a  common  "mess" — -ah, 
'tis  sorry  work !  Not  a  bit  of  furniture 
but  recalls  some  gay  festivity  or  mad 
prank.  How  all  too  few  were  the  chairs 
on  that  famous  day  when  all  those 
"swells"  from  over  the  river  came  to 
drink  tea  and  to  look  at  the  pictures  no 
one  even  thought  of  buying!  And  the 
mannequin — dear  and  patient  object — 
how  leave  such  a  true  friend  behind? 
Was  it  not  she  who  held  out  her  arms 
that  famous  night  of  the  first  Ba!  Bullier, 
never  uttering  a  syllabic,  when  both  came 
with  an  unexpected  violence  down  upon 
the  uncarpeted  floor?    And  there  yonder 


are  the  bright  remains  of  the  costume 
worn  at  the  Qu'tz  Arts,  the  one  that 
made  one  famous,  and  famous  at  tli^  ^etet 
of  a  few  feathers  and  a  red  blanket]  All 
the  "Quarter"  believed  the  Red  Indian 
to  be  the  only  true  American.  . '  ' 

And  the  gay  little  dinners  at  'TAve- 
nue,"  and  the  Sunday  excursions  to.Mar- 
lotte,  or  to  Viroflay,  or  to  Robinson — 
what  is  to  replace  all  this  fairy  world  of 
the  pleasure  that  was  to  be  had  for  a  few 
francs?  America  rises  like  a  colossus 
across  the  blue-faced,  boisterous  Atlantic, 
the  true  Sphinx,  with  all  one's  destiny  in 
her  enigmatic  smile.  Is  it  fame,  is  it 
gold  she  is  promising?  The  promise  of 
the  future  lies  in  that  smile. 

Anna  Bowman  Dodd. 


THE    PASSING    OF    THE    WHITE 
HORSE 


"AUBERGE  DU  ChEVAL-BlANC,   1652." 

jHUS  reads  the  inscrip- 
Ition  above  the  coach- 
8  gate,  or  thus  it  read  a 
1  fortnight  ago.  when 
Hworkmen  were  busy  tear- 
Biiig  in  pieces  the  historic 
Hold  inn.  And  now  there 
is  another  blemish  on  "Paris  the  Beauti- 
ful." The  city  of  romantic  history  is 
covering  her  soft,  gfraceful  lines  with  the 
hard  veneer  of  commercialism.  One  by 
one,  the  old  places  are  going,  and  scarcely 
are  the  worn  stones  that  composed  them 
removed  before  the  contractor  has  his 
army  of  workmen  on  hand.  The  spots 
where  stand  the  monuments  to  time  are 
being  robbed  of  their  wealth  of  art  and 
romance.  Seemingly,  a  parcel  of  ground 
is  worth  more  to  the  purse  of  industry 
than  to  the  dignity  of  the  state. 

The  inn  of  the  Wliile  Horse,  or  Au- 
berge  du  Cheval-Blanc.  as  you  hear  it 
spoken  in  Paris,  deserves  a  kindlier  fate 
than  that  just  meted  out  to  it.  If  ouls 
the  elements  had  rent  it  asunder,  nr  it" 
the  princely  shades  of  its  onc-iiiii' 
princely  guests  could  have  ordered  tiu-ir 
spectral  attendants  to  carry  it  away  -^ 
that  no  vestige  remained,  if  these  gii^i-i- 
could  have  done  that  in  a  manner  oii!> 
known  to  the  members  of  their  fraloniiiv, 
the  requiem  they  would  have  sung  \vlii!i 
at  their  task  would  have  been  in  hanni'ii\ 
with  the  life  of  the  famous  old  tavern 

The  older  part  of  the  auberge  was  built 
about  1550,  for  Jeanne  Aibret  de  Na- 
varre, the  mother  of  Henry  IV.  Here 
for  many  eventful  years  lived  this  prin- 
cess of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  T!ie 
state  secrets  whispered  here,  the  uu- 
printed  history  of  that  time,  if  those 
stones  could  cry  out,  what  could  they  not 
tell  of  plans  made,  of  promises  made  and 
never  kept,  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy. 
For  history  was  moving  rapidly  in  those 
days,  when  the  founding  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  thai  ruled  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  over  France,  was  resting 


on  a  gambler's  chance  as  to  whether  it 
would  ever  begin.  Some  time  during  the 
next  troublous  hundred  years  this  place 
passed  from  the  possessions  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  in  1652  it  was  greatly  enlarged, 
that  it  might  meet  the  exacting  demands 
of  its  royal  guests,  and  converted  into  the 
hostelry  of  the  name  it  has  borne  ever 

Standing  there  in  the  Paris  of  former 
splendour,  surrounded  by  many  another 
birthplace  of  historic  fact  and  fancy,  it 
had  a  setting  in  keeping  with  its  own 
claim  to  respect.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
Seine,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  old 
Pont  Neuf,  this  tavern  for  centuries  kept 
its  doors  open  to  the  noble  and  the  gal- 
lant, the  roving  minstrel  and  the  still 
more  roving  gentleman  of  fortune.  The 
New  Bridge,  as  the  Pont  Neuf  translates 
into  English,  is  anything  but  what  its 
name  implies,  and  for  so  long  has  it  been 
known  as  the  old  New  Bridge  that  the 
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inconsistency  of  ihe  title  never  impresses 
itself  upon  the  Frenchman.  This  ancient 
piece  of  masonry  is  also  the  work  of  a 
Bourbon,  as  Henry  IV.  was  its  builder. 
The  appreciative  of  later  times  have 
placed  a  bronze  bust  of  that  royal  gentle- 
man upon  the  side  wall  of  this  structure. 
While  the  mother  of  this  king  had  long 
since  removed  to  the  palace  of  her  son, 
yet  the  association  of  these  two  illustra- 
tions of  bygone  architecture  is  very 
close. 

To  the  innkeeper  of  a  century  ago  the 
rattle  of  the  coach  and  the  clatter  of  the 
horses'  hoofs  on  the  bridge  meant  that 
giiests  were  close  at  hand.  In  another 
moment  Ihe  driver  swung  his  lumbering 
conveyance  through  the  coach  entrance, 
grazing  the  gate-post  with  the  iron-bound 
hub  and  then  nearly  completing  a  circle 
in  the  cobblestoned  innyard  to  prove  his 
ability. 

It  takes  no  great  observer  to  figure  out 
these  evidences  of  the  popularity  of  the 
place.  The  plates  fastened  to  the  stone 
posts  of  the  porte-cochere  show  plainly 
the  abrasions  made  upon  their  surfaces 
by  passing  axle-trees  and  wheel -hubs. 
And  deep  ruts  have  been  worn  in  the 
cobblestones  where  the  coach  has  circled 
round  the  innyard. 

On  one  of  the  gate-posts  a  workman 
has  fastened  a  plaque  torn  from  the  grate 
of  a  fireplace.  This  bears  the  escutcheon 
of  the  Heiir^de-lis  and  an  inscription  so 
eaten  away  by  time  that  it  is  impossible 
to  gather  its  message.  Yet  in  its  long 
life  many  are  the  scenes  it  has  witnessed, 
and  the  plots  to  which  it  has  been  a  silent 
party,  the  hopes  that  have  risen  with  the 
flames  and  died  with  the  crumbling  to  dust 
of  the  ashes,  the  love  that  has  been  told 
while  the  logs  on  its  firedogs  blazed,  the 
vengeance  that  has  been  sworn  as  it  dark- 
ened ils  face  in  the  late  night  hours.  A 
fireplace  always  holds  a  charm,  and  one 
may  see  almost  any  picture  in  the  bright 
light  of  its  ever-changing  face.  But  what 
could  not  be  said  of  the  grate  from  which 
this  emblem  of  royalty  was  torn — a 
grate  on  whose  fender  have  rested  the 
feet  of  courtiers  and  monarchs?  In  the 
warmth  of  its  blaze  has  the  weary  trav- 
eller thrown  off  his  dust-stained  cloak, 
the  lover  has  dreamed  of  his  sweetheart, 
and  the  maiden  has  lain  aside  her  cling- 


ing robes  to  rest  for  a  moment  after  her 
return  from  the  opera. 

The  Auberge  du  Cheval-Blanc  retained 
its  romantic  beauty  to  the  last.  The  old 
tap-room  was  very  much  the  same  a  year 
ago  as  it  must  have  been  two  hundred 
years.  The  concierge  might  easily  be 
imagined  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
first  proprietor  of  the  inn.  Over  the 
door  is  a  lamp  that  has  endeavoured  to 
guide  strangers  to  the  warmth  and  cheer 
within  for  generations  beyond  all  count. 
All  the  appointments  of  the  place  were 
such  as  to  interest  the  artistic  and  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  writer, 
for  it  was  all  so  real  and  yet  of  a  time 
that  is  so  far  past  and  gone. 

Many  of  the  outbuildings  had  been 
permitted  to  fall  into  decay.  Of  the 
stables  only  a  few  poor  traces  remained, 
the  walls  had  crumbled  and  sagged  until 
in  many  places  the  roofs  had  fallen.  The 
courtyard  was  used  as  a  market  place. 
where  the  country  folk  would  bring  their 
produce  and  stand  by  their  carts  while 
bargaining  with  the  neighbouring  house- 

Soldi  du  Dhnanchc.  in  a  recent  issue, 
speaks  at  length  of  the  tragic  destruction 
of  the  Auberge  du  Cheval-Blanc.  and 
dwells  upon  the  fact  that  so  many  of  these 
places  are  losing  their  former  character, 
even  when  permitted  to  stand.  To  quote 
from  this  magazine: 

Wc  will  not  be  able  to  recognise  lioon  the 
old  inns  which  have  so  long  pleased  our  cuUt 
for  Uic  picturesque.  They  will  become  hotels 
more  or  less  abominable.  The  automobile  has 
metamorphosed  the  inn  and  the  chauffeur  has 
transformed  the  innkeeper.  The  "auberge"  is 
forced  lo  become  modern.  Its  walla  have  been 
washed  often,  even  revarnished.  In  place  of 
the  ancii'nt  candlestick  ihere  has  been  pro- 
vided a  iighling  more  practical,  and  at  times 
the  singing  waterfal!  of  the  neighbouring 
stream  has  been  made  to  serve  in  supplying 
electricity.  One  may  obtain  at  present  a  kettle 
of  hot  water  instead  of  the  old-time  pitcher, 
whose  contents  had  been  impregnated  with  the 
smoke  of  green  wood,  which  had  only  served 
to  slightly  remove  ils  chill. 

1.1  n  fortunately,  when  there  is  now  found  an 
"auberge"  of  a  sufficiently  ancient  appearance 
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dupe  of  a  schemer  who  combines  the  sale  of 
soup  with  the  profits  of  a  dealer  in  antiquities. 
The  furnilnre  which  the  tourist  is  apt  to 
admire  so  enthusiastically  is  usually  the  recent 
production  of  a  wood-carving  company,  and 
the  ancient  candelabrum  for  which  you  bid 
has  been  sold  twenty  times  during  ihe  season. 
It  is  all  the  more  deplorable  in  this  epoch 
of  imitations  and  deception  that  an  authentic 
fragment  of  the  past  like  the  Auberge  du 
Cheval-Blanc  should  disappear. 

Without  doubt  the  dearest  love  story 
that  had  its  origin  in  this  famous  inn  is 
that  of  Manon  Lescaut.  No  name  is 
oftener  on  the  hps  of  opera-going  Paris 
than  Manon,  and  no  opera  has  so  great  a 
following  from  all  the  classes.  As  with 
generations  gone,  so  to-day  the  darling 
of  their  music-loving  souls  is  Manon. 
This  celebrated  romance,  the  masterpiece 
of  L'abbe  Prevost,  and  written  by  him 
in  1735.  is  founded  entireiy  on  facts  re- 
lated by  the  hero  of  the  story  to  this 
author-priest. 

Manon  I.^scaiit  had  her  first  sight  of 
Paris  from  the  window  of  a  post-chaise, 
and  the  first  time  her  dainty  hoots  trod 
it  under  foot  was  when  she  alighted  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  White  Horse  Inn. 
And  many  there  are  who  will  tell  you 
to-day  that  this  fact  alone  should  have 
protected  the  tavern  against  all  changes 
that  time  and  conditions  may  bring. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  what  this  maid 
from  the  provinces  brought  with  fier  that 
her  entry  into  Paris  should  be  so  per- 
manently recorded;  nothing,  nothing 
but  a  trifling  amoimt  of  baggage— and 
her  pretty  face. 

What  was  it  attracted  the  young  stu- 
dent whom  Fate  had  persuaded  to  stand 
in  the  door  of  the  tap-room  while  this 
coach  swung  into  the  courtyard?  It  was 
a  picture  that  lasted  for  a  moment,  for 
an  instant  later  Manon  impatiently 
pushed  open  the  door  of  the  coach  and 
sprang  to  the  cobhlestoned  court.  Ap- 
parently the  "picture"  was  getting  away, 
and  as  this  idea  did  not  please  the  stu- 
dent, he  promptly  followed.  So  it  was 
under  the  roof  of  the  Auberge  du  Cheval- 
Blanc  that  a  country  girl  and  the  "honour" 
student  in  his  classes  at  the  university 
met  for  the  first  time.  This  happened 
two  hiuidred  vears  ago ;  hut   lliev  meet 


again  to-night,  under  the  "spot  light"  of 
a  Paris  opera-house. 

Manon's  first  stay  at  the  Auberge  du 
Cheval-Blanc  was  not  for  long.  Love 
carried  the  day,  as  it  must  always,  sooner 
or  later. 

But  it  is  not  for  us  here  to  dwell  tipon 
the  tragic  years  of  this  beautiful  story,| 
filled  with  so  many  strange  truths  that  ro- 
mance can  bring  nothing  to  more  delight 
the  heart  of  its  most  ardent  admirer,  the 
Parisian.  And  not  the  least  of  these  is 
the  fact  that  Manon  died  in  the  arms  of 
her  lover  in  our  own  America,  in  what^ 
was  then  the  wHderness  country,  sur- 
rounding the  struggling  French  colony 
at  New  Orleans.  Manon  was  still  little 
more  than  a  girl,  and  a  nephew  of  the 
French  governor  fell  so  madly  in  love 
with  her  that  he  challenged  our  hero  to 
a  duel,  and  was  run  through.  Thinking 
that  the  nephew  of  the  governor  was 
dead  and  that  a  price  would  be  put  on 
the  head  of  the  slayer,  the  young  couple 
fled  into  the  wilderness.  For  days  they 
struggled  on,  but  Manon  was  too  frail 
to  endure  so  great  hardships;  hunger, 
fatigue,  exposure,  or  shall  we  call  it 
Fate,  the  Fate  that  had  brought  them  to- 
gether and  had  shown  them  paradise, 
now  called  for  a  reckoning,  and  Manon 
must  pay  the  forfeit  with  her  life.  With 
his  sworit  the  broken-hearted  lover  digs 
her  grave,  throwing  out  the  sand  with  his 
hands.  Here,  on  the  shores  of  the  New 
World,  comes  the  separation  that  they 
had  fought  against  from  the  time  of  their 
first  meeting  in  the  Auberge  du  Cheval- 
Blanc. 

In  the  opera  Manon,  Massenet,  the 
composer,  could  not  bring  himself  to 
show  this  tragic  end.  It  is  only  in  the 
stOry  written  bv  the  priest  that  its  close 
is  given ;  and  other  writers  have  said  that 
it  is  only  a  priest,  who  is  used  to  listening 
to  the  outpourings  of  the  penitent,  could 
have  written  so  thrilling  a  story  that  is  so 
clearly  a  transcription  of  the  words  of 
one  who  has  lived  the  theme.  No  doubt 
the  reason  why  Manon  has  not  been 
given  in  this  country  is  on  account  of  its 
great  similarity  to  Carmen.  In  fact, 
Sainte-Beuve,  the  French  writer  and 
critic,  once  said  very  positively  that 
Carmen  is  nothing  more  than  a  modified 
form  of  MaiioH. 
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The  hold  this  wonderful  story  has  up- 
on much  of  Europe  and  its  close  relation 
with  the  famous  old  inn  may  be  illus- 
trated in  no  better  way  than  to  quote  a 
remark  made  not  long  ago,  upon  learning 
that  the  Auberge  du  Cheval-Blanc  was  to 
be  destroyed,  by  a  well-known  Belgian 


writer  to  M.  Frantz  Funck-Brentano. 
This  man  of  letters  expressed  himself  in 
no  mild  terms:  "How  is  it,  sir,  you 
Frenchmen  can  let  be  demolished  the  inn 
where  Manon  lived  ?  It  is  inconceivable, 
it  is  shameful." 

Amos  Stote. 


MORE  TROUBLE  AS  TO  SIMPLIFIED 

SPELLING 


I 

The  Editors  of  The  Bookman. 

Gentlemen  :  One  or  two  points  in 
Professor  Peck's  reply  to  my  letter  of 
January  i6th  demand  notice.  He  says, 
for  one  thing,  that  his  very  explicit 
charge  of  mendacity  on  the  part  of  the 
"faddists"  who  support  simplified  spell- 
ing was  not  directed  against  the  members 
of  the  Spelling  Board,  and  that  I  em- 
ployed some  peculiar  logic,  "Hickokian" 
or  other,  in  assuming  that  it  was.  The 
question  whether  or  not  my  assumption 
was  justified  I  am  quite  content  to  leave 
to  the  readers  of  Professor  Peck's  article 
in  the  January  Bookman.  It  at  least  is 
certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  that  article 
to  indicate  that  the  charge  was  not  so 
directed.  Professor  Peck  now  says  that, 
in  making  the  statements  which  I  chal- 
lenged, he  did  not  have  the  members  of 
the  Spelling  Board  in  mind.  His  dis- 
claimer, though  belated  and  not  very  in- 
telligible, must  be  accepted. 

The  facts,  however,  remain  that  he 
brought  a  precise  charge  of  mendacity — 
with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the 
Philological  Association  to  simplified 
spelling — against  some  supporters  of  sim- 
plification, and  that  my  proof  that  both  in 
Its  details  and  as  a  whole  this  charge  is  a 
"tissue  of  misstatements"  has  in  no  par- 
ticular been  invalidated  by  his  reply. 
That  the  simplification  of  spelling  has  the 
approval  of  the  Association  is,  as  I 
showed,  a  well-known  historical  fact.  As 
Professor  Owen  has  said,  the  Spelling 


Board,  *'or  any  board,  or  group  of  per- 
sons, or  any  person,  has  had  since  1886 
not  only  the  approval,  but  the  recom- 
mendation of  both  philological  associa- 
tions to  introduce  more  than  ten  times 
three  hundred  amendments  into  his  writ- 
ing or  printing."  Professor  Moore's 
statement  (quoted  by  Dr.  Peck),  which 
is  carefully  restricted  to  "the  present 
membership"  of  the  Association,  does  not 
affect  this  assertion  in  the  least.  The 
official  approval  of  simplification  by  the 
Association  stands,  and  there  has  been  no 
proposal  that  it  should  be  rescinded.  In 
advance  of  further  action  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, no  one,  not  even  Professor 
Moore,  is  authorised  to  assert  that  its 
action  would  be  adverse.  Even  the  "poor, 
weak,  wambling,  witless  creatures" 
(whoever  they  may  be),  against  whom 
Professor  Peck  now  says  that  his  attack 
was  really  directed,  should,  accordingly, 
be  protected  from  such  charges  of  in- 
veracity as  he  has  made.  If  I  have  ap- 
peared unwittingly  in  their  behalf,  even 
as  a  "bellowing,  rage-blinded  Andalusian 
bull,"  I  am  sure  that  the  recording  angel 
will  place  the  fact  to  my  credit. 

Further,  he  says  that  in  my  letter  I 
"had  not  the  courage  to  use  the  kind  of 
spelling  which  the  Board  approves,  save 
in  the  case  of  a  single  word."  A  suffi- 
cient reply  to  this  is  that  the  editors  of 
The  Bookman  printed  my  letter  in  the 
very  conservative  style  adopted  in  their 
office.  The  "single  word"  was  inad- 
vertently allowed  by  them  to  stand.  The 
important  matter,  however,  is  not  my 
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courage,  but  this :  that  editors,  and  pub- 
lishers also,  naturally  reserve  the  right  to 
spell  in  their  own  way.  Some  simplified 
spellers  may,  like  some  Christians,  be 
inconsistent,  but  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency is  for  the  most  part  unfairly  made. 
Besides,  the  Board  has  not  the  slightest 
desire  or  ability  to  force  its  views  upon 
any  one.  Dr.  Peck's  statement  that  I, 
for  example,  would  have  the  reform 
''wrought  out  by  violence"  is  absolutely 
opposed  to  all  that  I  have  written  and 
uttered  on  the  subject.  "I  would  wish 
to  have  it  [simplification]  come  about 
precisely  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  nat- 
urally, slowly."  These  are  the  words  in 
which  Dr.  Peck  defines  his  own  position, 
in  admitting  his  belief  in  simplification  as 
a  matter  of  theory :  they  also  define  that 
of  the  Spelling  Board.  The  only  differ- 
ence appears  to  be  this:  Dr.  Peck  looks 
for  results  from  "the  unconscious  opera- 
tion of  phonetic  laws" ;  the  Board  looks 
for  them  from  conscious,  more  or  less  in- 
telligent, choice  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals, for  it  knows  of  no  other  way  in  which 
changes  in  spelling  have  been  or  can  be 
effected.  Phonetic  laws  apply  only  to  the 
spoken  word. 

Dr.  Peck  attempts  to  raise  a  good  deal 
of  dust  in  order  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
the  original  charge  of  mendacity  was 
made  by  him  (and  not  by  me,  as  he  in- 
sinuates), and  that  my  indignation  was 


directed  at  this  original  charge  of  his  and 
most  justly;  but  the  cloud  is  too  thin  to 
obscure  anything.  The  same  is  true  of 
his  personal  comments  upon  myself. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do 
but  to  abuse  me,  and  his  remarks  may 
pass  for  what  they  are  worth.  I  may 
say,  however,  that  if  the  "sensation" 
which  he  experienced  on  reading  my 
letter — such,  he  says,  as  "a  seasoned 
matador  must  feel  when  he  confronts  in 
the  arena  a  pawing,  snorting,  bellowing, 
rage-blinded  Andalusian  bull" — had  been 
like  that  which  a  "seasoned,"  or  ''pep- 
pered," matador  feels  when  the  bull  gets 
him  on  its  horns,  it  would  have  corre- 
sponded more  closely  to  the  situation.  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  add  one 
thing  more.  Dr.  Peck,  on  account  of 
my  early  respect  for  the  philosophy  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hickok,  denies  my  ability  to  per- 
ceive "true  values."  What  this  has  to 
do  with  the  accuracy  of  his  statements, 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  may  retort  that  his 
assertion,  in  the  January  Bookman, 
that  ''A  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  passed  a  bill"  forbidding 
the  use  of  simplified  spelling  in  the  Gov- 
ernment printing  office,  seems  to  me  to 
indicate  a  singular  lack  of  perception  of 
the  "true  value"  of  facts  in  the  author  of 
Tivcnty  Years  of  the  Republic. 

Benjamin  E.  Smith, 


II 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

There  docs  not  seem  to  be  anything  in 
Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Smith's  letter  which 
calls  for  a  reply,  except,  perhaps,  his  as- 
sertion that  the  Editors  of  the  Bookman 
altered  the  spelling  of  his  letter,  save 
in  the  case  of  one  word  which  they  "in- 
advertentlv"  allowed  to  stand.  Now  I 
happen  to  know  that  the  Editors  caused 
Dr.  Smith's  letter  to  be  set  up  precisely 
as  he  wrote  it.  However,  this  is  not 
important.  His  second  letter  shows  that 
he  has  at  least  a  dim  perception  of  the 
fact  that,  in  his  former  communication, 
he  was  barking  up  the  wrong  tree  on  the 
assumption  that  I  had  ascribed  to  the 
members  of  the  Spelling  Board  a  mis- 
statement made  by  other  and  even  less 


responsible  Simple  Spellers.  It  remains 
for  me,  therefore,  merely  to  congratulate 
my  adversary  on  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  tone  and  manner  of  his  sec- 
ond letter ;  and  to  rest  my  case  upon  my 
article,  "The  Collapse  of  Simplified 
Spelling,"  and  upon  what  was  published 
in  The  Bookman  of  two  months  ago. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points 
suggested  indirectly  by  this  controversy, 
on  which  I  shall  briefly  touch.  Soon 
after  the  appearance  of  the  March  Book- 
man, I  received  the  following  letter  from 
a  distinguished  philologist  under  date  of 
March  5th.  As  it  was  possibly  not  writ- 
ten for  publication,  I  withhold  the  writer's 
name: 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  "lar- 
ruping" Dr.  Benjamin   E.   Smith;  but,  as  a 
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long-standing  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association,  I  must  protest  against  your 
assumption,  in  one  paragraph,  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  that  body  have  ever  at  any 
time  given  any  sort  of  sanction  officially  to  any 
phase  of  the  movement.  It  was  only  a  majority 
of  the  members  present,  and  that  means  from 
about  one-eighth,  at  best,  to  about  one- twelfth 
of  the  actual  membership.  I  have  been  pres- 
ent a  number  of  times  when  the  matter  was 
discussed,  and  it  is  my  emphatic  conviction  that 
on  any  of  these  occasions  an  adverse  vote  could 
easily  have  been  secured  but  for  the  reluctance 
of  members  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  Dr.  March, 
whom  all  hold  in  respect  and  affection.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Dr.  March,  Dr.  Scott  and 
Professor  Hempl  (you  remember  the  fox  that 
had  no  tail  and  wanted  the  rest  curtailed  like- 
wise) all  together  could  have  forced  an  affirm- 
ative vote  out  of  the  last  meeting,  two  months 
ago. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  absolutely  true, 
and  it  ought  to  be  instructive  to  such  as 
may  have  been  impressed  by  assertions 
like  those  which  Dr.  Smith  has  made 
and  which  are  often  flaunted  iif  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Spelling  Board.  The 
Board,  like  Senator  Chandler  in  1876, 
has  taken  for  its  motto  * 'Claim  every- 
thing." It  exploits  the  opinions  of  a 
small  minority  of  the  Philological  Asso- 
ciation, as  representing  the  matured 
judgment  of  the  majority.  It  sends  forth 
lists  of  new  adherents,  ostensibly  studded 
with  the  names  of  scholars,  inasmuch  as 
many  of  them  figure  as  "professors"; 
though  a  cursory  examination  reveals  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  men  are  illiterate 
exponents  of  applied  science,  whose  philo- 
logical knowledge  is  nil,  and  whose  advo- 
cacy of  any  matter  relating  to  literature 
or  language  can  serve  only  to  bring  ridi- 
cule upon  it  and  upon  them. 

Another  tbpic  deserves  at  least  brief 
mention.  When  the  Simple  Spellers 
thought  that  I  had  charged  them  with 
claiming  the  support  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  for  their  list  of 
three  hundred  words,  they  exhibited 
through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Smith  a  show 
of  virtuous  indignation.  This  was  all 
very  well.  On  that  particular  count  they 
are  free  from  blame.  Yet  with  regard 
to  the  three  hundred  words  they  are  cen- 


surable in  another  way.  When  they  com- 
piled this  list,  they  tacitly  professed  to  be 
recommending  three  hundred  innovations 
and  variations  from  the  accepted  standard 
of  orthography.  Had  they  really  done 
so,  their  list  would,  at  the  very  outset, 
have  fallen  dead.  In  point  of  fact,  they 
were  careful  to  include  only  a  com- 
paratively few  eccentric  spellings,  mixing 
these  with  a  larger  number  of  forms 
which  have  for  a  long  time  been  in  cur- 
rent use.  Their  object  was  to  deceive  the 
public  into  thinking  that  the  entire  list 
was  quite  innocuous  and  in  this  way  to 
secure  signatures  from  those  who  had  not 
examined  it  with  care.  The  average 
man,  looking  over  the  three  hundred 
words  in  a  cursory  sort  of  way,  would 
scarcely  notice  anything  that  was  radical 
or  grotesque.  Then  he  would  sign  the 
pledge  which  accompanied  the  list,  and 
thereby,  without  really  knowing  it,  would 
commit  himself  to  the  approval  of  such 
monstrosities  as  **thru,"  which  lay  hidden 
away  in  ambush.  This  trick  (for  it  de- 
serves no  other  name)  was  undoubtedly 
a  ''smart"  one.  It  misled  a  great  many 
sensible  persons,  and  it  swelled  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  gave  in  their  adher- 
ence to  the  Simple  Spellers'  cause. 

That  this  device  was  planned  with  en- 
tire deliberation  is  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge.  It  was  suggested  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Spelling  Board,  well  known  for 
his  pervasive  cynicism,  and  many  of  his 
associates,  with  equal  cynicism,  have 
chuckled  over  it  as  a  clever  thing.  I 
wonder  whether  they  would  defend  such 
disingenuousness  in  their  relations  with 
their  personal  friends,  or  whether  they 
would  not  consider  it  to  be  unworthy  and 
at  variance  with  the  frankness  and  per- 
fect candour  which  befit  a  gentleman. 
Have  they  one  standard  of  ethics  for 
themselves,  and  quite  another  for  the 
public?  Here  is  an  issue  which  cannot 
possibly  be  dodged  or  blinked  or  evaded 
by  any  sort  of  quibbling ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  far  more  important  than  any  question 
of  orthography. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 

[So  far  as  the  pages  of  The  Bookman  arc 
concerned,  we  must  regard  this  controversy  as 
now  tnded.— The  Editors  of  The  Bookman.1 
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T  is  quite  possible  for  an 
American  visiting  Lon- 
don to  make  the  round 
of  its  theatres  without 
achieving  anytliing  hut 
tlie  anticipation  of  plea- 
(sure  which  he  might  have 
tasted  later  at  home.  If  he  chooses,  as  he 
generally  does,  July  and  August  for  his 
European  tour,  he  will  sit  in  lonely  splen- 
dour in  the  stalls  of  a  half-empty  house, 
generally  in  comfortable  ignorance  of  the 
■fact  that  half  the  regular  caste  of  the 
piece  is  away  on  a  holiday.  lie  will 
doubtless  he  astonished  to  find  how  many 
of  the  best  English  plays  and  the  best 
English  actors  regularly  visit  New  York, 
and  the  keenest  satisfaction  he  can  feel 
will  be  that  afforded  by  his  ability  to  say 
afterwards,  "His  House  in  Order?  Oh, 
I've  seen  that.  Went  last  summer  in 
London,  you  know."  But  let  him  wait 
until  late  September  and  conilescend  to 
a  seat  in  the  pit,  that  most  English  of 
English  institutions,  and  he  will  have  quite 
a  different  experience.  If,  at  least,  he 
takes  his  play-going  at  all  seriously,  he 
will  be  quick  lo  notice  that  while  plays 
and  stars  may  be  the  same,  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  tlicatre  has  completely 
changed  since  August,  and  that  it  is  now 
essentially  different  from  tlie  atmosphere 
that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  in  New 
York.  He  will  finally  ascribe  that  differ- 
ence, which  makes  decidedly  for  his 
greater  enjoyment,  to  the,  to  him,  novel 
attitude  of  the  F.nt;!isli  audiences. 

It  is  perhaps  in  line  with  the  proverbial 
seriousness  of  the  Englishman,  which  is 
not  at  ail  the  same  thing  as  sadness,  that 
he  sliotdd  take  at  once  a  deeper  and  a 
keener  interest  in  his  pleasures  than  our 
more  volatile  nation ;  and  theatre-going 
is  one  of  his  favourite  diversions.  This 
attitude  of  greater  interest  may  be  fur- 
ther resolved  into  two  elements:  a  more 
naive  and  whole-souled  enthusiasm  than 
most  of  us  seem  able  to  experience  before 
the  footlights,  backed  hy  a  stronger  feel- 
ing for  dramatic  values  and  therefore  for 


legitimate  critical  standards.  Sometimes, 
to  be  sure,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  it 
but  enthusiasm,  which  is  then  wonderful 
to  American  eyes  for  its  absolute  naivete 
and  abandon. 

For  instance,  when  Drury  Lane  opened 
its  autumn  season  last  September  with 
The  Bondman  as  dramatised  bv  Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  and  the 
galaxy  of  stars  who  surrounded  her  got 
what  seemed  to  an  American  like  a  tre- 
mendous ovation.  The  brilliant  first- 
night  audience  which  filled  the  great 
tlicatre  to  its  utmost  limits  greeted  all 
Mr.  Caine's  little  jokes  and  all  his  lofty 
sentiments  with  applause  so  generous  and 
prolonged  as  really  to  interfere  with  the 
hearing  of  the  play.  The  Drury  Lane 
gallery  is  famous  for  its  cordial  support 
of  its  favourites,  but  that  night  gallery, 
pit,  stalls,  and  boxes  alike  seized  upon 
every  possible  pretext  lo  cheer  the  skill 
of  the  actors,  gave  four  or  five  of  them 
repeated  curtain-calls,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  piece  demanded  the  caste  and  the 
author  with  a  vigour  and  persistence  that 
were  unmistakably  sincere.  Now,  while 
The  Bondman  is  somewhat  theatrical  as 
a  novel,  as  a  play  it  is  unbhishing  melo- 
drama. Mrs.  Campbell  has  no  chance  to 
act;  the  others  did  as  well  as  they  could 
considering  the  clumsy  and  unconvincing 
structure  of  the  drama;  and  they  all  de- 
served much  praise,  but  scarcely  as  much 
as  they  got,  for  their  valiant  efforts.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  scenic  ctTee.ts  were 
almost  incredibly  beautiful  and  compli- 
cated, and  the  accessories,'  including  a 
herd  of  real  Jersey  cows,  one  of  which 
was  really  milked  on  the  stage,  a  real 
pump,  a  real  haystack,  and  a  very  real 
smell  of  sulphur  accompanying  an  ex- 
plosion in  the  convict  mines,  were  suffi- 
ciently novel  and  well  managed  to  justify 
a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  from  a  certain 
kind  of  audience. 

An  Englishwoman  who  saw  the  first- 
night  performance  explained  that  such  a 
tribute  was  nothing  unusual  in  London. 
"English     audiences,"     she     said,    "are 
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always  enthusiastic  at  a  good  play.  You 
see,  we  believe  in  enjoying  it  thoroughly 
while  we  watch  it.  To-morrow  morning 
at  breakfast  is  soon  enough  to  criticise." 

She  then  went  on  to  explain  that  Drury 
Lane  is  traditionally  the  home  of  melo- 
drama ;  that  either  you  go  there  because 
you  enjoy  melodrama,  or  you  go  because 
you  are  in  the  mood  for  following  the 
crowd  to  see  the  best  and  most  spectacu- 
lar melodrama  in  London.  In  either  case 
you  would  be  disappointed  to  find  a  dear 
tradition  violated ;  and,  granting  the  tra- 
dition, why  break  a  butterfly  on  a  wheel  ? 

The  Drury  Lane  audience,  then,  is  com- 
posed of  somewhat  uncritical  people,  or 
of  critical  people  in  a  deliberately  un- 
critical mood.  They  wisely  accept  melo- 
drama as  such,  judge  it  by  melodramatic 
standards,  and  enjoy  its  large  effects  and 
strong  passions  in  a  correspondingly  big 
and  whole-hearted  fashion.  But  it  does 
seem  to  be  universally  true  that  seeing 
any  sort  of  play  in  London  is  a  much 
more  real  and  significant  experience  than 
seeing  a  play  in  New  York — provocative 
of  more  vital  pleasure  always  and  gen- 
erally of  deeper  thought.  If  not  in  the 
theatre,  certainly  at  the  breakfast-table 
the  next  morning  the  average  Londoner 
is  an  excellent  critic.  He  is  less  tolerant 
than  we  of  bombastic  elocution,  of  vacu- 
ous inanity,  of  tinsel,  or  of  theatrical  ex- 
travaganza when  they  are  offered  him  in 
the  guise  of  legitimate  drama ;  and  he  is 
far  less  in  bonds  to  the  star  system. 

The  average  Englishman  looks  care- 
fully through  the  names  of  the  entire 
caste  on  his  program,  and  he  can  gen- 
erally point  out  to  you  five  or  six  familiar 
ones.  That  is  to  say,  many  of  London's 
recognised  favourites  have  never  been 
starred,  and  a  Londoner's  visit  to  a  par- 
ticular theatre  does  not  mean,  as  it  so  often 
does  with  us,  that  he  has  come  merely  to 
see  the  star  who  is  its  actor-manager, 
almost  regardless  of  the  play  and  quite 
regardless  of  the  supporting  company. 
Instead,  he  follows  each  actor's  perform- 
ance, however  small  the  part  may  be,  with 
expectant  attention;  and  recognises  and 
rewards  a  clever  piece  of  acting  by  a  sub- 
ordinate with  a  responsiveness  that  must 
be  extremely  encouraging,  particularly 
when  contrasted  with  our  cool  classifica- 
tion of  most  minor  roles  as  "stick  parts/' 


The  natural  result  of  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  British  public  is  that  a 
play  as  put  on  in  London  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  totally  different  effect  from  the 
same  play  as  presented  in  the  United 
States,  whether  by  an  English  or  an 
American  company.  For  why  should  an 
English  manager  trouble  to  send  a  good 
all-around  company  to  America  when  a 
worse  one  will  do  equally  well — since  it  is 
well  known  that  America  wishes  only  to 
see  Mr.  Willard,  Mrs.  Campbell,  or 
Mr.  Robertson,  and  cares  not  a  pin  for 
the  supporting  caste?  And,  therefore, 
when  an  English  actor  who  has  toured 
in  America  is  discussing  a  play  with  you, 
he  is  very  careful  to  distinguish  between 
the  English  and  American  productions. 

"Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey,"  one  said  to 
me — "ah,  but  you've  seen  him  only  in 
America,  with  a  wretched  company 
gotten  together  for  an  American  tour. 
He's  a  verv  clever  man,  but  he  can't  act 
alone.     See  him  again  here." 

And  if  you  took  the  advice  and  visited 
the  theatre  where  Mr.  Hawtrey  is  playing 
in  The  Man  from  Blankley's,  in  a 
brilliant  revival  of  the  piece  which  has 
brought  together  almost  all  the  members 
of  the  original  caste,  you  would  have  seen 
an  excellent  example  of  the  ideal  English 
caste.  Every  one  of  the  smaller  parts  is 
taken  with  great  spirit,  and  Mr.  Weedon 
Grossmith  as  Mr.  Tidmarsh,  Miss  Fanny 
Brough  as  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Kemble  as  Mr.  Gilwattle  are  each  quite 
as  clever,  and  what  is  noteworthy  for  our 
purpose,  make  quite  as  emphatic  and 
pleasing  an  impression  upon  the  audience 
as  does  Mr.  Hawtrey.  The  result  is  a 
unified,  properly  proportioned  perform- 
ance, that  brings  out  the  delightful  satire 
of  the  play  to  the  full,  reducing  the  farci- 
cal element  to  a  minimum  and  emphasis- 
ing the  essential  human  interest.  Nat- 
urally, The  Man  from  Blankley's  is 
playing  to  crowded  houses,  despite  its 
previous  long  tun  and  consequent  lack  of 
novelty. 

The  English  manager's  reliance  upon 
the  revival  of  a  good  old  play  when  no 
good  new  one  is  to  be  had  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  fact  that  his  patrons  are 
happily  not  slaves  to  the  American  craze 
for  the  very  latest  thing.  The  Londoner, 
like  the  ancient  Greek,  prefers  to  know 
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the  story  of  the  play  before  he  sees  it; 
you  may  hear  him  asking  his  neighbour 
to  relate  it  to  him  while  he  waits  for  the 
rise  of  the  curtain.  And  he  enjoys  a  good 
play — and  likewise  a  good  book — quite 
without  reference  to  the  fact  that  *'every- 
body"  was  talking  about  it  when  it  first 
came  out  two  years  ago.  If  he  has  un- 
fortunately missed  a  good  thing  for  two 
long  years,  he  welcomes  with  shameless 
eagerness  the  chance  to  recoup  his  loss. 

Probably  this  entire  absence  of  the 
prejudice  against  being  behindhand, 
which  does  certainly  involve  in  America 
a  neglect  of  classic  literature,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  Englishman's  real 
liking  for  Shakespearian  productions  and 
his  genuine  respect  for  an  actor  who  can 
take  Shakespearian  parts.  If  an  English- 
man wants  to  praise  an  actor  highly  he  is 
very  likely  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  So-and-So 
is  *'one  of  our  very  best  Shakespearian 
interpreters."  Every  first-rate  English 
actor  plays  Shakespeare,  sometimes,  to 
be  sure,  at  a  financial  loss,  which  must  be 
made  up  the  next  season  with  a  Jones 
comedy  or  a  Pinero  problem-play.  But 
the  hall-mark,  so  to  speak,  of  having 
played  Shakespeare,  and  particularly  of 
having  been  invited  by  the  governors  of 
the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Association 
to  repeat  some  notable  role  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  is  considered  well  worth  the 
cost.  For  even  that  portion  of  the  British 
public  who  never  go  to  see  Shakespeare 
acted  respect  the  effort,  and  the  portion 
who  do  go,  particularly  the  ones  who 
crowd  a  shilling  pit  at  a  suburban  or  pro- 
vincial theatre  to  see  Mr.  Robertson's 
Hamlet  or  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson's  company 
in  their  marvellous  Shakespearian  reper- 
toire, listen  with  keen  and  unaffected 
interest. 

Last  fall  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  opened 
his  brief  English  tour  with  a  week  at 
Hammersmith.  On  the  night  when  I  saw 
his  Hamlet  there  the  pit  was  literally 
packed  with  eager  listeners,  and  many 
late  comers  stood  through  the  entire  per- 
formance, though  most  of  them  looked 
as  if  they  had  already  stood  through  a 
long  day  at  their  work.  I  sat  between 
two  labourers  and  a  woman  who  might 
have  been  a  servant  of  the  better  class  or 
possibly  a  small  shop-keeper.  The  men 
listened  in  absorbed,  if  somewhat  stolid 


attention.  They  made  only  one  comment ; 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  which  was 
arranged  in  several  very  short  scenes,  one 
complained  that  "there  was  too  much 
gyin'  up  and  down  of  the  curtain,"  an 
apparently  instinctive  recognition  of  a 
dramatic  canon  upon  which  the  English 
critics  lay  a  good  deal  of  stress.  It  must 
be  added,  in  fairness,  that  the  men  left 
the  house  before  the  last  act,  possibly — 
still  to  be  fair  to  them — ^because  they 
worked  on  a  night  shift. 

The  woman  followed  the  action  closely 
and  seemed  to  appreciate  everything  but 
the  humour,  of  which  Mr.  Robertson's 
interpretation  makes  as  much  as  possible. 
While  the  pit  in  general  were  very  re- 
sponsive to  the  lighter  touches,  she  never 
once  smiled  until  the  grave-digger's  re- 
mark about  the  prevalence  of  madness  in 
England,  after  which,  apparently  having 
been  assured  that  it  was  proper  to  do  so, 
she  smiled  very  often.  In  one  of  the 
intermissions  I  ventured  to  ask  her  if  she 
liked  the  play. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  answered  eagerly.  "I've 
never  seen  it  before,  but  they  do  say  it's 
the  best  one  Shakespeare  ever  wrote. 
And  it's  certainly  full  of  fine  language, 
isn't  it  now?" 

When  asked  whether  she  particularly 
enjoyed  Shakespeare,  she  said  yes,  a 
Shakespeare  play  was  her  favourite  when 
it  was  well  acted,  "as  he  does  it" — with 
a  gesture  towards  the  stage.  She  had 
seen  Irving  in  Coriolanus  and  some  one 
in  Macbeth;  she  did  not  care  for  Irving 
as  an  actor,  but  "as  a  man,"  she  added 
loyally,  "of  course  I  admired  him  very 
much."  And  what  else  did  she  like? 
"Well,  Mr.  Toole,  though  of  course  he'll 
never  have  a  successor;  and  I  do  like  a 
good  melodrama  now  and  then,  though 
perhaps  I  shouldn't  say  so,  and  a  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  opera — ^not  these  silly  musi- 
cal plays  that  they  have  so  many  of  now- 
adays." 

There  was  no  mistaking  her  class.  Her 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare  was  limited, 
she  explained,  to  the  three  plays  that  she 
had  seen  acted.  She  was  certainly  rep- 
resentative of  a  large  section  of  that  audi- 
ence, but  I  do  not  believe  that  she  would 
be  typical  of  even  a  small  part  of  an 
American  gallery.  Indeed,  her  evident 
understanding  of  the  term  melodrama. 
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her  clear  sense  of  dramatic  values,  and 
her  love  for  "fine  language"  might  be 
difficult  to  match  in  our  best  seats. 

The  fact  that  the  less  educated  and  in- 
telligent portion  of  the  English  public 
shares  her  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  is 
attested  to  by  the  success  which 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  Shakespearian 
spectacles  achieve  In  London,  in  direct 
competition  with  the  newest  plays  and 
the  most  sprightly  musical  comedies.  The 
people  who  throng  to  His  Majesty's  like 
the  gorgeous  scenery,  the  artistically  de- 
vised colour  schemes,  the  beautiful  and 
elaborate  costumes.  They  like  to  have  a 
toy  rabbit  hop  realistically  out  of  a  glade 
in  the  Forest  of  Arden.  They  are  pleased 
with  the  donkey  who  sniffs  at  the  real 
rushes  and  comes  dangerously  near  to 
splashing  into  the  rippling  brook  over 
whose  mossy  stepping-stones  Perdita 
flees  with  Florizel.  But  they  also  prefer 
to  have  for  the  foundation  of  their  spec- 
tacle a  great  drama,  whose  lofty  senti- 
ment, "fine  language,"  and  strong  dra- 
matic movement  they  truly  prefer  to  the 
inanities  of  some  trivial  farce,  though  it 
be  staged  with  equal  splendour.  And 
they  like  at  least  creditable,  if  not 
brilliant  acting,  which  is  certainly  one 
reason  why  they  get  it  at  His  Majesty's 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Benson  has  never  visited  America, 
and  his  work  is  far  less  known  here  than 
it  deserves  to  be.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
son are  conscientious  and  capable  actors 
in  all  their  roles,  and  in  certain .  parts 
much  more  than  that ;  but  it  is  as  an  actor- 
manager  that  Mr.  Benson  is  unique.  Un- 
like his  former  associate,  Mr.  Ben  Greet, 
Mr.  Benson  acts  Shakespeare  in  regularly 
equipped  theatres,  giving  a  fair  amount 
of  attention  to  staging  and  costuming  his 
plays.  He  therefore  relies  for  his  effect 
not  upon  the  somewhat  adventitious  in- 
terest of  a  so-called  Elizabethan  setting, 
nor,  like  the  ordinary  actor-manager, 
chiefly  upon  his  own  and  Mrs.  Benson's 
performance  of  the  leading  roles,  but 
upon  the  wonderfully  spirited  and  intelli- 
gent acting  which  he  succeeds  in  getting 
out  of  his  whole  company.  He  is  also 
diflferent  from  other  managers  in  a  sec- 
ond respect :  he  rarely  plays  an)rthing  but 
Shakespeare  and  never  anything  but 
classic  drama.    For  years  his  companies 


have  been  a  sort  of  training-school  for 
young  actors  in  England,  just  as  Mr. 
Daly's  companies  used  to  be  in  America. 
Knowing  theatre-goers  keep  an  eye  on 
their  make-up  every  autumn,  and  watch 
for  the  members  when  they  emerge  as 
stars  under  other  managements. 

An  idea  of  what  Mr.  Benson  accom- 
plishes may  be  gained  by  a  glance  at  his 
bill  for  the  opening  week  of  last  autumn's 
season.  In  that  first  week  he  presented, 
in  the  suburban  theatre  at  Clapham,  seven 
plays:  Hamlet  (twice),  Henry  V.,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Twelfth  Night,  and  The 
School  for  Scandal,  Last  April,  at  the 
annual  Shakespeare  festival  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  his  company,  which  by  that 
time  in  the  year  has  reached  its  height 
of  proficiency,  played  for  three  weeks, 
giving  eight  performances  a  week,  and 
producing  nineteen  different  plays,  of 
which  three  were  not  Shakespearian. 
Such  a  tremendous  bill  is  little  short  of 
amazing,  and  it  was  certainly  amazing  at 
Clapham  this  fall  to  see  how  a  raw  com- 
pany with  many  new  members  handled 
the  plays — with  what  zest,  intelligence, 
and  versatility  they  went  through  their 
many  parts.  We  have  had  our  Booth, 
and  London  is  even  now  looking  eagerly 
forward  to  seeing  Mr.  Southern  and 
Miss  Marlowe  in  Shakespearian  roles 
next  spring ;  but  a  Shakespearian  play  as 
evenly  and  competently  acted  throughout 
as  are  Mr.  Benson's  our  professional 
stage  has  never  achieved,  perhaps  only 
because  we  have  never  cared  to  achieve 
it. 

But  to  the  English  actor  such  an  ex- 
planation savours  of  absurdity.  He 
promptly  sets  our  failure  down  to  our 
curious  foreigness.  As  one  of  them  put 
it  to  me,  "Your  American  companies  can't 
act  Shakespeare.  I  don't  see  exactly 
why,  but  you  can't.  Any  more  than  we 
can  do  an  American  comedy.  You 
should  see  an  English  company  murder 
Arizona."  And  perhaps  national  pride 
and  a  faint  but  essential  local  colouring 
that  we  fail  to  count  upon  do  enter  into 
the  situation. 

The  final  expression  of  the  English 
dramatic  spirit  is  best  summed  up  in  the 
combined  effect  of  the  acting  and  the 
audiences  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre. 
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The  stage  at  the  Court  is  held  by  a  stock 
company,  which  is  as  nearly  an  ideal  one 
as  the  ordinary  American  imagination 
can  conceive.  It  contains  no  star ;  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  all  the  members 
are  stars,  but  with  the  difference  that 
there  is  none  of  the  forced  glitter  and 
overpowering  brilliancy  that  one  associ- 
ates with  the  regular  all-star  caste.  These 
actors  are  not  stars,  but  artists.  The 
leading  parts  in  each  new  play — and  re- 
gardless of  big  audiences,  the  bill  is 
changed  frequently  and  the  actors,  in  con- 
sequence, kept  from  growing  stale — are 
assigned  to  the  members  of  the  caste  who 
can  best  interpret  them,  and  the  hero  of 
one  play  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
when  he  finds  himself  the  almost  super- 
numerary butler  of  the  next. 

All  sorts  of  good  plays  are  put  on  at 
the  Court,  from  Greek  tragedies  to  the 
very  modern  comedies  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
whose  plays  have  for  some  time  been  the 
standing  dish  there.  The  Court  company 
handles  Shaw's  witty  dialogues  and 
clever  characterisations  in  inimitable 
fashion,  making  every  barbed  shaft  strike 
home,  giving  his  cynicism  and  his  ideal- 
ism each  its  full  value,  and  emphasising 
the  truth,  rather  than  its  caricature,  in  his 
view  of  life.  And  if  most  English  audi- 
ences are  responsive,  the  Court  audiences 
are  magnetic.  Their  appreciation  of 
artistic,  natural  acting,  powerful  because 
it  is  stripped  of  all  stereotyped  manner- 
isms and  theatrical  devices,  their  breath- 
less attention  to  a  fine  speech,  their 
laughter,  which  seemed  to  be  heartiest 
when  the  joke  was  hardest  on  England — 
in  short,  their  way  of  listening  to  a  play, 
combined  with  the  actors*  way  of  playing 
it,  gives  one  a  new  understanding  of  that 
outworn  phrase,  the  power  of  the  drama. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  Court's 
policy  is  the  holding  of  special  Tuesday 
and  Fridav  matinees.  On  these  occasions 
plays  of  a  somewhat  unusual  type,  often 
the  w^ork  of  novices  at  play-writing,  are 
given  a  sort  of  experimental  hearing. 
Later,  if  they  seem  to  possess  a  fairly  per- 
manent interest,  justifying  more  than  the 
eight  performances  allotted  to  each 
''special"  bill,  they  are  often  transferred 
to  the  regular  evening  programme.  These 
plays  offer  plenty  of  variety,  both  in 
method  and  authorship,  but  they  are  alike 


in  seeking  to  elaborate  and  vivify  an  idea 
rather  than  to  amuse  by  a  carefully  de- 
veloped but  essentially  meaningless  fable. 

Typical  of  them  all  is  The  Silver  Box, 
which  was  performed  during  last  Septem- 
ber and  October,  the  first  play  of  Mr.  John 
Galsworthy,  a  novelist  of  some  reputation. 
Its  theme  is  a  sociological  one :  the  inevi- 
table injustice  of  this  world's  judgments. 
Its  charm  lies  in  its  serious  and  absolutely 
unconventional  treatment  of  characters 
and  situations,  which  have  long  been  the 
unquestioned  stock-in-trade  of  farce  and 
melodrama,  in  its  entire  avoidance  of 
forced  dialogue,  and  in  its  honest  effort 
at  a  clear-cut,  sane,  and  unbiased, 
although  vividly  interesting  presentation 
of  contemporary  social  conditions.  The 
silver  cigarette  box  is  stolen  by  the 
drunken  husband  of  a  servant  employed 
in  the  family  of  a  Liberal  M.  P.  with 
principles,  and  the  man  gets  a  month's 
"hard"  for  the  theft,  while  the  drunken, 
dissipated  heir  of  the  house,  who  tempted 
him  to  the  crime  and  who  was  a  thief 
himself,  goes  scot  free,  at  the  same  time 
that  his  father's  boasted  '^principles"  go 
into  temporary  seclusion.  There  is  no 
stock  character  in  the  piece,  in  spite  of 
ample  opportunities.  Even  the  butler  is 
for  once  neither  a  cockney  nor  farcically 
pompous.  The  magistrate  who  presides 
at  the  trial  is  neither  absurdly  dull  nor 
amazingly  clever ;  nobody  is  all  saint  and 
nobody  is  all  sinner.  When,  at  the  close 
of  the  trial,  the  chief  characters  have 
slipped  away,  almost  in  silence,  and  the 
last  curtain  falls  casually  on  the  half- 
empty,  disordered  court-room,  where  the 
justice  and  the  lawyers  are  struggling 
into  their  great-coats,  it  closes  a  perform- 
ance in  which  not  a  single  false  or  con- 
ventional note  has  been  struck.  For  the 
playwright's  effort  was  brilliantly  sec- 
onded by  the  actors,  whose  work  was 
marked  by  naturalness,  subtlety,  reserve, 
and  above  all  by  that  fine  feeling  for  the 
subordination  of  each  part  to  the  dramatic 
unity  of  the  whole,  which  adds  the  final 
touch  to  the  Court's  productions. 

The  Court  audiences  are  of  course 
picked  audiences,  but  they  are  large 
enough  to  be  considered  representative. 
As  the  patrons  of  Dniry  Lane  stand  for 
the  extreme  of  British  enthusiasm  for  the 
play,  so  do  they  stand  for  the  extreme  of 
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fine  and  discriminating  taste  in  dramatic 
criticism.  But  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes there  is  the  rest  of  the  British 
public,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  put  on 
in  London  a  greater  number  of  stimu- 
lating plays  well  acted  throughout  than 
are  put  on  in  New  York  is  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  consequence  of  the  attitude 
that  the  Englishman  holds  towards  the 
stage. 

One  of  the  best,  surely,  if  not  the  very 
best  method  of  acquiring  either  enthusi- 
asm for  or  appreciation  of  good  acting 
and  good  drama  is  to  try  to  act  something 
yourself.  The  trouble  with  most  of  the 
vast  amount  of  amateur  acting  that  is 
done  in  America  is  that  it  bestows  atten- 
tion upon  wholly  worthless  and  therefore 
wholly  uninstructive  and  uninspiring  ma- 
terial. In  rural  England  the  curious 
inquirer  will  find  any  number  of  odd  little 
village  societies  doing  their  annual  plays. 
They  are  generally  composed  of  persons 
who  rarely  see  good  plays  or  good  acting, 
but  their  choice  almost  invariably  falls 
not  upon  the  rollicking  farce  or  light 
French  comedy,  which  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  best  suited  to  amateur  attain- 
ments, but  upon  some  quaint  mystery  or 
miracle  play,  upon  an  old  comedy,  re- 
written for  their  use,  upon  a  pageant  with 
scenes  from  the  history  of  the  village, 
or — perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases — 
upon  a  play  of  Shakespeare. 

One  little  village  where  such  a  society 
exists  has  not  more  than  three  hundred 
inhabitants,  shepherded  by  a  vicar  who 
was  once  a  bishop  in  Bombay.  My  Lord 
Bishop  is  the  village  stage  manager,  and 
it  is  a  strange  sight  to  watch  him,  sur- 
rounded by  his  Shakespearian  company, 
all  working  men  except  the  Bishop's  son 
and  the  young  squire  of  the  village.  The 
extraordinarily  intelligent  and  spirited 
work  that  they  do  is  typical  of  that  of 
many  other  simple-hearted,  thoughtful- 
minded  village  companies. 

One  very  interesting  department  of 
Mr.  Benson's  work  for  the  stage  is  his 
newly  organised  Dramatic  Revival  So- 
ciety, which  has  for  its  object  the  en- 


couragement and  practical  assistance 
of  amateur  dramatic  representations, 
"especially  in  villages  by  the  villagers 
themselves  and  in  schools  by  the  scholars, 
for  purposes  of  education  and  recrea- 
tion.'' The  quotation  from  Wagner 
which  appears  at  the  head  of  the  society's 
prospectus  is  significant  of  its  large  aims : 
"In  the  theatre  there  lies  the  spiritual  seed 
and  kernel  of  all  national  poetic  and  na- 
tional ethical  culture.  No  other  art 
branch  can  ever  truly  flourish,  or  even  aid 
in  cultivating  the  folk,  until  the  theatre's 
all-powerful  assistance  has  been  com- 
pletely recognised  and  guaranteed." 

Some  of  us  undoubtedly  go  to  the 
theatre  too  much,  but  it  is  a  comparative 
lack  of  taste  and  dramatic  feeling,  rather 
than  a  jaded  taste,  that  the  observant 
Englishman  would  note  in  us.  We  have 
gotten  used  to  poor  plays,  and  we  crowd 
to  see  them,  or  we  stay  away  from  them, 
in  either  case  unprotestingly.  We  look 
upon  the  present-day  theatre,  most  of  us, 
as  a  very  light  form  of  recreation.  We 
go  to  a  play,  many  times,  because  we  are 
too  tired  to  think  or  because  we  wish  to 
escape  thought.  We  contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  the  situation,  and  naturally  we 
get  little  or  nothing  out  of  it.  And  we 
persist  in  accepting  bombastic  acting  and 
trivial  and  meaningless  plays  as  inevi- 
table. Now  the  ruck  and  run  of  London 
plays  is  quite  as  bad  as  the  ruck  and  run 
of  plays  in  New  York,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  musical  comedies,  including 
some  very  pretty  ones.  That  part  of  the 
situation  is  no  doubt  properly  to  be  re- 
garded as  inevitable.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  those  of  us  who  care  for  the 
other  sort  of  thing  should  not  crystallise 
our  sentiments  into  a  demand  for  what 
we  want — a  demand  for  the  privilege  of 
oftener  enjoying  such  a  treat  as  Mr.  Greet 
gave  us  some  years  ago  in  Everyman. 
Until  we  have  made  a  tangible  demand, 
however,  or  at  least  voiced  a  definite  pro- 
test, we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  we 
shall  be  answered. 

Edith  Kellogg  Dunton. 


THE    FETICH    OF    FORM    AND 
SOME    RECENT    NOVELS 


S  ail  offset  to  the  com- 
parative dearth  of  strong 
aiifl  lastinj:^  fiction  (hiring 
the  past  few  seasons, 
there  is  something  dis- 
tinctly ho[)efnl  in  the  ten- 
dency shown  even  by 
quite  mediocre  hor^ks  toward  a  healthy 
individualism,  a  growing  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence in  theme  and  treatment.  We 
seem  to  be  outgrowing  the  era  of  fads 
in  fiction.  Novelists  and  publishers  alike 
appear  to  have  learned  that  it  is  neither 
good  art  nor  good  business  to  rush  pell- 
mell  along  the  trail  of  the  Colonial  Ro- 
mance or  the  Rural  District  Story,  in 
vain  emulation  of  the  success  of  a  Janice 
Meredith  or  a  David  flartim.  And  yet 
it  does  iu)t  follow  that  fiction  has  even  yet 
quite  emancipated  itself  from  what  may 
conveniently  I)e  called  the  I'etich  of  Fr)rm. 
The  novelist  has  not  yet  thoroughly 
grasped  the  truth  that  the  particular 
■  shape  in  which  a  story  is  cast,  like  the 
mould  in  which  the  molten  bronze  is 
poured,  is  not  in  itself  the  artist's  ulti- 
mate purpose,  but  only  a  means  to  an 
^cnd.  If  every  writer  with  a  good  story 
to  tell  had  only  the  courage  to  say  to  him- 
self, *'!  care  nothing  for  passing  fashions 
in  style  and  method ;  T  am  going  to  fol- 
low my  own  instinct  and  tell  my  st<^ry  in 
the  way  T  am  best  fitted  to  tell  it,*'  there 
would  be  more  novels  written  with  a  fair 
chance  of  surviving  a  second  season. 

After  all,  this  whole  question  of  liter- 
ary form  is  closely  analogous  to  the 
change  of  fasbicnis  in  clothes.  The  real- 
istic novel  may  one  season  dominate  the 
book  counters  as  prominently  as  some 
new  shade  of  pink  dominates  the  win- 
dows of  the  modiste  and  the  milliner; 
yet  there  arc  certain  writers  in  whom  the 
realistic  tone  would  be  as  unbecoming  as 
would  the  fashionable  shade  of  pink  to  a 
woman  with  red  hair.  The  wise  author 
chooses  his  method  to  suit  his  personality, 
just  as  the  wise  woman  chooses  the  colour 
that  best  becomes  her.  In  spite  of  many 
a  dogmatic  utterance  to  the  contrary,  the 


question  whether  any  particular  plot  shall 
be  developed  into  a  novel,  a  novelette  or 
a  short  story,  whether  it  shall  be  handled 
after  the  method  of  the  romanticist,  the 
symbolist  or  the  psychologue,  depends 
far  less  upon  the  nature  of  that  plot  than 
upon  the  individual  temperament  of  the 
author.  The  attempt  has  often  been 
made  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  be- 
tween short-story  plots  and  those  adapted 
to  the  longer  novel ;  to  show  that  the  two 
classes  are  not  interchangeable,  and  that 
where  a  writer  has  failed  to  recognise  the 
distinction,  the  result  has  been,  on  the  one 
hand  not  a  short  story,  but  the  scenario 
of  a  long  one ;  on  the  other,  not  a  novel, 
but  merely  a  short  story  long  drawn  out. 
In  reality,  however,  such  cases  prove 
nothing  more  than  that  a  particular  au- 
thor has  failed  to  do  what  he  attempted 
with  a  given  plot;  some  other  writer,  with 
powers  of  a  different  sort,  might  repeat 
the  experiment  with  radically  different 
results.  It  is  always  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any  well-known  story  as  having  been 
developed  in  any  manner  other  than  that 
actually  used — to  try,  for  instance,  to  im- 
agine Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair  or  The 
Moonstone  of  Wilkie  Collins  as  anything 
less  than  the  full-grown  novels  that  they 
are,  or  to  fancy  Poe's  Cask  of  Amontil- 
lado or  Kipling's  Phantom  Rickshaw  as 
anything  other  than  short  stories.  And 
yet  if  you  stop  to  ponder  over  it,  you 
very  quickly  see  how  in  Wilkie  Collins's 
fertile  brain  the  Poe  story  might  have 
become  the  germ  idea,  the  nucleus  of  a 
long  and  intricate  history  of  unpardon- 
able wrongs,  culminating  in  a  fantastic 
but  well-merited  vengeance;  while  con- 
versely, it  takes  no  great  stretch  of  im- 
agination to  fancy  the  Lord  Steyn  epi- 
sode condensed  into  a  few  bold,  Kipling- 
esque  paragraphs,  and  all  the  infinite 
variety  of  Becky  Sharp  flung  before  us, 
with  spendthrift  prodigality,  in  one  vital, 
inimitable  short  story. 

And  between  the  different  schools  of 
fiction,  the  romantic,  the  realistic,  the 
psychological,  it  is  even  harder  to  draw 
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a  definite  boundary  line  than  between  the 
novel  and  the  short  story.  For,  after  all, 
the  aim  of  every  novelist,  whatever  his 
special  culte,  is  essentially  the  same:  to 
win  our  interest  for  a  group  of  men  and 
women  who  are  engaged  in  thinking  and 
saying  and  doing  a  variety  of  things  not 
radically  different  from  the  things  which 
men  and  women  think  and  say  and  do 
in  the  real  world  about  us.  And  every 
novelist  who  accomplishes  this  aim  must 
combine  in  some  degree  an  element  of 
romance,  an  observation  of  physical  facts, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  human  heart. 
Take,  for  example,  the  simplest  of  inci- 
dents, the  hero  crossing  a  muddy  street, 
in  pursuit  of  a  vanishing  lady.  A  Dumas 
would  tell  us  chiefly  of  the  lady's  charm 
and  her  elusiveness ;  a  Bourget  would  let 
us  read  the  hero's  inmost  thought;  a 
Zola  would  describe  minutely  the  mud 
through  which  he  must  pass  to  overtake 
her.  Yet  all  three  must  convey,  in  their 
several  ways,  the  threefold  idea  of  the 
vanishing  lady,  the  hero's  eagerness,  and 
the  bespattered  condition  of  his  polished 
boots,  or  the  picture  will  lack  complete- 
ness. 

As  for  the  much-abused  terms  Purpose 
Novel,  Sex  Novel,  Business  Novel,  Re- 
ligious Novel,  and  other  similar  hack- 
neyed forms  of  classification,  one  feels 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  them,  it  may  be 
unjustly,  because  of  the  limitations  which 
they  unconsciously  imply.  Every  novel 
of  the  bigger  sort  should  be  a  purpose 
novel  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term ;  every 
novel  ought  to  be  a  sex  novel  to  the  extent 
of  recognising  the  constant,  unspoken  in- 
fluence which  sex  plays  in*  the  daily  life 
of  normal  men  and  women ;  it  should  be  a 
religious  novel,  too,  to  the  extent  at  least 
of  recognising  the  influence  of  creeds  as 
controlling  motives  in  our  judgment  of 
good  and  evil;  it  should  be  a  business 
novel,  at  least  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 
and  that  no  picture  of  life  is  well 
rounded  which  ignores  the  world  of  poli- 
tics, and  finance,  and  boards  of  trade. 

In  other  worcis,  the  wise  novelist  will 
not  let  himself  be  hampered  or  led  astray 
by  conventional  classifications  and  cut- 
and-dried  formulas.  He  will  measure  his 
space,  not  in  accord  with  any  dogmatic 
rule,  but  like  a  trained  runner,  by  his 


knowledge  of  his  own  power  for  sus- 
tained effort.  And  he  will  mingle  in  his 
story  such  proportions  of  love  and  busi- 
ness, ethics  and  religion  as  he  finds 
mingled  in  the  real  world  around  him. 
The  big  novels  of  the  past  have  not  been 
written  according  to  formula.  Fielding 
little  thought  that  he  was  a  pioneer  in 
English  realism  when  he  wrote  Tom 
Jones;  the  term  Sex  Problem  was  not  in- 
vented when  Thackeray  wrote  Vanity 
Fair;  Hawthorne  could  not  have  remotely 
foreseen  the  svmbolistic  school  when  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  The  Marble  Faun. 
And  similarly  in  the  future  the  big,  en- 
during novels  will  come  from  men  of 
fearless  originality,  who  will  take  from 
the  past  such  suggestions  as  best  suit 
their  purpose,  while  refusing  to  be  ham- 
pered by  the  Fetich  of  Form. 

Katherine,    by   E.    Temple   Thurston, 
may  not  be  a  big  book,  in  a  discriminating 

sense  of  the  phrase,  but 

it  certainly   is   one   that 

"Katherine"         compels    attention    even 

from  the  habitual  and 
long-sated  reader  of  nov- 
els. Mr.  Thurston  is  a  good  example  of 
a  writer  who  is  deservedly  winning  his 
way  by  adopting  no  other  working  for- 
mula than  that  of  modern  life  as  he  sees 
and  understands  it.  He  did  not  delib- 
erately set  out  to  write  a  religious  novel 
in  The  Apple  of  Eden,  or  a  sex-problem 
novel  in  Traffic.  He  simply  felt  the 
tragedy  and  the  pathos  of  certain  con- 
ditions rendered  possible  by  the  conflict 
between  human  desires  and  the  laws  of 
the  church,  and  embodied  them  force- 
fully in  pages  that  are  not  easily  for- 
gotten. Katherine  differs  from  his 
earlier  books  in  portraying  Protestant 
England  rather  than  Catholic  Ireland; 
but  it  conveys  the  same  impression  of 
being  the  outcome  of  direct,  keen  obser- 
vation of  flesh-and-blood  men  and 
women.  The  woman  who  fancies  herself 
unhappily  married;  the  woman  who 
thinks  that,  because  her  husband  insists 
upon  giving  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try some  of  the  hours  that  she  wants  him 
to  waste  upon  her  whims,  he  must  have 
ceased  to  love  her,  is  not  a  new  character 
in  fiction;  but  this  particular  example 
of  the  type  is  done  with  a  skill  that  is 
none  too  common.    The  situation,  how- 
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ever,  is  suddenly  taken  out  of  the  class 
to  which  it  seems  at  first  to  belong  by 
the  injuries  which  Katherine  receives  in 
a  painful  accident — injuries  which  make 
it  impossible,  so  her  physicians  decide,  for 
her  life  to  be  prolonged  beyond  two  years 
at  most.  This  verdict  they  intend  to  con- 
ceal from  her  as  long  as  possible,  but 
without  their  knowledge  she  finds  it  out. 
Before  the  accident  Katherine,  in  spite 
of  her  unhappy  married  life,  has  had  the 
strength  of  mind  to  put  from  her  the  temp- 
tation of  another  love  that  is  offered  her, 
a  love  which  she  ought  never  even  to 
have  listened  to.  But  now  that  the  situ- 
ation is  radically,  cruelly  changed ;  now 
that  she  believes  a  slow,  painful  death  is 
already  hanging  over  her,  will  she  still 
have  the  courage  to  put  from  her  the 
solace  of  a  secret  romance,  even  though 
the  price  be  dishonour?  Mr.  Thurston 
handles  this  delicate  theme  with  a  rare 
discretion  and  discernment;  and  in  the 
final  readjustment  which  ushers  in  an  un- 
foreseen happy  ending,  he  amply  justifies 
the  use  of  the  hackneyed  device  of  old 
love  letters  by  making  them  serve,  in  a 
most  felicitous  way,  as  a  key  to  the  true 
character  of  the  three  people  most  im- 
mediately concerned. 

Another   book    of    the    month    which 
gives    the    impression    of    having    been 

written    independent    of 

models,  straight  from 
"Felicity"  first-hand  experience,   is 

Felicity,     by     Clara    E. 

Laughlin.  Studies  of 
theatrical  life,  that  bear  the  imprint  of 
accurate  knowledge,  are  so  few  and  far 
between  that  Felicity  would  still  be  a 
noteworthy  book  even  without  the  blend- 
ing of  tender  humour  and  pathos  which 
it  in  no  small  degree  possesses.  There 
are  pages  in  it  which  awake  a  memory  of 
a  kindred  volume  written  quarter  of  a 
century  ago — Criqnette,  the  one  long 
novel  by  that  genial  French  playwright, 
Ludovic  Halevy.  And  while  the  ending 
of  the  two  books  shows  the  usual  wide 
divergence  between  the  moral  standards 
of  French  and  English  fiction,  they  are 
alike  in  so  far  as  they  both  leave  a  de- 
pressing sense  that  the  life  of  the  stage, 
for  all  its  glitter  and  its  glory,  is  lacking 
in  the  simple  element  of  contentment. 
The  career  of  Miss  Laughlin's  heroine  is 


traced,  in  frank  sincerity,  from  the  time 
when  she  is  a  precocious  child,  leading  a 
repressed  life,  in  the  forbidding  gloom  of 
her  grandmother's  puritanical  household ; 
finding  an  occasional  outlet  for  pent-up 
spirits  in  enacting  plays,  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  constructed,  with  the  help 
of  her  sole  playmates,  the  grandsons  of 
a  famous  old  comedian ;  and  at  last,  when 
the  old  actor  himself,  the  "prince  of  vaga- 
bonds," chances  to  come  on  a  visit  to  the 
isolated  New  England  village  where  the 
child  lives,  and  sees  her,  a  tremulous  little 
creature,  all  nerves  and  emotion,  per- 
forming with  quaint  earnestness  her 
version  of  Marie  Stuart,  the  child's  whole 
future  is  really  decided  then  and  there. 
It  would  be  purposeless  to  retrace  here 
the  details  of  the  plot  of  Felicity,  It  is 
one  of  those  books  whose  interest  de- 
pends primarily  upon  our  sympathy  with 
the  characters  rather  than  our  curiosity 
about  events.  It  strips  off  a  good  deal 
of  the  tinsel  glitter  of  life  on  the  stage ;  it 
shows  just  how  much  toil  and  sacrifice 
and  ceaseless  energy  are  demanded  of 
those  who  hope  to  achieve  greatness;  it 
emphasises  the  isolation  and  loneliness  of 
the  successful  star  even  at  the  height  of 
her  triumph  ;  the  jealousy  she  unwittingly 
inspires;  the  slim  chance  slie  has  of 
friendship  and  love  and  happiness.  But 
with  all  this,  it  also  makes  us  feel  clearly, 
unmistakably,  the  lure  of  the  footlights — 
the  potent  charm  of  public  adulation, 
which  seems,  while  it  lasts,  to  be  well 
worth  even  the  heavy  price  that  it  costs. 
Felicity  is  an  intensely  human  story,  full 
of  kindly  humour  and  lovable  person- 
alities. 

Another  volume  of  the  current  month, 
which  combines  the  glamour  of  the  stage 

with  subtle  study  of 
"The  childhood,    is     Florence 

Silent  Wilkinson's    new    story. 

Door"  The  Silent  Door,     The 

chief  charm  about  Miss 
Wilkinson's  style  is  its  absolute  lack 
of  hurry.  She  is  interested  in  every 
last  little  fact  about  the  people  she 
is  describing,  their  mode  of  life,  their 
next-door  neighbours,  the  village  they 
live  in,  the  whole  landscape  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  She  obviously  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  reader  will  be 
ju^t  as  much   interested   as  herself  in 
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all  she  tells,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  she 
is  justified  in  thinking  so.  You  quite 
promptly  feel  for  the  quaint  old  village 
of  Joppa,  on  the  Jerusalem  River,  for  the 
old  Penrith  place,  for  Grandfather  Pen- 
rith himself,  and  for  little  Rue,  that 
special  quality  of  affection  which  is  bom 
of  old  acquaintance.  You  are  not  long  in 
guessing  that  the  Silent  Door,  the  door 
which  seems  to  little  Rue  to  enclose  an 
abiding  mystery,  leads  to  the  room  once 
occupied  by  Danae,  Grandfather  Pen- 
rith's wayward  daughter,  who  found  the 
lure  of  the  footlights  too  strong  to  re- 
sist, and  whose  very  name  has  been  a 
forbidden  sound  in  the  household  ever 
since.  You  will  also  guess  that  Rue,  the 
little  waif  found  one  morning  on  the 
Penrith  doorstep,  is  Danae's  child;  but 
Grandfather  Penrith,  secretly  loving  her 
as  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  will  never 
openly  own  her.  There  were  gipsies  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  the  time,  who  left 
in  haste,  driven  off  by  the  authorities ;  the 
child,  he  always  professed  to  believe,  had 
been  left  by  them.  But  he  gave  her  the 
care  and  solicitude  that  a  man  gives  to 
his  own,  and  with  it  the  stem  discipline 
which  ought,  so  he  felt  too  late,  to 
have  been  meted  out  to  his  daughter, 
Danae.  It  is  seldom  that  one  encounters 
such  genuine  charm  in  a  volume  con- 
structed upon  a  plan  so  simple.  It  is  just 
a  study  in  child  nature,  revealing  curious, 
unexpected,  luminous  glimpses  into  the 
childhood  world,  its  quaint  beliefs  and 
fancies.  You  would  read  on  to  the  end, 
even  if  there  were  no  plot  at  all,  just  for 
the  sake  of  the  quiet  enjoyment,  from 
chapter  to  chapter,  of  its  tender  humour 
and  subtle  insight.  But  there  is  a  definite, 
although  unobtrusive,  plot,  in  which  little 
Rue's  unconscious  influence  is  the  dom- 
inant factor  that  at  last  brings  about  a 
reconciliation  between  Grandfather  Pen- 
rith and  the  repentant  Danae,  and  the  un- 
locking of  the  Silent  Door. 

The  life  of  the  frontier,  the  cowboy 
and  the  Indian  is  one  of  the  formulas  so 
greatly  overworked  of  late,  both  in  fic- 
tion and  on  the  stage,  that  one's  first  im- 
pulse on  seeing  Will  LilHbridge's  new 
story.  Where  the  Trail  Divides,  is  men-  - 
tally  to  add  one  more  to  the  long  list  of 
mediocrities  for  which  Owen  Wister's 
Virginian  is  ultimately  responsible.     A 


good  object  lesson,  this,  of  the  rashness 
of  snap-shot  judgments,  because  a  closer 

inspection  of  Where  the 
"Where  Trail  Divides  reveals  it 

the  Trail  as  a  book  that  needs  no 

Divides"  borrowed  glory  to  bolster 

it  into  notice,  a  book 
which  may  well  stand  on  its  own  merits, 
both  for  novelty  of  situation  and  keen 
picturing  of  character.  In  the  same  au- 
thor's earlier  book,  Ben  Blair,  in  spite  of 
some  vigorous  chapters,  there  was  noth- 
ing which  gave  promise  of  the  unex- 
pected strength  of  certain  phases  in  the 
new  volume.  For  the  benefit  of  that  class 
of  readers  who  must  have  a  novel 
labelled,  like  a  beetle  or  butterfly  in  a 
show  case,  Where  the  Trail  Divides  may 
be  conveniently  defined  as  a  colour-line 
story.  As  the  result  of  an  Indian  raid, 
with  its  trail  of  smoking  ruins  and 
scalped  and  tortured  victims,  only  two 
human  beings  were  found  alive  by  the 
rescue  party  in  the  whole  devastated 
settlement — a  white  girl  baby  and  an 
Indian  boy,  scarcely  older  or  larger. 
These  two  waifs  are  taken  in  charge  by 
Colonel  Bill  Landor,  the  cattle  king,  and 
brought  up  together  with  the  same  im- 
partial care  that  he  would  have  bestowed 
upon  children  of  his  own.  '*How"  Lan- 
dor, the  Indian,  is  a  highly  idealised  char- 
acter. On  sober  second  thought  one 
questions  seriously  whether  such  an 
Indian  ever  did  live  or  could  have  lived. 
But  it  is  no  small  achievement  that  while 
you  read  he  carries  credence  with  him. 
The  scene  of  his  first  appearance,  in  Bud 
Manning's  general  store,  where  Pete 
Sweeney,  the  drunken  bully,  has  already 
murdered  one  man  and  is  meditating  the 
death  of  all  the  rest;  the  deliberation  of 
his  entry,  the  compelling  calm  with  which 
he  wins  the  mastery  over  the  half-crazed 
Sweeney,  is  all  told  with  a  swift,  concise 
vividness  that  makes  you  ask  yourself 
afterward  whether  you  have  merely  read 
about  it  or  have  actually  witnessed  the 
scene  in  person.  And  this  quiet,  mes- 
meric force,  this  fearlessness  and  self- 
sufficiency  are  the  dominating  traits  of 
"How"  Landor  through  all  the  storm  and 
stress  which  fate  holds  in  store  for  him — 
all  centring  around  his  unswerving  reso- 
lution to  marry  the  girl  with  whom  his 
childhood  and  youth  have  been  passed — 
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the  white  girl,  Bess  Landor.  Of  course, 
the  strength  of  the  book  lies  mainly  in 
the  chapters  depicting  this  ill-advised 
union.  And  beyond  question,  the  whole 
episode  is  admirably  handled,  with  praise- 
worthy discretion  and  yet  with  sufficient 
frankness  to  make  us  understand  jjcyond 
any  possibiHty  of  doubt  just  how  inev- 
itable the  final  tragedy  becomes.  Where 
the  Trail  Dizndcs  is  a  book  that  places 
Mr.  LiUibridge  in  the  list  of  writers 
whose  future  wc^rk  deserves  to  be  kept 
carefully  in  sight. 

It  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  run  across 
a  story  which  does  not  obviously  chal- 
lenge   comparison     with 
«,j..  one  or  more  earlier  vol- 

Penaltv"  umcs.        The      welcome 

feature  of  The  Penalty, 
by  Harold  Begbie,  is  a 
distinct  originality  of  theme.  It  assumes 
the  existence  in  luigland  of  a  secret 
society  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who 
pass  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  zealous 
workers  in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
are  all  the  time  surreptitiously  striving 
to  win  new  converts  to  Rome.  The  spe- 
cific interest  of  the  story  centres  in  the 
fact  that  the  influential  Bishop  of  War- 
borough,  who  is  hoping  in  the  near  future 
to  become  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  indiscreet  enough  in  earlier  years  to 
become  a  member  of  this  secret  organisa- 
tion, and  his  name  is  still  enrolled  in  their 
list  of  membership.  Now,  there  is  a 
certain  Mrs.  Revington,  who  has  lost 
social  caste  because  her  name  was  in- 
volved in  an  unsavoury  divorce  suit,  and 
later  her  husband  committed  suicide — 
re.'dly  because  he,  too,  had  fallen  into  the 
toils  of  the  Sacred  Society  (^f  Nicodemus 
— but  the  W(^rl(l  believed  that  the  cause 
was  his  wife's  misconduct.  The  Bishop  of 
Warborough  could  reinstate  Mrs.  Reving- 
ton socially  if  he  saw  fit  to  do  so;  and  in 
order  to  have  a  means  of  compelling  him, 
this  enterprising  lady  steals  the  book  of 
membership  from  the  Society  of  Nico- 
demus. Had  she  been  able  to  keep  her 
plunder  safe,  much  trouble  might  have 
been  spared.  But  since  it  passes  into  the 
keeping  of  a  far  less  scrupulous  person, 
and  one  who  little  suspects  what  a 
dangerous  explosive  this  simple  little 
book  really  is,  there  results  a  comedy  of 
errors  which  in  the  end  very  narrowly 


escapes  becoming  a  tragedy.  Taken  al- 
together, a  very  readable  volume,  full  of 
veiled  irony,  and  plainly  written  with  a 
certain  underlying  seriousness  of  purpose. 
Detective  stories  involving  murder 
mysteries  do  not  seem  likely  to  offer  any- 
thing agreeably  new. 
"The  But    in    this    respect    a 

Unseen  pleasant  surprise  awaits 

Jury"  the   reader  of   The   Un- 

seen Jury,  by  Edward 
Clary  Root.  An  old  man,  highly 
honoured  and  deeply  beloved  in  his  na- 
tive town,  is  found  dead  one  morning  in 
a  stream  near  his  home,  apparently  hav- 
ing been  thrown  into  the  water  from  a 
rustic  bridge  just  above.  Suspicion  nat- 
urally centres  upon  a  dissipated  young 
fellow  who  has  long  sought  the  dead 
man's  daughter  in  marriage,  and  has 
been  heard  to  utter  violent  threats 
against  him  on  account  of  his  persistent 
opposition.  Circumstantial  evidence  ac- 
cumulates until  there  is  not  a  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  one  in  town,  save  that 
of  the  dead  man's  daughter,  that  the  pris- 
oner is  guilty.  There  is  not  even  a  sin- 
gle voice  raised  to  protect  his  interests, 
until  suddenly,  swayed  by  curiously  com- 
plex motives,  the  dead  man's  foster  son, 
who  is  a  metropolitan  lawyer  of  note, 
decides  to  champion  him.  He,  too,  has 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner 
is  guilty,  and  all  the  more  willingly,  be- 
cause they  both  of  them  love  the  same 
girl  and  have  long  regarded  each  other 
as  rivals.  But  now,  suddenly,  when  he 
sees  the  other  friendless,  helpless,  men- 
aced with  such  an  imminent  danger,  a 
fine  sense  of  honour  impels  him  to  give 
his  rival  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  to  force 
himself  to  believe  in  his  innocence,  to 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  task  of 
saving  him,  even  though  acquittal  might 
mean  the  loss  to  himself  of  the  g^rl  he 
loves.  So  he  toils  on  in  the  face  of  the 
indignant  opposition  of  all  his  former 
friends ;  and  every  day  fresh  courage  and 
energy  come  to  him,  because  every  day 
the  conviction  grows  that  he  is  doing 
right — that  his  client  is  not  the  guilty 
man  he  at  first  believed  him.  And  all  the 
while,  had  he  only  known  it,  there  is  in 
existence  convincing  documentary  evi- 
dence, the  reading  of  which  would  have 
spared  the  jury  even  a  minute's  delibcra- 
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tion.  But  fate  willed  it  that  this  evidence 
should  not  come  to  light  until  the  last 
day  of  the  trial,  and  that  even  then  it 
should  seem  best  not  to  use  it.  But  this 
is  precisely  the  point  upon  which  the 
main   interest  of  the  story  turns. 

Among     the    books     appearing    this 
month  is  one  which  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes    a   new   novel ; 
"Sister  *^^  readers  who  were 

Carrie"  lucky  enough  to  secure  a 

copy  when  it  first  saw 
light,  upward  of  five 
years  ago,  are  so  few  and  far  between  that 
it  might  far  better  not  have  appeared 
at  all.  The  book  in  question  is  Theodore 
Dreiser's  Sister  Carrie,  and  the  story  of 
its  vicissitudes  forms  an  interesting  chap- 
ter in  the  secret  histories  of  books  and 
manuscripts.  In  America,  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  book  never 
had  a  fair  hearing.  In  England,  its 
merits  were  quickly  recognised,  and 
sober  reviews  like  the  Athenwum  as- 
signed it  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with 
Maupassant's  Bel  Ami.  To  assume  from 
this  dictum  that  Sister  Carrie  shows  any- 
thing approaching  the  Uterary  finish  of 
the  French  master  is  to  court  disappoint- 
ment, Mr,  Dreiser  is  no  stylist.  He 
merely  writes  with  great  simplicity  and 
quiet  force  of  life  as  he  sees  and  under- 
stands it.  The  only  adverse  criticism 
which  it  seems  worth  while  to  make 
about  a  book  which  on  the  first  reading 
gripped  the  present  writer  with  a  force 
unequalled  by  any  other  American  novel 
that  has  appeared  within  five  years  of  it, 
is  in  regard  to  its  rather  colourless  and 
misleading  title.  It  has  more  than  once 
been  necessary  to  explain  to  friends  that 
the  heroine  is  not  a  member  of  a  re- 
ligious order.    But  there  is  nothing  mis- 


leading about  the  theme  of  the  book.  It 
is  simply  the  direct,  unflinching,  pitiless 
history  of  the  physical  and  moral  ruin 
of  one  more  fool,  for  the  sake  of  a 
woman  who  did  not  care — a  pretty,  self- 
centred,  passionless  thing,  who  indiffer- 
ently sufliers  his  presence  while  he  is  use- 
ful to  her — and  then  climbs  over  the 
wreck  of  his  life  in  her  hasty  escape  from 
the  mire  into  which  she  has  helped  to 
sink  him.  A  strong  book,  yes.  An  un- 
pleasant book,  also,  if  fearlessness  and 
sincerity  are  unpleasant.  But  surely  in 
no  conceivable  sense  an  immoral  book. 
Carrie,  to  be  sure,  is  a  detailed,  unspar- 
ing picture  of  the  representative  type  of 
her  meretricious  class.  But  Mr.  Dreiser 
does  not  draw  her  for  the  sake  of  censur- 
ing her.  He  simply  sets  her  before  us 
for  what  she  is,  what  the  world  has  made 
of  her  and  hundreds  of  her  sisters  as 
well.  But  the  big  achievement  of  the 
book  is  not  Sister  Carrie,  though  Mr, 
Dreiser  in  his  title  implies  that  he  thinks 
it  is.  The  real  centre  of  interest  is  rather 
Hurstwood,  the  man  who  sinned  for 
Carrie's  sake,  and  slaved  for  her,  and 
dropped  steadily  down  the  social  ladder, 
one  rung  at  the  time,  suffering  a  long 
slow  martyrdom,  because  up  to  the  very 
last  he  fails  to  fathom  her  abysmal  sel- 
fishness. In  all  fiction  there  is  probably 
no  more  graphic  and  poignant  study  of 
the  way  in  which  a  man  loses  his  grip  on 
life,  lets  his  pride,  his  courage,  his  self- 
respect  slip  from  him,  and  finally  ceases 
even  to  struggle  in  the  mire  that  has  en- 
gulfed him.  Sister  Carrie  may  not  be  a 
book  virginibtis  puerisque,  but  there  is 
more  tonic  value  in  it  than  in  a  whole 
shelfful  of  sermons.  It  ought  to  have 
a  widespread  hearing. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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Weale's    "Indiscreet    Letters    from 

Peking"* 

Indiscreet,  unquestionably;  and  there- 
fore full  of  interest  for  those  to  whom 
the  taste  of  forbidden  fruit  is  sweet.  As- 
tonishing revelations  are  made  here  con- 
cerning' the  occurrences  of  the  summer  of 
1900  in  Peking — occurrences  w^liich,  we 
may  w^ell  believe,  the  reports  already  pub- 
Hshed  have  sadly  garbled  and  officialised. 
Under  the  transparent  disguise  of  initials 
all  the  prominent  European  and  Ameri- 
can actors  in  the  tragedy  masquerade. 
The  Chinese  actors  stand  forth  boldly  in 
their  own  names.  With  an  appalling  lack 
of  reverence  the  author  sets  forth  the  piti- 
ful weakness  of  the  besieged  ministers, 
their  cowardice,  their  childish  ignorance 
of  the  danger  threatening  them,  their 
contemptible  jealousies  and  official  bick- 
erings in  the  actual  face  of  death.  Spe- 
cific instances  are  given,  chapter  and 
verse  are  quoted,  to  show  the  amazing 
fatuity  and  incompetence  of  nearly  every 
head  of  a  foreign  legation,  as  well  as  the 
cruelty  and  duplicity  of  Chinese  official- 
dom. And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  a 
picture  shocking  almost  beyond  belief  is 
given  of  the  demoralisation  of  the  armies 
that  finally  effected  the  relief  of  the  lega- 
tions. In  the  whole  sorry  tale  the  only 
notes  of  relief  are  the  personal  bravery  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  defenders,  the 
coolness  and  devotion  of  a  few  officers, 
and  the  courage,  perhaps  foolhardy,  of 

the  German  Minister,  Baron  von  K , 

'*the  one  really  brave  man  among  our 
chiefs,''  says  the  one  who  tells  the  story. 

Such  a  history  should  have  an  author. 
The  ^'letters"  are  anonymous.  They  are 
introduced  by  Mr.  Putnam  Wcale,  who 
vouches  for  them  and  confesses  to  having 
*'edited"  them.  The  exact  measure  of 
Mr.  Weale's  responsibility  is  a  problem 
that  is  complicated  by  some  apparently 
intentional  discrepancies.  He  apologises 
for  the  publication  of  such  a  book  "at  this 

♦Indiscreet  Letters  from  Peking.  Edited  by 
B.  L.  Putnam  Weale.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 


late  date";  but  his  introduction  is  dated 
**Ju"e,  1900."  The  siege  began  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  June,  and  lasted  into 
August.  Is  the  date  a  mere  typographi- 
cal error?  The  supposed  narrator  is  ap- 
parently an  attache  or  secretary  of  lega- 
tion. Not  once  is  his  nationality  set 
down.  He  speaks  in  turn  of  nearly  every 
Minister,  using  the  correct  initials,  but 
when  he  alludes — none  too  respectfully — 
to  "my  chief,"  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
the  one  designated.  The  point  of  view  is 
hi  general  British.  So  too,  as  a  rule,  is 
the  personal  idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer. 
Mr.  Wcale  himself  is,  I  believe,  an  Eng- 
lishman. Finally,  whatever  else  these  let- 
ters are,  they  are  not  what  they  purport  to 
be,  an  actual  diary  of  the  siege.  These 
vivid  and  detailed  descriptions,  brilliantly 
written  in  spite  of  their  crudeness,  these 
acute  studies  of  character,  these  sea- 
soned reflections  on  human  nature  under 
abnormal  stress,  were  never  written  in 
days  and  nights  full  to  the  brim  of  fight- 
ing, picketing,  barricading,  and  tense 
anxiety. 

Without  attributing  the  authorship  to 
ATr.  Weale,  it  is  fair  to  hold  him  responsi- 
l)le  for  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
statements  of  fact.  And  since  he  is  one  of 
the  best-informed  of  English  writers  on 
the  L'ar  East,  and  has  a  well-established 
reputation  to  lose  by  any  gross  misrepre- 
sentations, I  accept  the  book  as  essentially 
truthful.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  read 
not  as  history,  but  as  fiction;  fiction 
founded  as  solidly  as  you  please  on  fact, 
but  still  fiction.  Say,  a  record  not  of  the 
actual  experience  of  an  individual  man, 
but  the  record  of  what  might  have  been 
the  experience  of  just  the  right  man. 

Read  in  this  light,  the  book,  if  it  does 
not  gain  in  intensity  of  interest,  at  least 
loses  nothing.  One  cannot  easily  recall 
a  more  vivid  picture  of  what  a  siege 
really  is.  It  is  probably  the  general  im- 
pression— it  was  at  least  my  own — that 
the  siege  of  Peking  was  little  more  than 
a  forced  detention,  with  a  minimum  of 
actual  fighting  and  a  maximum  of  diplo- 
matic shuffling;  that  the  greatest  danger 
was  from  sporadic  outbursts  of  lawless- 
ness such  as  that  which  resulted  in  the 
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death  of  Baron  von  Ketteler,  the  German 
Minister.  But  here  is  enlightenment  for 
this  opinion.  From  the  time  when  the 
Boxer  cutthroats  hemmed  the  Europeans 
within  the  legation  lines,  in  June,  until 
the  troops  marched  into  the  city  on 
the  14th  of  August,  there  were  days 
and  nights  of  the  fiercest  fighting,  inter- 
rupted only  by  inexplicable  pauses  just 
when  the  resistance  of  the  little  garrison 
seemed  exhausted.  Gradually  the  lines 
of  defence  were  retracted,  until  they  em- 
braced little  beyond  the  British  Legation, 
which  formed  their  base ;  always  the  Chi- 
nese— not  the  Boxers,  for  after  the  first 
days  the  siege  was  maintained  by  Man- 
chu  troops — pressed  in  closer  and  closer, 
occupying  the  abandoned  barricades,  tun- 
nelling and  mining.  At  many  points  the 
opposing  lines  were  only  a  few  yards 
apart,  and  the  fighting  was  hand  to  hand. 

Some  of  the  Kansu  soldiers  rushed  right  up 
to  us,  and  only  fell  a  few  feet  from  our  rifles, 
yelling,  ''Sha,  Sha'—kiW,  kill,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment ;  and  one  fellow,  as  he  was  beaten  down, 
threw  a  sword,  which  stabbed  one  of  our  men 
in  the  thigh  and  terribly  wounded  him. 

The  jealousies  of  the  Ministers  made  it 
impossible  to  choose  a  commander,  and 
each  of  the  legations  fought  its  own  fight, 
with  some  co-operation  as  the  situation 
became  more  and  more  critical.  There 
were  plenty  of  individual  instances  of 
bravery.  Perhaps  the  Japanese,  the 
American  marines,  and  the  French  in- 
fantry emerge  most  creditably  in  this  nar- 
rative. Here  is  an  incident  that  shows 
not  only  the  closeness  of  the  conflict,  but 
also  the  desperation  to  which  the  de- 
fenders were  brought. 

A  young  volunteer   (French)  named  D- 


found,  after  watching  for  two  days,  that  a 
number  of  men  crept  into  a  tunnel  mouth 
every  night  only  twenty  feet  from  his  post, 
and  began  working  on  a  mine  right  under  his 
feet,  r .  .He  crept  out  two  days  ago  as  soon 
as  he  had  seen  them  go  in,  and,  posting  himself 
at  the  entrance,  called  on  the  men  to  come 
out,  else  he  would  block  them  in  and  kill  them 
in  the  most  miserable  way  he  could  think  of. 
They  came  out,  crawling  on  their  hands  and 
knees,  and  as  each  man  slipped  up  to  the  level 
he  was  bayonettcd.  In  the  end  thirteen  were 
killed  like  this. 


Starvation  was  actually  beginning  to 
threaten  when  the  first  message  reached 
them  from  the  outside — an  enigmatical 
American  cypher,  "Communicate  to 
bearer."  There  came  an  armistice  due  to 
the  divided  counsels  of  the  Chinese,  and 
then  the  attack  was  renewed  more  fiercely 
than  ever.  On  the  last  night  of  the  siege, 
the  author  records,  the  Chinese  fire  was 
the  hottest  they  had  suflFered.  By  this 
time  about  a  quarter  of  the  little  fighting 
force  of  five  or  six  hundred  was  killed  or 
wounded. 

The  chapter  in  which  our  author  tells 
"How  I  Saw  the  Relief"  is  a  thrilling  bit 
of  writing — too  good,  in  spite  of  its  obvi- 
ous melodrama,  to  be  spoiled  by  piece- 
meal quotation.  At  this  point  the  cur- 
rent is  reversed.  The  almost  conquered 
are  the  conquerors.  As  the  troops 
enter  the  Boxers  and  Chinese  troops 
disappear.  Peking  becomes  a  city  of  the 
dead,  with  three-quarters  of  its  inhab- 
itants fled  or  in  hiding.  And  the  looting 
begins. 

This  part  of  the  story,  perhaps  the 
most  "sensational"  of  all,  is  in  a  sense 
anti-climax.  It  is  almost  incredibly  revolt- 
ing, and  the  suspense  of  the  earlier  chap- 
ters is  gone.  If  it  is  true,  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  every  army  that  took  part  in  the  march 
on  Peking;  if  it  is  untrue,  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  man  who  wrote  these  things 
under  the  guise  of  history.  Every  one, 
we  are  told,  soldiers,  officers,  mission- 
aries, even  diplomats,  looted;  every  one 
robbed  and  outraged  and  murdered.  The 
supposed  writer  of  the  letters  acknowl- 
edges his  own  share  in  the  business  with 
scarcely  a  pretence,  after  the  strain  of 
the  siege,  of  justifying  it.  And  he  tells  a 
remarkable  story,  highly  interesting  if 
true,  of  entering  the  Sacred  Palace,  sit- 
ting on  the  Dowager  Empress's  bed,  en- 
tering the  Emperor's  harem,  while  his 
companions  looted  in  the  Palace  itself. 
The  value  of  this  as  fiction  is  doubtful. 
As  history  its  interest  is  great,  but  more 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  book  it  re- 
quires the  support  of  authority.  If  it  is 
to  stand  as  authentic  history,  it  consti- 
tutes a  chapter  that  will  be  willingly  for- 
gotten by  every  one  save  the  student  of 
mob  psychology. 

Edward  Clark  Marsh. 
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Edouaku  Maynial's  "Guv  dk 
Maupassant"* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  of 
lef.ers  o£  distinct  eminence  whose  death 
ha»  taken  place  within  the  last  fifty  or 
si*ly  years,  and  whose  life  was  passed 
bi:«ily  among  men,  whose  conventional 
aii'i  formal  biography  cannot  be  supple- 
mented by  a  vast  amount  of  personal 
aiiecdote  and  gossip,  some  of  which  is 
likely  to  be  true,  or  at  least  based  on 
truth,  some  of  which  is  maliciously  and 
outrageously  false,  but  all  of  which  will 
be  found  by  the  discriminating  reader  to 
have  a  definite  bearing  on  the  man,  and 
to  aid  to  a  more  intimate  interpretation  of 
his  work.  Even  at  this  late  day  you  may 
find  in  London  clubland  venerable  gentle- 
men who  will  tell  you  stories  of  Dickens 
of  which  there  are  at  most  no  more  than 
the  vaguest  hints  in  Forster's  Life.  Any 
expression  of  doubt  will  call  forth  bellig- 
erent resentment.  The  race  of  Tom 
Eaves  has  amply  revenged  itself  for  the 
unflattering  portrait  drawn  by  Thackeray 
of  the  particular  Thomas  of  eighteen 
twenty  something,  in  whispered  anecdote, 
in  knowing  winks,  in  siinigs  and  innu- 
endo. "It  is  all  very  well,  my  dear  sir, 
to  talk  of  his  'good  grey  head,'  but  are 
you  in  possession  of  the  facts,  the  actual 
facts,  of—"  and  so  forth.  These  bits  of 
ckronique  scatidaleuse  are  forever  flying 
about.  A  thousand  extraordinary  tales 
of  Bulwer-Lytton,  of  Keats,  of  Steven- 
son, of  Meredith,  of  Balzac,  Zola,  Dumas, 
may  be  had  for  the  seeking.  Even  the 
most  outrageous  are  not  always  born  of 
malice.  They  are  often,  in  a  way,  a 
natural  growth,  a  response  to  the  demand 
for  a  closer  association  between  a  writer's 
plots  and  characters  and  his  own  personal 
life.  They  come  into  being,  they  live  and 
are  repeated  because  they  enable  one  to 
build  all  kinds  of  interesting  hypotheses. 
Because  they  seem  to  explain.  For  ex- 
ample, there  was  at  one  time  current  an 
extraordinary  story  connecting  the  name 
of  a  very  great  English  writer,  now  dead, 
with  the  Whitechapel  atrocities.  The 
only  foundations  for  the  yam  were  the 

•La  Vie  et  I'CEuvrc  de  Guy  de  Maupassant. 
Par  fidouard  Maynial.  Paris ;  Society  du 
Mercure  de  France. 


novelist's  splendid  imagination  and  the- 
fact  that  he  happened  to  be  in  London  at 
the  time  of  the  crimes. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  gossip  of  the 
Paris  boulevards,  the  reminiscences  of 
personal  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
the  "'between  the  lines"  of  the  man's  work 
were  all  we  knew  of  Guy  de  Maupassant. 
The  brief  outlines,  of  course,  were  there, 
and  at  the  disposal  of  any  one.  He  was 
oi  Norman  birth,  he  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship under  Gustave  Flaubert  that 
is  probably  without  a  parallel  in  literary 
history,  he  enjoyed  a  few  brief  years  of 
vast  popularity,  and  died  in  a  madhouse 
at  the  age  of  forty-three.  Beyond  this 
there  was  very  little  save  his  books  and 
the  knowledge  that  these  books  reflected 
lo  a  degree  of  intimacy  probably  never 
approached  by  another  writer  the  moods 
and  experiences  of  his  own  life.  Perhaps 
it  is  to  the  ideas  awakened  by  his  books 
alone  that  is  owed  a  very  unpleasant  but 
significant  story,  to  which  only  tiie  slight- 
est allusion  will  be  made  here.  This  story 
involves  Flaubert.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  Maupassant  himself  should  have  be- 
lieved it,  or  even  to  have  conceded  its 
possibility.  It  is  enough  that  the  mere 
thought  of  it  should  have  entered  his 
feverish  mind — enough  to  explain 
L'Hcritage,  Monsieur  Parent,  much  of 
Une  Vie,  and,  above  all,  the  morbid 
horror  of  Pierre  et  Jean. 

Guy  de  Maupassant  was  born  Au- 
gust 5,  1850,  in  the  Chateau  de  Miro- 
mesnil,  about  eight  miles  from  Dieppe. 
His  father,  Gustave  de  Maupassant,  be- 
longed to  a  Lorraine  family  that  had 
established  itself  in  Normandy  nearly  a 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
novelist.  The  family  had  been  ennobled 
by  the  Emperor  Francis — in  fact,  had  the 
right  to  carry  the  title  of  marquis.  It 
is  of  significance  that  Guy,  even  in  the 
years  when  he  was  most  assiduously 
courting  Parisian  society,  never  traded 
upon  this  right.  In  1846  Gustave  de 
Maupassant  married  Mile.  Laure  Le 
Poittevin,  of  a  family  of  the  upper  Nor- 
man bourgeoisie.  As  children,  L^ure  and 
her  brother  Alfred  had  been  comrades  of 
Gustave  Flaubert,  a  fact  which  may  be 
accepted  as  explaining  the  ardour  with 
which    in    after    years    the    author    of 
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Madame    Bovary    devoted    himself    to 
Guy's  literary  training. 

The  marriage  of  Guy's  parents  did  not 
turn  out  happily,  and  soon  after  the  birth 
of  the  second  son,  Herve,  six  years 
younger  than  Guy,  there  was  arranged 
an  amicable  separation,  by  the  terms  of 
which  Madame  de  Maupassant  took  back 
her  own  fortune,  kept  the  children,  and 
for  their  support  received  from  her  hus- 
band the  sum  of  sixteen  hundred  francs 
a  year.  She  made  her  home  in  Eiretat, 
on  the  Norman  coast,  and  it  was  there 
that  her  sons  passed  the  greater  part  of 
their  childhood. 

I  Until  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  Guy's 

[  education  was  of  an  exceedingly  desul- 

tory nature,  with  his  mother  practically 
his  only  teacher.     When  he  entered  the 
I  seminary  at  Yvetot  he  found  the  discip- 

line and  llie  society  of  his  commonplace 
schoolmates  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  free 
i  life  of  Etretat.    Later,  at  the  Lycee,  in 

^^^■^Kouen,  he  was  happier,  and  he  worked 


diiigenlly,  obtaining  his  degree  without 
any  trouble.  He  had  already  decided 
upon  a  literary  career,  and  like  almost  all 
French  men  of  letters,  he  began  by  writ- 
ing verse.  He  seems  to  have  been  at  that 
period  of  his  life  a  creature  of  great 
gaiety  and  immense  animal  spirits.  That 
splendid  physical  strength,  which,  out- 
wardly, at  least,  he  always  possessed,  and 
which  as  a  swimmer  enabled  him  to  buf- 
fet the  waves  for  hours  at  a  time — he 
once  rescued  Swinburne  when  the  Eng- 
lish poet  was  drowning — had,  of  course, 
not  j'et  been  impaired  by  excess  or  over- 
work. There  are  many  anecdotes  of  that 
time  which  explain  the  formation  of  the 
writer,  and  particularly  his  methods  of 
observation.  An  English  maiden  lady  on 
whom  the  youth  played  a  practical  joke 
served  later  as  the  model  for  Miss  Har- 
riet. All  that  he  owed  to  Normandy,  the 
sailors,  the  peasants,  the  country  priests, 
the  innkeepers,  all  the  vivid  impressions 
of  the  rustic  types  that  play  so  prominent 
a  part  in  his  books,  were  then  assimilated. 
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It  was  in  the  spring  after  the  War  of 
1870  that  Maupassant,  then  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  clerkship  in  the  marine  depart- 
ment of  the  bureaucratic  service  that 
yielded  him  an  annual  income  of  fifteen 
hundred  francs.  Later  he  was  changed 
to  a  more  lucrative  position  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  As  an 
employe  he  was  by  no  means  over- 
zealous.  His  leisure  hours  he  devoted  to 
boating  on  the  Seine;  at  the  office  he 
scribbled  on  the  paper  of  the  administra- 
tion the  verses  and  essays  that  he  sub- 
mitted of  Sundays  to  the  criticism  of 
Flaubert. 

During  seven  years,  from  1873  until 
1880,  Flaubert  was  constantly  watching 
and  directing  Maupassant's  work,  de- 
veloping his  powers  of  observation,  im- 
pressing upon  him  persistently  his  own 
arduous  creed  of  style,  and  curbing  with 
a  firm  hand  his  pupil's  desire  for  pre- 
mature publication.  The  young  man  was 
a  frequent  guest  at  his  master's  table, 
where  he  met  on  equal  footing  the  lead- 
ing men  of  letters  of  France,  Alphonse 
Daudet,  Zola,  Catulle  Mendes,  Tour- 
guenefF,  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  and 
others.  The  life  of  apprenticeship  came 
to  an  end  in  1878  with  the  publication 
of  Boule  de  Stiif. 

The  story  of  the  third  period  of  Mau- 
passant's life  from  1880  to  1890  is  essen- 
tially the  story  of  his  books.  In  these 
ten  years  he  published  six  novels,  sixteen 
volumes  of  short  stories,  three  volumes 
of  travels,  besides  numerous  newspaper 
articles  that  have  not  been  included  in 
the  various  editions  of  his  works.  His 
average  was  rather  more  than  three  books 
a  year.  He  achieved  this  result  by  the 
regularity  of  his  work.  He  wrote  every 
morning  from  seven  o'clock  until  noon, 
turning  out  at  least  six  pages  a  day,  and 
expression  came  to  him  so  easily  that  he 
rarely  erased.  Contrary  to  general  opin- 
ion, he  made  a  preliminary  draft  of  his 
story.  One  of  his  friends  says  that  he 
never  wxnt  to  bed  without  having  made 
notes  of  all  that  had  impressed  him  dur- 
ing the  day.  He  was  infinitely  careful  in 
the  matter  of  minute  details.  For  exam- 
ple, in  La  Maison  Tcllier,  over  which  he 
worked  for  several  months,  there  is  a 


scene  introducing  English  and  French 
sailors.  Being  entirely  ignorant  of  Eng- 
lish, he  went  to  Tourgueneflf  in  order  to 
inform  himself  exactly  as  to  the  words  of 
''Rule  Britannia."  This  industry  cannot 
be  explained  entirely  by  the  artist's 
fever  of  production.  Maupassant  was 
essentially  a  Norman,  and  possessed  that 
Norman  love  of  money  which  he  satirised 
so  often  in  his  books.  Art  for  art's  sake 
was  all  very  well,  but  that  to  his  mind 
was  no  reason  why  a  man  of  letters 
should  not  attain  fortune.  He  regarded 
publishers  as  natural  enemies,  and  often 
said  that  he  would  like  to  ruin  several  in 
a  day.  During  the  years  when  he  was 
in  the  full  swing  of  popularity  his  earn- 
ings from  his  pen  were  probably  as  large 
as  those  of  any  French  novelist  with  the 
exception  of  Zola.  For  his  novels  he  was 
paid  serially  a  franc  a  line ;  for  the  slight- 
est short  story  or  article  his  minimum 
rate  was  five  hundred  francs.  But  this 
money  was  not  all  used  for  his  own  per- 
sonal pleasure.  He  wxnt  generously  to 
the  aid  of  his  brother  Herve  when  the 
latter  was  in  straightened  circumstances. 
He  augmented  materially  the  income  of 
his  mother  and  was  the  sole  support  of 
his  niece. 


There  is  said  to  exist  a  set  of  Mau- 
passant's books  on  the  margins  of  which 
he  jotted  down  the  real  names  of  every 
person  and  place  he  described.  He  car- 
ried this  passion  for  personalities  even 
farther  than  did  Daudet.  The  original  of 
Georges  Duroy  of  Bel- Ami  is  still  living, 
and  is  a  well-known  figure  in  Paris.  The 
real  Boule  de  Suif  was  one  Adrienne 
Legay,  who  lived  in  Rouen  at  the  time  of 
the  war,  and  who  died  in  poverty  about 
twelve  years  ago.  The  heroine  of  Une 
Vie  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  his 
own  mother.  The  originals  of  Olivier, 
Bertin,  and  the  Comtesse,  de  Guillery  of 
Fort  Commc  la  Mort,  Madame  de  Bume 
of  Notre  Cceur,  Forestier  and  Madame 
Forestier,  Clotilde,  and  M.  and  Madame 
Walter  of  Bel- Ami  were  perfectly  well 
known  to  a  score  of  Maupassant  s  per- 
sonal friends.  The  chapters  describing 
modern  Parisian  journalism  were  based 
upon  his  own  experience  in  the  offices  of 
certain  papers,   notably  the   Gaulois,   2l 
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point  which   may   or   may   "ot   have   a 
special  significance. 

Maupassant's  life  during  the  ten  years 
of  his  success  was  one  of  continual 
change  and  travel.  One  of  the  first  uses 
lo  which  he  put  his  earnings  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  house  at  Etretat.  erected  ac- 
cording to  his  own  tastes.  There,  after 
the  feverish  life  of  Paris,  he  went  for  a 
number  of  years  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer  and  the  autumn.  Later, 
however,  these  visits  became  less  fre- 
quent. He  felt  himself  drawn  towards 
the  south,  where  his  mother  had  been 
established  for  some  time,  and  soon  his 
leisure  months  were  spent  cruising  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  his 
yacht  Bel-Ami.  varied  by  voyages  to 
Italy,  Corsica,  Sicily  and  Algeria.  De- 
spite a  certain  nudeniable  vein  of  snob- 
bishness, which  led  him  to  profess  a  pref- 
erence for  the  company  of  the  men  and 
women  of  society  over  that  of  his  fellow 
literary  workers,  Maupassant  never  genu- 


inely loved  the  world.  He  became  a  man 
of  fashion,  he  was  sought  after  and  was 
welcomed  in  the  most  exclusive  circles, 
yet  his  attitude  was  always  one  of  cold 
politeness  and  affected  disdain. 

The  shadow  of  the  grim  tragedy  of 
Maupassant's  last  days  had  been  hanging 
over  him  for  years.  The  trouble  with  his 
eyes,  which  began  in  1885,  and  at  times 
made  all  work  impossible,  was  indicative 
of  grave  nervous  afflictions.  In  addition 
to  the  excesses  in  which  he  had  always  in- 
dulged, in  his  later  years,  in  order  to  alle- 
viate his  sufferings,  he  was  addicted  to 
ether,  cocaine,  morphine  and  hasheesh. 
The  impending  crash  was  forsliadowed 
in  many  of  his  later  stories.  Le  Horla, 
"Lui,"  "Qui  sait?"  and  "Fou."  The 
story  of  the  actual  breakdown  has  never 
been  made  quite  clear.  There  is  about 
it  something  of  sinister  mystery,  Mau- 
passant had  promised  his  mother  that  he 
would  spend  Christmas  eve  1891  with  her 
at  Nice.    Suddenly  he  changed  his  mind. 
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He  did  not  go  to  Nice,  but  to  the  lies 
Saintc-Marguerite  in  company  with  two 
ladies,  one  of  whom  had  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  his  life  and  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  original  of 
Madame  de  Berne  of  Notre  Coour.  What 
weird  and  horrible  thing  happened  on 
this  journey  no  one  seems  to  know.  It 
was  the  definite  beginning  of  the  debacle. 
A  week  later  at  Cannes  he  made  two  at- 
tempts at  suicide.  The  first  was  frus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  his  servant  had  had 
the  precaution  to  empty  the  chambers  of 
his  revolver.  Then  he  tried  to  cut  his 
throat  with  a  metal  paper  cutter,  but  suc- 
ceeded only  in  making  a  deep  and  painful 
gash.  After  this  he  was  closely  guarded 
by  two  stalwart  sailors  of  his  yacht  Bel- 
Ami.  These  attempts  at  self-destruction 
were  the  last  rational — if  that  word  may 
be  used — actions  on  the  part  of  Maupas- 
sant. He  was  completely  gone.  The 
mental  night  that  was  to  endure  for  eigh- 
teen months  had  closed  in  upon  him. 
Even  the  sight  of  his  well-loved  yacht 
and  of  the  sea,  which  had  meant  so  much 
to  him,  could  awake  no  glimmer  of  intel- 
ligence. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  spectacle,  the  Mau- 
passant incarcerated  in  the  maison  de 
sante  of  Doctor  Blanche  in  Passy.  There 
were  many  periods  of  gibbering  and  vio- 
lence. He  believed  himself  to  be  alwavs 
pursued  by  invisible  enemies.  At  one 
time  he  hurled  a  liilliard  ball  at  the  head 
of  another  inmate  of  the  asvlum.  At 
times  his  madness  took  the  form  of  a  be- 
lief in  his  own  stupendous  wealth — the 
folic  des  grandeurs — when  he  would  rush 
about  calling  to  an  imaginary  broker  to 
buy  the  French  rentes  en  bloe.  There 
were  occasional  hours  of  lucidity,  when 
he  was  able  to  recognise  friends — hours 
of  calmness  and  of  comparative  peace.  It 
was  in  such  a  state  that  he  died,  July  6, 
1893.  "lie  went  out  like  a  lamp  that  has 
no  more  oil"  was  one  description  of  his 
end. 

The  personal  Maupassant  was  prob- 
ably far  from  being  altogether  likable. 
He  was  unquestionably  something  of  a 
poseur.  In  the  world  of  society  he  was 
courted  as  a  distinguished  man  of  letters, 
and  there  he  aflPected  an  air  of  ennui  and 
boredom,  the  air  of  one  who  sees,  under- 


stands, pities  a  little  and  scorns  much. 
Elsewhere  he  was  prone  to  profess  con- 
tempt for  his  metier.  If  we  except  the 
solicitude  of  Flaubert  and  those  famous 
literary  dinners  to  which  he  was  admitted 
as  a  young  man,  there  are,  in  his  life, 
no  traces  of  intimate  friendships,  of  gen- 
erous enthusiasms.  He  was  gay  enough 
at  times;  ready  enough  to  faire  la  noce. 
But  loud  as  he  might  laugh,  there  was 
always  the  undertone  of  bitter,  weary 
sadness.  In  the  cavern  of  his  heart  there 
was  infinite  gloom,  the  gloom  of  a  man 
alone,  always  alone,  and  gnashing  in  the 
darkness. 

Arthur  Bar  tie  tt  Maurice. 

Ill 

HuTCiiiNS  Hapgood's  **The  Spirit  of 

Labour*'* 

The  Spirit  of  Labour  is  not  well 
named.  It  should  have  been  called  "A 
Modern  Benvenuto."  For  Anton,  the 
labouring  man  of  Mr.  Hapgood's  narra- 
tive, is  a  prime  brawler  and  braggard,  is 
a  vagrant  at  his  craft,  is  a  man  among 
men  and  a  gallant  of  ladies.  Like  our 
Florentine  of  old,  he  carries  a  chip  upon 
his  shoulder,  although,  to  be  sure,  he 
carries  it  with  a  difference.  He  is  of  a 
ready  wit  and  a  noisy  tongue,  his  griev- 
ances are  many  and  the  other  fellow  is 
always  wrong. 

The  Spirit  of  Labour  suggests  a  docu- 
ment, an  ethical  treatise,  an  economic 
contribution.  That  it  is  all  these  matters, 
subtly  and  by  its  nature,  that  its  circum- 
stantial biography  and  autobiography  are 
the  stuff  out  of  which  principles  of  eco- 
nomics and  sociology  are,  or  are  to  be, 
deduced,  there  will  be  some  to  maintain. 
It  is  modern,  it  is  advancedly  modem,  it  is 
impartial,  it  is  not  finicky — it  is  Chicago- 
esque,  not  only  in  its  atmosphere  of 
labour  and  anarchy  and  free  thought,  but 
in  its  state  of  mind  apperceptive  of  this 
atmosphere. 

It  is  not  an  essav  nor  a  treatise,  but  the 
life  of  a  working-man,  temperamentally 
a  flaneur  and  philosopher,  sympathetically 
interpreted  and  set  down  by  a  literary 
man  of  a  not  wholly  dissimilar  type.  It 
is  extremely  well  done,  and  particularly 

♦The  Spirit  of  Labour.    By  Hutchins  Hap- 
good.    New  York :  Duffield  and  Company. 
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admirable  is  the  adroitness  with  which 
Mr.  Hapgood  has  extracted  from  the  "in- 
expressive ego"  of  semi-illiterate  labour 
such  salient  facts  as  are  here  assembled. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  tried  the  task 
knows  how  stiff  and  unvivid  become  the 
would-be  helpful  reminiscences  of  an  un- 
educated mind  when  stirred  to  self-con- 
sciousness by  the  copy-seeking  scribe. 
With  noteworthy  craftsmanship  Mr.  Hap- 
good steers  between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  in  his  personal  impressions.  Neither 
guest-right  nor  friendship  are  infringed 
upon,  nor,  through  observance  of  these 
restrictions,  does  his  account  lack  colour. 
There  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the  book, 
however  personal,  which  could  reason- 
ably offend  those  to  whom  it  relates. 
This  achievement  seems  a  considerable 
one. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  would  super- 
ficially demand  a  more  critical  judgment 
of  its  economic  value,  of  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  labour  problem,  on 
trades-unions,  on  the  relations  between 
labour  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file,  be- 
tween bosses  and  employes. 

Yet  truly  it  is  difficult  to  feel  that  it 
throws  any  flood  of  light  on  these  situa- 
tions, though  it  does  emphasise  in  an  il- 
luminating way  certain  points  which  Mr. 
Hapgood  seems  to  have  discovered  or 
realised  for  the  first  time,  such  as  the  be- 
setting danger  of  labour  leaders  becom- 
ing, by  virtue  of  their  very  position, 
unfitted  to  sympathise  with  the  classes 
from  which  they  sprang.  By  being  set 
apart,  by  living  an  official  existence,  by 
relying  for  their  support  on  popularity, 
on  votes,  they  are  in  constant  danger  not 
only  of  moral  corruption,  but  of  mental 
disintegration.  The  same  peril  lies  in 
wait  for  the  politician,  the  clergyman. 

The  working-man's  need  of  leisure  is 
another  point  that  strikes  Mr.  Hapgood. 
Anton  says  that  when  he  earned  only 
$16  or  $17  a  week  he  could  not  develop 
his  family  or  social  instincts.  "Such  a 
life  makes  a  man  stupidly  selfish.  But 
these  last  few  years,  when  I  have  made 
a  few  dollars  more,  I  have  developed  a 
desire  to  read  and  think.  It  makes  all 
the  difference,  I  can  tell  you,  a  few  dol- 
lars a  week." 

By  the  way,  at  times  Anton  talks  amaz- 
ingly like  his  university-bred  friend. 


"The  men  saw  in  me  a  peculiar  rough 
honesty,  and  working  men  like  that !" 

As  regards  that  idea  of  the  need  of 
leisure,  Mrs.  Kelley,  in  Some  Ethical 
Gains  through  Legislation,  takes  it  up 
in  one  of  her  most  impressive  chapters. 

The  interest  of  the  book  mainly  lies  in 
its  enthusiastic  revelation  of  one  young 
man's  plunge  into  another  young  man's 
habitat  and  the  delight  he  experienced 
therefrom.  The  interest  is  technically  en- 
hanced by  the  contrast  between  their 
culture,  antecedents  and  breeding  and  the 
similarity  between  their  temperaments, 
tastes,  and  sympathies,  so  that  the  uncon- 
sciously autobiographic  element  has  its 
share  in  the  interest. 

We  learn  much  of  yeggs,  hoboes  and 
bums,  of  buying  "fronts"  and  of  "bulling 
people  out."  This  latter  (mystic  phrase 
which  means,  as  we  deduce,  to  pay  people 
back  with  tongue-vituperation)  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  Anton's  favourite  di- 
versions. He  rejoices  as  much  over  his 
success  in  that  field  as  our  genial  author 
does  in  his  having  been  slugged  in  a 
saloon,  which  notable  experience  of  his 
own  he  joyously  alludes  to  a  number  of 
times. 

The  trouble  with  the  Spirit  of  Labour, 
regarded  thoughtfully,  is,  that  it  has  in  it 
very  little  of  the  spirit  and  less  of  labour. 
The  individual  whom  Mr.  Hapgood 
lighted  upon  or  selected  was  more  of  a 
quitter  than  a  worker  and  more  of  a  the- 
orist than  a  practitioner.  Each,  the  artist 
and  his  subject,  is  so  far  from  being  a 
type  of  the  class  he  represents  that  the 
book's  value  will  incontestably  remain 
the  value  derived  from  the  study  of  one 
temperament  made  by  another. 

Here  one  sits  for  hours  over  cigarettes 
and  cans  of  beer,  one  frequents  saloons 
on  the  "levee,"  one  attends  anarchist  and 
free-love  saloons,  one  tactfully  elicits 
guild  secrets  from  criminals,  and,  with 
masterly  phlegmatism,  one  does  not  be- 
tray ill-bred  surprise. 

They  had  a  farewell  supper  at  Anton's 
house,  at  which  were  present  Terry  and 
Marie,  free  lovers,  the  aristocrats  of  the 
slums,  Esther,  the  poet,  and  others.  An- 
ton spoke: 

"You  are  all  fanatic  about  sometb-ng. 
Esther  and  Marie  about  'variety' ;  Terry 
is  crazy  about   class-consciousness   rnd 
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about  what  he  calls  consistency;  the  poet 
is  crazy  with  egotism ;  Hapgood  is  crazy 
to  butt  into  what  doesn't  concern  him, 
and  Maggie  [Anton's  wife]  is  crazy 
about  monogamy." 

Mr.  Hapgood  made  a  speech,  and  a 
good  one,  too. 

That,  as  well  as  many  other  of  his 
interwoven  comments  on  life  as  lie  finds 
it  and  moraHtv  as  he  conceives  it,  are  in- 
teresting  and  unhackneyed.  Rut  Anton, 
with  all  his  intelligence  and  aggressive- 
ness, is  a  medicXval,  though  without  the 
picturesque  allure  of  his  talented  guild- 
brethren  of  Renaissance  renown. 

Florence  IV  ilk  ins  on. 


IV 

Dr.  van  Eeden's  "The  Quest"* 

Of  the  abundant  output  of  the  modern 
literary  movement  in  ITolland  but  little 
has  been  made  known  to  us  in  translation, 
but  little  would  bear  translating,  or,  in- 
deed, would  be  worth  while.  All  that  we 
have  had  thus  far  of  it  in  English  dress 
are  three  novels  of  Louis  Couperus,  but 
now,  many  years  after  its  appearance  in 
the  original  Dutch  (1887),  there  comes 
to  us  one  of  the  few  typical  products  of 
the  school  that  may  rightfully  claim  a 
wider  audience,  Dr.  Frederik  van 
Eeden's  Dc  klcine  Johannes,  felicitously 
renamed  The  Quest  in  this  authorised 
English  version. 

The  book  became  a  literarv  event  in 
Holland  at  the  time  of  its  first  appear- 
ance. An  allegory  of  the  inner  and  the 
higher  life,  it  was  considered  to  be  ob- 
scure, and  therefore  unfathomably  deep: 
the  one  quality  is  almost  invariably  de- 
duced from  the  other.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, The  Quest  is  not  obscure,  but  im- 
aginative, and  occasionally  vague.  It  is 
not  profound  in  that  it  does  not  bring  a 
new  message  of  compelling  power,  but  it 
weaves  into  a  tapestry  of  sober  colours 
the  wisdom  won  by  mankind  through 
much  suffering  and  reflection,  the  ethical, 
social  and  economic  awakening  brought 
about  by  the  application  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  to  all  human  knowledge,  and  by 

♦The  Quest.  By  Frederik  van  Eedcn.  The 
authorised  translation  from  the  Dutch  of  De 
klcine  Johannes,  by  L.  W.  C.    Boston:  John 

W.  Luce  and  Company. 


the  dreams  of  socialistic  philosophers. 
Here  and  there  the  allegory  contains  local 
and  personal  allusions  that  can  be  of  no 
interest  to  the  foreign  reader,  and  must 
be  unintelligible  to  him,  as  when  Dr. 
van  Eeden,  following  a  kindly  custom  as 
old  as  Dante,  nitroduces  a  Dutch  fellow- 
liftcrateur  pegging  away  at  his  piffling 
work  in  Hades. 

But  to  return  to  the  allegory  in  its  main 
outline.  Little  Johannes,  a  dreamy,  im- 
aginative child,  wanders  from  home  one 
day  at  sunset.  Being  a  Dutch  child,  he 
wanders  away  in  a  boat.  The  sprite 
JVindekind  appears  to  him  and  offers  to 
guide  him  into  the  land  of  untrammelled 
fancy.  Together  they  pass  into  a  world 
of  fairies  and  whispering  grasses  and 
nodding  flowers,  of  dancing,  singing  in- 
sects and  friendly  little  animals  of  the 
fields  and  woods,  the  world  of  poesy.  The 
child  is  happy,  its  aspirations  toward  the 
unknown  beyond  arc  satisfied  at  last.  But 
not  for  long.  Another  sprite  appears, 
IVistik,  who  suggests  that  understand- 
ing is  even  more  desirable  than  poetic 
sensation,  feeling,  and  perception. 
JVindekind  leaves  Johannes  with  his  new 
guide,  and  with  him  disappears  imagina- 
tion. But  philosophy  fails  to  satisfy  the 
wanderer's  mind,  and  JVistik,  too,  takes 
leave  of  him.  A  woman  comes,  beauti- 
ful, kind  in  a  condescending  way,  the 
way  of  fair  women  toward  adoring  boys, 
and  promises  for  a  while  to  take  the  place 
of  poesy  in  Johannes's  adolescent  life. 
But  she  disappoints  him,  for  she  marries. 
Meanwhile  Johannes,  still  in  quest  of  he 
knows  not  what  beyond,  has  met  still  a 
third  guide,  Pluicer,  the  spirit  of  modem 
science,  which  disapproves  of  both  fancy 
and  metaphysics.  Plniaer  leads  the  boy 
unto  the  boundaries  where  this  science 
stops,  through  the  narrow  subterranean 
passage  of  one  of  Darwin's  earthworms 
into  a  coffin  in  the  graveyard,  where  other 
worms  feed  upon  the  silent  lips  of  the 
dead.  Johannes  meets  Death,  too,  grave, 
friendly,  restful,  but  silent  in  his  wisdom ; 
he  feels  the  presence  of  Death's  com- 
panion, the  nameless,  vague  Terror  which 
Maeterlinck  has  brought  from  the  sub- 
conscious into  a  creepy  twilight  of  liter- 
ature. And  the  boy  visits  Hades,  a  hell 
that  is  Dr.  van  Eeden's  own,  different 
from  that  of  Dante  as  from  that  of  Shaw. 
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Its  master  is  a  man  of  the  world,  smiling, 
plausible,  accommodating;  its  imps  arc 
all  the  doubts  and  fears  and  nightmares, 
the  questionings  and  shrinkings  of  man- 
kind's long  night  of  superstition. 
Throughout  Johannes  is  accompanied  in 
the  daily  life  that  goes  on  side  by  side 
with  his  allegorical  nocturnal  existence  by 
a  girl,  with  whom,  and  partly  through 
whom,  he  finds  at  last  the  answer  to  his 
quest.  But,  like  the  hero  of  The  Three 
Heron's  Feathers,  he  recognises  not  yet 
the  happiness  near  at  hand ;  he  seeks  ever 
beyond. 

At  last  he  meets  the  wandering  scis- 
sors-grinder, the  friend,  confidant  and 
counsellor  of  the  poor  and  the  heavy 
laden,  but  a  vagabond  in  the  eyes  of 
Sadducee  and  Pharisee,  of  '* respectabil- 
ity" and  the  law.  There  is  no  suggestion, 
even  the  most  remote,  of  the  Christ  in 
this  wanderer,  be  it  said  at  once.  The 
figure  points  directly  to  Russian  influ- 
ences, to  Tolstoy.  The  Wanderer  leads 
the  way  to  the  city  slum,  where  suffering 
humanity  swarms  in  hovels.  This,  is  his 
answer  to  the  quest :  Loving  service,  the 
alleviation  of  pain  and  want,  the  struggle 
against  injustice — altruism. 

Being  a  socialist,  and  the  founder  of  a 
communistic  colony,  Dr.  van  Eeden  here 
wanders  after  the  ignis  fatuus  of  so  many 
contemporary  novelists.  The  socialistic 
message  in  fiction  was  fresher  twenty 
years  ago  than  it  is  to-day,  more  com- 
pelling and  more  convincing.  The  reader 
leaves  Little  Johannes,  now  grown  to 
man's  estate,  in  a  dream  of  the  world 
as  it  will  be  some  day,  the  old  dream, 
now  exploded,  which  foreshadowed  not 
only  relief  from  material  want  and  the 
fear  thereof,  but  a  humanity  grown  wise, 
and  therefore  without  sin,  contented,  nay, 
knowing  perfect  happiness,  passing  its 
days  in  pleasant  labour  and  the  worship 
of  beauty  and  justice  and  virtue,  become 
one. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  The  Quest  in  its 
broad  outline.  Much  of  the  accessory 
symbolism  of  the  allegory  is  vague,  as  has 
already  been  said,  of  doubtful  importance 
to  its  development.  A  remarkable  work 
of  sustained  fancy,  the  book  presents  no 
new  Weltanschauung,  it  brings  no  new 
message.  Dr.  van  Eeden  has  dreamt  a 
dream,  he  has  not  seen  a  vision. 


The  translation  is,  on  the  whole,  ad- 
mirable, but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
L.  W.  C.  is  English  or  American,  cer- 
tainly    not     Dutch.       The     names     of 
Johannes's   guides,    Windekind,    IVistik, 
Pluizcr,    have    allegorical    meanings    as 
plain  and  direct  as  those  of  Christian, 
Giant  Despair,  and  Mr.  Worldly  Wise- 
man.    These  meanings  are,   of  course, 
vastly  helpful  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
fable.     L.    W.    C.    has   not    recognised 
them,  or,  what  would  be  worse,  has  de- 
liberately left  them  untranslated.     The 
author  himself  explains  the  meaning  of 
Windekind  in  the  poetic  moment  of  the 
sprite's  first  appearance  to  Johannes  in 
the  gloaming ;  the  meaning  of  the  others 
he  left  for  his  Dutch  readers  to  recog- 
nise, it  is  so  unmistakably  plain.    Wistik, 
the  metaphysician,  is  "If  I  But  Knew"; 
Pluizcr,  the  scientist,  the  "Patient,  Minute 
Investigator."    The  imps  and  lost  souls  in 
Hades,  too,  have  names  with  an  allegorical 
meaning  in  Dutch.    Of  them  all  the  trans- 
lator has  recognised  only  Degeneracy,  be- 
cause the  word  is  practicallv  the  same  in 
both  languages.    But  Bangeling  is  mean- 
ingless   if   left   untranslated;    it    means 
"Coward."     Ginnegap  is  "Silly."     Curi- 
ously enough,  one  meets  in  this  Dutch 
Hades    Kipling's    Tomlinson,    but    not 
under    that    name.      He    has    his    twin- 
brother    with    him.      They    are    called 
Labbekak  and  Goedcak,  slang  terms  sig- 
nifying  "Duffer"    and    "Goody-goody." 
Satan  complains  of  them;  he  does  not 
want    them    there:    "Just    look!      They 
quiver  and  quake  like  jelly.    They  have 
no  bones,  and  they  never  did  any  wrong. 
If  they  do  not  belong  in  Heaven,  who 
does?" 

Some  minor  blemishes,  due  to  the 
translator's  unmistakable  unfamiliarity 
with  Dutch  life  and  Dutch  colloquialisms, 
hardly  require  mention.  It  may  be  worth 
while,  however,  to  point  out  that  Meeren- 
berg  is  the  name  of  a  famous  Dutch  state 
institution  for  the  insane,  which  will  ex- 
plain an  allusion  on  page  380  of  the  trans- 
lation, now  meaningless;  and  that  Sons, 
on  the  following  page,  is  a  current  ab- 
breviation of  Societeit,  the  old-fashioned 
Dutch  word  for  club. 

• 

A.  Schade  van  Westrum. 
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Mr.  Dreiskr's  "Sister  Carrie"* 

Sister  Carrie,  reappearing  after  a  mys- 
terious absence  in  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
books,  deserves  from  every  one  inter- 
ested in  the  American  novel  more  than 
the  welcome  originally  given  it.  It  is  a 
book  very  much  worth  reading.  But  as 
about  a  lady  one  might  be  excused  for 
noticing  that  a  costume  dating  seven 
years  back  was  a  trifle  out  of  fashion, 
so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser's 
story,  one  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
feeling  strongly,  as  one  begins  to  read, 
that  the  stock  tricks  of  the  realistic 
method,  even  in  1900  somewhat  discred- 
ited, now  almost  fatally  fail  to  impress 
or  to  move. 

When  one  was  very  young — the  period 
suggested  considerably  antedates  1900 — 
it  would  have  seemed  a  wonderful  thing 
that  as  Sister  Carrie  trod  Chicago's 
streets  each  should  be  mentioned  bv  its 
own  authentic  and  realistic  name,  and 
that  department  stores,  newspapers, 
saloons,  and  theatres  should  never  elude 
identification.  It  would  have  pleased  one 
to  know  that  when  Carrie  met  her  lover 
in  Jefferson  Park,  Monroe  Street,  it  was 
an  old  gardener,  not  a  young  one,  who 
was  on  the  lawn  with  a  pair  of  pruning 
shears.  It  would  have  thrilled  one  almost 
that  when  a  man  with  stolen  monev  in 
his  pocket  used  a  telephone  in  an  all- 
night  drug-store  to  make  preparations 
for  flight  to  Canada,  Mr.  Dreiser's  poise 
should  be  so  great  that,  even  though  the 
interest  of  his  story  was  running  high, 
he  could  stop  to  tell  us  that  "it  was  a 
famous  drug-store  and  contained  one  of 
the  first  private  telephone  booths  ever 
erected."  Rut  now  such  gems  of  realism 
seem  less  lustrous.  One  feels  doubtful 
whether  it  will  ever  become  necessary  to 
reconstruct  Chicago  from  the  pages  of 
this  particular  book,  and,  on  the  purely 
artistic  side,  callous  to  the  effect  of  de- 
scriptions so  carefully  detailed. 

This  is  not  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Dreiser 
and  his  book.  He  is  merely  tarred  with 
the  same  brush  as  his  school.  The  school 
itself  has  partly  disappeared ;  he  himself 
would    probably   write   differently   now. 

♦Sister  Carrie.  By  Theodore  Dreiser.  N^w 
York:  The  Dodge  Publishing  Company. 


But  the  question  as  to  the  ultimate  value 
of  local  colour  is  ever  present.  The  mag- 
azine and  book  advertisements  of  the  day 
are  screamingly  patriotic;  may  we  not 
have  to  learn  that  all  is  not  necessarily 
wild  that's  Western,  nor  all  that  is 
American  (in  capital  letters)  inevitably 
throbbing,  vital,  and  "virile"? 

It  will  perhaps  seem  ill-natured  to  add 
to  this  that  writing  which  lacks  marks 
of  great  cultivation  is  not,  just  because 
of  that,  rugged  and  picturesque.  Mr. 
Dreiser  takes  a  number  of  what  he  might 
perhaps  call  "flush  colourful"  liberties 
with  the  English  language,  but  on  the 
whole  his  style  is  fairly  simple  and  ser- 
viceable. And  though  his  book  deals 
with  vulgar  people,  it  is  essentially  never 
itself  vulgar.  It  is  needlessly  prolix,  but 
it  is  a  good  book,  in  some  ways  a  re- 
markable one. 

Carrie  ATeeber  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
comes  to  Chicago  from  Columbia  City, 
Wisconsin,  to  look  for  work  and  to  live 
with  a  sister  who  is  married  to  an  em- 
ploye in  the  stock-yards.  She  finds  em- 
ployment, miserably  hard  and  underpaid ; 
is  ill;  can  find  no  more  work;  and  at 
last,  instead  of  returning  to  the  dull  home 
from  which  she  came,  puts  herself  under 
the  protection  of  a  genial,  lively  "drum- 
mer," a  "masher"  who  had  made  her  ac- 
quaintance on  the  train  that  brought  her 
to  Chicago.  After  a  time  she  comes  to 
accept  with  pleasure  the  attentions  of  an 
even  more  elegant  man  called  Hurstwood, 
the  manager  of  a  well-known  saloon. 
When  she  learns  that  he  is  already  mar- 
ried and  cannot  regularise  their  union, 
she  is  angry  and  inclined  not  to  leave 
the  "drummer."  But  when  Hurstwood, 
by  a  trick,  smuggles  her  and  some  of  his 
employer's  money  over  the  Canadian 
frontier  she  contents  herself  with  an 
irregular  and  bigamous  ceremony. 
Hurstwood  changes  his  name,  and,  ulti- 
mately restoring  what  he  had  embezzled, 
brings  Carrie  to  New  York.  There 
through  several  years  he  slips  into  fail- 
ure and  finally  into  complete  penury. 
Carrie,  when  she  realises  that  all  is  hope- 
less, leaves  him  and  secures  a  position 
in  the  "Casino"  chorus.  We  see  him  at 
the  end  committing  suicide  in  a  Bowery 
lodging-house  and  her  "owning  Broad- 
way" as  a  comic  opera  star. 
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So  much  for  the  story,  not  marvel- 
lously well  invented,  and  sometimes  ill 
hung  together.  The  first  merit  of  it  is 
that  the  author,  whether  because  of  his 
realistic  method  or  in  spite  of  it,  con- 
vinces us  that  he  is  showing  us  the  look 
of  things  as  they  are.  A  greater  virtue 
is  the  calm,  dispassionate,  unsentimental 
way  in  which  he  refuses  to  mould  his 
characters  to  any  supposed  exigencies  of 
the  plot  or  of  its  "human  interest,"  to  em- 
ploy the  current  cant  phrase.  Carrie  is 
neither  good  nor  bad  in  the  conventional 
sense,  neither  the  injured  heroine  nor  the 
adventuress.  She  is  never  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  story  in  danger  of  falling 
in  love  with  any  one,  but  she  never  con- 
sciously does  much  to  make  men  fall  in 
love  with  her.  She  hates  work,  and  she 
loves  luxury.  The  latter  seems  to  her  a 
reasonable  aim  in  life.  She  is  good 
natured  and  kind  hearted,  but  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  selfish.  She  is  unemo- 
tional, but  relentless.  She  is  never 
painted  in  gaudy  colours,  still  she  is  a 
little  juggernaut  on  a  car.  Mr.  Dreiser 
secretly  likes  her  enormously.  The  in- 
telligent foreigner  will  find  her  amazingly 
typical  of  his  idea  of  the  American 
woman  making  her  way  on  the  bent 
shoulders  of  the  subject  male. 

He  would  also  find  her  typical  of  the 
chill  in  our  national  blood.  No  one  need 
avoid  Sister  Carrie  as  an  "improper'* 
book.  When  Miss  Meeber  yields  to  the 
blandishments  of  her  "drummer"  there 
was  unquestionably — from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  intelligent  foreigner — a 
schie  &  faire.  That  Mr.  Dreiser  avoids  it 
is  proof  equally  of  his  innate  refinement 
and  of  the  American  sense  that  love  in- 
volves many  things  besides  physical  pas- 
sion. Indeed,  one  is  tempted  for  a 
moment  to  the  reflection  that  Miss 
Meeber  considered  that  physical  feature 
of  life  too  unimportant  to  be  worth  even 
avoiding,  and  one  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing whether  here  is  any  key  to  some  of 
the  questions  raised  in  one's  mind  by  the 
cause  calibre  of  the  spring  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Dreiser's  book  is,  however,  worth 
reading,  not  so  much  for  Carrie's  story 
as  for  Hurstwood's.  Into  the  account 
he  gives  of  the  downfall  of  the  sleek, 
competent,  good-natured  manager  of  the 
big  saloon,  of  his  gradual  and  merited 


slide  into  squalid  inefficiency  and  final 
starvation,  the  author  has  managed  to 
put  a  strain  of  gloomy  poetry,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  one  feel  something  of 
the  sombre  march  of  fate.  Not  in  single 
episodes,  but  through  long  stretches  of 
narrative  like  this  he  moves  both  the  in- 
tellect and  the  heart — a  considerable 
achievement. 

Harrison  Rhodes. 


VI 

Mr.  Stewart's  "Partners  of 
Providence"* 

We  hear  much  in  these  days,  especially 
from  editors  of  popular  magazines,  of  the 
rarity  of  good  humour.  Yet  these  same 
editors  are  publishing  great  numbers  of 
stories  illustrated  with  those  grotesque 
little  sketches  which  are  the  trademark  of 
the  comic  muse,  and  books  are  coming 
from  the  presses  every  day  which,  if  they 
be  not  humorous,  have  not  even  the  sorri- 
est excuse  for  being.  Of  course,  those 
canny  dictators  of  the  sanctum  who  put 
it  that  good  humour  is  scarce  have  saved 
themselves  from  the  possibility  of  con- 
tradiction. Good  humour  is  scarce.  So 
is  good  tragedy,  and  good  romance,  and 
good  realism.  The  only  product  of  the 
human  mind  that  is  both  good  and  plenti- 
ful is  advice.  But  to  complain  of  a  scar- 
city of  humour  is  to  betray  a  narrow,  ex- 
clusive estimate  of  the  riches  of  our 
present-day  literature,  and  to  place  under 
a  load  of  undeserved  opprobrium  great 
numbers  of  the  most  industrious  workers 
in  the  literary  field. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  Stewart,  a 
professed  humourist.  He  has  laboured 
for  our  enjoyment,  and  to  such  purpose 
that  he  is  quite  as  worthy  of  approving 
consideration  as  some  authors  who  take 
themselves  more  seriously.  In  his  latest 
book  (which  is  his  Opus  2,  if  I  mistake 
not)  he  has  given  us  a  section  from  the 
life  of  a  boyt  a  "cub"  on  a  Mississippi 
River  boat.  Sam  Daly  is  sufficiently 
alive,  sufficiently  a  real  character,  to  tell 
his  own  story,  which  he  does  with  a  can- 
dour that  seldom  fails  to  furnish  some 
degree  of  amusement.     It  is  not,  to  be 

♦Partners  of  Providence.  By  Charles  D. 
Stewart.    New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
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•tiif,  rmi'li  of  a  slorv  in  th':  fictionist's 
ir-ji;il  '-.cnv:.  Ivirly  in  the  b'-y^k  the 
n-a'I'-r's  att'-ntion,  ;ilorij(  v/ith  Sam*s,  bc- 
^  '/in'"-,  .orfi':'.vh;it.  n)'^:\'^*-(\  v/ith  a  rr-rtain 
\';iM'-s,  a  y\\\\fM\:i\\  v/ho,  havin;^  niar- 
ri'r^"!  hirn  a  vvif*-  ;iii'I  falK-n  on  f:vil  financial 
'lays,  j^o^s  \t,  Sonth  Anir:rica  in  the  hope 
of  hr-lliiinj^  hi.  fortnnc'...  \\t:  returns 
;ift'T  nn  ali'-'-n'e  of  vears  to  fin^l  his  honir; 
iN-srrt<-^l,  his  v/if'-  ;nKl  rh-m^hter  havinj^ 
y'wfu  hiui  \\\)  for  ^h-a^l  an^l  vanishe^l  in 
Iheir  tnrn.  'I  Inis  the  roinie  kn<'>t  is  tic^l 
in  a  fashion  th.it  h;is  coninuMule^l  itself 
to  ni;inv  a  rcsji'-rtc^l  writer  of  firtifjii. 

i'jitrr  S;ini,  thr;  j;rcr)nlaineM  ^ofl  r)nt  of 
till*  niarhinc.  Sam  rcralls  a  chaiuc  re- 
mark rif  r,nr  rianey,  an  itincrrant  citizen 
of  the  wrjrM,  that  provr-s  the  Irishman  to 
have  cncoinitcn-'i  the  wife  oi  V^'ihles.  In- 
cited hy  the  j)rr»mis(;  of  nnich  K^)hl,  Sam 
sels  oui  to  find  the  elusive  Clancy.  Then 
the  two  nnist  "locate"  the  wife  and 
danjditer.  If  you  j)ers(rver(*  to  the  end  rjf 
the  hook,  you  learn  that  at  last  they  re- 
discover Valdes,  who  has  lost  himself 
a^ain,  and  hrinj(  ahout  the  ha|)])y  reunion 
of  the  family. 

hut  Mr.  Stewart  is  not  one  of  those 
writers  who  are  to  he  ham])ered  hy  a 
"plot."  It  would  he  easy  to  forj^^et  that 
any  such  thinj^  exists  in  this  hook.  His 
interest  is  in  the  hoy  in  whose  mouth 
he  puts  the  story,  and  in  this  hoy's  view 
of  the  world  as  it  passes  under  his  eye. 
Sam  is  a  true  child  of  the  river,  and  that 
part  of  the  world  which  lies  outside  the 
crooked  hanks  of  the  Mississip]>i  and  the 
Mis.souri  hardly  counts  for  nnich  with 
him.  A  perfect  vaj;ah(»ud  of  a  youni^ster 
he  is.  wanderiui;  up  and  tlown  the  river 
at  his  will,  takini.^  iu  the  passini::  show 
with  open  mind,  finding  it  all  "for  to  ad- 
mire." If  he  reminds  us  stn^iirly  at 
times  of  Uuckleherrv  iMnn,  hoth  in  his 
own  character  ami  in  his  experiences,  we 
shall  n»^t  impute  that  fi^r  blame  to  Mr. 
Stewart.  A  man  may  do  worse  than  write 
a  htu>k  that  calls  to  mind  a  better  one. 
Ami  if  Wv'tncrs  of  /V«)ri</c»(V  is  not  a 
second  ,tif:vntutcs  of  lluckh'bcrry  F/ii;i. 
it  nevertheless  has  reasons  of  its  own  for 
luMnir.  Sam  himself  is  at  times  delig^ht- 
f ul :  I  lancv  is  as  oripnal  and  entertain- 
inir  '^J^  '»^^  Irishman  ouijht  always  to  bo; 
and  if  N'aldes  and  his  unfortunate  family 
are  alnnit  as  substantial  as  ghosts,  it  is 


no  ^reat  lo5s.  While  Sam  is  picturing 
for  us  a  race  between  two  river  steamers, 
or  describinp^  the  marooning  and  subse- 
rjucnt  escape  of  a  pair  of  pugnacious 
darkies,  or  narrating  his  experiences  with 
a  fioaiing  '*show,"  v.e  are  quite  willing 
to  forget  the  purely  conventional  obliga- 
ii';»n  of  an  author  to  remain  within  hailing 
distance  of  his  plot. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  five  hundred 
pages  of  this  fooling  is  a  little  too  much. 
Xo  one  can  be  amusing  at  quite  such  a 
stretch.  ]\*rhaps  the  worst  fault  of  the 
hook  is  that,  paradoxically  enough,  the 
spirit  of  pure  fun  holds  sway  too  com- 
])letely.  There  is  no  suspense,  no  shadow 
(ii  more  serious  things,  no  appeal  even  to 
the  easy  pathos  for  which  so  many  oppor- 
tunities offer.  It  is  not  by  chance-  that 
the  best  humour  in  the  world  is  a  bve- 
product.  Fim  for  fun*s  sake  is  all  very 
well — for  a  time;  but  fun  for  the  sake 
of  relief  from  something  weightier  is  fim 
raised  to  the  nth  power.  Mr.  Stewart 
has  ridden  the  comic  jade  too  hard ;  more 
than  once  she  falters  and  stumbles.  Per- 
haps he  will  learn  in  time — for  he  is  still 
new  to  authorship — not  to  push  his  mount 
bevond  her  endurance.  If  he  does,  we 
may  expect  of  him  a  better  piece  of  work 
than  the  ])resent  one.  And  if  not,  we  will 
still  welcome  one  as  good. 

IVard  Clark, 

VII 
A.  K.  \V.  Mason's  "Running  Water"* 

It  is  the  good  story-teller  who  flour- 
ishes best  in  contemporary  Anglo-Saxon 
fiction.  And  the  average  Anglo-Saxon 
writer  seems  content  to  abide  by  this  fact. 
Rut  every  now-  and  then  among  these  suc- 
cessful story-tellers  one  finds  traces  of 
shy  ambition  on  the  line  of  character 
dr.-iwing,  of  furtive  desires  to  deal  with 
something  besides  the  everlasting  "ac- 
tion" that  is  supposed  to  be  demanded  of 
the  popular  novel.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  writers  of  the  day  who  seek  for 
success  only  in  these  legitimate  paths  of 
true  literature.  Rut  there  are  many 
others  who  are  content  to  "tell  a  story," 
and  when  one  of  these  gives  signs  of  de- 
siring something  else,  even  without  the 

♦Running   Water.     By   A.   E.   W.   Mason. 
Now  York :  The  Century  Company. 
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strength  of  mind  to  carry  it  out,  it  comes 
as  something  of  a  surprise.  There  is  a 
little  too  much  strenuous  complication  of 
plot  in  this  latest  volume  from  the  pen 
of  the  author  of  Miranda  and  The  Four 
Feathers  to  allow  it  to  rank  as  a  novel  of 
character.  And  yet  there  is  more  than  a 
hint  at  character-drawing — there  is  an 
attempt  at  it  which  is  successful  at  times. 
And  there  is  a  hint  at  analysis,  a  study- 
ing of  actual  events  not  for  themselves 
alone,  but  in  connection  with  their  mo- 
tives in  and  their  results  upon  the  human 
character,  a  combination  one  does  not 
find  every  day  in  a  story  which,  after  all, 
is  only  a  narrative  of  action.  The  result 
of  this  unusual  mingling  is  a  thoroughly 
readable  story,  which  many  will  read  for 
its  own  sake,  and  which  some,  who  prefer 
another  sort  of  fiction,  may  possibly  read 
because  of  the  elusive  qualities  that  lead 
one  on  to  hope  for  something  a  little 
deeper,  a  little  better,  on  the  very  next 
page. 

Beyond  a  doubt  the  author  of  Running 
Water  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
talent  of  story-telling.  But  he  also  pos- 
sesses a  certain  artistic  quality  in  his 
gift  of  narrative,  a  certain  discretion, 
that  do  not  always  go  with  it.  He  can 
make  the  strenuous  action  he  depicts 
seem  plausible  as  well  as  thrilling.  But 
he  also  knows  when  to  stop  and  breathe 
a  moment.  And  in  these  moments  he 
touches  a  higher  quality  of  writing,  he 
gives  us  little  glimpses  of  insight  and 
feeling,  that  make  us  wish  that  some  day 
he  may  give  us  something  besides  the 
novel  of  action,  the  mere  "good  story." 

Sylvia  Thesiger,  the  heroine  of  Run- 
ning Water,  is  a  distinctly  lovable  maiden, 
who,  in  spite  of  her  heavy  burden  of 
innocence  and  purity,  which  we  hear  of 
rather  often,  really  manages  to  convince 
us  that  she  deserves  the  description.  Her 
lover,  Captain  Chayne,  is  less  lifelike. 
He  is  unpleasantly  like  the  many  nice 
young  men  we  meet  in  English  novels, 
these  quiet,  calm,  wonderfully  complete 
creatures  who  always  marry  the  heroine. 
But  Sylvia's  mother  and  her  life,  lightly 
touched  and  soon  disappearing  from  the 
story,  are  ably  drawn.  No  one  who  has 
travelled  much  in  Europe  has  failed  to 
see  many  hundred  specimens  of  the  class 
to  which  Mrs.  Thesiger  belongs.     She 


comes  like  an  old  friend,  if  not  a  par- 
ticularly loved  one.  The  glimpses  of  a 
grim  underworld  of  crime  beneath  a  quiet 
exterior,  which  Sylvia  comes  to  in  her 
stay  with  her  father  in  England,  are 
eflPective.  They  convince,  for  are  not  our 
newspapers  full  of  just  such  instances  of 
attempted  *'graft"  and  darker  crime,  as 
the  one  that  so  nearly  reached  its  dra- 
matic consummation  on  the  rocky  slopes 
of  Mont  Blanc  ? 

It  is  in  the  pictures  of  Alpine  scenery 
and  in  that  part  of  the  story  which  is 
enacted  in  the  High  Alps  that  the  author 
reaches  his  best  mark.  There  is  loving 
comprehension  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
mountains,  in  every  line  of  description, 
there  is  an  unusual  understanding  of 
their  individuality,  of  their  life  as  an 
entity.  And  there  is  knowledge  and 
comprehension  also  in  the  portraying  of 
the  eflFect  this  giant  personality  of  the 
High  Places  has  upon  some  humans.  It 
is  just  in  this  part  of  the  story  that  sev- 
eral little  impossibilities,  or  perhaps  im- 
probabilities, occur  in  the  unfolding  of 
the  otherwise  smooth  narrative.  But  be- 
cause this  part  of  the  book  is  otherwise 
so  immeasurably  the  best,  we  are  ghd  the 
author  showed  himself  a  trifle  careless  as 
a  story-teller  to  prove  that  he  had  mo- 
ments when  he  could  almost  be  a  poet. 

The  character  of  Sylvia's  father  holds 
one  somehow.  And  in  regard  to  this 
figure  of  a  man  of  ability  and  good  traits 
twisted  askew  by  criminal  instincts,  the 
author  has  exercised  a  most  remarkable 
and  gratifying  discretion.  He  does  not 
tell  us,  as  almost  any  other  mere  good 
story-teller  would  do,  why  it  was  that 
Gabriel  Strood  lost  his  identity.  For 
this  the  reader  who  desires  something 
more  than  mere  action  in  the  novels  he 
reads  will  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
For  this  and  several  other  things  in  a 
very  readable  book. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron, 


VIII 
F.  C.  Penfield's  "East  of  Suez"* 

Whether  intentionally  or  by  accident, 
Mr.   Penfield   has   divided   his   readable 

♦East  of  Suez,   Ceylon,   India,   China,  and 
Japan.    By  Frederic  Courtland  Penfield.    Illus- 
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contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Orient 
into  two  very  distinct  parts.  In  the  intro- 
duction, the  first  chapter  and  the  two 
final  chapters  he  advocates  in  a  remark- 
ably convincing  fashion  the  extension  of 
American  commerce  in  the  East.  Yet 
readers  who  feel  no  interest  in  this  very 
important  subject  may  skip  these  por- 
tions of  the  book  and  content  themselves 
with  reading  the  intervening  delightful 
descriptions  of  Ceylon,  which  the  author 
explored  with  much  thoroughness ;  Bom- 
bay, Jeypore,  Benares,  where  "everything 
specially  nasty  or  repulsive  is  protected 
by  the  cloak  of  sanctity";  Calcutta,  Sin- 
gapore, Hong  Kong,  Canton,  Macao  and 
other  points  en  route,  Mr.  Penfield  has 
had  ample  chances  in  his  long  residence 
in  Egypt  to  familiarise  himself  with  the 
Oriental  point  of  view,  and  he  is  an  ob- 
server of  uncommon  shrewdness,  sound 
sense  and  yet  a  sensitive  eye  for  the 
beautiful — as  his  fine  description  of  the 
Taj  Mahal  testifies. 

But  pleasant  as  the  book  is,  regarded 
purely  as  a  volume  of  travel,  the  author's 
**gentle  preachment"  is  inevitably  its 
strongest  claim  to  attention  at  a  time 
when  studies  of  the  Orient,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  crowd  the  book  market 
and  bewilder  the  reader's  brain.  The 
crux  of  Mr.  Penfield's  theory  is  that  the 
absence  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the. 
lands  through  which  he  travelled  is  an 
indication  of  very  serious  lack  of  fore- 
thought on  the  part  of  American  mer- 
chants. ''When  the  inevitable  overpro- 
duction and  lessened  home  consumption 
come.  Eastern  markets,  though  supplied 
at  moderate  profit,  will  be  invaluable." 
He  thinks,  moreover,  that  if  the  Panama 
Canal  is  ever  to  be  otherwise  than  a  white 
elephant  to  the  United  States,  American 
trade  and  American  shipping  must  be 
greatly  increased.  He  believes  that  as 
an  ordinary  highway  of  travel  Panama 
will  not  have  a  quarter  of  the  income  re- 
ceived by  the  Suez  Canal  from  passen- 
gers, and  that  it  can,  therefore,  never  be 
made  to  pay  directly.  *'The  way  to  make 
it  pay  indirectly  is  to  make  it  incidental 
to  the  development  of  a  mighty  com- 
mercial marine,  that  will  carry  American 


trated.     $2    net.     New   York:   The   Century 
Company. 


products  to  present  foreign  markets,  and 
to  new  markets,  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes."  It  is  Mr.  Penfield's  belief  that 
the  present  commercial  fleet  of  the  United 
States  would  hardly  pay  a  tenth  of  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

In  the  concluding  chapters  Mr.  Pen- 
field  writes  of  the  German  activity  in 
Chinese  trade  and  the  commercial  future 
of  Japan.  He  recapitulates  the  various 
steps  in  the  German  Emperor's  policy, 
which  have  led  to  the  present  growing 
strength  of  Germany  in  China.  German 
goods  are  exported  to  China  in  tremen- 
dous quantities,  and  their  use  has  ex- 
tended even  to  the  country  in  the  interior. 
Mr.  Penfield  regards  the  strong  foothold 
obtained  by  the  Germans  at  Kiau-chau  as 
distinctly  ominous.  That  Germans  in- 
tend to  make  this  the  Hamburg  of  the 
East  he  has  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
"From  the  standpoint  of  German  trade, 
an  Eastern  Hamburg  is  alluring  and 
laudatory — but  few  American  manufac- 
turers, let  it  be  plainly  stated,  will  pene- 
trate China  through  a  gateway  so  con- 
trolled." Mr.  Penfield  further  points  out 
that  the  decrease  in  our  trade  with  China 
is  not  by  any  means  to  be  ascribed  alto- 
gether to  the  boycott;  it  is  in  good  part 
due  to  the  superior  enterprise  of  other 
nations. 

In  our  relations  with  Japan  Mr.  Pen- 
field  believes  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
allowing  the  Island  Empire  to  obtain  a 
permanent  hold  on  the  transportation  of 
American  commodities  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets, while  we  are  complacently  reflecting 
that  we  can  control  the  carriage  and  in- 
terchange of  Eastern  trade  whenever  we 
please  to  do  so.  It  is  not  as  a  competitor 
in  trade  that  we  need  fear  Japan ;  but  the 
strides  which  she  has  made  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  merchant  marine  are  so 
striking  that  unless  we  take  warning  very 
soon  we  shall  find  that  it  is  too  late. 
'There  are  persons  in  the  Orient,  none 
too  friendly  to  America,  who  expect  to 
see  the  commercial  flag  of  Japan  para- 
mount on  the  Pacific  eight  or  ten  years 
hence." 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in 
East  of  Sues,  The  clear  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Penfield  presents  his  ideas  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  had  such  excellent  op- 
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portunities  to  know  whereof  he  speaks 
should  entitle  his  opinions  to  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Elizabeth  Kendall, 

IX 

Mrs.  Wharton's  "Madame  de 
Treymes"* 

Since  such  crude  early  attempts  as 
Theodore  Fay's  preposterous  Norman 
Leslie  deserve  scant  consideration,  Mr. 
Henry  James  may  safely  claim  to  have 
discovered  the  international  episode  as  a 
motive  for  American  fiction.  In  spite  of 
many  competitors,  he  has  hitherto  kept 
an  easy  supremacy  in  this  field,  with  such 
masterpieces  as  Daisy  Miller,  The  Ameri- 
can, The  Princess  Casamassima,  The  Am- 
bassadors, The  Golden  Bowl,  not  to  men- 
tion a  host  of  short  stories.  But  among 
this  brilliant  company,  Mrs.  Wharton's 
Madame  de  Treymes  must  instantly  take 
undisputed  place.  In  fact,  the  author 
fairly  challenges  comparison  by  choosing 
a  theme  almost  identical  with  that  of 
The  American — the  clash  between  a  spir- 
ited outsider  and  the  intangible  resistance 
of  Old  World  traditions  and  standards. 
And  to  be  frank,  her  latest  story  excels 
Mr.  James's  early  one  in  the  matter  of 
probability.  For  my  part  I  have  never 
been  quite  satisfied  that  a  man  of  New- 
man's imaginative  force  would  not  have 
broken  through  the  network  of  obstacles, 
if  only  by  not  appreciating  them,  and 
have  ended  by  carrying  off  the  object  of 
his  homage. 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  by  an  even 
greater  subtlety  than  Mr.  James's  that 
Mrs.  Wharton  reaches  a  fine  simplicity. 
Where  he  merely  shows  a  picture  of  his 
American  baffled  by  the  Faubourg,  Mrs. 
Wharton  gives  in  addition  the  point  at 
which  the  Faubourg  miscalculates  the 
rules  governing  our  trans-Atlantic  Code. 

John  Durham  wishes  to  marry 
Madame  de  Malrive,  whom  he  had 
known  in  New  York  as  Fanny  Frisbee. 
This  lady  lives  in  Paris  with  the  family 
of  a  husband  from  whom  the  French  law 
has  granted  her  a  separation.  A  divorce 
is  fully  within  her  rights.  It  is  a  question 
of  persuading  the  de  Malrive  not  to  con- 

'*'Madame  de  Trejrmes.  By  Edith  Wharton. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


test  the  case,  so  that  the  divorce  may  be 
awarded  without  trailing  the  scandal  of  a 
cause  celebre  over  the  life  of  Fanny's 
young  son.  The  story  narrows  down 
into  a  game  played  between  John  Dur- 
ham and  a  French  sister-in-law,  Chris- 
tiane  de  Treymes.  Having  gone  so  far, 
a  review  must  perforce  stop,  for  fear  of 
blemishing  the  reader's  delight  in  follow- 
ing the  series  of  infinitely  delicate  touches 
by  which  the  contest  for  Fanny's  freedom 
is  unfolded. 

At  the  very  start,  Mrs.  Wharton  suc- 
ceeds in  mastering  the  greatest  technical 
difficulty  in  fiction,  that  of  introducing 
her  situation  without  confusion,  and 
without  a  hint  of  clumsy  retrospect.  So 
few  words  are  used — the  whole  is  the 
fruit  of  such  discreet  elimination — that 
one  short  chapter  puts  you  in  full  posses- 
sion of  every  essential  fact;  yet  nothing 
could  be  less  marred  by  haste.  Giving 
in  simplest  form  the  last  product  of  her 
own  elaborate  mental  processes,  Mrs. 
Wharton  keeps  that  air  of  leisure  proper 
to  fiction  which  deals  with  states  of  mind 
rather  than  with  bodily  adventure. 

From  whatever  point  you  look  the 
story  shows  no  flaw.  The  author  brings 
out  her  three  types  of  women  with  the 
utmost  clearness.  Durham's  sisters,  with 
their  "  'handsome'  haphazard  clothes," 
fresh  from  New  York  and  not  altogether 
unlike  the  Fanny  Frisbee  of  old  New 
York  days — Fanny  herself — "the  same, 
but  so  mysteriously  changed  .  .  .  with 
the  mystery,  the  sense  of  unprobed 
depths  of  initiation  which  drew  him  to 
her  as  her  freshness  had  never  drawn 
him" — and  above  all  Madame  de 
Treymes,  whose  unfathomable  complete- 
ness puts  even  Fanny's  finish  of  mind 
and  person  in  a  slightly  secondary  place. 

It  is  with  this  last  creation  of  elegance 
and  depravity  that  Durham  must  contend 
for  his  right  to  marry.  The  duel  between 
these  two  runs  through  a  series  of  as- 
tonishingly brilliant  scenes.  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton falls  into  no  cheap  errors.  Durham 
makes  war  with  force,  intelligence,  and 
common  sense ;  he  is  neither  intimidated 
by  the  powers  arrayed  against  him,  nor 
does  he  underrate  them.  He  commits 
none  of  the  absurdities  by  which  novel 
heroes  are  wont  to  create  and  sustain  dif- 
ficult situations.    The  real  subtlety  lie 
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where  it  belongs — in  the  situation  itself, 
not  in  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  pro- 
longed. Moreover,  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Wharton  lets  the  conclusion  turn  upon  a 
fundamental  moral  issue  gives  a  solidity 
to  the  whole  story,  placing  it  on  a  more 
durable  ground  than  any  sketch  of  con- 
trasted nationalities,  since  it  touches  the 
permanent  human  questions  of  honour 
and  duty.  It  is  true  that  she  touches 
these  questions  lightly,  rather  with  bril- 
liancy than  with  a  heat,  which  would  be 
alien  to  her  own  nature.  She  neither  har- 
rows you  by  describing  Fanny  in  trans- 
ports of  despair,  nor  drags  you  through 
Madame  de  Treymcs's  equivocal  pleas- 
ures. Her  supreme  skill  lies  in  bringing 
you  face  to  face  with  these  women  as  they 
are  after  the  past  has  moulded  them. 
Gyp  herself  could  not  more  firmly  con- 
vince you  of  the  French  woman's  tragic 
perfidy,  yet  the  detail  is  barely  indicated. 
You  only  have  the  result  in  pure  essence. 
By  sacrificing  a  possible  long  novel 
(for  which  Madame  de  Treymes  con- 
tains ample  material)  through  a  miracle 
of  condensation,  in  matter,  in  form,  and 
by  an  unimpeachable  distinction  of  style, 
Mrs.  Wharton  has  written  a  short  story 
which  stands  entirely  above  criticism. 

Mary  Moss. 

X 

Kate       Douglas       Wiggin's       "New 

ClIRONlCLKS  OF  ReBECCA"* 

The  resuscitation  of  a  heroine,  espe- 
cially one  whose  first  appearance  was  as 
successful  as  that  of  Rebecca  Randall,  is 
apt  to  be  a  doubtful  experiment,  but  New 
Chronicles  of  Rebecca  is  by  no  means  a 
failure,  and  would  have  been  considered 
a  remarkable  book  had  it  not  been  pre- 
ceded by  Rebecca  of  Siinnybrook  Par  in. 

These  chronicles  are  eleven  in  number, 
nine  of  which  deal  with  Rebecca's  early 
days,  while  the  last  two  bring  her  to  her 
eighteenth  birthday,  where  she  is  left, 
with  a  hint  as  to  her  matrimonial  destiny, 
which  fortunately  the  author  has  not  en- 
larged upon.  For  Rebecca's  charm  is 
that  of  childhood.  W^e  see  her  distinctly 
as  the  clever,  responsive,  sensitive  child, 
but  the  clearness  of  the  picture  becomes 

♦New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca.  By  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin and  Company. 


dulled  as  she  grows  older;  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  her  at  eighteen. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of 
these  chapters  is  the  one  called  "Rebec- 
ca's Thought  Book,"  where  the  author 
has  shown  in  a  remarkable  way  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  book-loving 
child  who,  though  untrained  and  imma- 
ture, yet  has  the  desire  and  ability  to 
write,  and  whose  pen  moves  as  easily  as 
her  tongue.  The  school-teacher  has 
asked  each  of  the  children  to  keep  a 
diary  in  order  to  acquire  ease  in  com- 
position, and  Rebecca,  ever  abhorring  the 
commonplace,  calls  hers  a  Thought  Book 
and  furnishes  it  with  an  elaborate  title- 
page  containing  a  suggestion  that 

"In  case  of  Death  the  best  of  these  Thoughts 
May  be  printed  in  my  Remerniscences 

For   the   Sunday   School   Library  at  Temper- 
ance, Maine, 
Which  needs  more  books  fearfully — " 

Among  other  old  friends  whom  we 
meet  in  this  book  is  that  village  repro- 
bate, Abner  Simpson,  warranted  to  steal 
anything  he  can  lay  hands  on  for  the 
pleasure  of  swapping  it  for  something 
else.  Rebecca's  presence  of  mind  frus- 
trates his  attempt  to  steal  the  new  flag, 
and  his  admiration  of  her  quickness 
actually  starts  him  on  a  more  upright 
career,  leading  the  pessimistic  Miss 
Miranda  to  remark  that  **if  Abner  Simp- 
son is  turnin'  over  a  leaf,  or  anythin'  else 
in  creation,  it's  only  to  see  what's  on  the 
C)thcr  side" !  while  the  more  kindly  Miss 
Jane  contends  that  there  is  still  hope  for 
iiim.  **Now,  Mirandy,  Abner  ain't  more'n 
forty!  I  don't  know  what  the  average 
age  for  repentance  is  in  men-folks,  but 
when  you  think  of  what  an  awful  sight  of 
'em  leaves  it  to  their  death-beds,  forty 
seems  real  kind  of  young." 

Rebecca's  capacity  for  sentiment  is 
shown  in  the  chapter  called  "J^ck  O' 
Lantern."  A  poor  woman,  deserted  by 
her  husband,  has  died  in  an  old  cabin 
in  the  woods,  and  while  Mr.  Perkins  has 
gone  to  make  arrangements  for  the  fu- 
neral, Rebecca  and  Emma  Jane  are  left 
outside  the  cabin.  Rebecca  wonders  if 
there  are  any  flowers  upon  the  woman, 
and  ventures  into  the  cabin  and  finds  the 
poor  creature,  quiet  and  still  in  death, 
with  a  mite  of  a  baby  on  her  arm.  Emma 
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Jane,  the  practical,  sets  to  work  at  once 
upon  a  wreath  of  daisies,  while  Rebecca, 
filled  widi  pity  at  the  idea  of  the  friend- 
less death-bed  and  forlorn  funeral,  ex- 
presses herself  in  poetry. 

"This  friend  of  ours  has  died  and  gone 

From  us  to  Heaven  lo  live. 
If  she  has  sinned  against  Thee,  Lord, 

We  pray  Thee,  Lord,  forgive. 
Her  husband  runneth  far  away 
And  knowclh   not  she's   dead. 
Oh,  bring  him  back — ere  'tis  too  late  — 

To  mourn  beside  her  bed. 
And  if  perchance  it  can't  be  so, 

Be  lo  the  children  kind ; 
That  weeny  one  that  goes  wilh  her. 

The  other  left  behind." 
Rebecca  is  as  distinct  a  creation  in  this 
second  volume  as  in  the  first.  She  is 
thoroughly  alive,  and  as  we  read  of  her 
our  thoughts  turn  unconsciously  to  that 
marvellous  child.  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  pet, 
Marjorie  Fleming.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  one  really  hved  while  the  other 
sprang  from  the  imagination  of  a  tal- 
ented author,  the  differences  between 
them  are  those  of  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance, but  common  to  both  is  the 
appreciative  mind,  thfrquick  intelligence, 
the  sensitive  spirit.  Rebecca  is  the  Pet 
Marjorie  of  the  New  World. 

Mary  K.  Ford. 

xr 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts's  "Haunters 

OF  THE  Silence"* 

What  Plutarch,  essayed  to  do  for  the 

ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  in  his  Par- 

♦Haunlcrs  of   the   Silence.     By   Charles   G. 


allel  Lives,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  would 
do  for  the  wild  creatures  of  land,  air,  and 
water  in  his  recent  volume.  Haunters  of 
the  Silence.  The  polar  bear,  the  salmon 
of  the  Quahdavic,  the  mole  and  ant,  the 
wolf  and  moose  and  cuttle-fish  are  but 
a  typical  few  of  those  whose  life  story  is 
told  in  these  pages — told  with  graphic 
power,  insight  and  sympathy. 

These  are  the  short  stories  of  the  wild. 
Others,  it  is  true,  have  written  success- 
fully in  the  form  of  quadruped  biog- 
raphy and  autobiography,  but  it  has  re- 
mained for  Mr.  Roberts  to  crystallise  into 
a  series  of  brief  and  vibrant  character- 
studies  the  really  salient  features  of  the 
horizonless  life  of  the  outer  worlds.  The 
fomi  he  has  chosen  enables  him  to  depict 
admirably  the  life  experiences  of  some 
particular  specimen  of  its  kind,  narratives 
usually  of  a  strange  and  dramatic  char- 
acter, in  which  the  dominant  note  is  the 
fierce  struggle  of  all  living  creatures,  little 
tragedies  of  fish  and  beast  that  are  all 
the  more  terrible  as  outlined  against  the 
silence  of  the  pitiless  deeps.  Now  and 
then  a  trapper  or  pearl-diver  passes 
across  a  rare  page  of  the  stories ;  but  with 
a  sense  of  strangeness  and  timidity  each 
is  shown  hurrying  back  into  the  settle- 
ments of  men.  One  cannot  put  down 
Haunters  of  the  Silence  without  having 
received  from  it  a  profounder  sense  of 
the  wilderness  of  land  and  water,  of  the 
littleness  of  man  and  his  works,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  forces  against  which  his 
iiands  have  battled  since  the  beginning. 
Thomas  Walsh. 

L.    C.     Page     and 
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CHAPTER  XV 

IW    WHICH    WE   STAND    AT    THE    WINDOW 

IIME  flies  as  the  heart 

■  flies.     Within  six  hours 

■  of    the    Act    of    Brook 

■  Street,  Vemour  and  she, 

■  Brook   Street   itself  and 
I  the   whole   wild,   incred- 

l  ible  errand — the  Re- 
solve, whidi  had  been,  as  it  were,  the 
watching  of  the  arms;  the  Dedication, 
when  she  rose  that  morning  to  her  task ; 
the  Sally,  the  fulfilling  of  the  Vow,  the 
flery  ordeal  of  the  Return— lay  whole  and 
composed,  a  legend,  and  a  golden  legend 
in  her  memory.  As  she  put  by  her  arms 
she  felt  exceedingly  complacent  that  her 
task  was  smoothly  done.  It  had  been 
difficult,  more  difficult  than  she  had  ex- 
pected ;  she  did  not  stay  to  examine  why 
— all  she  knew  at  the  first  blush  of  release 
was  that  she  had  triumphed.  She  had 
been  loyal — so  she  put  it — to  her  tradi- 
tions; she  had  kept  alive  in  her  own 
breast  the  flame  which  her  father  had 
kindled  there.  She  had  championed  the 
Rights  of  Man. 

Very  much  excited,  her  mind  alert,  her 
imagination  flying  high  and  far,  she 
flitted  to  and  fro,  traversing  her  little 
kingdom  of  two  rooms  a  thousand  times. 
Her  thoughts  just  now  were  entirely 
pious;  she  remembered  her  father  with- 
out mourning  him  any  more ;  her  gentle 
mother,  too,  to  whom  ex^ery  whim  of  her 
husband's  had  been  a  law.  She  remem- 
bered how  fine  had  been  Lady  Hermione's 
loyal  acceptance  of  the  democratic  faith ; 
she  remembered,  for  instance — and  it 
didn't  seem  in  the  least  ridiculous — that 
she  had  tried  to  be  "Citizen  Hermione," 
as  the  Colonel  was  Citizen  Chambre,  and 
had  only  given  it  up  because  it  was  so 
extremely  difllicult  to  say.  Another 
trouble  had  been  that  the  peasantry  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  freaks  of 
naming;  her  father  had  always  been  "the 
Corners  honour,"  and  her  mother  "My 


lady."  There  had  been  a  time — no  more 
than  a  week  ago,  when  Hermia  would 
have  laughed,  say  with  Tom  Rodono, 
over  these  things ;  but  now,  swiftly  roam- 
ing her  prison,  she  thought  them  splen- 
did. They  made  her  heart  beat.  When 
she  caught  sight  of  her  own  face,  as  she 
passed  the  looking-glass,  she  hardly  knew 
herself  in  tliis  eager,  flushed  wood- 
nymph,  whose  grey  eyes  shone  like  jet, 
whose  hps  were  parted  and  hair  stream- 
ing free.  In  the  glow  and  fervency  of 
her  thoughts  she  wrote — standing  to  do 
it — to  Mary  Fox :  and  how  her  pen  raced 
over  the  sheet  1  ...  "I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  I  have  done  right.  Don't  seek 
to  persuade  me  otherwise,  Mary — scold 
me  if  you  like,  but  no  sophisms.  I  have 
been  living  these  last  few  hours  with 
papa  and  mamma — I  have  seen  them  as 
plain  as  I  see  this  paper.  They  look 
kindly  at  me,  their  eyes  smile — they 
would  stroke  my  hair,  and  papa  would 
kiss  me,  if  they  weren't  ghosts.  I  have 
heard  again,  with  perfect  distinctness, 
dear  papa's  favourite  parzdoa-f Always 
be  proud  enough  to  be  huttthle,  my 
Hermy'S  I  am  sure  that  I  have  pleased  him. 
I  don't  care  what  happens  to  me  now." 

She  left  her  letter  here  because  that  last 
half-phrase  had  struck  her  as  so  curiously 
true  that  she  had  to  consider  it.  She 
walked  about  again,  stood  at  the  win- 
dows— that  of  her  bedroom,  which  gave 
on  to  the  walled  garden,  that  of  her 
boudoir,  which  showed  her  the  courtyard 
in  front,  the  statue  of  Earl  Rupert,  the 
locked  gates  and  the  lodge,  And  it  was 
at  this  latter  window  that  she  made  a  dis- 
covery. She  found  herself  blushing  and 
trembling:  very  slightly,  it's  true,  but 
trembling  she  was.and  blushing — and  ex- 
tremely happy.  Why  was  this?  What 
had  happened  ?  She  stayed  her  researches 
into  her  own  thoughts ;  she  left  her  ques- 
tions unanswered — ^but  she  did  not  cease 
to  put  them. 

The  legend  was  rehearsed,  that  golden 
legend — step  by  step  to  Brook  Street,  step 
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by  step  of  the  return.  But  there  was  a 
noticeable  hiatus.  She  always  skipped 
the  scene  with  Vernour  where  she  had 
passed  under  his  arm  into  the  little  par- 
lour, and  where  she  had  felt  that  most 
peculiar  sensation  of  being  a  bird  flutter- 
ing under  a  hand.  She  approached  it 
always  in  her  thought,  with  high  beating 
of  the  heart ;  but  then  she  closed  her  eyes 
and  felt  herself  burning,  and  lost  herself 
in  the  fire — and  when  she  came  to  herself 
again,  she  was  either  talking  of  the  Clan- 
ranald  family  to  Mrs.  Vernour  or  speed- 
ing homeward,  or  confronted  with  grand- 
mamma. There  was  a  fierce  kind  of  ex- 
citement in  this  gradual,  conscious  ap- 
proach to  a  forbidden  moment,  in  the 
tiptoe  venture  to  the  very  edge,  in  the 
peep  too  long,  the  slip,  the  slide  down- 
ward to  the  fiery  flood,  the  momentary 
drowning;  and  then  there  was  the  relief 
of  recovery,  and  the  sense  of  danger  past. 
She  lived  it  over  and  over  again;  time 
^existed  no  longer.  She  conned  her  legend 
until  she  had  it  by  heart,  until  she  knew 
the  perilous  passages  of  it,  and  could 
judge  whether  she  was  capable  of  review- 
ing them,  or  must  not.  ...  If  she  in- 
dulged herself,  if  she  nursed  her  wound, 
it's  no  wonder.  What  else  was  she  to 
do?  Her  heart  was,  as  it  were,  in  her 
arms,  against  her  bosom.  She  fondled 
it.  This  must  be  confessed.  ...  It  was 
all  very  secret,  very  sweet,  very  foolish, 
and,  belike,  very  wrong.  .  .  .  but  if  out- 
raged grandmammas  lock  up  fair  imper- 
tinents  as  a  punishment  for  temerity,  this 
is  the  sort  of  penance  the  prisoners  will 
perform. 

I  don't  see  why  I  should  make  any 
mystery  about  a  very  simple  matter. 
David  Vernour,  seen  by  Miss  Chambre  for 
a  second  of  time  on  that  day  in  January 
when  she  first  came  to  the  home  of  her 
race,  had  by  this  end  of  April  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  hero.  It  may  be 
granted  that  he  had  himself  done  nothing 
toward  it,  if  it  is  granted  in  return  that 
he  had  done  nothing  against  it.  It  does 
so  happen  that  in  the  few  moments  when 
he  was  face  to  face  with  the  visionary 
he  had  carried  himself  with  simplicity  and 
dignity.  If  he  was  no  hero,  he  had  not 
been  unheroic.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  better  a  hero  himself  could  have 
done.     Everything  else   had   been   the 


young  lady's  work.  She  had  spun  the 
mist  through  which  he  loomed  like  the 
Brocken-shadow,  enormous  and  god-like ; 
she  had  lent  the  fire  which  ruddied  the 
dream;  by  every  effort  of  hers  he  had 
gained;  and  every  new  wrong  done  him 
by  the  Carylls  had  seemed  a  new  virtue 
in  the  victim  of  their  spleen.  And  not 
only  he,  but  his  family,  partook  this 
glamour.  The  Brook  Street  establish- 
ment became  a  sanctuary,  the  Brook 
Street  denizens  patriarchs.  It  had  never 
— even  in  the  first  moment  of  reality — 
entered  her  head  to  say,  ''These  people 
are  not  as  I  am."  She  was  too  much  her 
father's  child,  and  too  much  of  her  en- 
thusiastic generation  for  that  to  be  pos- 
sible. Nothing  had  offended  her,  nothing 
jarred.  The  men  in  frocks  and  aprons, 
the  woman  with  hands  pink  and  soft 
from  the  wash-tub — she  had  noticed  noth- 
ing amiss.  She  had  been  full  of  her 
errand,  swept  along  by  it :  and  now  that  it 
was  all  over,  and  she  was  so  triumphantly 
right,  so  sure  that  she  had  done  well — 
now  there  was  no  question  of  reality  at 
all.  David  Vernour  shone  through  his 
blue  frock  like  Apollo  through  his  shep- 
herd-skins— what  time  he  was  keeping 
herds  for  Admetus,  serving  his  time  in 
proud  humility  with  that  Thessalian  king. 
Meantime,  on  the  third  day  of  her  im- 
prisonment. Miss  Chambre  discovered 
that  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  was  the 
hour  of  David  Vernour's  appearance  be- 
fore the  gates  of  Caryll  House;  and  on 
the  fourth  that  he  was  aware  of  her.  This 
was  an  act  of  divination  on  her  part,  for 
on  his  he  never  once  let  her  know  it. 
It  was  as  he  was  tethering  his  horse,  or 
talking  with  Jacobs  at  the  gates,  that  he 
looked  toward  the  window  where  she  sat ; 
once  inside  the  court,  although  he  had  to 
cross  immediately  under  it,  he  kept  his 
eyes  to  the  ground;  nor  did  he  look  at 
her  again  until  he  was  once  more  at  the 
horse's  head.  She  was  very  much 
puzzled  to  know  how  he  had  learned  of 
her  confinement,  but  assumed  that  he  had 
guessed  it.  She  saw  him  every  day  so 
long  as  she  remained  a  prisoner,  and 
nothing  could  have  kept  her  from  the 
window.  When  she  was  released  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  free  of  the  house 
and  grounds,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
in  the  world  would  have  brought  her 
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to  the  gates  at  half-past  ten  in  the 
morning. 

But  here,  in  the  middle  of  London, 
were  all  the  conditions  of  an  Italian 
novel;  a  window  and  a  secluded  lady,  a 
confidential  maid,  a  young  man  whose 
business  led  him  daily  by  the  house.  The 
action  should  have  flowed  naturally;  the 
lady  should  lean  over  the  balcony  and  one 
day  drop  a  flower ;  the  maid  should  liear 
her  complaint,  and  one  day  confide  it  to 
the  lover  below ;  notes  should  pass,  and 
all  the  rest  be  in  a  concatenation.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  here.  The  romance  en- 
dured with  the  imprisonment  and  ceased 
the  moment  it  became  easier  of  fruition ; 
and  as  for  the  notes,  they  came  and  went 
by  the  post. 

He  wrote  to  her,  but  after  her  release, 
"I  beg  Miss  Chambre  to  believe  that  no 
word  from  me  has  occasioned  the  para- 
graph in  the  newspaper.  I  beg  her  to  do 
me  this  act  of  justice,  and  to  Ijclieve  me 
with  the  greatest  respect  her  obliged  ser- 
vant, D.  Vernour." 

She  did  not  hesitate  to  reply,  ''Dear 
Sir  :  I  have  seen  no  paragraphs,  but  had 
I  seen  them,  should  never  have  supposed 
them  yours.  In  any  case,  I  should  have 
been  very  indiff^erent  to  them.  I  remain, 
dear  sir,  yours,  much  obliged,  IIkrmia 
Mary  Ciiamhri:." 

She  was  released,  as  I  say,  after  a 
week,  and  left  her  rooms  to  all  appear- 
ances her  natural  self.  I  low  far  that  was 
true  I  don't,  at  this  stage  of  her  history, 
take  it  upon  me  to  say.  Her  visions 
ceased  with  the  opportunity  of  dreaming, 
and  she  sought  no  more  material — indeed, 
she  was  careful  to  avoid  it.  She  never 
left  the  house,  or  returned  to  it  between 
half-past  ten  and  a  quarter  to  eleven; 
and  she  did  not  pay  another  call  upon 
Mrs.  Vernour.  So  much  Harriet  Moon 
ascertained — who,  for  her  part,  had  no 
scruples  about  her  hours  for  going  out 
and  coming  in. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

IN  WHICH  SIR  GKORGK  COIGNE  HEARS  THE 
CALL  OF   FAMILY 

When  Lady  Morfa,  under  stress  of  the 
thought  that  she  was  keeping  in  ward  a 
person  for  which  two  eldest  sons  of  earls 


had  asked  wathin  a  few  days  of  each 
other,  released  her  granddaughter,  she 
knew  that  she  was  committed  to  her  last 
expedient.  Unless  you  are  a  Catholic — 
with  convents  in  the  background — there 
is  really  no  middle  course.  If  you  can- 
not keep  a  handsome  young  lady  at  home, 
and  dare  not  let  her  abroad,  you  must 
marry  and  be  done  with  her.  She  is 
not  a  specimen  for  a  museum,  after  all. 
Miss  Chambre,  at  any  rate,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  consider  herself  so;  but,  being 
enlarged,  came  forth  no  whit  abashed, 
said  her  "Good  morning,  grandmamma," 
very  happily,  and  stooped  a  fresh,  if 
somewhat  pale,  cheek  to  be  kissed.  With- 
out any  desire  to  blink  regrettable  facts, 
she  complained  of  want  of  exercise,  and 
demanded  a  horse  and  squire.  The 
marriage-treaty  must  be  faced. 

But  the  marriage  of  a  Caryll  by  the 
mother's  side  is  no  light  matter — no  com- 
mon affair  of  instinct  and  heart-ache. 
There  are  high  contracting  parties  to 
such  a  marriage,  and  settlements  and 
minute  precautions  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  offspring.  In  a  certain  sense 
it  is  almost  vulgar  that  such  an  alliance 
should  be  opened  by  a  gentleman  with  a 
heart-ache;  it  is  surely  better  that  the 
authorities  should  sound  each  other,  the 
land-agents  having  been  consulted,  and 
the  powers  verified.  Certainly,  Lords 
Sandgate  and  Rodono  had  not  advanced 
their  suits  by  the  methods  adopted;  in 
any  case,  they  were  ineligible.  The  Cod- 
nor  properties  were  in  the  west,  the  Drem 
estate  was  miserably  cut  into  by  jointures, 
and  was  Scotch  at  the  best.  There  re- 
mained Ix)rd  Edlogan  to  consider,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Wentsland  and  Bryngwin 
— desirable  in  every  way — ^but  she  held 
him  over  for  the  present,  and,  like  a  king 
in  a  crisis,  sent  for  Sir  George  Coigne. 

This  young  baronet  of  Bucks,  sum- 
moned by  his  aunt  to  form  an  administra- 
tion, arrived  punctually  to  the  minute, 
driving  his  four  bays  from  Plashetts  as 
became  so  famous  a  whip.  **From  Ux- 
bridge  under  the  hour,  ma'am,  upon  my 
soul;  two  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes 
from  Wendover  Cross — and  going  like 
clockwork!"  He  was  a  prosperous 
young  man,  uniformly  cheerful;  he  was 
sandy,  red-faced,  wholesome,  and  slim, 
very  neat  in  the  leg.    In  addition  to  his 
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coachmanship,  which  was  his  great  art, 
he  was  a  certain  shot  at  a  woodcock,  a 
keen  farmer,  not  above  racing;  he  had 
been  seen  at  more  than  one  mill,  backing 
his  fancy  man,  and  could  put  out  a  main 
of  cocks  for  a  battle  at  two  days'  notice. 
These  were  his  occupations,  pursued  with 
the  kind  of  zest  most  men  have  for  their 
diversions.  In  addition,  he  owned  a  bor- 
ough, always  at  the  service  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  a  comfortable  fifteen  thousand 
a  year,  all  in  land.  Although  he  was 
turned  thirty,  he  had  never  considered 
marriage,  for  (as  he  explained)  with 
horses  and  hounds  a  man's  hands  are 
pretty  full.  He  bred  both,  and  had  taken 
prizes.  But  Lady  Morfa  was  fully  sure 
of  him.  His  mother  had  never  allowed 
him  to  forget  that  she  had  been  a  Bote- 
tort.  The  Coignes,  of  course,  were  re- 
spectable, but  no  more:  an  old  county 
family.  The  baronetcy  dated  from 
George  II. 

Her  ladyship  came  to  the  point  with 
more  than  her  accustomed  precision — 
with  more,  because  she  was  dealing  with 
a  kinsman,  to  whom  a  preface  would  have 
been  impertinent.  Her  very  first  words 
were  really  a  compliment  to  Family. 
"Now,  George,"  she  said,  "I've  found  a 
match  for  you;  and  you  must  be  ex- 
tremely sensible  and  listen  to  me." 

"Always  do  that,  aunt — do  me  the 
justice,"  says  Sir  George,  looking  at  his 
Hessians.  Had  he  been  a  common  per- 
son, you  would  have  sworn  that  he  had 
whistled  as  he  heard  the  first  words. 

"It's  Hermia  Chambre,"  said  Lady 
Morfa;  "good  blood  on  both  sides,  as  I 
am  bound  to  own.  I  never  approved  of 
Dick  Chambre,  perhaps  I  need  not  say — 
but,  after  all,  he  might  have  been  worse. 
If,  for  instance,  he  had  not  run  away 
with  poor  Hermione,  I  doubt  if  anybody 
else  would.  And  he  would  certainlv  have 
had  all  Ireland  bv  the  ears  if  he  could 
have  kept  quiet.  But  he  set  up  for  a  wit, 
poor  man — must  talk.  Heavens!  I  can 
hear  him  now  with  his,  'Mark  me, 
madam,  a  man  is  not  a  dumb  beast.'  He 
did  his  best  to  prove  that.  He  was  green 
wood — all  smoke  and  splutter ;  but  I  have 
never  denied  his  birth.  That  he  had, 
though  I  daresay  he  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  it.  As  to  Hermia,  you  know 
she  has  nothing  of  her  own — ^five  hundred 


a  year,  or  something  of  the  kind — but  I 
shall  see  to  that.  She's  been  with  me 
now  since  Christmas,  and  I  certainly  like 
her,  I  must  say.  She's  a  beauty,  I  sup- 
pose— too  full  for  perfection,  perhaps — 
too  mature;  but  the  fault's  on  the  right 
side,  and " 

"Quite  so,  quite  so,"  Sir  George  mur- 
mured to  his  boots,  and  wondered  what 
might  come  next. 

"She  made  a  great  effect  when  I 
brought  her  out — very  gratifying.  There 
was  a  time  when   I   thought  that  the 

Pr ;  but,  however — nothing  came  of 

that." 

"Good  Lord!  no,"  said  the  vexed  Sir 
George.    "Too  bad." 

"She's  full  of  spirit,"  her  ladyship 
calmly  pursued ;  "can  answer  you  like  a 
wit  at  a  dinner-table.  I  know  she  has 
courage,  though  I  think  she  is  obstinate 
and  perverse.  But  that  is  because  she 
has  been  brought  up  anyhow.  A  year's 
training  will  do  wonders — and,  of  course, 
there's  no  hurry.  What  is  she  ?  Twenty, 
I  suppose — barely  that." 

"Ought  to  take  'em  early,  aunt,  eh?" 
said  Sir  George,  his  mind's  eye  now 
roaming  over  his  walled  paddocks,  where 
slim  chestnuts  grazed  at  ease. 

"Well,  now,  George,  I  must  tell  vou 
that  she's  been  greatly  admired.  The 
Duke  of  Sussex  said  to  me — well,  you 
know  the  kind  of  thing  those  creatures 
sav.  Their  compliments,  my  dear !  They 
talk  like  salesmen!  But  I've  had  two 
proposals  for  her — one  excellent  in  many 
wavs,  and  I've  reason  to  know  that  the 
Duke's  son  has  had  a  thought  of  her.  If 
it  were  not  for  a  most  unfortunate  occur- 
rence in  which  she  chose  to  embroil 
herself — but  the  other,  I'll  tell  vou  in  con- 
fidence, was  Lord  Sandgate.  Lord  Sand- 
gate,  the  friend  of — that  man !  My  dear 
George  Coigne,  I  don't  wish  to  flatter 
you — ^but  between  you  and  Lord  Sand- 
gate  what  choice  have  I?" 

She  paused,  and  her  nephew  had  to 
take  up  the  tale.  Alarmed  as  he  had 
been,  disturbed,  and.  as  he  expressed  it, 
"put  about,"  he  was  by  no  means  atl!he 
end  of  his  tether  yet.  Talk  of  this  sort 
amused  women,  and  women  amused  him, 
so  long  as  they  didn't  get  too  close.  His 
aunt  was  got  as  close  as  he  cared  about, 
but  he  thought  that  careless  interest,  so 
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to  speak,  might  serve  his  turn  best. 
Could  he  not  hint  the  dawning  of  an 
idea?  Yes,  yes,  but  how  the  deuce  do 
you  do  that  kind  of  thing?  The  old  lady 
was  serious,  and  might  take  him  up  short 
if  he  was  not  careful — and  talking  was 
such  infernal  nonsense.  One  of  the  few 
trials  of  his  life  was  the  having  to  say 
what  he  wanted,  instead  of  to  get  it.  It 
is  probable  that  his  natural  manner, 
which  was  unemotional,  jerky,  and  genial 
at  once,  helped  him  in  this  uncomfortable 
pass,  for  it  did  combine,  rather  happily, 
brusquerie  and  compliment.  It  should 
certainly  be  a  great  compliment  to  your 
partner  in  a  conversation  that  you  take 
compliments  as  a  matter  of  course. 

He  thumbed  his  waistcoat,  stretched 
his  fine  legs  to  the  full,  cleared  his  throat, 
and  settled  into  his  stock.  "My  dear 
aunt,  I  take  this  very  kindly  in  you — 
upon  my  life,  very  kindly  indeed.  I  don't 
know  what  I  can  say,  except  that,  of 
course,  Td  never  thought  of  Hermy 
Chambre — in  that  sort  of  wav,  vou  know. 
Nice  gal — fine  gal — well  set  up — rides 
uncommonly  straight,  ch?" 

This  did  not  take  him  far. 

"I'm  told  she  rides  excellently,"  said 
her  ladyship,  and  left  it  there  for  him. 

"Hardlv  know  her,  vou  know — eh?" 
Sir  George  continued,  hammering  upon 
his  manner.  "Full  of  breed  and  all  that 
— full  of  go  and  pace — fine  action  and 
all  that,  eh  ?  Familv  first-rate,  of  course 
— very  young,  though — what?" 

"Virgin  soil,"  said  T.advMorfa  :  "virgin 

soil." 

Sir  George  jumped  as  though  he  had 
been  shot,  and  immediatelv  perceived  that 
that  made  it  worse.  Really,  his  aunt  was 
— eh?  Rut  he  hastened  now  to  agree. 
"Not  a  doubt  of  it — oh,  of  course,  of 
course !  Mv  dear  aunt !  Very  charming 
and  all  that."  Exquisitely  uncomfortable, 
he  felt  that  no  praise  could  be  too  strong 
for  a  ladv  whom  his  aunt  could  so  ex- 
hibit. "Yes,  upon  mv  soul,  I  always  liked 
the  gal— little  Miss  Hermy— eh  ?"  This 
was  further  than  he  had  meant  to  go,  but 
his  aunt  had  shocked  him.  Virgin  soil — 
oh,  damn  it! 

"Very  well,"  said  the  lady,  "then  I  sup- 
pose that  we  know  where  we  are?" 

"Eh?"  said  he.  "Oh,  well,  aunt,  we 
won't  drive  her,  you  know.     Never  do 


with  a  youngster.  She'd  shy  off  to  a 
certainty.  No,  we  must  go  slower  than 
that.  I'll  turn  it  over — turn  it  over  in 
my  mind,  you  know.  We've  time  enough, 
as  I  think  you  said — we  must  go  slow." 

"It  was  you  who  said  so,"  observed  her 
ladyship,  "not  I." 

"Oh,  well,  after  all,  you  know — there 
is  plenty  of  time."  His  discomfort  turned 
him  at  bay.  **I  must  really — you'll  for- 
give me,  aunt — I  must  really  do  some 
serious  thinking  here,  and  consideration, 
eh  ?  Put  on  my  considering  cap,  and  all 
that,  you  know."  He  paused  blankly,  and 
felt  constrained  to  qualify  what  had 
sounded  to  him  horribly  crude.  "But 
she's  a  fine  gal — stout,  trim  gal — rare 
colour  and  all  that."  She  might  have 
been  a  wine.  "So  now  I  think — "  He 
rose. 

"Think  of  it,  George ;  that's  all  I  ask," 
said  Lady  Morfa,  not  truthfully,  and  gave 
him  her  hand,  which  he  kissed  before  he 
left  the  presence.  At  the  door  he  sighed 
his  immense  relief.  "God  Almighty,  I 
thought  she'd  got  me!" 

In  the  corridor,  down  which  he  strode 
briskly,  manhood  returning  at  every  step, 
he  came  suddenly  upon  Harriet  Moon, 
who,  with  l)ent  head,  semed  to  be  hurry- 
ing about  her  business.  We  now  find  a 
very  different  Sir  George  Coigne — one  of 
quickened  colour  and  assured  gallantry. 

"God  bless  me,  it's  Miss  Moon !"  She 
looked  up  like  a  startled  roe,  but  almost 
immediatelv  showed  him  her  long  lashes. 

"Oh,  Sir  George,  I—"  Her  hand, 
which  was  a  very  small  one,  felt  like  a 
caught  mouse  in  his. 

"Upon  my  life.  Miss  Harriet,  I'm  very 
glad  to  see  you  again.  I  do  hope  you're 
very  well." 

"Yes,  thank  you.  Sir  George." 

"One  never  sees  you  here  nowadays. 
You've  been  missed,  I  can  tell  you." 

"I  was  just  going  to  her  ladyship.  Sir 
George,  when " 

"Yes.  I  know — I'm  in  luck's  way. 
Let's  see,  how  long  is  it  since  you  were 
at  Plashetts?" 

"Nearly  six  months,"  said  Harriet 
quickly  and  accurately. 

"By  Gad,  is  it  so  long?"  She  had  re- 
gained her  hand.  "I  say,  Miss  Harriet, 
do  you  remember  the  skewbald?  And 
how  frightened  you  were?" 
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"Yes,  indeed,  Sir  George." 

"I  shall  never  forget  that  myself,  as 
long  as  I  live  in  this  wicked  world,"  said 
the  baronet.  "You  took  my  arm,  you 
know.  But  you've  forgiven  me,  haven't 
you  ?" 

"Oh,  surely,  Sir  George." 

"You  know  I  wouldn't  do  you  any — 
you  know  that  I  think  very  much  of  your 
— good  books,  eh  ?"  This  was  a  new  Sir 
George,  unknown  to  his  aunt.  Miss  Moon 
had  nothing  to  say,  and  her  cast-down 
eyes  moved  him  strongly.  He  was  bound 
to  see  them. 

"Miss  Harriet — oh,  Harriet — "  She 
looked  up,  pleadingly,  beautifully,  tear- 
fully, and  in  another  moment  her  hands 
were  caught — and  what  might  have  oc- 
curred thereupon  if  Hermla  had  not  then 
entered  the  corridor — Hermia,  fresh  from 
her  ride — one  does  not  know.  That  is 
what  happened ;  Harriet  flew.  "Oh,  how 
d'ye  do,  Hermy?"  said  Sir  George  to  his 
proffered  bride. 

"Quite  well,  thank  you,  George,"  said 
she.  "What  have  you  been  doing  to  poor 
Harriet?" 

Poor  Harriet!  The  contrast  between 
his  own  state  and  that  of  the  divinely 
dowered  Harriet  tempted  him  to  chuckle. 
"I  was  just  telling  Miss  Moon,  you  know, 
she  must  really  bring  you  down  to  Plash- 
etts.  This  weather — we're  at  our  best — 
with  the  grass  beginning  to  grow — and 
all  that.  And  flowers!  Do  you  like 
flowers  ?  We've  any  quantity  of  flowers. 
I  do  think  you'd  be  pleased  with  us ;  I  do 
indeed.  You  go  and  stay  with  old  Drem 
— I  know  you  do,  because  Lady  Grizel 
told  me — and  it's  not  fair,  you  know. 
Now,  really,  when  will  you  come 
down?" 

"You  must  ask  grandmamma,"  says 
she.    "She  has  me  body  and  soul." 

"Oh,  no,  by  George!"  He  was  know- 
ing. "Not  she !  Don't  tell  me  that.  You 
have  a  way  of  your  own,  I  believe.  And 
Tom  Rodono  says  so." 

"You  collect  your  information  from 
that  family?  I  don't  think  he  knows 
much  about  me." 

Sir  George  mused.  Tom  was  the  man ! 
That  might  be  captained. by  an  artful 
one.  "Good  fellow,  Tom,"  he  said,  "but 
he's  idle,  you  know ;  wants  looking  after. 
But;  mind  you,  he's  a  man  you  may  de- 


pend upon — so  long  as  he  don't  get  angry. 
Never  let  him  get  angry." 

"Really!"  said  Miss  Chambre.  "What 
have  I  to  do  with  his  passions  ?"  He  was 
going  too  fast.  Damn  it,  he  was  making 
a  mess  of  the  thing. 

"Oh,  quite  so,  quite  so.  What  have 
you?  No,  no — that's  absurd.  But  about 
your  visit  to  Plashetts,  now.  I  do  hope 
you'll  think  of  that." 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,  George.  I'll  see." 

"Do — pray  do.  Now  I  must  be  off. 
County  meeting  at  Amersham  this  even- 
ing. Reform,  and  all  that.  I  promised 
I'd  go.  Waysford  asked  me.  Must  keep 
up,  you  know,  eh  ?" 

"Yes,  I  hope  you'll  keep  up,"  says  she. 
"We  expect  it  of  you." 

"By  George,  we're  all  Whigs  here,  I 
know — but  Reform!  I'll  tell  you  this, 
Hermy,  between  you  and  me  and  the  door- 
post. I  don't  much  like  it.  That  little  place 
of  mine,  you  know — Condovcr — well, 
that'd  go,  you  know.  Three  freeholders 
besides  myself — and  one's  my  bailiff,  and 
the  other's  his  son,  and  the  woodman. 
Now,  what  I  say  is,  that's  mine,  you 
know — my  grandfather  bought  it — paid 
for  it.  But  there  you  are — I  said  I'd  go, 
and  I  will  go.  And  you're  quite  right 
about  keeping  up — that's  sport,  that  is. 
Well,  by-by,  Hermy."  They  touched 
hands.  He  added,  "I  say,  though,  I  do 
think  I'd  bring  Miss  Moon  with  you — 
to  Plashetts,  I  mean.  My  mother  likes 
her." 

She  laughed.  "Oh,  of  course,  I  under- 
stand that  I  should  be  valueless  with- 
out  " 

"Not  at  all !  Only  too  charmed  to  have 
you  anyhow — what?  Lucky  to  get  you, 
I  know.  But  Miss  Moon — she's  useful, 
vou  know — been  there  before,  knows  the 
ways,  and  all  that.  I  do  think  I'd  bring 
her,  if  I  were  you." 

"I  shall  certainly  bring  her,"  said 
Hermia.    "Good-bye,  Cousin  George." 

When  she  found  her  friend,  she  said 
nothing  of  Sir  George  or  his  proposals, 
but  talked  of  indifferent  things — ^and 
then,  suddenly,  she  looked  at  Harriet, 
who  was  very  aware  of  it,  and  put  her 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  kissed  her. 
Harriet,  after  a  proper  moment  of  sur- 
prise, embraced  her  with  both  arms,  and 
kissed  her  back.     Nothing  was  said  by 
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them — and  nothing  need  have  been  said 
by  me,  but  that  1  think  the  little  inci- 
dent marks  a  step  in  Miss  Chambre's 
sentimental  education. 

"Moon  I  believe  to  be  sly,"  her  lady- 
ship had  said  upon  one  occasion,  and  was 
no  doubt  right.  But  the  question  is.  How 
is.  a  little  thin  daughter  of  nobody  to  keep 
her  soul  her  own  unless  she  use  the  only 
weapon  she  has — a  pair  of  melting  brown 
eyes  and  a  fine  curtain  of  lashes  over 
them?  These  and  a  pretty,  deferential 
way  were,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  all  she 
had.  To  be  sure,  there  was  religion ;  but 
it  had  not  come  to  that  yet. 


CHAPTER  XVH 

WHICH   EXPOUNDS  A   NKW   USE  FOR  ONE*S 

MISTRESS 

My  Lord  Viscount  Sandgate  was  an 
enthusiast  of  that  dangerous  sort  which 
can  turn  all  things  human  and  divine  to 
his  single  purpose,  to  which  nothing  is  too 
sacred  for  use,  or  fails  to  get,  as  it  gives, 
colour  and  radiance  by  use.  If  he  was 
a  lover,  his  love  must  be  so  much  capital 
for  his  ventures ;  if  he  was  an  adventurer, 
his  ventures  must  be  sanctified  by  his 
love.  He  would  have  said,  Mv  mistress 
is  my  pole-star,  and  I  walk  in  her  beam. 
Yes,  but  I  travel  to  the  pole.  The  pole 
of  his  endeavour  was  assuredly  Revolu- 
tion, the  lantern  for  his  feet  of  I'rench 
make.  Into  this  lantern,  as  a  guide  for 
this  end,  he  proposed  to  place  the  kindled 
heart  of  the  fair  Chambre. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  politicians 
who  can  plod ;  he  was  vehement,  and  im- 
portunate of  Fortime.  Reform,  which 
had  promised  so  fair  in  the  days  of  '94, 
now  seemed  to  him  scarcely  worth  his 
while.  At  best  it  was  but  a  handle  to 
the  axe  he  longed  to  wield :  and  as  time 
went  on,  and  Ministers  sat  immovable  in 
their  places,  and  the  Opposition  rootedly 
asleep  in  its  constitutional  fortress,  my 
Lord  Sandgate  began  to  pant  for  the 
open,  and  to  snatch  at  any  handles  he 
could  find.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he 
was  not  squeamish.  If  Colonel  Wardle 
and  the  Cyprian  of  Gloucester  Place  gave 
him  no  qualms,  who  or  what  could?  He 
had  used  these  not  too  cleanly  levers  so 
long  as  they  would  serve ;  and  after  them 


Mr.  Reding,  the  broker  of  seats.  With 
the  lady  he  had  belaboured  the  honour  of 
a  Royal  Duke,  with  the  gentleman  bruised 
Lord  Castlereagh^s  heel — and  so  far, 
good.  Now,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  striking  deeper.  Cor- 
ruption, when  all  was  said,  was  but  a  sur- 
face sore:  Privilege  was  a  cancer.  You 
must  excise  that  with  a  knife.  Now  sup- 
pose that  he  could  inspire  his  friends  with 
some  of  the  enthusiasm  which  he  had  felt 
for  Miss  Chambre's  gallant  deed — sup- 
pose, even,  that  he  could  egg  on  that 
l)rilliant  young  leveller  to  greater  havoc — 
had  he  not  a  knife  wherewith  to  slice 
Privilege?    He  certainly  thought  so. 

Remember,  he  w-as  in  love  with  this 
lady.  She  imaged  for  him  the  live  flame 
of  Chivalry,  that  altar-fire  which  he  could 
not  believe  extinguished  altogether,  and 
without  which  he  could  not  hope  for  any 
ordered  Universe.  If  he  chiefly  admired 
her  wit  and  franchise,  her  high  spirits,  he 
was  not  at  all  insensible  to  her  beauty,  and 
was  clear  as  to  the  extraordinary  value  of 
her  noble  birth.  He  promised  himself 
the  raptures  of  possession  as  heartily  as 
Tom  Rodono  or  any  ordinary  man  could 
ever  have  done,  but  flattered  himself  with 
the  vision  of  a  rarer  joy — when  they  two 
with  level  breasts  should  lead  the  forces 
of  Liberty  into  battle,  and  sit.  still  side 
by  side,  enthroned  upon  the  wreck  of 
kings.  The  picture  is  confused — for 
what  have  thrones  to  do  with  Liberty, 
unless  everybody  has  a  throne?  But  it 
pleased  him  when  he  made  it;  it  gave 
zest  to  his  efforts  when  he  set  about  his 
design  of  a  meeting  between  his  Phrygian 
goddess,  as  he  strangelv  called  her,  and 
his  ally,  the  stout  Mr.  Cobbett. 

Nothing  could  have  needed  contrivance 
more  nice,  but  he  pursued  the  plan  with 
such  ardour  that  he  was  able  to  manage 
it  toward  the  middle  of  June.  While 
Ix)rd  Castlereagh  was  nursing  his  honour 
and  Mr.  Canning  his  thirst  for  blood; 
while  the  troops  in  Walcheren  were  rot- 
ting of  dysentery  and  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  was  pushing  on  toward  the 
massacre  at  Talavera;  while  the  Prince 
was  getting  rid  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and 
Mr.  Croker  advising  Lord  Hertford  in 
a  very  delicate  aflFair,  the  hospitable  Lady 
Burdett  invited  Miss  Chambre  to  dine, 
go  to  the  play,  and  spend  the  night  at  her 
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house  in  Piccadilly.  No  opposition  was 
raised  by  the  authorities,  nor  any  expecta- 
tion in  Hermia's  breast.  It  seemed  a  very 
ordinary  kind  of  festivity. 

The  dinner-party  was  decorous  and  a 
little  dull.  Lord  Sandgate  was  present, 
no  doubt,  and  she  admired  him  as  a  spec- 
tacle and  as  a  force.  He  was  a  tall,  slim, 
aquiline  man  in  those  days,  inclining  to 
middle  age,  hopelessly  an  aristocrat. 
What  interested  her  about  him  was  to 
see  how  he  could  turn  not  only  his  judg- 
ment and  wit,  but  his  fine  manner  and 
a  hundred  prejudices  also,  to  the  service 
of  his  convictions.  He  was  credited  with 
fire,  and  she  knew  that  he  could  act  with 
energy — as  when  he  had  pulled  her  back 
by  the  gown  at  a  dangerous  moment  for 
her ;  but  where  did  he  hide  his  fire  ?  Out- 
wardly, he  was  grave  and  silent;  must 
he  not  lack  warmth,  passion,  ardour? 
Our  young  lady,  who  lacked  certainly 
none  of  these,  and  had,  moreover,  full 
measure  of  the  Irish  critical  sense,  judged 
him  rather  a  tragical  object  for  the  Re- 
former's ranks.  He  handed  her  into  din- 
ner; but  love  was  no  more  able  than 
patriotism  to  break  down  his  reserve.  He 
added  nothing  to  the  success  of  the  party. 
Lord  Rodono  and  his  sister  did  better; 
Mrs.  Wing  and  Mr.  Engayne,  long  lov- 
ers, did  as  little  as  they  could.  Lady 
Burdett,  very  amiable,  but  rather  help- 
less, exhausted  her  powers  in  praising 
Hermia's  beauty ;  every  few  minutes  she 
fell  into  a  vague  rapture,  called  her 
"lovely  creature,'*  and  recovered.  Sir 
Francis,  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of 
his  day,  and  one  of  the  most  popular, 
held  himself  in  reserve.  No  politics  were 
discussed,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  ladies, 
with  two  young  men  in  attendance,  went 
to  the  play,  the  other  gentlemen  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

On  returning  to  supper  the  scene  was 
changed.  The  long  reception  rooms  were 
brilliant;  in  the  end  one  of  all,  through 
open  doors,  was  to  be  seen  a  round  table, 
covered  with  silver  and  glass.  It  had  as 
a  centre-piece  a  curious,  tall  gilt  orna- 
ment which  represented  a  throne  upon 
degrees.  Behind  that  stood  a  lamp-post 
— a  lanterne — with  its  swinging  lamp  up- 
on the  fatally  suggestive  arm;  upon  the 
top  of  all  this  imagery  was  perched  a  red 
Phrygian  cap  made  of  silk,  and  made 


evidently  to  be  worn.  What  did  all  this 
"poetry"  mean?  Tom  Rodono,  who 
vowed  he  was  not  in  the  secret,  had  no 
notion.  Miss  Chambre,  interested  as  she 
was,  excited  and  lively,  had  none;  and 
the  man,  for  his  part,  cared  little  what  sho 
had  or  had  not,  so  long  as  he  could  look 
at  her.  She  was  looking  beautiful,  there's 
no  doubt,  in  her  white  silk  gown,  with  her 
glowing  colour  and  dark  masses  of  hair. 
Her  eyes,  it  has  before  been  observed,  had 
the  property  of  seeming  black  at  night. 
They  were  grey,  in  fact,  but  at  night, 
when  she  was  excited,  they  filled  up  with 
black,  which  gleamed  like  jewels.  Sap- 
phires have  the  same  virtue. 

Three  guests  were  expected,  and  no 
more.  One  of  them  she  knew  and  was 
glad  to  see.  Mr.  Ranald,  brisk  and 
Spruce,  made  her  his  best  bow,  and 
seemed  to  pick  up  his  intercourse  where 
he  had  left  it  three  months  ago.  He  was 
fresh  from  the  sea,  had  left  Brest  roads 
but  a  fortnight  ago,  landed  at  Southamp- 
ton yesterday,  travelled  all  night,  made  a 
scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
afternoon,  and  here  he  was.  "What  are 
we  all  about  here?  B told  me  noth- 
ing but  that  I  should  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you  again.  I  have  heard  great 
things  of  you." 

She  blushed  and  smiled.  "And  did  you 
know  that  I  have  heard  of  you,  too?" 

"No,  indeed.  You  will  hear  little  good 
of  me  in  London,  from  what  I  can 
gather." 

"But  mine  was  all  good.  It  was  from 
Mrs.  Vemour." 

"Ah !  Yes,  indeed.  And  her  praise  is 
worth  having.  What  on  earth  have  we 
here?" 

The  butler  had  announced  "Mr.  Hunt," 
and  Lady  Grizel  had  put  up  her  glasses 
to  inspect  the  owner  of  so  remarkable 
a  name.  A  florid  gentleman,  who  bowed 
too  low  and  too  often,  and  seemed 
afflicted  with  excessive  heat  in  the  region 
of  the  temples,  was  now  in  the  room ;  but 
why  he  was  there,  or  on  whose  bidding, 
was  not  apparent.  It  was  probably  on 
Lord  Sandgate's.  He  plunged  almost 
immediately  into  political  discussion,  and 
.'.poke  of  a  Reform  meeting  at  Salisbury 
PS  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  Six  Days  of 
Creation.  Shortly  afterwards  the  butler 
entered  again  with  a  huge  man  at  his 
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heels,  broad-shouldered,  bluflf,  and  very 
conscious  of  his  powers.  It  was  hardly 
necessary  for  him  to  be  called  '*Mr.  Cob- 
bett" — he  was  his  own  best  herald.  Here, 
at  any  rate,  was  somebody  worth  study — 
a  leader  of  the  people  and  a  force  in  the 
land.  Miss  Hermia  devoured  him  with 
her  fine  eyes. 

He  was  very  much  at  his  ease,  and  not 
ungainly  in  his  free-spoken  way.  He 
kissed  his  hostess's  hand,  clapped  that  of 
Sir  Francis ;  had  a  joke  for  Ranald,  a  bow 
for  "Rodono,  and  two  or  three  words  in 
a  half  whisper  for  Lord  Sandgate.  Of 
Mr.  Hunt  he  took  no  notice  whatever, 
but  stood,  after  his  first  salutations,  sur- 
veying the  ladies — meditating  upon  them, 
as  if  they  had  been  flowers  in  his  garden- 
plot,  with  not  unpleasant  satisfaction. 
Miss  Hermia  could  not  but  think  that  his 
hands  were  too  deep  in  his  breeches* 
pockets,  his  feet  too  far  apart  and  too 
firmly  planted.  Although  it  was  mid- 
summer, he  stood  back  to  the  fire,  a  coat- 
tail  under  each  arm ;  and  although  it  was 
near  midnight,  he  still  wore  cords  and 
boots.  She  was  ashamed  of  herself  for 
noticing  such  things,  when  better  things 
were  at  hand — for  instance,  Lord  Sand- 
gate's  respect  for  his  opinion,  and  a  fine 
benevolence  twinkling  in  his  sharp  eyes 
and  creasing  his  wholesome  face.  Pres- 
ently, to  her  confusion,  the  man  started 
and  looked  at  his  interlocutor.  "God 
bless  me!  You  don't  tell  me  that,  my 
lord!"  he  said,  and  crossed  the  room  to 
where  she  stood.  He  waited  for  no  for- 
malities, but  exclaiming  as  he  came,  "Let 
me  see  face  to  face  the  most  honest  girl 
in  England,"  had  her  hj^nd  in  his  in  a 
trice;  took  and  kept  it  in  his  own  huge 
paw.  She  was  blushing  hotly,  but  that 
became  her  very  well.  "My  dear  young 
lady,  you  are  an  honour  to  your  sex. 
I've  three  fine  sons  at  home  who,  but  for 
the  grace  of  God.  might  any  of  them  have 
been  in  Vemour's  shoes — or  frock ;  and  I 
know  what  vour  act  would  have  done  for 
them.  You've  exercised  the  privilege  of 
vour  sex ;  vou've  made  a  man,  my  dear. 
I  declare  that  I  should  like  to  give  you 
the  best  T  have  in  me  to  give,  and  that's 
the  salute  of  an  honest  fellow."  He 
looked  at  her  so  benevolently  as  he  said 
it,  so  comically,  that  she  laughed. 

"You  will  make  me  very  proud,  sir." 


"Why,  then,"  said  he,  "pride  for  ever !" 
and  kissed  her  fairly.  "And  now,  my 
lady,"  he  turned  to  Lady  Burdett,  "let 
me  hand  you  to  your  own  supper-table." 
This  he  prepared  to  do  without  any  more 
ceremony;  but  when  he  found  that 
she  chose  to  go  last,  he  stood  aside 
with  good-humour,  and  kept  her  hand 
upon  his  arm  with  an  insistence  not  tQ 
be  mistaken.  Sir  Francis  led  the  way 
with  Hermia  Mary,  who  now  began  to 
perceive  that  she  was  the  guest  of  the 
evening. 

The  party  was  a  noisy  one,  more 
boisterous  than  merry.  Mr.  Cobbett 
talked  the  whole  time;  and  so  did  Mr. 
Hunt.  Bob  Ranald  was  the  only  per- 
fectly happy  person  present;  Lord 
Rodono  was  sulky.  He  now  had  a  sus- 
picion of  what  was  to  come.  All  this 
was,  of  course,  Sandgate's  doing,  and  be 
damned  to  him.  "Look,  I  ask  you,"  he 
said  to  Mrs.  Wing,  "look  at  the  demi- 
urgic rascal,  who  has  dragged  us  all  here, 
and  wound  us  up,  and  now  proposes  to 
sit  still  while  we  jig  for  his  amusement. 
You  may  say  what  you  please  of  Miss 
Hermia's  performance — and  I,  for  one, 
rate  it  highly.  I  was  like  going  down 
on  my  knees  to  her  when  it  was  done; 
but  that  fellow  over  there  sees  in  it  so 
much  capital.  He's  an  usurious  dog — 
and  we  shall  be  well  out  of  this  party 
with  our  shirts  on  our  backs.  Hunt !  Re- 
gard Hunt !  He's  overdrinking  himself. 
What  have  we  done,  to  be  treated  like 
this  by  Jack  Sandgate — and  in  another 
man's  house,  if  you  please!  That's  the 
particular  beauty  of  it  all." 

Midway  through  the  meal  there  came 
a  lull  in  the  talk — or  debate,  as  it  was  now 
become ;  and  in  that  lull  a  rather  terrible 
divergence  was  caused  by  Mr.  Hunt.  He 
leaned  over  the  table,  with  a  solemn  ex- 
pression upon  his  face.  "Miss  Chambre 
— Madam — the  honour  of  a  glass  of  wine 
with  you,"  she  heard.  Mr.  Ranald  looked 
at  the  ceiling,  Rodono  at  his  own  folded 
arms :  but  Sir  Francis  supplied  her  glass, 
and  the  thing  was  done.  Mr.  Hunt  was 
for  enlarging  upon  the  theme,  but  happily 
could  not.  The  talk  flowed  over  him 
again  and  drowned  him ;  Ranald  returned 
to  his  sea  stories  and  Cobbett  to  forestry ; 
Lord  Sandgate  watched  his  puppets  jig, 
and  Sir  Francis  sat  urbane,  smiling  and 
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quiet — meditating,  probably,  his  immedi- 
ate task. 

In  the  next  Kill  this  fine  gentleman,  who 
never  failed  to  do  a  thing  well,  however 
little  he  mav  have  relished  it,  rose  and 
made  the  company  a  speech.  He  said 
that,  honoured  as  he  was  by  the  presence 
of  undoubted  patriots  at  his  table,  he 
must  be  permitted  to  observe  that  all 
alike  were  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
one  so  young  and  so  intrepid,  so  diligent 
to  hold  the  narrow  path  of  honour  as  the 
charming  lady  who  came  among  them  to 
claim  her  right  to  alliance  in  the  cause. 
He  need  not  relate  the  circumstances, 
which  were  fresh  in  all  their  minds,  un- 
der which  this  lady  showed  her  mettle. 
They  were,  he  must  confess,  peculiarly 
adapted  for  that  display,  being  of  a 
nature  which  might  well  have  daunted 
one  less  nobly  equipped.  The  forces  of 
prestige,  high  rank,  and  influence  were 
not  alone  arrayed  against  her ;  nearer  and 
more  invincible  forces  were  brought  up 
to  aid  them.  Single-handed  she  faced  the 
host,  single-handed  she  showed  that  no 
privilege,  however  chartered,  no  influence 
howsoever  founded  upon  natural  right, 
could  prevail  against  honour.  He  would 
not  despair  of  England,  of  the  Common- 
wealth, nor  of  that  Reform  to  which  they 
were  all  pledged,  while  such  devotion  ex- 
isted in  the  breast  of  a  young,  highly 
bom  and  beautiful  lady.  The  Rights  of 
Man  were  grounded  on  reason,  religion, 
and  justice.  It  was  due  to  the  Piety  of 
Woman  that  they  had  never  been  nearer 
their  recognition  tham  they  were  now  in 
this  year,  1809.  He  asked  his  friends  to 
join  with  him  in  welcoming  Miss 
Chambre  to  that  Society,  founded  by  the 
glorious  youth  of  Home  Tooke,  cemented 
by  the  pains  of  John  Thelwall,  that 
Society  of  which  he  was  proud  to  be  a 
member — ^the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People. 

Lord  Sandgate  sprang  to  his  feet.  No- 
body had  ever  seen  him  so  moved. 
"Madam,"  he  said  with  warmth,  "I  salute 
in  your  person  Divine  Compassion !"  and 
there  stopped ;  then  Mr.  Hunt  must  needs 
follow  him  with  a  "God  bless  you,  Miss 
Chambre,"  but  Cobbett  pulled  him  down 
by  the  coat-tails.  "Divine  Compassion  is 
good,  my  Lord  Sandgate,"  said  that 
worthy,  "but  Divine  Right  is  better — and 


here's  the  emblem  of  it."  With  that,  he 
picks  the  crimson  cap  off  its  lamp-post 
and,  coming  behind  her  chair,  sets  it  upon 
Miss  Hermia's  head.  The  burning  thing 
rested  upon  its  dark  nest,  for  all  the  world 
like  the  sun  of  winter  setting  into  a  bank 
of  cloud.  The  whole  company  rose  and 
faced  her;  her  health  was  given  with 
three  times  three  amid  tumultuous  ap- 
plause, in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Hunt 
broke  three  wine-glasses ;  and  after  that, 
and  concerning  all  that,  one  at  least  at 
the  table  felt  that  the  less  said  the  better. 
He  had  kept  hi?  eyes  upon  the  girl,  and 
saw  that  she  was  not  far  from  tears.  It 
came  upon  him  on  a  certain  wave  of  dis- 
gust that  she  might  really  be  gratified 
at  this  extraordinary  and  most  unfortu- 
nate tribute.  And,  as  everybody  con- 
cerned seemed  to  be  forgetting  himself, 
so  did  Lord  Rodono,  probably,  when  he 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"Sir  Francis,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
he  said,  "I  believe  Miss  Chambre  would 
desire  me  to  thank  you  for  the  compli- 
ment you  have  paid  her."  He  was  here 
reassured  by  a  grateful  glance,  and  went 
on.  "She  is  one  of  those,  in  my  belief, 
who  chooses  to  do  her  fine  things  in  her 
own  way  and  to  say  nothing  about  them. 
I  do  nothing  to  diminish  the  value  of 
your  compliment  when  I  assert  that  her 
good  deeds  were  never  published  by  her- 
self or  by  the  object  of  them.  And  I  hope 
I  may  add  that  she  will  be  best  served  and 
most  honoured  if  her  fame  goes  no  fur- 
ther than  these  walls.  She  is  not  one 
whose  charity  should  be  blazed  about 
Piccadilly." 

"But  it  should,  my  lord,"  Cobbett 
struck  in,  "and  it  shall — if  the  sound  of 
it  can  reach  Carlton  House." 

Tom  Rodono  looked  very  bleak. 
"Then,  Mr.  Cobbett,  a  wrong  will  be 
done — and  in  spite  of  the  lady's  friends. 
Among  the  sticks  with  which  you  beat 
your  dogs  you  shall  not,  by  our  leave,  in- 
clude Miss  Chambre." 

"She  has  numbered  herself,"  Cobbett 
thundered,  "she  has  numbered  herself. 
She  has  whipped  Piccadilly  across  the 
chops,  and  we  have  dealt  a  cut  for  liberty 
this  night  which  is  worth  a  score  di- 
visions, and  ten  score  of  county  meetings. 
Ah !"  he  cried  to  her,  ah,  my  noble  young 
lady,    you    little    thought    when    you 
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achieved  your  act  of  ^race  that  the  re- 
bound could  carry  it  hissing  over  Eng- 
land!" After  that,  while  I^odono  was 
down,  very  angry  and  biting  his  cheek, 
Mr.  Cobbett  held  the  floor.  He  spoke  of 
Vemour  well  and  elcKjuently,  if  one  could 
have  cared  to  hear  alnuit  the  man  just 
now;  but  the  more  he  said,  the  worse  he 
made  it.  The  note  was  a  false  one,  the 
emphasis  made  it  shrieking  false :  it  w^as 
like  a  man  singing  flat  and  holding  the 
note.  Even  Sir  Francis  had  had  enough 
of  it,  and  whispered  behind  Lady  Grizel 
to  Sandgate — for  God's  sake  to  pull  him 
down.  But  that  was  easier  said  than 
done,  and  Lord  Sandgate  took  no  notice. 
What  he  had  done  he  had  done — cosa 
fatta  capo  ha.  So  Cobbett  harped  away 
unhindered :  **That  sturdy  young  fellow 
— that  fine,  manly,  English  fellow — a 
judge  of  a  horse,  a  very  Centaur,  my 
friends — hounded  into  gaol,"  etc.,  etc. 
He  might  have  gone  on  for  ever,  but  for 
Mr.  Hunt,  of  Wiltshire. 

Mr.  Hunt,  very  red  and  excited,  here 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  claimed  the  audi- 
tory. He  got  it  by  a  sudden  bang  on  the 
table  which  made  Cobbett  start.  "I  de- 
clare," he  said  resonantly,  **I  declare  that 
the  honest  fellow's  wrongs  touch  my 
heart.  I  beg  to  propose,  therefore,  a 
public  subscription  for  a  testimonial  of 
respect  to  David  Vernour,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  put  my  name  down  for  fifty 
guineas." 

The  thing  was  getting  quite  horrible, 
but  yet  there  was  no  moving  Lord  Sand- 
gate. It  was  neck  or  nothing  with  him ; 
he  would  have  been  the  first  to  say  that 
if  you  go  in  on  the  Radical  side  you 
mustn't  wear  thin  shoes.  Sir  Francis 
would  have  stopped  it  if  he  could,  or 
Ranald,  if  he  hacl  not  feared  to  make  it 
worse.  As  for  Rodono — **Damn  you, 
Sandgate,  damn  you,  damn  you!"  he 
groaned  to  himself. 

There  being  no  reply  from  any  of  these 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Hunt's  proposal  fell 
flat;  and  then  Cobbett  crushed  it  to 
powder. 

"Pooh!  Hunt,"  he  said  in  his  magis- 
terial way,  "you're  a  month  too  late  for 
the  fair.  Sit  down,  my  good  fellow.  I 
have  already  put  a  round  sum  at  his  dis- 
posal, without  any  fuss,  public  or 
private." 


This  was  a  facer,  but  a  worse  one  was 
to  come. 

"Did  he  take  it  ?"  Miss  Chambre  asked 
with  seriousness;  and  Cobbett,  as  if  he 
had  been  stung  by  a  viper,  recoiled. 
Tears  came  smartly  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
sat  down  without  another  word.  Nor 
did  he  speak  once  more  that  night.  "Oh, 
my  dear,  my  dear,  you  are  the  angel  on 
the  threshing-floor!"  says  Rodono  to 
himself. 

'J'he  fact  was  that  she,  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity of  vision,  had  detected  an  amiable 
failing  of  Mr.  Cobbett's.  Pantisocracy 
for  him  was  foolishness.  He  was  sure — 
he  was  sure  all  his  life  long — that  any 
trouble  of  the  lower  orders  could  be 
salved  with  half  a  crown. 

Here  ended  a  painful  episode  in  Miss 
Chambre's  career.  What  she  herself 
thought  about  it  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  She 
mentions  it  in  a  letter  to  Mary  Fox.  .  .  . 
"Rather  a  hateful  party,  very  kindly 
meant.  They  make  too  much  fuss — and 
it  will  all  be  put  down  to  him  .  .  .  Mr. 
Cobbett.  ...  I  cannot  say  that  he  pleased 
me.  He  made  me  angry.  ...  I  believe 
I  answered  him  sharply  once.  Mary,  the 
notion !  He  offered  Mr.  V.  money !  And 
I  must  remember  that  our  family  brought 
that  upon  him  with  all  the  rest." 


CHAPTER  XVHI 

IN   WHICH   W^E  HEAR  SCANDAL,  AND  CAN 
JUDGE  FOR  OURSELVES 

By  that  same  middle  of  June  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Miss  Chambre  was  being 
talked  about — talked  about,  looked  at,  ob- 
served— ^but  not  as  yet  shunned.  To 
reach  that  stage  of  notoriety  it  would  be 
necessary  that  she  should  be  sought  else- 
where, by  the  public,  for  instance,  or  by 
those  who  served  the  public.  But  this 
had  not  yet  happened,  so  that  the  polite 
world  did  little  more  than  stand  tiptoe 
at  a  party  to  see  "that  Miss  Chambre," 
or  to  say  that  there  seemed  nothing  in 
her — and  consequently  nothing  in  "it." 

Few  seriously  credited  the  tale,  or,  at 
any  rate,  its  more  serious  involutions.  At 
the  worst  it  was  an  eccentricity  due  to 
pedigree:  "Colonel  Chambre,  my  dear! 
and  Lady  Hermione.  .  .  .  Lifted  her 
himself  over  the  railings,  and  took  her 
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away  pillion/'  Or,  at  best,  it  was  politics : 
**Lord  Sandgate  vows  there  was  never 
any  one  like  her.  She  did  it,  he  says,  like 
an  Empress-Queen."  The  answer  to  that 
was,  "Or  like  the  Duchess  Georgiana," 
and  even  that  did  her  no  harm.  Poli- 
ticians may  go  very  far,  we  know;  but, 
politics  apart,  it  did  her  position  good; 
for  if  you  are  driven  to  a  preposterous 
parallel  it  shows  that  you  are  at  your 
wits*  end  for  credit. 

And  then,  as  it  were,  on  the  heels  of  the 
visit  to  the  Vernours,  came  that  absurd 
supper  in  Piccadilly,  which  saved  the 
girl's  face.  So  it  was  Politics.  The  whole 
thing  a  Jacobin  ruse  from  the  beginning 
— ''Politics,  my  dear!  So  I  always  sup- 
posed !" 

In  the  clubs,  it's  true,  tongues  went 
more  gaily.  ''Bet  you  she's  kissed  in  a 
month,"  was  taken ;  the  book  sent  for,  the 
entry  made.  ''Colonel  Despard  bets  Lord 
Milling  ten  to  one  in  sovs.  that  Miss 
H.  C.  is — "  etc.  But  there's  a  season  for 
that.  In  the  clubs  they  read  the  news- 
papers— the  Examiner,  to  wit,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Dwarf,  and  The  Gadfly, 
and  Peeping  Tom.  The  matter  was  too 
rich  to  have  been  missed  by  these  scav- 
enger-birds, the  variations  too  fruitful. 
The  Lady  and  the  Butcher  Boy:  that 
came  to  be  a  popular  cry,  and  made  a 
score  of  ballads  which  might  have  floated 
the  thing  off  into  legend — so  that  in  after 
years  one  would  have  read  of  Miss 
Chambre  in  company  of  Molly  Legree 
and  the  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill:  and  so 
they  would,  if  they  had  been  let  alone 
to  deal  with  it.  It  was  the  humourists 
who  could  really  hurt,  and  who  did  their 
best,  you  may  be  sure.  How  they  rang 
the  changes!  Broken  hearts  and  bul- 
locks' hearts,  sheeps'  heads  and  sheeps' 
eyes,  cleavers  and  cleavings,  again  the 
Duchess's  canvass  with  the  lips:  they 
had  heavy  hands  in  1809;  they  spanked 
with  the  flat  palm  where  we  flick  with 
the  little  finger. 

And  prints !  I  have  before  me  a  cari- 
cature where  the  episode  is  lumped  in 
your  face.  It's  political,  but  it's  more — 
it's  anacreontic.  A  fine  young  lady, 
bountifully  enriched  in  form  and  hue,  a 
very  Hebe,  in  the  tell-tale  gown  of  the 
period — ^hiding  little,  suggesting  much — 
stands   with  drooping  head  and   hands 


clasped.  She  looks  like  a  Circassian  in 
the  market-place — exposed.  Then,  before 
her,  rampant,  is  a  florid  youth,  frocked 
and  aproned  proper.  He  sharpens  his 
blade  on  the  steel,  his  starting  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  her,  toward  the  region  of  the 
heart.  It's  not  a  bad  likeness — makes  him 
resemble  the  Prince  as  a  young  man, 
high-coloured,  square-shouldered  and 
fleshy.  From  his  mouth  issues  a  stream 
of  air  which,  expanding  as  it  ascends, 
enfolds  a  legend.  **Cob-it,  my  hearty," 
we  read,  "it's  prime  meat,  this  year's 
lamb.  Now,  miss,  how  will  you  have  it 
cut?"  In  the  background  Mr.  Cobbett, 
to  be  guessed  by  his  broad  back  and 
gaiters,  cries,  "Buy,  buy,  buy!"  and  ex- 
hibits carcases  to  the  mob ;  while  Captain 
Ranald,  unmistakable  in  cocked  hat, 
hacks  with  his  regulation  sword  at  a  fine 
hog  labelled  "Caryll-cured."  To  put  the 
whole  beyond  a  doubt  is  the  flagrant  title 

subscribed,  **The  Groom  of  the  Ch re, 

or  Cleaving  to  the  Cleaver."  This  had  a 
great  vogue,  and  one  can  only  hope  the 
fair  victim  never  heard  of  it.  And  I 
don't  know  whether  it  appeared  before 
or  after  Mordaunt's  anecdote  got  about. 
Pink  Mordaunt  he  is  in  all  the  Mem- 
oirs. They  must  have  been  very  near 
together. 

What  Mordaunt  had  to  say  was  that 
toward  the  end  of  June  she  was  walking 
from  Berkeley  Square,  where  she  had 
been  visiting,  with  Lady  Barwise,  her 
aunt,  and  that  he,  Pink,  was  escort.  The 
weather  was  lovely,  with  the  planes  of 
Lansdowne  House  in  their  fulness  of 
green — a  perfect  summer  afternoon  fol- 
lowing a  wet  morning.  Round  the  cor- 
ner of  James  Street  came  a  horse  at  a 
canter,  and  upon  the  horse,  well  back 
upon  him,  the  reins  loose,  sat  a  fine  young 
man,  bareheaded,  in  blue  smock  and 
apron.  He  pulled  up  short  to  let  the 
ladies  cross ;  but  it  had  been  raining  and 
the  road  was  muddy.  A  spatter  covered 
Mr.  Mordaunt's  nankeens,  a  fleck  or  two 
showed  upon  Miss  Chambre's  muslin. 
"Damn  the  lout!"  cries  Pink,  and  im- 
mediately begs  pardon.  And  as  he  looks 
his  apologies,  says  he,  he  is  struck  by  the 
expression  of  Miss  Chambre's  eyes — 
fixed  and  attentive,  as  if  waiting,  as  if 
expecting  an  order;  and  he  notices  the 
parting  of  her  lips — as  if  she  paused,  but 
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did  not  breathe.  She  was  blushing  di- 
vinely, she  looked  splendid,  he  said — but 
she  was  looking  at  the  horseman  who  had 
just  muddied  her  dress. 

And  then,  for  his  climax,  delivered  in 
his  best  tones,  '*I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  that  she  bowed  to  him — bowed, 
sir,  as  you  or  I  to  the  old  King.  And 
ril  be  shot,  Johnny  Russell,  if  he  didn't 
accept  it.  That's  the  word,  sir:  he  ac- 
cepted it,  as  the  Prince  might  take  it 
from  a  bargee.  You  might — "  he  puffed 
his  cheeks  out,  and  you  could  see  why 
they  called  him  Pink — "you  might  have 
knocked  me  down  with  a  feather-brush — 
by  Gad,  you  might!"  This  was  a  story 
which  lost  nothing  in  the  telling,  and  ran 
waxing  all  over  town. 

It's  a  true  story.  That  was  the  first 
encounter  she  had  with  the  redoubtable 
Vernour  after  her  escapade  in  Brook 
Street — and  often  enough  she  had  won- 
dered when  it  would  come  upon  her.  And 
when  it  came,  the  girl  did  stiffen,  did 
blush,  did  watch  and  wait,  did  bow  her 
head — and  was  accepted.  She  was  never 
asked  to  justify  such  proceedings,  and 
had  no  one  to  whom  to  whisper  of  them — 
nor  was  she  of  the  sort  which  lightly 
confides  secrets  to  bosom  friends;  but 
she  would  have  been  perfectly  simple 
about  it.  lie  was  before  her  again — she 
knew  him — she  bowed.  What  else  ?  That 
she  was  glad  to  see  him  ?  She  was  glad. 
That  she  had  been  waiting  for  it  to  oc- 
cur, by  accident  ?  It  must  be  by  accident 
— that's  of  course.  She  might  have  so 
contrived  as  to  meet  him  twice  a  day  at 
the  gates  of  Caryll  House ;  his  hours  were 
known  to  the  minute.  But  that  could  not 
be.  That  was  for  the  Mrs.  Moths,  may 
we  say,  the  Harriet  Moons.  But  if  she 
thought — and  she  had  thought — she  must 
have  known  that  she  would  meet  him 
casually,  must  have  speculated  on  what 
she  would  do ;  and,  being  what  she  was, 
she  would  not  have  faltered.  Without 
pretending  to  read  her  heart  better  than 
you  can,  that's  how  I  put  it  before  you. 
That's  my  idea. 

As  for  Vernour,  it  is  true  that  he  bent 
his  head  to  her  when  he  received  her 
greeting,  that  he  looked  at  her  seriously, 
that  he  raised  his  hand,  but  not  to  touch 
his  forelock.  It  all  depends  on  how  that 
was  done — whether  lightly  or  with  the 


deference  usual  from  an  inferior.  Pink 
Mordaunt  said  that  he  jerked  it  up  like 
a  field  officer  acknowledging  a  sergeant's 
salute;  but  that  may  have  been  one  of 
his  after-touches.  He  was  famous  for 
his  technique  in  these  matters. 

He  added,  certainly,  details  of  what  fol- 
lowed upon  the  encounter — sort  of 
memoires  pour  servir  for  a  sequel.  Her 
great  colour,  he  said,  endured  up  Hay  Hill 
and  across  Piccadilly;  somewhere  past 
Arlington  Street  her  composure  came 
back,  and  she  could  give  him  sally  for 
sally.  He  had,  of  course,  sprung  his 
rattle  at  the  first  glimpse  of  danger,  and 
kept  it  going  for  most  of  the  walk.  He 
was  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  caste,  you 
see ;  and  I  hope  she  was  grateful  to  him. 
She  ought  to  have  been. 

Whatever  Lady  Barwise  may  have  seen 
at  the  moment,  she  never  turned  a  hair. 
But  she  thought  proper  to  speak  to  her 
mother.  "Mamma,  you  ought  to  stop  this 
at  once.  It  is  certain  to  be  talked  about 
as  it  is,  and  heaven  knows  what  it  may 
lead  to.  Surely  we  have  had  enough  of 
the  man's  horse!  I  do  think  that  we 
might  leave  the  newspapers  to  the  Royal 
Family.  I'm  told  that  the  Duchess  of 
Suss " 

*T  beg  your  pardon,  Louisa,"  said  her 
ladyship,  **but  I  cannot  think  that  my 
family  can  compete  for  scandal  with  the 
King's.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  your 
story.  If  she  felt  uncomfortable  at  meet- 
ing the  man  again,  it's  no  wonder — ^and 
her  own  fault.  She'll  get  over  that.  The 
rest  is  pure  imagination,  if  it's  no  worse. 
I  must  be  allowed  to  remind  you  that 
you  never  got  on  with  poor  Hermione, 
and  are  hardly  likely  to  esteem  her 
children." 

"Her  children  and  Colonel  Chambre's, 
mamma,"  said  Lady  Barwise. 

"My  grandchildren  and  your  father's, 
my  dear,"  the  high  old  lady  replied. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said, 
though  the  impasse  was  felt  to  be  un- 
worthy of  Lady  Morfa.  And  yet  Lady 
Barwise  had  been  justified  if  she  had  but 
known  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
walk,  Hermia  was  sent  off  to  Plashetts 
to  the  care  of  Lady  Sarah  Coigne,  the 
baronet's  mother.  She  was  not  sorry  to 
go,  and  had  pleaded  for  Harriet's  com- 
panionship ;  but  Lady  Morfa  had  need  of 
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Moon,  she  said.  So  Moon  remained  in 
town,  and  solaced  her  brown  eyes  with 
tears,  or  whatever  balm  she  could  come 
by. 

It  was  after  her  ten  days  or  so  at 
Plashetts  that  there  befell  her  another  ad- 
venture of  the  kind.  On  this  occasion 
she  was  alone  in  the  great  Morfa  chariot, 
driving  out  to  pick  up  her  grandmamma, 
who  had  been  breakfasting  with  Lord 
Sumnor.  At  the  north  end  of  Bond 
Street  a  horse  had  fallen  under  his  yoke- 
fellow; there  was  a  block;  and  in  it,  on 
his  grey  cob,  sat  Vernour. 

He  was  close  to  her  now,  so  close  that 
their  hands,  stretched  out,  could  have 
touched,  so  close  that  she  could  see  the 
colour  of  his  eyes  when  for  one  serious 
moment  hers  met  them.  This  time,  it's 
noteworthy,  she  did  not  bow,  nor  did  he ; 
but  the  greeting  was  the  more  intense 
for  the  muteness  of  it ;  behind  the  locked 
lips  of  each  might  be  sensed  a  cry.  His — 
"Oh,  I  see  you  there  enthroned — and  I 
kneel,  I  kneel.  I  am  always  on  my 
knees!"  And  hers — "Here  am  I — what 
will  you  have  of  me  ?"  And  then  another 
— "Turn  away  your  eyes.  I  am  afraid." 
It  was  she  who  avoided,  for  he  did  not. 
For  how  long  she  sat  burning  there  is 
not  to  be  guessed;  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  her  grandmamma  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  her  vivacity  when  she 
joined  her  in  the  carriage.  Another  odd 
thing:  when  they  were  returned  to  the 


house,  and  before  Jacob  Jacobs  could  lock 
the  gates  upon  the  divinities  returned  to 
the  shrine,  she  had  run  out  again,  and 
had  given  Mother  Cole  a  shilling. 

Mother  Cole  was  a  weather-fretted  old 
woman  in  a  black  bonnet  and  shawl,  who 
swept  the  crossing  in  Cleveland  Row. 
She  was  an  institution  as  famous  in  her 
quarter  of  the  town  as  Sir  Jeffery  Dun- 
stan,  Mayor  of  Garrat,  in  his.  She  was 
the  familiar  of  princes  and  peers ;  it  was 
said  of  her  that  Mr.  Fox  never  delivered 
an  important  speech  in  the  House  with- 
out going  over  the  heads  of  it  with 
Mother  Cole.  She  was  a  staunch  Whig. 
Lord  Rodono  had  presented  Miss 
Chambre  to  this  celebrity  upon  an  early 
day,  and  much  familiarity  had  ensued. 

Matrimony  was  the  sum  of  her  dis- 
course to  ladies — matrimony  with  a  wink 
for  maternity ;  gallantry  of  that  to  gentle- 
men— with  a  wink  for  frailty.  She  rarely 
acknowledged  Miss  Chambre's  greetings 
without  a  "When  is  it  to  be,  miss?"  and 
would  shake  her  head  at  all  laughing  de- 
nials. On  this  occasion,  whether  it  was 
the  unwonted  shilling,  or  a  light  not 
hitherto  seen  in  the  young  lady's  eyes, 
or  a  cheek  too  rosy,  or  a  flutter  in  the 
voice.  Mother  Cole  darted  a  penetrating 
glance,  and  said,  "Ah,  miss !  ah,  my  pretty 
dear !  'Tis  easy  seen  he's  been  by."  Miss 
Chambre  made  no  denials,  but  did  not 
cease  to  blush.  It  was  ridiculous,  it  may 
have  been  monstrous,  but  she  was  not 
offended. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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Allsopp  and  Chappie: 

Twenty  Years  in  a  Newspaper  Office.     By 
Fred  W.  Allsop. 

Random  •  recollections,  consisting  of 
things  seen,  heard,  and  experienced 
during  the  twenty  years  spent  in  news- 
paper work  on  the  Arkansas  Gazette. 
There  are  chapters  on  "The  Merchan- 
dise  of   Advertising,"   "The   Esteemed 


Subscribers,"  "Newspaper  Jokes  and 
Blunders,"  and  "The  Ladies  and  the 
Newspaper." 

The  American  Book  Company: 

Gaskell's  Cranford.    Edited  by  Charles  El- 
bert  Rhodes,   A.M. 

The  latest  of  the  Gateway  series  of 
English  texts  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  Henry  van  Dyke.  The  intro- 
duction and  notes  are  an  aid  to  the 
fuller  understanding  of  this  chronicle. 
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The    Trail    to    the    Woods.      By    Clarence 
Hawkes. 

One  of  the  Eclectic  Reading  Series, 
full  of  sketches  dealing  with  the  life 
stories  of  such  wild  creatures  as  the 
moose,  the  wildcat,  the  eagle  and  the 
osprey,  and  illustrated  with  incidents 
from  the  author's  own  experience. 

Ntiture  Studies  on  the  Farm.     By   Charles 
A,    Keftcr. 

A  book  for  juvenile  pupils,  present- 
ing simple  lessons  in  agriculture,  with 
chapters  on  soils  and  plants,  their  re- 
lation to  each  other,  and  the  best  way 
of  combining  them  in  economic  plant 
production. 

Composition-Rhetoric.  By  Thomas  C.  Blais- 
dell,   Ph.D. 

An  exposition  of  the  author's  own 
methods  of  teaching,  furnishing  the  stu- 
dent with  examples  from  the  master- 
writers,  analysed  to  show  how  they  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings  and  why  they  ob- 
tain the  results  intended  by  the  author. 
The  pupil  is  requested  to  use  the  in- 
formation thus  acquired  in  writing 
about  his  own  experiences  and  in  this 
way  is  taught  to  recognise  and  thus 
avoid  making  mistakes. 

Lucretius  De  Rerum  Natura.     By  William 
Augustus  Merrill. 

Lucretius  De  Rerum  Natura  has  an 
introduction  giving  the  essence  of 
Epicurean  philosophy,  an  appreciation 
of  the  poem,  and  a  sketch  of  the  au- 
thor's life.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only 
American  edition  containing  the  text 
of  the  entire  poem,  a  commentary  and 
an  index. 

D,  Apple  ton  and  Company: 

Drink.     By  Hall   Caine. 

Robert  Harcourt.  the  hero  of  Drink, 
is  in  love  with  Lucie  Clousedale,  a 
beautiful  heiress  who  is  afflicted  with 
hereditary  dipsomania.  Every  known 
remedy,  including  hypnotism,  is  tried 
on  her,  but  nothing  effects  a  permanent 
cure.  A  postscript  to  the  volume  reads 
as  follows:  "It  all  happened  five  and 
thirty  years  ago,  and  assuredly  the  bless- 
ing has  thus  far  got  the  better  of  the 
curse.  Hope!  it  is  the  one  infallible 
physician.  There  is  no  evil  it  may  not 
conquer,  for  where  it  cannot  destroy  the 
disease,  it  can  drive  away  the  fear  that 
makes  the  disease  fearful." 

Badger  Publishing  Company: 

Seamstress  and  Poet  and  Other  Verses.    By 
Felicia   Ross  Johnson. 

A  collection  of  some  two  score  poems 
sounding  the  praises  of  the  winds,  the 
flowers,  the  fields  and  the  reapers,  and 
the  call  of  the  woods.     Two  poems  of 


Colonial     times     celebrate    legeads    of 
Turkey  Foot  and  Negro  Mountain. 

Foregone     Verses.     By     William     Wallace 
Whitelock. 

Prairie  Flowers.     By  Margaret  Bell  Hous- 
ton. 

The  Mermaid.     By  Thomas  McKeen. 
Ballads  and  Lyrics.     By  C.  Eldred. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 

Dimbie  and   I.     By  Mabel   Barnes-Grundy. 

An  autobiographical  novel  beginning 
instead  of  ending  with  the  wedding. 
Marguerite  Westover,  the  heroine,  is  an 
invalid  married  to  Dimbie  of  the 
"crooked"  smile.  Amelia,  the  maid  of 
all  work,  is  the  other  important  char- 
acter, and  her  remarks  about  her  for- 
mer employers,  the  Tomkinses,  serve  to 
enlighten  the  tale. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company: 

The  American  Idea.    By  L.  K.  Commander. 

A  treatise  on  the  race  suicide  question 
from  the  affirmative  standpoint  dedi- 
cated to  President  Roosevelt.  To  the 
title  is  subjoined  the  question,  "Does  the 
national  tendency  towards  a  small  fam- 
ily point  to  race  suicide  or  race  devel- 
opment?" The  book  contains  eleven 
chapters,  an  appendix  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy. Some  of  the  titles  of  the  chap- 
ters are  as  follows:  "Has  the  Small 
Family  become  an  American  Ideal?" 
"Not  Degeneracy,"  "American  Self- 
preservation,"  and  "The  Nation  and 
the  Child." 

Brcntano's: 
The  Shulamite.    By  Alice  and  Claude  Askew. 
Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

The  Century  Company: 

Running  Water.    By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Partners   of    Providence.      By    Charles  D. 
Stewart. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Thomas  Y.  Crotvcll  and  Company: 

The  Religious  Value  of  the  Old  Testament. 
By  Ambrose  White  Vernon. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  compares 
the  earlier  state  of  mind  regarding  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  present  modem 
interpretation  if  it.  It  is  intended  to 
be  of  interest  not  only  to  those  who  be- 
lieve implicitly  in  the  Bible,  but  to  those 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  higher 
criticism. 

The  Ministnr  of  David  Baldwin.    By  Henry 
Thomas  Colestock. 

A  story  of  the  constant  and  ever  re- 
curring struggle  between  the  old  and 
new  conceptions  of  the  Bible,  evolution. 
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and  "higher  criticism."  A  young  theo- 
logical student  absorbed  with  advanced 
views  receives  a  call  to  a  very  conserva- 
tive church.  He  expounds  his  ideas  to 
the  horror  of  the  congregation,  who  de- 
clare his  doctrines  to  be  unsound.  The 
conflict  then  arises  between  his  wish  to 
retain  the  pastorship  of  this  very  desir- 
able parish  and  the  moral  obligation  he 
feels  himself  to  be  under  to  preach  the 
truth  as  he  sees  it. 

Orthodox   Socialism.     By  James    Le    Ros- 
signol. 

A  text  book  on  socialism  written  from 
a  scientific  standpoint  of  a  student  of 
economics.  The  creed  of  socialism  from 
its  historic  inception,  class  struggle,  so- 
cial revolution  and  other  topics  of  gen- 
eral interest  are  discussed  in  this 
treatise. 

The  Greatest  Fact  in  Modern  History.     By 
Whitelaw  Reid. 

This  was  originally  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Ambassador  Reid  at  Cambridge 
University,  and  in  it  he  frankly  tells 
England  the  reasons  why  she  lost 
America.  The  author  traces  the  chief 
forces  which  helped  to  build  up  the 
country  from  a  group  of  struggling  col- 
onics to  the  position  of  dignity  and 
power  which  she  now  holds  among  the 
nations. 

Christ's   Secret  of   Happiness.     By  Lyman 
Abbott. 

Doctor  Abbott  divides  happiness  into 
three  distinct  kinds,  pleasure,  joy,  and 
blessedness.  "Pleasure,"  he  says,  "is  the 
happiness  of  the  animal  nature,  joy  of 
the  social  nature,  blessedness  of  the 
spiritual  nature.  Pleasure  we  share  with 
animals;  joy  with  one  another;  blessed- 
ness with  God.  These  three  types  of 
happiness  are  not  inconsistent.  One  may 
have  them  all.  God  does  not  require  us 
to  choose."  The  subject  is  treated  in 
eleven  short  essays  under  such  suggest- 
ive titles  as  "The  Blessedness  of  the 
Poor,"  "The  Joys  of  Sorrow."  "The 
Honours  of  Peace,"  and  "The  Spring 
of  Perpetual  Youth." 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing.    Edited  by  Char- 
lotte A.  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke. 

An  edition  of  the  first  folio  text  of 
Shakespeare  with  original  spelling  and 
punctuation. 

G,  W.  Dillingham  and  Company: 
Flip  Flap  Fables.    By  Frank  E.  Kellogg. 

A  group  of  twenty-seven  stories  on 
such  subjects  as  "The  Wolf  and  the 
Peacock,"  "The  Cat  and  the  Possum," 
"The  Great  Detective  Who  Unearthed 
Things,"  and  "The  Man  Who  Fooled 
His  Wife." 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 
The  Many-Sided  Roosevelt.     An  anecdotal 


biography.     By  George  William  Douglas. 
$1.00. 

A  study  of  the  President  intended  to 
show  forth  his  distinguishing  traits  and 
principal  characteristics  by  means  of 
anecdotes  gathered  from  various  au- 
thentic sources.  These  little  stories, 
given  in  the  form  of  a  connected  narra- 
tive, are  in  no  way  a  political  treatise, 
but  merely  a  study  of  a  contemporary 
American  conspicuous   in  public  life. 

Recollections  of  Men  and  Horses.  By  Ham- 
ilton Busbey. 

A  new  book  of  attractive  gossip  about 
horses  and  horsemen  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  Busbey,  who  is  considered 
an  authority  in  this  field.  Mr.  Busbey 
was  for  thirty-eight  consecutive  years 
the  editor  and  owner  of  Turf,  Field,  and 
Farm.  The  book  deals  with  trainers 
and  breeders  all  over  the  country,  with 
many  of  whom  the  author  has  been  in- 
timately connected,  and  is  illustrated 
with  portraits  of  men  and  horses. 

Joyzelle  and  Monna  Vanna.  By  Maurice 
Maeterlinck.  Translated  by  Alfred  Sutro. 
$1.20. 

*'Joyzclle"  is  considered  the  most  real 
of  any  of  Maeterlinck's  plays  and  is  a 
drama  of  the  dreamy  mythical  kind. 
The  love  of  Joyzelle  and  Lanceor  shown 
perfect  by  the  cruel  proofs  arranged 
by  Lanceor's  father,  the  wizard  Merlin, 
Merlin's  own  fate,  and  the  strife  be- 
tween him  and  his  subconscious  self 
made  visible  in  Arielle  are  the  vital 
points  expressed  in  lovely  fantasies. 
"Monna  Vanna"  is  a  story  of  retribu- 
tive justice. 

Davenant.     By  Albert  Kinross. 

Davenant,  the  hero,  is  an  idealist  and 
his  ideal  is,  strangely  enough,  America. 
How  it  came  to  be  his  ideal,  the  queer 
Americans  who  attach  ithemselves  to 
him,  and  his  salutation  to  the  land  of 
his  dreams  are  incidents  in  the  story. 

How  to  Prepare  for  Europe.  A  Handbook 
of  Historical,  Literary,  and  Artistic  Data 
with  Full  Directions  for  Preliminary 
Studies  and  Travelling  Arrangements.  By 
H.  A.  Guerber. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  the  prospective 
traveller  to  carry  about  with  him  the 
large  reference  library  adequate  to  his 
needs,  the  author  of  How  to  Prepare  for 
Europe  has  endeavoured  to  compress 
into  easy,  portable  shape  the  information 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  average  tourist.  It  contains  practical 
suggestions  on  the  cost  of  travel,  itine- 
raries, outfit,  packing,  steamer  accom* 
modations,  the  different  modes  of  travel 
abroad,  and  as  a  helpful  preparation  a 
brief  history  of  each  country.  There 
are  chapters  on  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  music  and  to  these  are 
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appended  chronological,  alphabetical, 
and  bibliographical  lists,  giving  impor- 
tant data  concerning  the  history  and  art 
of  the  European  and  ancient  world. 

Double  day,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Efficient  Life.    By  Luther  H.  Gulick. 

A  book  by  the  Director  of  Physical 
Training  in  the  New  York  Public 
Schools  advancing  the  theory  that  as 
most  of  us  live  in  cities  under  a  severe 
strain  both  mentally  and  physically,  we 
should  endeavour  to  keep  ourselves 
strong,  both  in  mind  and  body.  The 
subjects  dealt  with  in  some  of  the  chap- 
ters are  as  follows:  "States  of  Mind 
and  States  of  Body,"  "Speed,"  "Effi- 
ciency," "Exercise,  Its  Use  and  Abuse," 
and  "Vitafity — the  Armor  of  Offence." 

Duifield  and  Company: 

The  Spirit  of  Labour.     By  Hutchins  Hap- 
good. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Katherine.     By  E.  Temple  Thurston. 

Reviewed   elsewhere   in   this   number. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

The  Life  of  Mile.  Julie  de  Lespinasse.     By 
the  Marquis  de  Segur. 

A  romantic  history  of  the  French- 
woman who  is  known  to  have  been  the 
original  of  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  De- 
spite her  youth  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  es- 
tablished a  salon  not  very  far  from  that 
set  up  by  Madame  du  Deffard.  All  the 
famous  men  of  that  period  met  there, 
among  whom  are  recorded  the  names  of 
David  Hume,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
Abbe  Galiani,  Walpole,  and  Voltaire. 
Then  Mile.  Julie  fell  in  love  unfortu- 
nately not  with  one  man  but  two.  The 
first  was  a  Spanish  nobleman,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Mora,  a  handsome  and  very  at- 
tractive man,  but  afflicted  with  some 
hereditary  disease.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  Paris  and  return  home  on  account 
of  the  weak  condition  of  his  lungs,  and 
when  he  told  his  family  about  his 
fiancee,  they  bitterly  opposed  the  mar- 
riage. While  he  was  away  Julie  fell 
violently  in  love  with  Guibert,  evidently 
without  lessening  her  love  for  Mora,  as 
she  wrote  equally  impassioned  letters  to 
both.  Finally,  when  Mora  died  and 
Guibert  married.  Mile,  de  Lespinasse 
transferred  her  interest  to  d'Alembert, 
for  whom  she  cherished  a  platonic  af- 
fection. This  lasted  until  she  died  on 
the  morning  of  May  22,  1776. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 

Marcia.    By  Ellen  OIney  Kirk. 

An  autobiographical  novel  in  which 
the  heroine,  a  girl  of  twenty-one,  finds 


herself  in  possession  of  a  beautiful  an- 
cestral estate,  but  without  the  requisite 
income  to  keep  it  up.  She  decides  on  a 
career  and  goes  to  New  York,  where 
she  supports  herself  by  doing  various 
kinds  of  literary  work.  Men  and  women 
who  move  in  the  world  of  "Lily  Bart" 
are  pictured  in  this  story,  but  they  are 
of  the  high-minded  kind  who  eschew 
gambling  and  frown  upon  divorce. 

The  Lyceum  Publishing  Company: 

The  Hypocrite.     Bingham  Thoburn  Wilson. 
A  poem  in  blank  verse. 

Longman,  Green  and  Company: 

Literary  Forgeries.     By  J.  A.  Farrer. 

According  to  Greek  tradition,  forgery 
in  literature  has  been  practised  ever 
since  the  art  of  writing  was  in  use  for 
literary  purposes.  On  ecclesiastical  lits 
erature  it  has  left  its  most  ineffaceable 
mark,  but  its  easiest  and  pleasantest 
work  is  among  ancient  ballads.  Many 
famous  examples  are  used,  the  most  no- 
table of  them  being  that  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole, who  credited  "The  Castle  of 
Otranto"  as  being  "printed  at  Naples  in 
the  black  letter  in  the  year  1529."  The 
introduction  is  written  by  Andrew 
Lang. 

John  W.  Luce  and  Company: 

The  Quest.     By  Frederik  van  Eeden. 

Reviewed  elsewhere   in  this  number. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

Indian  Love  Letters.    By  Marah  Ellis  Ryan. 

The  love  letters  from  an  Indian  to  an 
American  girl.  Written  with  the  poig- 
nant realisation  of  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  his  passion  and  the  inmeasur- 
able  distance  between  the  lady  of  his 
dreams  and  himself,  the  member  of 
another  and  an  alien  race.  Each  letter 
is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  inevitable 
renunciation. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

How  Doth  the  Simple  Spelling  Bee.  By 
Owen    Wister. 

A  satirical  skit  aimed  at  the  Simpli- 
fied Spelling  Board  and  its  adherents. 
It  has  seven  full-page  illustrations  by 
F.  R.  Gruger. 

The  Truce  in  the  East  and  Its  Aftermath. 
By  Putnam  Weale. 

A  thesis  developing  what  is  probably 
the  most  keenly  discerning  and  faithful 
analysis  that  has  been  made  of  the  East- 
ern question  since  the  end  of  the  Rus- 
sian-Japanese war. 

Kenilworth.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott  Edited 
with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  J.  H. 
Castleman. 

One  of  the  Pocket  series  of  American 
and  English  classics  edited  for  use  in 
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elementary  and  secondary  schools  with 
a  critical  introduction  and  notes.  It 
contains  a  short  life  of  Scott  with  a 
chronological  table. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

He  Knew  Lincoln.    By  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

Through  the  eyes  of  Billy  Brown, 
druggist,  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  Lincoln 
is  shown  to  us  in  the  spirit  and  under 
the  guise  in  which  he  appeared  to  his 
cronies  at  the  little  corner  drug-store, 
where  he  used  to  meet  his  friends  and 
"swap"  amazing  stories.  The  impres- 
sion and  personality  of  Lincoln  as  pre- 
sented in  this  short  story  is  intended  to 
be  an  aid  to  the  fuller  understanding  of 
the  man  in  the  various  phases  of  his  ex- 
istence. 

The  Bird  of  Time.    By  Mrs.  Wilson  Wood- 
row. 

A  series  of  essays  treating  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  "new  woman"  idea. 
They  are  in  the  form  of  conversations 
conducted  by  Egeria,  a  woman  painter 
of  distinction,  with  a  large  coterie  of 
friends,  on  life  and  art  as  she  sees  it.  In 
the  first  chapter  Egeria  declares  fifty 
to  be  the  age  when  a  woman  is  at  the 
height  of  her  charm,  and  defends  this 
assertion  with  a  great  deal  of  ingen- 
ious  argument  It  may  be  said  that  we 
are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  her  own  age 
until,  in  the  final  line  of  the  last  chap- 
ter, having  just  accepted  the  last  and 
shyest  of  her  admirers,  she  confesses 
that  she  herself  is  fifty  years  old. 

The  Silent  Door.     By  Florence  Wilkinson. 
Reviewed   elsewhere  in  this  number. 

From  King  to  King.    By  G.  Lowes  Dickin- 
son. 

The  tragedy  of  English  history  in 
prose  and  verse  which  has  been  origi- 
nally published  in  England  in  1891,  and 
which  has.,  been  revised  and  rewritten 
in  parts  and  is  now  presented  in  a  series 
of  dramatic  scenes  and  dialogues.  There 
arc  thirteen  scenes  in  all  and  date  from 
the  imprisonment  of  Eliot  and  Hamp- 
den in  the  Tower  to  the  death  of  Vane 
on  the  scaffold  in  1662  after  the  Res- 
toration. 

MofFatt,  Yard  and  Company: 

Conflict    By  Constance  Smedley. 

A  novel  of  English  life.  The  chief 
character  is  the  heroine,  a  modern 
business  woman,  who  suddenly  finids 
herself  face  to  face  with  great  responsi- 
bilities: She  comes  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  a  class  of  people  who  attempt 
to  make  her  look  at  life  from  their 
rather  questionable  standpoint  and 
adopt  their  code  of  morals.  The  "con- 
flict then  arises,  resulting  in  the 
triumph  of  the   sounder  character. 


The  Neale  Publishing  Company: 

The  Conquest.     By  Daisy  Fitzhugh  Ayres. 

The  story  of  a  Western  senator,  a  re- 
cent millionaire,  formerly  a  miner,  now 
a  representative  of  his  State.  He  goes 
to  Washington,  leaving  his  wife  behind 
him,  and  she,  eagerly  reading  his  letters, 
becomes  aware  through  his  unconscious 
self -revelation  of  the  presence  of  an- 
other woman  in  his  life.  Wild  with 
jealousy  she  resolves  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington. Under  an  assumed  name  she 
becomes  very  popular  at  the  capital,  and 
the  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
character  study  of  this  woman,  dissect- 
ing her  motives,  her  mistaken  logic,  and 
her  love  for  her  husband. 

Sundays  in  London.  By  Luther  Hess  War- 
ing. 

The  Sunday  London,  so  different  from 
the  week-day  London,  is  described  here. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  Edward  Lee. 
By  Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  D.D. 

The  life  of  General  Lee  shown  by  his 
letters  and  by  his  chaplain,  who  was 
known  as  the  "fighting  parson"  depict- 
ing him  as  "a  modest  God-loving  gen- 
tleman, a  firm  staunch  patriot,  and  an 
intrepid  soldier,  a  brilliant  commander, 
a  magnanimous  foe,  a  thorough  scholar, 
a  useful  and  honourable  citizen." 

Representative  Southern  Poets.    By  Charles 
W.  Hubner. 

A  study  of  the  leading  poets  of  the 
South — Lanier,  Hogue,  Timrod,  Ryan, 
Hope,  Ticknor,  Preston,  Pinckney,  and 
Oliver.  It  is  intended  in  this  book  to 
give  Americans  a  fuller  insight  into  the 
literature  of  the  South.  Europe  gfives 
Poe  first  place  as  a  teller  of  tales  and 
ranks  Sidney  Lanier  high  in  the  poets* 
corner,  but  it  is  a  probable  fact  that  the 
average  Northerner,  Easterner,  and 
Westerner  know  very  little  about  South- 
em  literature. 

Ku  Klux  Klan.  By  J.  C.  Lester  and  D.  L. 
Wilson.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Walter  L.  Fleming. 

A  history  of  the  origin,  transforma- 
tion, decline,  and  disbandment  of  that 
mysterious  order  which,  in  the  terrible 
period  of  the  Reconstruction  days,  sought 
to  keep  order  in  the  South.  Major  Les- 
ter, one  of  the  authors,  was  of  the  six 
original  members  of  the  Pula.ski  Den, 
while  the  other.  Reverend  D.  L.  Wilson, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  Klan,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  founders.  In  the 
North  there  have  been  prevalent  so  many 
mistaken  conceptions  about  this  organ- 
isation. 

Recollections  of  a  Confederate  Staff  Officer. 
By  General  G.  Moxley  Sorrell. 

These  reminiscences  begin  with  the 
battle  of  Manassas,  July  21,  1861,  and 
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continue  through  the  stirring  battles  of 
Seven  Pines,  Chickahoniiny,  Fredericks- 
burg, Gettysburg,  Chickaniauga,  and  the 
eastern  Tennessee  Campaign. 

Pr>ems.     By  John  Henry  Boner. 

The  (jreat  Parliamentary  Battle  and  Fare- 
well Addresses  of  the  Southern  Senators 
on  the  Eve  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Thomas 
Kicaud  Martin. 

It  is  intended  here  to  call  especial  at- 
tention to  the  distinguished  Southern 
Senators  of  antebellum  days.  Promi- 
nent among  them  were  Judah  P.  Benja- 
min and  John  L.  Breckinridge. 

Richard  Hickman  Menefee.  By  John  Wil- 
son Townsend. 

A  biographical  study  of  the  great  Ken- 
tucky statesman  in  which  the  man  and 
his  work  are  treated.  It  contains  all  of 
Mr.  Menefee's  speeches  that  are  in  ex- 
istence, his  diary,  and  many  of  his 
letters. 

Jefferson  Cabell  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia.    By  John  S.  Patton. 

A  history  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia during  the  most  important  epoch  in 
the  development  of  the  nation.  All  the 
incidents  deemed  worthy  of  preservation 
are  chronicled  in  this  book. 

Morgan's  Cavalry.  By  General  Basil  W. 
Duke. 

Written  by  Morgan's  comrade  and 
brother-in-law  who  enlisted  under  him 
when  Morgan  organised  his  conunand 
during  the  tirst  year  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
is  the  picture  of  a  remarkable  man  who 
moved  through  those  stirring  years  of 
international  strife  to  the  accompaniment 
of  kaleidoscopic  pictures  of  "colour, 
dash,  and  courage." 

The  Olivia  Letters.    By  Emily  Edson  Briggs. 

The  social  life  of  Washington  during 
the  years  i806-i88(>  told  by  the  letters 
of  a  newspaper  correspondent  who  went 
everywhere,  knew  everybody  and  saw 
everything  and  then  wrote  up  her  ex- 
periences for  the  Philadelphia  Press  and 
other  papers. 

Four  Years  Under  Marse  Robert.  By 
Major  Robert  Stiles. 

The  cause  of  the  Civil  War  is  set 
forth  in  this  volume  telling  what  the 
Confederate  did,  and  suffered,  what  he 
was,  what  he  felt,  what  he  thought  and 
why  he  fought. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

Poison  Lsland.     By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 

A  story  of  adventure.  The  first  scene 
opens  at  a  boys*  school  at  Falmouth, 
England.  The  most  prominent  char- 
acters are  a  fanciful  old-fashioned  boy, 
named  Henry  Brooks,  two  retired  sea 
captains,  one  of  whom  owns  the  map  of 
a  mysterious  island  named  Mortallone, 
in  tlic  Bay  of  Honduras,  a  rapacious  vil- 


lain, De  Beauregard,  to  whom  the  island 
itself  belongs,  and  the  sentimental  Miss 
Plinlinmen,  a  lady  of  uncertain  age.  In 
these  pages  are  recorded  a  thrilling  mur- 
der, the  expedition  after  buried  treasure 
to  the  Spanish  Main  and  a  seemingly 
inexhaustible  fund  of  incident  and  ad- 
venture. 

Madame  de  Treymes.     By  Edith  Wharton. 
Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

Intimations  of  Immortality.  By  Helen  Phil- 
brook  Patten. 

A  book  of  special  significance  for 
Easter  time  with  a  foreword  by  Laurens 
Maynard  setting  forth  the  spirit  and 
scope  of  the  book. 

Benjamin  R.  Tucker  Publishing  Company: 

The  Ego  and  His  Own.  By  Max  Stirmer. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Steven  T. 
Byington. 

This  work  though  published  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  has  now  for  the  first  time 
appeared  in  the  English  language.  The 
purpose  of  the  book  is  to  destroy  the 
idea  of  duty  and  assert  the  supremacy 
of  will. 


SALES    OF    BOOKS    DURING    THE 

MONTH. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  popu- 
lar new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  ist  of  March  and  the  ist  of  April. 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  Running     Water.        Mason.        (Century.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The     Port    of    Missing    Men.    Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Fighting  Chance.    Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

4.  Christian      Science.        Twain.      (Harper.) 

$175. 

5.  The  Malefactor.    Oppenheim.  (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Captain  of  the  Kansas.     Tracy.     (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  Hilma.     Eldridge.      (Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50 

3.  Mr.    Barnes,   American.     Gunter.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)   $1.50. 

4.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Running  Water.  Mason.  (Century.)    $i.5a 

6.  The  Flyers.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)   $1.25. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 
I.  The     Shulaniite.       Askew.       (Brentana) 
$1.50. 
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2.  Running     Water.       Mason.        (Century.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Brass  Bowl.     Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Life's  Shop  Window.    Cross.     (Kinnerley.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Madame  de  Treymes.     Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.00. 

6.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.    Lawson.     (Double- 

day,   Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Whispering  Smith.    Spearman.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Far  Horizon.    Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

5.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The    Adventuress.      Stanton.      (McBride.) 

$1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     Privateers.       Watson.       (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Hilma.     Eldridge.      (Dodd,   Mead  &   Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Squaw    Man.    Faversham.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.    Lawson.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.  (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Whispering  Smith.     Spearman.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Malefactor.  Oppenheim.  (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  White  Fang.     London.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

1.  Running     Water.        Mason.        (Century.) 

$i.So. 

2.  The    Lonely    Lady    of   GrosvenoT '  Square. 

Dc  la  Pasture.     (Dutton.)     $1.50. 

3.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.    Lawson.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50- 

6.  The    Doctor.     Connor.      (Revell.)     $1.50. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

I.  The    Lonely    Lady    of   Grosvenor    Square. 
De  la  Pasture.     (Dutton.)     $1.50. 


2.  The  I^dy  of  the  Decoration.    Little.  (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.00. 

3.  The  Far  Horizon.    Malet.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Joseph  Vance.    De  Morgan.     (Holt.)  $1.50. 

BUFFALO,   N.   Y. 

1.  The  Brass  Bowl.     Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.  Little.  (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00 

4.  The  Mystery.     White  and   Adams.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

6.  Dimbie  and  I.    Grundy.    (Baker  &  Taylor 

Co.)  $1.50. 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill    Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     Lawson.  (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Before  Adam.    London.  (Macmillan.)$i.5o. 

4.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.  (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Adventuress.      Stanton.      (McBride.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The     Captain     of     the     Kansas.      Tracy. 

(Clode.)  $1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     Lawson.  (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.    Klein.  (Dilling- 

ham.) $1.50. 

4.  Running  Water.     Mason.  (Century.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

6.  White  Fang.     London.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill    Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Doctor.      Connor.      (Revell.)  $1.50. 

3.  Friday    the    Thirteenth.  Lawson.  (Double- 

day.  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Running     Water.        Mason.        (Century.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Half  a  Rogue.     MacGrath.  (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Before  Adam.  London.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

1.  The  Second  Generation.     Phillips.  (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

3.  Th*     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 
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4.  Before  Adam.  London.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs- Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Second    Generation.      Phillips.      (Ap- 

pleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Sampson    Rock    of   Wall    Street.     Lefevrc. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.  (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00. 

5.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     Law  son.   (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Dust  of  Conflict.    Bindloss.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     Lawson.   (Double- 

day,   Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The      Captain     of     the     Kansas.       Tracy. 

(Clode.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Mystery.     White   and    Adams.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The   Doctor.     Connor.      (Revell.)  $1.50. 

6.  Running    Water.  Mason.   (Century.)    $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 

1.  Running  Water.     Mason.   (Century.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.   (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00. 

3.  Hilma.     Eldridgc.      (Dodd,   Mead   &   Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Flyers.     McCutcheon.      (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Gentleman  Ragman.  Nesbit.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     Lawson.   (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Jane   Cable.     McCutcheon.      (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The   Balance  of   Power.     Goodrich.  (Out- 

ing.) $1.50. 

5.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Hilma.     Eldridge.      (Dodd,   Mead   &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

DENVER,  COL. 

T.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Doctor.      Connor.      (Revell.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Blood.     Hichens.     (Har- 

per.) $1.50. 

4.  The  Mysterv.     White  and   Adams.      (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Running  Water.    Mason.     ((Century.)  $1.50. 

6.  Christian     Science.       Twain.       (Harper.) 

$175. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill    Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Hilma.     Eldridge.     (Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.00. 

5.  Running  Water.  Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

6.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00. 

4.  Whispering    Smith.      Spearman.       (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

5.  Saul    of   Tarsus.     Miller.      (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The     Turn    of    the    Balance.      Whitlock. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Second  Generation.     Phillips.  (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Christian      Science.       Twain.        (Harper.) 

$175. 

4.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     Lawson.  (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Whispering  Smith.     Spearman.   (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Far   Horizon.     Malet.      (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

1.  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Hilma.     Eldridge.      (Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     Lawson.  (Double- 

day,   Page  &  Co.)  $1.50.  , 

4.  Running  Water.    Mason.    (Century.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Flyers.     McCutcheon.     (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Sampson   Rock  of  Wall   Street.     Lefevre. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

3.  Hilma.     Eldridge.      (Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50- 

4.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     Lawson.  (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  By  the  Light  of  the  Soul.    Freeman.  (Har- 

per.) $1.50. 

6.  The  Mystery.     White  and  Adams.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 
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NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Bishop  of  Cottontown.    Moore.  (Win- 

ston.) $1.50. 

3.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 
4;  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Coniston.     Churchill.      (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     Lawson.  (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Upton  Letters.     Benson.     (Putnam.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Running   Water.  Mason.  (Century.)    $1.50. 

5.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.  (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Whispering  Smith.     Spearman.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Running  Water.     Mason.  (Century.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Missive.     Parker.  (Badger.)   $1.50. 

5.  Sampson    Rock    of    Wall    Street.  Lefevre. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  General  Lee,   1861-1865.  Taylor.  (Nusbaum 

Book  &  News  Co.)  $2.00. 

3.  Half   a    Rogue.  MacGrath.  (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.    Lawson.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Running     Water.        Mason.       (Century.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Christian     Science.       Twain.       (Harper.) 

$175. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Doctor.    Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

3.  Running   Water.  Mason.    (Century.)  $1.50. 

4.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     Lawson.  (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Captured.     King.     (Fenno.)     $1.50. 

6.  Captain   of  the  Kansas.     Tracy.    (Clode.) 

$1.50. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     Malefactor.       Oppcnheim.        (Little, 

Brown  &   Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Doctor.    Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

5.  Jane  Cable.     McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Fighting  Chance.    Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.    Lawson.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Hilma.     Eldridge.     (Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The     Captain     of     the     Kansas.       Tracy. 

(Clode.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Doctor.    Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Mystery.     White  and  Adams.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.    Lawson.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The     Malefactor.        Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Whispering  Smith.     Spearman.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  McDonald  of  Oregon.     Dye.     (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Doctor.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  Hilma.     Eldridge.     (Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Running  Water.     Mason.  (Century.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Christian  Science.    Twain.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  Fanshawc    of   the    Fifth.      Hillers.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The     Captain     of     the     Kansas.       Tracy. 

(Clode.)    $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Cx).)  $1.50.     . 

2.  Christian     Science.       Twain.       (Harper.) 

$1.75. 

3.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00. 

4.  Hilma.     Eldridge.     (Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Fivers.     McCutcheon.     (Dodd,  Mead 

ft  Cx).)    $1.25. 

6.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $i.5a 
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SALT  I.AKK  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  Friday  the  Thirlocnth.     i^wson.     MJoublc- 

rlay,  Pajfc  K'  do.)  $r.=o. 

2.  Th<:    I'ort    of    M]\-in;<    Mc:n.      Nicholson. 

nJohhs-Mcrrill   Co.;  $1.50. 

3.  Blinrlfolrlcd.        Walcolt.        riiobbH-Mcrrill 

Co  J  $1.50. 

4.  The  Jidovcd  Vaj(ahond.     I-ockc.     CLanc.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Josei)h  Vance.     Dc  Morgan.   CI  Jolt.;  $1.50. 

6.  A   Modern  Madonna.     Stanly.     (Century.) 

$1.50. 

ST.  T.OIJIS,  MO. 

1.  The    Port    of    .Mis'.inj^    .Mf-n.      Nicholson. 

Hiohhs  Mf-rrill   Ci>.)  $1.50. 

2.  Friday  the  Tliirlccnili,     Lawsoii.     ClJouble- 

day,  Page  ^'  Co.)  Sr.SO. 

3.  Running    Water.  Mason.   CCenlnry.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Second    Cen<ration.  IMiillips.   (Apple- 

ton.)  $r.50. 

5.  The     Captain     of     the     Kansas.       Tracy. 

(Clode.)  $1.50. 

6.  Hefore     Adain.       Londf)n.       (Macmillan.) 

$r.5o. 


TOr.KDf),  OHIO. 

1.  Friday  the  'I'hirteenth.     Lawson.     (Doiiblc- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     'J'lirn     of     the     Palance.       Whitlock. 

(HobbsMerrill   Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Kiinning  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Doctor,     ('onnor.      (Rcvell.)     $1.50. 

5.  Haifa  Kf)f?iie.     MacCrath.     (I^)l)l)s  Merrill 

Co.)  $r..so. 
(t.  Before     Adam.       London.      (  Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  Mr.    Harnes,    American.     Giinter.      (Dodd, 

Mead   &   Co.)    $i.-\S.  _ 

2.  Christian      Science.       Twain.        (Harper.) 

$175. 

3.  Tlie    Mystery.     White   and    Adams.  (Miis- 

son  Book  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Viper   of    Milan.      Bowen.      (Miisson 

Book  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  Rimning  Water.     Ma^on.     (Century.)  $1.25. 

0.  "Pigs  is  Pigs."  Butler.  (Musson  Book  Co.) 

50  cents. 

SPOKANK.   WASH. 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Rcvell.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men,      Nicholson. 

(BobbsMerrill   Co.)  $1.50. 
.|.  The      Malefactt)r.        Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Bri»Nn  &  (.0.)  $1.50. 
^.  The  Mystery.     White  and   Adams.      (Mc- 

Clurc.  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 
(>.  Christian  Science.    Twain.  (Harper.)  $1.75. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs- Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  T-ady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.  (Cen- 

tury.;    $1.00. 

3.  Coniston.     Churchill.  C Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Doctor.     Connor.  (Revell.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Fighting  Chance.  Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $i.!50. 
C).  The     Privateers.       Watson.       (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(F.obb«^-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Running  Water.     Mason.   (Centur>'.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 
tury.) $1.50. 

/\.  The   Mvsterv.     White  and   Adams.      (Mc- 
Clure,'  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The   Fivers.     McCutcheon.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Saint.     Fogazzaro.      (Putnam.)   $1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  Christian      Science.       Twain.        (Harper.) 

$1.75. 

2.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Far  florizon.     Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Madame  de  Treymcs.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.00. 

5.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Secret  of  Toni.    Seawell.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

From  the  above  list  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

POINTS 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10 


2d 

8 

3(1 

7 

4th 

6 

5th 

5 

6th 

4 

BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The  Port  of  Missing  Men.  Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill    Co.)    $1.50 328 

2.  Running  Water.     Mason.      (Century.) 

$1.50 165 

3.  Friday      the      Thirteenth.        Lawson. 

(Doubleday,    Page  &   Co.)    $1.50 144 

A.  The  Doctor.    Connor.     (Revcll.)    $1.50  108 

5.  Hilma.      Eldridge.      (Dodd,    Mead    & 

Co.)  $1.50 7^ 

6.  Half   a   Rogue.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill   Co.)   $1,50 68 
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CHRONICLE    AND     COMMENT 


When  the  news  came  a  few  weeks  ago 
of  the  death  of  Ian  Maclaren,  while  he 

was  on  a  lecturing  tour 
Lest  in  this  country,  we  found 

We  occasion    to    look    back 

Forget  among  the  files  of  eleven 

or  .twelve  years  ago  for 
some  of  the  contemporary  impressions  of 
his  first  great  popular  success,  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  In  more  ways  than 
one  those  old  files  made  odd,  interesting, 
and  not  altogether  unprofitable  reading. 
In  them  we  find  names,  then  hailed  as  of 
great  promise,  but  which  in  the  course  of 
the  brief  years  have  been  completely  for- 
gotten. There  are  other  names,  those  of 
most  of  the  men  and  women  who  stand 
for  the  literary  success  of  to-day,  for 
which  you  may  search  in  vain.  Their 
time  had  not  yet  come.  But  most  inter- 
esting of  all  is  it  to  study,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  1895,  those  sturdier  reputa- 
tions which  were  then  already  established 
and  which  still  in  some  measure  endure. 


In  189s  the  last  echoes  of  that  n^isy 
furore  which  greeted  Mr.  du  Maurijfer's 
Trilby  were  just  dying  away.  Although 
the  Adventures  and  the  Memoirs  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  had  appeared  a  jgar  or 
two  before,  the  science  of  deducttpi  was 
still  in  the  first  full  swing  of  its  American 
popularity.  Hall  Caine's  The  Manxman 
and  Anthony  Hope's  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda  were  still  new  books.  Max  Nor- 
dau's  Degeneration  was  being  widely 
read  and  discussed.  The  utterances  of 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Townsend's   Chimmie 


Fadden  were  being  quoted  by  thousands, 
who  saw  in  him  a  new  and  strange  field 
of  American  humour.  In  the  long  list  of 
his  novels,  Marion  Crawford  was  then 
no  farther  along  than  The  Ralstons, 
George  Meredith's  Lord  Ormont  ws^s  to 
be  found  occasionally  among  the  fists 
compiled  of  the  best  selling  boc^-^.-  Mr. 
Kipling  was  then  a  very  vi^al  force. 
Favourite  bits  from  Barrack  R^om  Bial- 
lads  and  The  Seven  Seas  were  bejng 
flung  about  enthusiastically,  ^tid  perhaps 
a  little  monotonously,  by  undergradwtes 
on  every  campus.  yndiergfac^uatC'^Jptib- 
lications  were  filled  witli/storiek'i^by&hly 
modelled  after,  those  of  Blaui jTales  fr\)fn 
the  Hills.  His  doings  f timished  .^copy" 
everywhere.'  The  B6ok!man  was  theil  in 
its  first  year,  and  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  issue  for  June  we  read  thaf'^ht  an- 
nouncement that  "Mr.  Kipling  is  IfOut 
to  return  to  India  is  exciting  a  great  jd(eal 
of  interest/', ,  We  are  ii&rtlper^  Itifoj^ed 
that  it  is  generally  rega:f ded  as  a  wise 
thing  for  him  to  do,  for  it  is  impossible 
that  even  such  a  genius  as  he  is  should 
long  be  able  to  reproduce  the  mystic  spirit 
of  India  while  living  in  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


The  three  books  which  during  the  five 
years  from  1894  to  1899  stand  out  by 
reason  of  a  popularity  that  was  almost 
sensational  have  the  point  in  common 
that  they  were,  to  all  practical  purposes, 
first  books.  Although  Peter  Ibbetson  was 
published  in  1891,  its  vogue  was  by  no 
means  great,  and  it  was  Trilby,  which 
had  been  planned  earlier,  that  established 
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Dli  Maiiritr's  riiimtatiuii  as  a  novelist  as 
well  as  a  draughtsman.  The  story  of  the 
posthumous  DaiHd  Harum  is  too  well 
known  to  need  retelling.  The  circum- 
stances in  the  case  of  Bcs'uic  the  Bonnie 


Brier  Bush,  the  sccuitd  hook  in  order  i; 
this  series  of  successes,  were  just  as  re 
markable.    A  year  before  these  annals  of  j 
Perthshire  parish  were  being  discussed  in 
everv  corner  of  Great  Britain  and  .-\mer- 
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ica,  the  author  ,lia<l  practically  written 
nothing..  Hi;  ha^  attained  the  compara- 
tively mature' ape  of  forty-five,  and  had 
long  been  a  }ea<ling  clergyman  in  Liver- 
pool, but  thai  was  ali. 


Although  he  was  born  in  Mannigtree, 


Essex,  where  liis  father,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  Excise,  was  stationed  at  the  time, 
John  Watson  was  a  pure  Scot,  and  it  was 
in  Scotland,  first  at  Perth  and  then  at 
Stirling,  that  the  formative  years  of  his 
childhood  were  pissed.  In  due  lime  he 
went  to  F.dinlmrgh  I'niversity,  and  when 
he  had  finished  his  studies  he  decided,  in 
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accordance  with  the  strong  'jiifilb  oi  liis 
father,  to  be  a  minister  of  'the  Free 
Church.  While  passing  through  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  New  College  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  forme4  deep  friendships  for 
such  men  as  Henry  Drummond,  George 
Adam  Smith,  and  James  Stalker,  who 
were  among  his  fellow  students.  There 
was  a  society.  The  Gaiety  Club,  which 
stall  meets  from  time  to  time.  After 
serving  as  assistant  at  a  church  in  Edin- 
burgh, John  Watson  became  minister 
of  the  Free  Church  in  I-ogiealmond,  the 
Drumtochty  of  his  stories.  His  congre- 
gation was  a  small  one,  but  he  found  the 
work  pleasant,  and  when  at  Logiealmond. 
he  had  literary  plans  very  much  like  those 
which  were  realised  twenty  years  later. 
It  was  self-distrust  alone  that  prevented 
him  from  going  on  with  the  book,  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  much  resembled 
Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  From  the 
little  Perthshire  parish  Mr.  Watson  went 
to  St.  Matthew's,  in  Glasgow,  as  the  col- 
league of  Doctor  Samuel  Miller,  and 
three  years  later  he  was  called  to  the 
church  in  Liverpool,  where  he  remained 
for  twentv-five  years. 


Arthur  Horriblow,  author  of  The  End 
of   the    Game,    served    his   literary    ap- 
prenticeship    in     news- 
j^^jjjjjj  paper  offices.     He  is  an 

Homblow  Englishman  by  birth  but 

has  resided  in  New  York 
for  a  number  of  years. 
He  has  seen  much  of  life  in  London, 
Paris  and  other  places.  He  was  a  re- 
porter in  Kansas  City  and  later  an  editor 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald. 
The  account  of  a  newspaper  being  rushed 
to  press,  which  makes  a  chapter  in  The 
End  of  the  Game,  is  largely  based  upon 
his  own  experience.  Six  years  ago  he 
becamtf  editor  of  the  Theatre  Magazine. 
Mr.  HCfnblow  has  a  reputation  as  a  suc- 
cessful'translator.  A  few  years  ago  his 
translations  of  the  novels  of  Gabriele 
d'Anminzio  attracted  much  attention  and 
praise  from  the  critics.  He  has  also 
written  several  plays.  A  recent  piece,  en- 
titled The  System  of  Dr.  Tarr,  based  on 
Poe's  fantastic  tale,  written  in  collabora- 
tion, had  more  than  one  hundred  per- 
formances' in  New  York  and  Boston. 
His  first  attempt  at  novel  writing  was 
The  Lion  a^  the  Mouse,  which  he  made 
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from  Charles  Klein's  play.    That  book  is 
now  in  its  sixtieth  thousand. 


The    most    pleasing    incident    of    the 
Peace   Conference   lately   held    in    New 
York      City      was     the 
A  effectual    squelching    of 

Public  Mr.  WilHam  T.  Stead  by 

Benefactor  Dr.    William    H.    Max- 

well, the  city  superinten- 
dent of  schools.  This  was  a  feat  which 
no  other  human  being  had  ever  before 


achieved.  Even  llie  English  courts  of 
law  had  attempted  the  task  in  vain,  Mr. 
Stead  had  traversed  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  everywhere  writing,  talking, 
and  bellowing,  with  an  utter  disregard 
for  anybody's  comfort  or  convenience.  In 
New  York  he  had  cursed  and  damned 
before  gatherings  of  clergymen  and  chil- 
dren ;  he  had  thrust  in  his  oar  with  regard 
to  all  sorts  of  matters  which  concerned 
him  no!  at  all.  Yet  every  one  appeared 
to  be  reduced  to  a  sort  of  impotence  be- 
fore the  whirring  of  this  human  wind- 
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mill.  No  one  had  the  nerve  and  the 
strong  will  to  rise  and  jam  him  down  into 
the  silence  which  best  befits  him.  But 
he  found  his  Waterloo  when  he  began  his 
corybantic  performances  at  that  session 
of  the  Peace  Conference  over  which  Dr. 
Maxwell  presided.  The  speakers  had 
agreed  to  limit  themselves  to  a  given 
period  of  time;  but  when  Stead  reached 
his  time-limit,  naturally  he  did  not  stop. 
He  never  does  stop.  He  kept  right  on  for 
about  five  seconds,  when  Dr.  Maxwell  in- 
formed him  that  his  time  was  up.  That 
made  no  difference  to  Stead.  He  was 
intending  to  talk  indefinitely.  But  Dr. 
Maxwell,  with  a  sharpness  and  vigour 
which  delighted  the  whole  assemblage, 
brought  the  blatant  Englishman  down 
from  his  perch  of  self-complacency  and 
actually  made  him  close  his  mouth  and 
Iteep  it  closed.  This  one  incident  alone 
would  have  justified  the  whole  Peace 
Conference.  We  hereby  offer  a  very 
large  bouquet  to  Dr.  Maxwell.  He  has 
deserved  well  of  the  Republic. 


An  eminent  English  scientist  who  at- 
tended the  Conference  was  asked  by  an 
American  friend : 

'*How  is  it  that  such  a  person  as  Mr. 
Stead  is  taken  seripusly  in  England  ?" 

The  Englishman  smiled  a  little  and 
then  replied: 

*'Why,  really,  you  know,  it  has  always 
been  such  a  puzzle  to  us  that  he  is  taken 
so  seriously  in  America!" 

No  one  has  any  right  to  impugn  the 
motives  which  lead  Mr.  Stead  to  deport 
himself  in  the  extraordinary  fashion  with 
which  every  one  is  familiar.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  he  is  sincere  and  well- 
meaning.  But  the  fact  remains  that  he 
represents  the  extreme  type  of  noisy  sen- 
sationalist, and  that  he  is  a  yellow  jour- 
nalist who  antedated  the  journalistic 
yellowness  of  our  American  news- 
papers. His  outrageous  "Modem  Baby- 
lon" articles  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
many  years  ago  cost  him  a  jail  sentence, 
which  he  served.  Since  then  he  has  kept 
out  of  prison  because  he  has  refrained 
from  exploiting  salaciousness ;  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  he  has  ever  ceased 


to  offend  good  taste  and  common  sense. 
He  is  always  rampant,  and  he  has  always 
shown  himself  a  mere  sensation-monger. 
He  cannot  do  anything  without  shocking 
the  sensibilities  of  people  of  refinement. 
The  titles  of  two  of  his  books — //  Christ 
Came  to  Chicago  and  Satan's  Invisible 
World — are  characteristic  of  the  man  and 
of  his  craving  for  notoriety.  It  would 
hardly  be  necessary  to  mention  him  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  so  many  Ameri- 
cans, otherwise  sensible  and  well-in- 
formed, seem  to  regard  Mr.  Stead  as  a 
sort  of  inspired  oracle  at  whose  feet  it 
is  a  privilege  to  sit.  Their  delusion  is  not 
only  pathetic  in  itself,  but  it  is  rather  dis- 
creditable to  our  national  intelligence. 


Looking  back  upon  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence and  the  subjects  which  it  discussed, 

it  would  seem  as  if  the 
The  Progress  wisest  words  to  which  it 
of  listened  were  the  words 

Arbitration  addressed  to  it  in  a  letter 

written  by  President 
Roosevelt.  This  letter  recalls  an  address 
made  to  a  like  conference  years  ago  by 
President  Harrison  in  Washington, 
These  conferences  undoubtedly  do  good 
in  that  they  foster  and  promote  a  general 
unwillingness  to  rush  hastily  into  war. 
They  help  the  movement  to  encourage 
arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  inter- 
national disputes.  But  that  war  will  ever 
be  eliminated  altogether  is  quite  unthink- 
able. The  American  delegates  at  the  first 
Hague  Conference  put  on  record  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  that  no  question  affect- 
ing the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of 
arbitration.  Germany  would  never  arbi- 
trate a  claim  as  to  its  rightful  possession 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  England  would  never 
arbitrate  a  dispute  concerning  its  practical 
sovereignty  over  Egypt.  There  are  many 
things  which  relate  to  national  pride  and 
to  national  honour  which  could  never  be 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  group  of 
foreign  judges,  no  matter  how  eminent 
or  how  upright 'these  might  be.  It  is 
indeed  open  to  question  whether,  in  some 
instances,  war  does  not  confer  greater  and 
more  lasting  benefits  than  could  ever  be 
achieved  through  arbitration.  Had  the 
seceding  Southern  States  in   1861   pre- 
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sented  their  case  before  such  a  tribunal 
as  that  which  is  now  established  at  The 
Hague,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  verdict 
would  have  been  given  in  their  favour 
and  that  the  American  Republic  would 
have  been  split  in  two.  The  historical 
argument  in  a  narrow  sense  pretty  nearly 
justified  the  Confederate  claims.  The 
geographical  argument  in  their  favour 
was  also  very  strong.  A  group  of  judges 
— Russian,  French,  Swiss,  and  German — 
would  have  decided  adversely  to  the 
North.  Yet  had  such  a  verdict  been 
given,  and  had  it  been  accepted  without 
question,  does  any  one  imagine  that  it 
would  have  been  advantageous  for  the 
people  who  now  constitute  the  United 
States  of  America?  The  centrifugal 
forces  would  have  been  so  strengthened 
as  ultimately  to  divide  the  whole  central 
portion  of  North  America  into  a  swarm 
of  petty  states  and  quarrelsome  republics 
resembling  Italy  before  1859,  or  Ger- 
many before  1866.  All  the  blood  and 
treasure  expended  in  the  Civil  War  are 
now  seen  to  have  been  well  expended, 
since  they  cemented  the  Union  into  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  empire  of  the 
modern  world — powerful  not  merely  in 
its  material  but  in  its  moral  energies, 
working  harmoniously  with  the  other 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples  for  the  spread  of 
the  highest  civilisation. 


Suppose,  again,  that  Russia  and  Japan 
had  submitted  their  disputes  to  arbitra- 
tion and  that  they  had  accepted  the  deci- 
sion of  The  Hague  Tribunal.  Japan 
would,  no  doubt,  have  received  some  ad- 
ditional rights  in  Corea;  and  Russia 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  compelled  to 
evacuate  Manchuria.  But  neither  coun- 
try would  have  been  much  better  oflF. 
Japan  would  still  have  been  regarded  as 
a  second-rate  and  inferior  Asiatic  power. 
Russia  would  still  have  been  held  fast  in 
the  grip  of  an  irresponsible  autocracy. 
Through  the  flames  of  war  and  its  terri- 
ble ordeal,  Japan  has  been  enabled  to 
take  its  place  among  the  leading  powers 
of  the  world ;  while  as  a  direct  result  of 
that  great  struggle,  Russia  has  burst  her 
fetters  and  is  moving  slowly  but  surely 
onward  toward  freedom  and  the  peace 


and  order  of  constitutional  government. 
The  horrors  of  Port  Arthur,  the  slaugh- 
ter of  thousands  upon  the  frozen  slopes 
of  eastern  Asia — these  were  dreadful  at 
the  time;  but  neither  Japanese  nor  Rus- 
sian will  now  assert  that  they  were  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  what  they  brought 
to  both  of  the  contending  nations. 
Those  who  prate  of  perpetual  peace  and 
smugly  tell  us  that  Christianity  condemns 
even  the  most  righteous  war,  should  re- 
member that  it  was  Christ  Himself  who 
said:  **I  came  not  to  send  peace  [on 
earth],  but  a  sword." 


We   should   like   to   have   a   word   in 
private  -with    Mr.    Meredith    Nicholson 

regarding  his  two  sue- 
To  Mr.  cessf  ul  books.  The  House 
Meredith  of  a  Thousand  Candles 
Nicholson            and  The  Port  of  Missing 

Men.  We  have  reaa 
these  two  books  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest. In  fact,  we  have  enjoyed  them 
so  much  that  what  we  have  to  say  to 
Mr.  Nicholson  is  not  prompted  by  a  de- 
sire to  carp,  but  rather  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion which  we  trust  may  be  helpful  to 
him  in  the  future.  Mr.  Nicholson's  gen- 
eral theory  of  fiction  seems  to  require 
him  to  end  each  of  his  novels  with  a 
scene  in  which  a  party  of  men  heavily 
armed  tries  to  round  up  another  party  of 
men  also  well  provided  with  weapons. 
There  ensues  a  fierce  and  continuous 
fusillade  at  point-blank  range  and  lasting 
for  a  long  time.  The  amount  of  ammu- 
nition expended  from  revolvers,  rifles  and 
shotguns  must  be  very  considerable.  Yet 
no  one  ever  seems  to  be  seriously  hurt. 
Thus,  in  the  first  novel,  Glenarm  and  his 
party  blaze  away  with  revolvers  at  the 
sheriflF  and  his  party,  who  reply  with 
shotguns  and  pistols.  They  are  all  in 
one  room.  Still,  there  are  no  casualties. 
So,  in  the  second  novel,  the  foreign  vil- 
lains and  the  friends  of  Armitage  empty 
whole  stacks  of  cartridges  at  each  other. 
The  rifles  crack  sharply,  the  revolvers 
spit  viciously.  Nevertheless,  the  only 
death  is  that  of  the  burly  Servian  assas- 
sin ;  and  he  is  not  hit  by  a  bullet,  but  tum- 
bles down  into  a  ravine  where  he  breaks 
his  neck. 
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Of  course  the  real  reason  for  this  dis- 
appointing absence  of  bloodshed  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Nicholson  makes  his 
combats  occur  in  unromantic  Indiana 
and  in  peaceful  Virginia.  If  anybody  were 
really  hurt,  there  would  be  a  coroner's  in- 
quest and  unpleasant  proceedings  in  the 
criminal  courts  which  would  interfere 
with  the  comfort  of  Mr.  Nicholson's  he- 
roes and  postpone  indefinitely  their  mar- 
riages. This  is  why  Indiana  is  less 
suitable  for  romantic  events  than  Ruri- 
tania,  where  Black  Michael  and  Rudolf 
Rassendyll  can  have  it  out  in  true  med- 
iaeval fashion,  and  where  a  few  deaths 
are  of  no  particular  consequence.  When 
Mr.  Nicholson  writes  another  book  we 
hope  that  he  will  lay  his  scene  in  some 
quarter  of  the  world  where  they  don't 
stick  at  trifles  and  that  he  will  make  at 
least  some  of  his  characters  better  marks- 
men. We  really  couldn't  stand  another 
novel  where  there  is  so  much  shooting 
and  so  little  bloodshed.  The  excitement 
would  become  very  mild,  for  we  should 
know  in  advance  that  nothing  was  really 
going  to  happen,  after  all. 


This  at  least  must  be  conceded.  Petu- 
lant resentment  of  criticism  is  no  longer 

an     American     national 
The  characteristic.  There  may 

Deadly  have  been  some  modem 

Parallel  justification      for      Kip- 

ling's 

Which  knowledge  vexes  him  a  space. 

But  while  reproof  around  him  rings, 
He  turns  a  keen,   untroubled  face 

Home  to  the  instant  need  of  things. 

Enslaved,  illogical,  elate, 

He  greets  the  embarrassed  gods,  nor  fears 
To  shake  the  iron  hand  of  Fate, 

Or  match  with  Destiny  for  beers. 

But  when  he  wrote : 

Blatant,  he  bids  the  world  bow  down. 
Or  cringing,  begs  a  crumb  of  praise. 

he  had  in  mind  the  American  pictured  by 
Dickens  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit  and 
AmericanNotes,  It  may  not  be  altogether 
to  our  credit.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we 
have  grown  calloused.  But  the  old  pee- 
vish irritability  in  the  face  of  transatlantic 


misinterpretation,  abuse,  or  even  well- 
founded  criticism  no  longer  exists. 
Otherwise  matters  do  not  seem  to  have 
changed  greatly.  For  example,  Mr. 
Whibley's  opinion  of  American  journal- 
ism, expressed  in  last  month's  Bookman, 
and  the  impressions  of  Charles  Dickens 
on  the  same  subject  as  narrated  seventy 
years  ago  in  the  pages  of  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit  are  not  materially  different.  We  are 
bound  to  concede  that  there  is  consider- 
able justice  in  the  British  view  of  our 
journalism;  but  we  may  add  that  there 
is  a  very  scandalous  and  quite  true  article 
to  be  written  about  the  London  ha'penny 
papers. 


What  picture  of  its 
world  does  the  Yellow 
Press  present?  A  pic- 
ture of  colossal  folly 
and  unpardonable  in- 
discretion. If  there  be 
a  museum  which  pre- 
serves these  screaming 
sheets,  this  is  the  sort 
of  stuff  which  in  two 
thousand  years  will 
puzzle  the  scholars : 
"Mrs.  Jones  won't  ad- 
mit Wedding,"  "Mil- 
lionaires Bet  on  a 
Snake  Fight,"  "Chi- 
cago Church  Girl  Ac- 
c  u  s  e  s  Millionaire," 
"Athletes  make  John 
D.  forget  his  Money." 
These  are  a  few  pearls 
hastily  strung  together, 
and  they  show  what 
jewels  of  intelligence 
are  most  highly  prized 
by  the  Greatest  De- 
mocracy on  earth. 
Now  and  again  the 
editor  takes  his  read- 
ers into  his  confidence 
and  asks  them  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of 
persons  whom  they 
will  never  know.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  char- 
acteristic problem  set 
by  an  editor  whose 
knowledge  of  his  pub- 
lic exceeds  his  respect 


"Here's  this  morn- 
ing's New  York 
Sewer !  Here's  this 
morning's  New  York 
Stabber !  Here's  the 
New  York  Family 
Spy!  Here's  the  New 
York  Private  Listener ! 
Here's  the  New  York 
Peeper !  Here's  the 
New  York  Plunderer! 
Here's  the  New  York 
Keyhole  Reporter ! 
Here's  the  New  York 
Rowdy  Journal! 
Here's  all  the  New 
York  papers!  Here's 
full  particulars  of  the 
patriotic  loco-foco 
movement  yesterday, 
in  which  the  Whigs 
was  so  chawed  up; 
and  the  last  Alabama 
gouging  case;  and  the 
interesting  Arkansas 
dooel  with  Bowie 
knives;  and  all  the 
Political,  Commercial, 
and  Fashionable 
News.  Here  they  are ! 
Here  they  are !  Here's 
the  papers,  here's  the 
papers !" 

"Here's  the  Sewer !" 
cried  another.  "Here's 
the  New  York  Sewer! 
Here's  to-day's  Sewer, 
with  a  full  account  of 
the      Ball      at      Mrs. 
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for  the  decencies  of 
life :  "What  Mrs. 
Washington  ought  to 
do.  Her  husband 
Wall  Street  Broker. 
Got  tired  of  Her  and 
Deserted.  But  Mrs. 
Washington,  who  still 
loves  him  dearly,  is 
determined  to  win  him 
back.  And  here  is  the 
Advice  of  the  Readers 
of  this  Journal."  Is  it 
not  monstrous — this 
interference  with  the 
privacy  of  common 
citizens?  And  yet  this 
specimen  has  an  air  of 
dignity  compared  with 
the  grosser  exploits  of 
the  hired  eavesdropper. 
Not  long  since  there 
appeared  in  a  Sunday 
paper  a  full  list,  with 
portraits  and  biogra- 
phies, of  all  the  ladies 
in  New  York  who  are 
habitual  drunkards. 
From  which  it  is  clear 
that  the  law  of  libel 
has  sunk  into  oblivion, 
and  that  the  cowhide 
is  no  longer  a  fashion- 
able weapon. 


White's  last  night, 
where  all  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  New 
York  was  assembled, 
with  the  Sewer*s  own 
particulars  of  the 
private  lives  of  all  the 
ladies  that  was  there! 
Here's  the  Sewer ! 
Here's  some  of  the 
twelfth  thousand  of 
the  New  York  Sewer! 
Here's  the  Sewer's  ex- 
posure of  the  Wall 
Street  Gang,  and  the 
Sewer's  exposure  of  the 
Washington  Gang,  and 
the  Sewer's  exclusive 
account  of  a  flagrant  act 
of  dishonesty  com- 
mitted by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  when  he 
was  eight  years  old; 
now  communicated,  at 
a  great  expense,  by  his 
own  nurse.  Here's  the 
Sewer !  Here's  the 
New  York  Sewer, 
in  its  twelfth  thou- 
sand, with  a  whole 
column  of  New  York- 
ers to  be  shown  up, 
and  all  their  names 
printed !  Here's  the 
Sewer's  article  upon 
the  Judge  that  tried 
him,  day  afore  yester- 
day, for  libel,  and  the 
Sewer's  tribute  to  the 
independent  jury  that 
didn't  convict  him,  and 
the  Sewer's  account  of 
what  they  might  have 
expected  if  they  had!" 


If  the  modem  American  yellow  jour- 
nalist is  utterly  cynical  in  regard  to  his 

own  profession,  speaks 
of  the  sheet  with  which 
he  is  at  the  moment 
allied  with  an  irrever- 
ence which  borders  on 
contempt,  and  takes  no  shame  in  telling 
of   his    experiences   '*being   thrown   off 


Prizes 

of 

Journalism 


doorsteps,"  the  exponent  of  our  more  re- 
spectable journalism  is  too  often  inclined 
to  regard  himself  and  his  particular  news- 
paper with  a  seriousness  which  is  at  times 
almost  comical.  Those  bright  young  men 
with  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  humorous  do 
not  always  possess  the  saving  sense  of 
humour.  That  they  should  believe  im- 
plicitly in  themselves  and  their  pro- 
fession, and  cherish  the  idea  that  the  sun 
rises  of  a  morning  only  that  men  may 
have  light  by  which  to  read  the  news- 
paper that  they  have  helped  to  make,  is  in 
itself  perfectly  proper  and  praiseworthy, 
but  at  times  their  gravity  resembles  that 
of  the  young  man  of  letters  who,  with 
exaggerated  formality,  will  speak  of  "Mr. 
Thackeray*'  or  "Mr.  Dickens"  or  "Mr. 
Milton."  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
that  little  world  of  the  dignified  Ameri- 
can newspaper  office  is  a  very  narrow 
one  indeed. 


This  life  of  the  newspaper  office  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  two  or  three 
plays,  several  novels,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  short  stories,  some  of  them  of  very 
excellent  quality.  The  various  phases  of 
newspaper  making  in  many  magazine 
articles  and  journalism  as  a. career  has 
been  the  subject  of  various  books.  Among 
the  latter  we  can  recall  none  that  seems 
saner  or  more  practical  than  Mr.  John  L. 
Given's  recently  published  Making  a 
Nezvspapcr,  although  here  and  there  are 
slight  indications  of  that  solemnity  to 
which  we  alluded  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. Mr.  Given  imparts  a  vast  amount 
of  elementary  information,  but  that  was 
perhaps  necessary,  and  the  book  on  the 
whole  makes  very  interesting  reading. 
One  chapter  treats  of  "the  prizes  in  jour- 
nalism," which,  differing  from  Mr. 
Given,  we  think  are  generally  underrated. 
According  to  this  chapter,  the  greatest 
yearly  income  received  by  a  daily  news- 
paper writer  in  the  United  States  can  be 
set  down  at  about  $50,000.  The  author  ob- 
viously has  in  mind  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane, 
who  prepares  the  highly  seasoned  edi- 
torials that  appear  in  eccentric.  t3rpe  in 
the  Hearst  newspapers.  The  next  high- 
est amount,  also  received  by  only  one 
man,  is  about  $35,000.  Two  or  three 
others  get  something  like  $20,000  each, 
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and  fifteen  or  twenty  more  receive  over 
$10,000.  It  is  estimated  that  salaries  of 
$5000  a  year  or  over  are  paid  to  about 
three  hundred  newspaper  men.  Mr. 
Given  places  the  pay  of  an  experienced 
war  correspondent  with  a  reputation  at 
about  one  hundred  dollars  a  week.  Per- 
haps this  is  accurate,  but  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  add  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recent  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis  was  receiving 
something  like  ten  times  this  amount  for 
marking  time  in  Tokio. 


"On  morning  papers  in  New  York 
editors-in-chief  and  managing  editors 
ordinarily  receive  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000  a  year.  City  editors'  salaries 
range  from  $4000  to  $7500,  while  tele- 
graph editors  receive  from  $2000  to 
$3000.  Editorial  writers  average  $5000, 
but  there  are  a  few  men  of  long  service 
and  extraordinary  ability  who  pass  the 
$10,000  mark.     Night  city  editors  earn 
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about  $4000  a  year.  On  evening  papers 
the  editors-in-chief  and  managing  edi- 
tors get  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $7500; 
city  editors  from  $3000  to  twice  this 
amount,  and  telegraph  editors  from 
$1500  to  $2500  ;  while  salaries  of  editorial 
writers  range  between  $2500  and  $5000. 
For  a  dramatic  critic  on  either  a  morning 
or  an  evening  paper  $3000  is  good  pay, 
while  art  critics  and  book  reviewers  with- 
out reputations  earn  about  $2000.  Papers 
which  make  a  specialty  of  financial  news 
pay  the  editor  who  looks  after  its  col- 
lection and  preparation  for  publication 
anywhere  from  $2500  to  $6500  a  year. 
An  exchange  editor's  salary  ranges  from 
$1500  to  $2500  a  year,  and  in  his  class 
are  the  majority  of  the  special  department 
editors.  The  sporting  editor,  though, 
usually  gets  more  than  do  other  depart- 
ment heads.  The  pay  of  a  Sunday  edi- 
tor is  about  $3000  a  year  unless  he  is  one 
of  the  two  or  three  men  who  have  charge 
of  the  supplements  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  are  not  under  the  supervision 
of  a  managing  editor,  in  which  case  he 
may  get  $5000." 


The  theme  chosen  hy  Miss   Marjorie  brated  by  Aytoun  in  his  Lays  of  the  Scot- 

Bowen  for  her  new  novel.  The  Master  tish  Cavaliers.  The  massacre  was  planned 

of     Stair,     acquires     a  and   executed    by    the    Campbells   upon 

The                      special   interest   in   view  their  hereditary   enemies,  the   Macdon- 

Glencoe               of  certain  autobiographi-  aids,    under    circumstances    that    threw 

Massacre             cal  facts  concerning  the  much   discredit   upon   the  then  govem- 

young       writer.         The  ment  and  brought  about  the  downfall  and 

Master  of  SlaW  is  built  up  around  that  disgrace    of    Sir    John    Dalrymple,    the 

famous   episode   in    Scotch   history,   the  Master  of   Stair,   who  was   Minister  of 

massacre   of   Glencoe.   which   was    cele-  Scotland  and  who  is  the  hero  of  Miss 
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Bowen's  novel.  It  is  now  said  that  Miss 
Boweti  is  herself  a  Campbell,  her  real 
name  being  Gabrielle  Vere  Campbell,  and 
that  she  is  therefore  one  of  the  very  clan 
that  visited  such  vengeance  upon  its 
enemies  two  centuries  ago.    Miss  Camp- 


for  The  Leopard  and  the  Lily,  an  earlier 
written  story,  was  the  approaching  sale 
at  Sotheby's  of  a  letter  containing  the 
order  for  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  dated 
February  14,  1692.  The  letter  was  from 
Major    Duncannon    to    Captain    Robert 


bell,  however,  has  discovered  certain 
documentary  evidence  showing  that  the 
massacre  was  not  altogether  the  inhuman, 
cold-blooded  slaughter  that  has  been  rep- 
resented in  history.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  substitution  of  The  Master  of  Stair 


Campbell,  and  it  is  said  that  the  discovery 
of  it  was  among  some  old  papers  in 
Australia.  ^ 

Astounding  as  it  sounds,  the  feud  spirit 
still  persists  here  and  there  among  the 
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descendants  of  the  old  clansmen.  Per- 
haps Miss  Bowen,  living  in  this  enlight- 
ened age.  and  brought  up  as  she  was  in 
London  and  Paris,  never  realised  that  she 
possessed  any  "hereditary  foes"  until  a 
year  or  two  ago,  when  she  had  the  follow- 


ing personal  experience.  She  was  at  a  ball, 
and  she  noticed  there  a  man  who  was  the 
best  dancer  in  the  room  and  who  had  not 
been  presented  to  her.  When  slie  com- 
mented upon  the  fact  to  some  one  she 
received  this  reply:  "Oh,  yes,  he  is  the 
best  dancer  here,  and   we  wanted  very 


these  modern  days  resuscitating  the  old 
feuds  between  the  Macdonalds  and  the 
Campbells.  There  was  a  note  in  the  Eng- 
lish papers  not  long  ago  that  in  Australia 
a  Macdonald  and  Campbell  sat  side  by 
side,  wild  words  arose  over  the  Glencoe 
Massacre,  and  the  Macdonald  offered  the 
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Campbell  the  blade  of  the  knife,  which  is 
a  deadly  insult  in  Scotland.  Quite  re- 
cently the  Macdonalds  all  over  the  north 
o£  Britain  were  very  much  worked  up  by 
the  story  that  a  number  of  Campbells 
mounted  had  ridden  laughing  and  jeer- 
ing through  Glencoe. 


Rhastia,  who  is  also  incognito.  During 
the  time  that  the  tale  was  running  serially 
there  were  many  surmises  as  to  the  orig- 
inals from  whom  the  characters  were 
drawn.  A  recent  letter  from  Mrs. 
Williamson  throws  some  light  upon  this 
id  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  book. 


The  heroine  of  the  latest  novel  by 
C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson  is  a  German 

princess  with  English 
"The  and  American  blood   in 

Princess  her  veins  who,  while  liv- 

Virginia"  ing     incognito     in      the 

Rhjetian  Alps,  meets  and 
falls  in  love  with  the  young  Emperor  of 


The  Princess  Virginia  was  begun  when 
the  authors  were  staying  at  an  old  castle 
in  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  Partly  the  idea 
of  the  heroine  came  from  Princess 
Helene  d'Orleans,  who  used  to  live  near 
Kingston  in  an  old  house  lent  by  the 
queen.  "She  was  such  a  pretty  girl," 
writes  Mrs.  Williamson,  "so  full  of  fun 
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and  high  spirits,  and  thought  of  such 
amusing  things  to  do.  She  and  Princess 
Maud,  now  Queen  of  Norway,  used  both 
to  take  the  names  of  Miss  'So-and-So' 
and  go  about  visiting  their  companions. 
We  were  in  Austria  just  at  the  time  when 
one  of  the  Austrian  Grand  Dukes  was 
about  to  make  one  of  the  romantic  love 


matdies  ilie  Austrians  are  always  want- 
ing to  make,  and  we  also  saw  some 
beautiful  ceremonies  and  attended  siame 
of  the  charming  entertainments  given  at 
the  time  of  the  emperor's  birthday;  so 
altogether  this  is  the  way  the  story  came 
to  us,  and,  of  course,  it  isn't  half  as 
romantic  as  the   real   story  of  the   old 


wonderful  liut  somewhat  like  the  ' 
we  described  in  the  book,  but  The  Prin- 
cess Virginia  hut  was  exactly  like  one  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Austrian  noblemen,  and  we 
had  lunch  there,  but  there  wasn't  quite 
such  a  scramble  to  reach  it  as  that  which 
is  in  the  story." 


i 
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The  career  of  Arthur  Paterson,  whose 
new  novel,  John  Glynn,  will  be  reviewed 
next  monlh,  has  been  a 
Arthur  ^^""y    Peculiar   one.     He 

PattTBon  was    born    in    Oieshire^ 

England,    m    1862,    ana 
after   finishing   his   edu- 
cation  came   to  America  in   the   search 


sation  Society,  which  does  work  similar 
to  that  of  our  University  Settlement. 
From  his  experiences  in  this  field  is 
drawn  much  of  the  material  of  John 
.Glynn.  Mr.  Paterson's  other  publica- 
(mns'-are:  The  Better  Man.  A  Partner 
frptn  the  West,  The  Dau^btcr  of  the  Nez 
Percti,  A  Man  of  his  Word.  A  Son  of 


for  fortune.  ,  For  some  years  he  was  a 

ranchman,  first  in  New  Mexico  and 
afterward  in  western  Kansas.  Returning 
to  England,  he  was  for  some  time  in  busi- 
ness in  Birkenhead,  and  then  became  sec- 
retary of  the  London  Charitable  Organi- 


the  Plains,  For  Freedom's  Sake,  Father 

and  Son,  The  Gospel  Writ  in  Steel, 
Cromwell's  Own,  Oliver  Cromwell,  A 
Biography,  Colonel  Cromwell,  An  His- 
torical Drama,  The  King's  Agent,  and 
The  Haunts  of  Tennyson. 


THE   OXFORD    PAGEANT 


■  HE  classic,  immemorial 
■.peace  which  usually 
B  broods  over  the  grey 
I  walls  and  quiet  quad- 
■aiigles  of  Oxford  is  to 
ibe  disturbed  this  summer 
flby  unprecedented  excite- 
ments. Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  thing 
that  has  not  occurred  before  within  living 
memory,  a  contested  election  to  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  University,  broke  in 
upon  the  academic  calm ;  and  the  Com- 
memoration over  which  Lord  Curzon  has 
announced  his  intention  of  presiding  in 
person  will  glitter  not  only  with  the 
rarely  visible  gold  embroidery  of  the 
Chancellor's  gorgeous  gown,  but  with  the 
splendours  of  the  pageant.  The  success 
■  of  the  impressive  spectacle  in  which  last 
year  Warwick  offered  a  vivid  realisation 
of  its  thousand  years  of  history  has 
stirred  more  than  one  ancient  town  to 
emulation.  Remote  Sherborne  was  the 
first  to  catch  the  fever ;  and  now  it  is  an- 
nounced that  simultaneously  with  the 
Oxford  pageant,  Romsey  in  Hampshire 
is  to  celebrate  the  thousandth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  its  abbey  by  a  similar 
display,  in  which  the  carrying  of  the  body 
of  William  Riifus  through  the  town  on 
its  way  to  Winchester  will  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  scenes  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  cart  is  to  be  driven  by  a 
man  who  not  only  bears  the  name,  but  is 
believed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  char- 
coal-burner who  in  iioo  conveyed  the 
corpse  to  its  resting-place. 

These  spectacles,  like  a  dramatised  ver- 
sion of  the  linked  episodes  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  illustrate 
vividly  the  venerable  age  and  impressive 
continuity  of  English  life;  but  there  is  no 
place  in  England  where  a  richer  series  of 
varied  tableaux  could  be  evolved  from  the 
chronicles  of  the  past  than  at  Oxford. 
The  labour  involved  in  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  such  a  design  is  well-nigh  incon- 
ceivable. No  less  than  five  thousand 
volunteer  assistants  are  to  take  part  in  its 
presentation,  two  scenes  alone  requiring 
eight  hundred  performers.  At  this  mo- 
ment many  fair  heads  are  bent  anxiously 
.    over    brightly   coloured    stuffs    through 


which  busy  needles  flash  in  and  out  for 
the  making  of  the  costumes  according  to 
the  precise  instructions  of  antiquarian  cor- 
rectness, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  D.  C. 
Calthrop,  one  of  the  foremost  living 
authorities  on  English  historical  dress. 
Besides  those  which  are  made  by  the 
wearers,  over  three  thousand  will  be  sup- 
plied at  a  moderate  rental  by  the  official 
costumer ;  and  the  amount  of  thought  and 
responsibility  involved  in  this  detail  alone 
may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  suits  of  armour,  for  instance,  consist 
of  twenty  to  thirty  separate  pieces.  But 
not  onlyis  the  eye  to  be  delighted  byevery 
allurement  of  artistic  grace  and  harmony 
of  colour — in  a  number  of  scenes  dramatic 
dialogue  will  aid  to  deepen  the  impres- 
sion. This  part  of  the  work  has  been 
done  by  such  distinguished  writers  as  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman,  Professors  Raleigh 
and  Oman,  Mr.  Laurence  Housman,  and 
Mr.  A.  D.  Godley;  the  instrumental  and 
vocal  music  which  is  to  accompany  some 
of  the  scenes  will  be  supervised  by  Sir 
Hubert  Parry,  the  professor  of  music; 
while  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Irving  and  other  well-known  theatrical 
people  are  giving  the  undertaking  the 
benefit  of  their  knowledge  of  stagecraft. 
Under  the  immediate  eye  of  Mr.  Frank 
Lascelles,  the  Master  of  the  Pageant,  dili- 
gent rehearsals  on  the  ground  have  been 
in  progress  ever  since  the  second  week  in 
April. 

No  better  spot  could  have  been  chosen 
for  the  scene  of  the  pageant  than  the 
stretch  of  velvety  greensward  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  peaceful  Cherwell  with  the 
Isis — the  poignantly  beautiful  tower  of 
Magdalen  rising  majestic  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  whole  scene.  The  grand 
stand,  entirely  covered,  holding  five  thou- 
sand spectators,  will  be  erected  with  its 
back  to  Magdalen  Bridge,  so  that  nothing 
out  of  character  will  obtrude  itself  upon 
the  vision.  The  royal  box  in  the  centre 
will  be  occupied  not  only,  it  is  rumoured, 
by  the  King,  hut  also  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  The  EncEenia,  the  nearest  Ox- 
ford analogy  to  an  American  Commence- 
ment, will  take  place  on  June  26th,  and 
three  hours  on  each  afternoon  of  the  next 
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six  week-days  will  be  filled  by  the  shift- 
ing glories  of  the  pageant.  The  seats  are 
divided  into  three  tiers,  at  prices  ranging 
from  five  shillings  to  a  guinea.  In  spite 
of  the  great  expense  of  the  production, 
there  should  be  a  handsome  sum  to  divide 
among  the  local  charities,  which  will  be 
the  direct  beneficiaries — although  the  in- 
flux of  visitors  from  all  quarters  (a 
month  ago  not  less  than  a  thousand 
Americans  were  said  to  have  announced 
their  purpose  to  be  present)  will  put  still 
larger  sums  into  the  pockets  of  the  towns- 
people, and  the  rumour  runs  that  an 
enterprising  firm  of  tourist  agents  has 
already  pre-empted  all  the  rooms  which 
are  usually  at  the  disposal  of  sight- 
seers. 

Those  who  are  lucky  enough  to  go  at 
this  time  from  America  will  see  a  very 
different  place  from  the  still,  lifeless  shell, 
which  is  all  that  most  of  our  travelling 
countrymen,  visiting  it  as  they  do  in 
August,  in  the  depths  of  the  "Long," 
when  the  living  spirit  has  absolutely  gone 
out  of  it,  see  of  Oxford.  They  will  find 
the  Rhodes  scholars — who,  by  the  way, 
it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say.  have  made 
a  distinctly  favourable  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  University — ready  to 
lionise  them  to  their  heart's  content ;  and 
they  will  see  the  bearers  of  many  famous 
names  in  the  present,  besides  the  counter- 
feit presentments  of  the  great  men  of  the 
past. 

Those  who  think  of  going,  as  well  as 
the  larger  number  who  must  be  content 
to  "let  the  Fancy  roam,"  will  be  glad  to 
have  some  description  in  detail  of  the 
nature  of  the  spectacle  to  be  offered.  The 
first  two  scenes,  then,  emerge  from  the 
dim  antiquity  which  lies  (unless  we  are 
sufficiently  uncritical  to  accept  the  hoary 
legend  that  makes  King  Alfred  the  earli- 
est of  college  founders)  beyond  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  University.  They  are  the 
arrival  in  727  of  Saint  Frideswide,  about 
whose  convent  clustered  the  first  houses 
of  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis, 
and  the  coronation  of  the  Danish  Har- 
old I.,  son  of  Canute,  by  Archbishop 
Ethelnoth  of  Canterbury,  in  1037.  Next 
we  shall  stand  by  the  cradle  of  the  infant 
University,  which  was  to  grow  into  so 
fair  and  stately  a  mother  of  famous  sons, 
and  witness  the  coming   (mo)   of  the 


first  recorded  teacher,  Thibaiit  d'Es- 
tampes.  a  priest  of  Caen.  Fifty  vears 
later  Henry  II.,  who  spent  much  time  in 
his  palace  of  Beaumont,  near  the  present 
Worcester  College,  is  shown  in  two 
scenes — walking  by  the  river  with  his 
wife  Eleanor  and  the  unhappy  tertiuin 
quid,  who  is  consoled  for  her  misfortunes 
by  wearing  to  all  time  the  proud  title  of 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  making  a  state 
entry  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  cit- 
izens, to  whom  he  grants  a  charter  still 
extant  among  the  cherished  possessions 
of  the  town.  From  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  mar\'ellous  age  when  (although 
Compayre  in  his  History  of  Educaiion 
dismisses  it  with  a  single  scornful  and 
inaccurate  paragraph)  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge had  more  students  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  England  than  the 
larger  numbers  of  New  York  City  send 
to  our  colleges,  the  only  tableau  is  one 
showing  a  demonstration  of  scientific 
wonders  by  Roger  Bacon.  The  famous 
struggle  between  "town  and  gown"  on 
St.  Scholastica's  day,  1354,  offers  an  ani- 
mated scene,  during  which  a  scholar,  be- 
ing a  child  of  the  Muses,  not  of  Medea, 
is  killed  coram  popiih;  and  later  the 
Chancellor  summons  the  leading  towns- 
men to  bear  the  King's  sentence  on  their 
contumacy. 

There  are  certain  "old,  unhappy,  far-ofi 
things"  which  still  hold  too  much  inflam- 
mable material  for  representation.  The 
fire  to  whose  cleansing  Cranmer  stretched 
out  his  offending  right  hand,  though  its 
flames  light  up  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
incidents  in  Oxford  history,  may  not  be 
rekindled ;  and  though  the  repression  of 
the  Lollards  (1411)  might  seem  scarcely 
a  burning  question,  it  has  been  decided 
to  omit  the  scene  in  which  Archbishop 
Arundel  was  originally  intended  to  be 
checked  in  his  pursuit  of  heretics  by  the 
proctor's  assertion  of  the  liberties  of 
the  University,  as  in  a  dramatic  nine- 
teenth-century episode  two  other  valiant 
proctors  interposed  their  veto  to  stop  the 
partisan  persecution  of  William  George 
Ward.  A  masque  of  the  mediaeval  curric- 
ulum, closing  the  first  part,  presenis  the 
seven  liberal  arts  and  the  three  philoso- 
phies: two  students  have  the  choice  of 
Hercules  put  before  them,  and  while  one 
elects  theology,  the  other  turns  aside  to 
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follow  the  meretricious  allurements  of  the 
joy  of  life. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  stately 
procession,  in  which  Wolsey, 

I  hat  once  trod  the  ways  ot  glory, 
And   sounded   all   the  depths  and   shoals  of 

honour, 
moves  to  receive  his  brilliant  young  sov- 
ereign, with  Catherine  of  Aragon  by  his 
side  (1518),  to  discuss  the  project  of 
founding  Cardinal  College — of  which  the 
red  hat  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  Christ 
Church  is  almost  the  only  reminder.  Two 
contrasting  scenes  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  are  unified  by  the  presence  in 
both  of  the  aspiring  Dudley.  In  one, 
tragedy  comes  sweeping  by,  as  the 
mournful  funeral  procession  (1560)  con- 
veys the  body  of  his  unfortunate  young 
wife.  Amy  Robsart,  from  Cumnor  Place, 
three  miles  away,  to  its  sepulttire  in  St. 
Mary's — not  without  dark  whisperings  in 
the  crowd  of  his  suspected  connivance  at 
her  death.  In  the  other  (1566),  basking 
in  the  full  sunshine  of  "greatest  Glori- 
ana's"  favour,  as  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Leicester  receives  the  Queen  on 
her  state  entry,  carried  shoulder  high  by 
six  of  her  gentlemen  in  a  litter  hung  with 
cloth  of  gold.  Again  the  scene  changes ; 
Elizabeth  is  dead,  and  her  "cousin  of 
Scotland"  is  now  ( 1605)  upon  the 
throne.  But  to  the  twentieth-century 
spectators  James  is  not  the  central  figure. 
As  the  royal  party,  escorted  by  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  passes  along  the  broad 
street  opposite  St.  John's,  a  stage  has 
been  erected  on  which  the  three  witches 
of  Macbeth  are  playing  their  parts, 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  William 
Shakespeare,  come  for  the  purpose  from 
London,  There  are  three  scenes  from 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.— the  happy  days 
{1636),  with  the  King  and  Queen  landing 


from  the  state  barge  to  be  received  at  the 
waterside  by  Archbishop  Laud  as  chan- 
cellor, while  a  stately  pavane  is  danced 
on  the  bank  in  their  honour;  the  early 
time  of  the  civil  war  (1643),  and  Charles 
riding  out  of  Oxford  with  an  escort  of 
troopers  to  meet  his  queen,  who  arrives 
from  the  north  in  a  gilded  coach ;  and 
the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary army  ( 1646),  in 'which  the  royal- 
ist forces  march  out  with  all  the  honours 
of  war,  amid  the  scarcely  concealed 
sorrow  of  those  whom  they  leave  behind 
them  in  the  "home  of  lost  causes." 

Only  two  more  scenes  remain,  of  which 
the  more  historic  depicts  the  expulsion 
of  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  by  James  II, 
{1687)  for  their  refusal  to  install  the 
Catholic  candidate  for  the  presidency 
favoured  by  him.  Here,  as  in  every 
episode,  a  wealth  of  detail  at  once  pic- 
turesque and  historically  accurate  has 
been  carefully  grouped  around  the  central 
incident.  Maidens  clad  in  white  strew 
flowers  l)efore  the  King;  the  constables 
of  each  parish  advance  with  their  staves 
of  office,  followed  by  the  guilds  of  the 
glovers,  cordwainers,  tailors,  and  mercers 
with  their  ensigns;  and  poor  people  are 
brought  into  the  royal  presence  to  be 
touched  for  the  King's  Evil.  The  final 
scene  is  a  century  later,  when,  in  1785,  the 
state  barge  of  George  III.  is  rowed 
slowly  up  the  river  to  the  strains  of 
Handel's  Wafer  Music.  The  coaches  of 
the  country  gentry  and  the  sedan  chairs 
of  the  townsfolk  have  come  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  the  gallants  and  toasts  of  the 
period  are  there  in  all  their  bravery  to 
lend  brilliancy  to  the  scene;  while  in  the 
background  are  still  the  grey,  unchang- 
ing towers  that  have  looked  down  upon 
so  much  of  the  story  of  England's  past. 
A.  I.  dii  P.  Coleman. 


THE    GATES    OF    CHILDHOOD 

BY   AGNES   LEE 

{From  the  French  of  Fernand  Gregh) 

I 

Come  hither,  fluttering  figures  that  have  shone 
Across  the  years'  white  threshold!     Sweetly  stir, 
O  visions  of  the  children  that  we  were ! 
Wave  from  afar  your  rosy  gonfalon; 
Tell  me  not  all  the  April  flowers  are  gone ; 
Deck  woods  for  me,  a  happy  wanderer; 
Show  me  the  house  that  speaks  so  soft  of  her, 
And  let  me  through  a  mist  of  tears  dream  on. 

Now  let  the  pale  marmoreal  gods  advance. 

Bring  forth  from  out  the  shadowy  boughs  the  faun, 

Fingering  a  phantom  flute  in  solitude. 

And  let  him,  nimble,  drunken  with  the  dance, 

Blow  melodies  to  wake  awide  the  dawn. 

And  woo  the  echoes  to  the  golden  wood. 


II 

Once,  long  ago,  before  my  venturous  days, 
I  dwelt  within  a  house  of  revery. 
The  windows  looked  upon  the  infinite  sky. 
And  round  it  lay  a  garden  vast,  a  maze 
Of  myriad  flowers  and  secret,  ferny  ways. 
Vine-bowers  stood  radiant;  grasses  billowed  high. 
Statues  and  slumbering  fountains  seemed  to  sigh. 
And  vistas  green  allured  in  cool  relays. 

And,  like  the  garden,  all  my  heart  was  keen 
With  life  and  flowers  and  mysteries  of  the  air, 
As  through  the  power  of  the  day  I  stole, 
I,  and  another  in  the  sun  serene: — 
Only  a  child  she  was, — yet  woman-fair. 
And,  seeing  her,  I  loved  her  as  my  soul. 


Ill 

One  day  to  her  sweet  mouth  my  kisses  leapt. 
The  air  swooned  with  the  breeze's  ravishings. 
Silence  was  vibrate  with  a  thousand  wings, 
As  in  the  wonder-wood  love's  way  we  kept. 
Deep  seas  we  sounded,  turbulently  swept 
(And  we  alone  amid  a  world  of  things!) 
But  ah !  we  felt  the  whiteness  of  the  Springs 
Vanish  from  out  our  souls,  and,  waking,  wept. 
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Far-oflf  is  her  farewell.    With  broken  sighs 
And  pallid  face,  long  since,  she  turned  away. 
And  now  my  steps  through  lonely  shades  are  cast. 
I  may  not  see  again  her  lovely  eyes, 
Nor  may  I  ever  in  the  garden  stray. 
The  gates  of  childhood  are  forever  fast. 


IV 

Yet  was  it  ever  given  me  to  know 
The  dear  old  house  ?    Ah,  I  remember  not ! 
Often  across  the  gloom  of  days  forgot 
I  see  its  luminous  gables  laugh  and  glow. 
Tis  dawn :  the  mist's  ethereal  sea  below 
Fills  with  its  azure  ebb  each  garden  spot. 
And  sunbeams,  with  a  fairy  splendour  shot, 
Swing  gently  their  soft  gold  of  long  ago. 

About  the  crumbling  stair  the  moss  creeps  high. 
A  rose  is  flinging  petals  to  the  stream. 
Birds  in  their  flight  graze  me  with  lucent  wings. 
Then  comes  the  sudden  dark  where  visions  die. 
I  seem  to  waken  from  a  subtle  dream, 
Wherein  I  dreamed  her  presence  in  all  things. 


V 

White  mansion  of  white  dreams !    The  garden  wide. 
Whose  verdure  flecked  our  window,  calmly  massed 
Calm  hues.    The  fountains  slumbered  long  and  fast. 
Their  dry-mouthed  gargoyles  leaning  lazy-eyed. 
June's  rainfall,  Autumn's  pitiless  betide. 
And  Winter's  hail  (most  sure  iconoclast) 
Against  the  gods  had  wrought  their  will  at  last, 
And  laid  their  beauty  low,  and  crushed  their  pride. 

And  everywhere  the  tottering  marbles  grey 
Lingered.    We  came  upon  them  unaware. 
And  saw  them  standing  in  the  sunlight's  flood. 
Propped  by  the  branches,  peering  down  the  way. 
'Twas  like  some  battle-field,  time-lost,  and  where 
Statues  had  fought,  but  never  flesh  and  blood. 


VI    • 

The  house  of  childhood  that  must  all  surpass 

Now  smiles  to  me  through  leafage  luminous. 

I  see  the  garden  path  so  dear  to  us. 

Where  once  we  dreaming  strayed  too  long,  alas ! 

The  bank  where  April  irises  would  mass 

To  see  their  faces  in  the  brook.  .    .    .  Ah !  thus 

Old  dreams  look  down  my  ^ul  delirious, 

But  vainly  seek  their  colours  in  its  glass. 
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I  see  again  the  deities  forgot : — 

Some  headless  hero  that  the  flowers  entreat ; 

Some  lone  Diana  aiming  o'er  the  lawn ; 

Some  little  woodland  nymph  that  bends  to  knot 

The  sandals  time  has  taken  from  her  feet  .    .    . 

And  the  old  faun,  the  old  forsaken  faun. 


VII 

The  garden  where  awoke  our  youth  intent 

Like  our  young  spirits  secret  lay  and  vast, 

In  a  strange  gloom  of  many  shadows  cast, 

Wherein  we  fancied  ever,  as  we  went. 

Vague  presences  invisible  and  pent. 

But  visible,  to  charm  us  to  the  last, 

There  danced  a  faun,  whose  mocking  fingers  passed 

Upon  a  time-evanished  instrument. 

The  silence  seemed  to  listen,  to  divine 

A  song  blowm  softly  from  the  marble  lips ; 

While,  winning  high  above  the  flowering  thyrse. 

Fresh  and  in  vigorous  beauty,  clung  a  vine, 

Familiar  and  lascivious,  at  his  hips. 

He  laughed  a  long  laugh,  tender  and  perverse. 


VIII 

Yet,  faun,  despite  the  futile  breaths  that  round 
Thy  marble  cheeks,  thy  fingers*  agile  play 
Upon  a  phantom  flute  the  livelong  day. 
Despite  the  vine  upspringing  from  the  ground. 
Eager  and  amorous  about  thee  wound 
With  all  the  witchery  of  a  siren  gay 
Whose  lovely  arms  thou  wilt  not  put  away. 
Despite  the  golden  Springtime  pleasure-crowned, 

I  see  thee  sad  within  my  memory, 

In  whose  sweet  darkness  glows  thy  radiance  white. 

I  see  thee  mournful-eyed,  and  overmuch 

Weary  and  lone  and  dull  of  phantasy, 

And  wistful  of  the  days  of  lost  delight, 

When  thy  flute  sang  beneath  thy  sovereign  touch. 


IX 

Oh  this  regret  that  finds  no  banishment ! 

Once  I  was  glad,  nor  knew  life's  uttermost  ache. 

Once  I  was  pure,: — ^before  the  voices  spake. 

"Go  forth,"  they  whispered :  "noon  lies  ambient. 

The  flowers  are  sweet.    For  thee  their  bloom  is  blent. 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather  theml    Outshake 

Their  perfume  in  thy  soul — go  forth,  and  take  I" 

And  oh  I  I  heard  the  voices,  and  t  went. 
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Out  in  the  world's  red  wonder,  clustering  rife, 
Bloomed  Pleasure's  flowers  whichever  way  I  sought. 
Now  dawn  is  twilight.    All  the  trees  sob  wild. 
Dark  thorns  have  pierced  me.    Weak  and  ill  of  life, 
I  see  the  wonder  fade.    Ah !  had  ye  thought 
They  could  have  so  deceived  a  credulous  child? 


X 

My  childhood  I    And  am  I,  at  bay  so  long 
With  my  dark  soul  and  pilgrim  staff  of  rue. 
Worthy  thy  calm,  sweet  moments  to  review. 
Wherein  a  thousand  crystal  thoughts  could  throng? 
To  whisper  of  the  sun  that  sank  among 
The  cradling  clouds  below  the  beech  and  yew, 
Or  of  the  lake  that,  holding  heaven's  own  blue. 
Dreamed  in  a  pure  white  swan's  mysterious  song? 

Night  falls.    The  distant  skies  no  longer  wake. 

But  the  persistent  sun  a  ray  of  light 

Sends  signalling  to  me  through  branches  bare. 

The  song  is  silenced.    Dusk  is  on  the  lake. 

Where,  mirrored  clear,  lay  once  the  infinite. 

And  yet  ...  a  white  plume  still  is  floating  there. 


XI 

Two  children  pure,  we  let  our  souls  expand. 

Joyous  upon  our  planet  to  exist. 

Innocent,  ignorant,  our  eucharist 

Of  song  we  raised,  nor  cared  to  understand. 

Our  virgin  eyes  beheld  a  flowering  land 

Of  sunshine  widening  through  the  early  mist. 

And  we,  beguiled  in  gold  and  amethyst, 

Walked  in  eternal  morning  hand  in  hand. 

A  cloud,  a  tree,  give  ecstasy  past  words. 
Our  souls,  intoxicated  with  unrest, 
Dreamed  life's  great  mystery  of  life  unsinned. 
Or  we  were  but  two  little  chattering  birds, 
Perched  on  the  tip-edge  of  the  same  brown  nest. 
Rocked  at  the  will  of  the  rose-breathing  wind. 


XII 

Always  alone,  we  frolicked  through  the  hours. 

Around  the  mansion  in  the  merry  Spring, 

Or  through  the  garden's  beauty,  hovering 

About  the  feet  of  statues,  their  avowers. 

Or  eyed  the  doming  branches,  gathered  flowers, 

Laughing,  at  this,  or  that,  or  anything, — 

A  leaf  at  pirouette,  a  bird  on  wing. 

Or  amber  sun  assailed  by  April  showers. 
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So  wandered  we,  from  dawn  till  twilight's  trend, 
Seeking  the  buttercup,  the  primrose  fair, 
The  iris  blue  that  bordered  all  the  weirs. 
And  each  upon  a  pillow,  at  day's  end. 
Would  drop,  play-spent,  weary  of  open  air. 
And,  sudden,  in  the  night,  burst  into  tears. 


XIII 

O  April  mornings !   Skies  triumphal,  still ! 
In  the  half-shadow,  when  the  earliest  swarm 
Of  sunrays  beat  upon  the  gables  warm. 
Each  bounded  barefoot  to  a  window-sill, 
Pushed  wide  old  creaking  shutters  with  a  will, 
To  let  in  all  the  blue ;  while  some  gay  form. 
Of  wilding  creeper,  loosed  by  yesterstorm, 
Danced  in  unbidden  with  the  breeze's  thrill. 

In  wonderment,  and  quickened  by  our  rest. 
We  heard  the  hum  of  dawn  arise,  unfurled 
From  distant  vague  vermilion  mist : — a  car 
Of  roadsters,  shock  of  hammer,  song  of  nest, — 
Sweet,  solemn  sounds  of  an  awakening  world. 
And  a  great  hope  before  us  led  afar. 


XIV 

And  sometimes  when  the  sun  was  in  the  oak, 

We  loved  to  watch  the  quiet  azure  pale 

Grow  paler,  while  the  bells  far  down  the  dale 

Took  flight  from  neighbouring  churches,  and  there  broke 

Upon  the  air  a  lash's  distant  stroke, 

Or  now  and  then  an  axle's  piercing  wail. 

When  jostling  teams  came  down  the  dusty  trail, 

And  homeward  brought  the  weary  labour-folk. 

Then,  conscious  captives,  lonely  in  the  house, 
While  from  the  dim  horizon  was  upcast 
Cadence  of  bells  and  traffic  and  portent. 
We  wept,  lost  in  the  shade  luxurious. 
Upon  our  hands  our  teardrops  raining  fast. 
And  our  wet  fingers  in  communion  blent. 


XV 

My  hair  once  grazed  her  rose-cheek,  I  recall, 
And  our  hands  quested  each  for  each,  and  found, 
Half  shy.    Our  souls  in  ecstasy  were  bound. 
Wherein  a  tear  perhaps  might  lurk  or  fall. 
Our  laughter  long  a  silence  would  forestall, 
With  nothing  heard,  save,  in  the  trees  around, 
The  bees'  vague  droning, — ^little  golden  sound 
Amid  the  green  warm  somnolence  of  all. 
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Ah,  how  each  tried  to  speak  the  wonder-word 
That  seemed  to  linger  in  the  soft  wind's  lay, 
Sung  with  closed  lips  beneath  the  branches  wild! 
How,  rising  in  us  like  an  echo  heard, 
Came  myriad  things  that  we  had  longed  to  say ! 
But  nothing  could  we  say, — and  only  smiled. 


XVI 

Whiles  in  the  western  depths  the  sun  grew  old, 
In  glory  of  September's  latter  gleam, 
We  builded  on  celestial  shore,  in  dream, 
A  white  mirage  of  cities  roofed  with  gold. 
Leaning  against  the  stone  wall,  shadow-stoled. 
Yet  warm  at  evening  from  the  noonday's  beam, 
Lost  in  the  shiver  of  a  breath  supreme 
That  fanned  the  hour's  fatigue  with  luscious  cold. 

We  dreamed.    Our  fingers  twined  in  soft  caress. 

Our  eyes  beheld  the  future,  and  a  rare 

And  languorous  sweetness  on  our  two  hearts  lay. 

We  dreamed,  grown  tired  of  childhood's  endlessness. 

Of  things  out  yonder,  luminous  and  fair. 

Eyes,  open,  now !  .    .    .   O  look  and  weep !   .    .    .   'tis  they ! 


XVII 

At  winter's  hearth  delaying,  awed  and  still. 

We  sat  alone  together,  and  we  heard 

The  moaning  trees,  nor  whispered  any  word, 

While  round  the  house  the  wind  declaimed  its  ill. 

Or  down  the  paven  corridor  at  will 

We  wandered,  and  in  voiceless  thought  conferred. 

Our  steps  the  only  living  sounds  that  stirred 

The  silence  of  the  brooding  domicile. 

The  snow  went  whirling  in  a  hurricane. 
We  pressed  each  other's  fingers,  shivering. 
The  wind  bore  off  the  days,  nor  paused  to  pluck 
The  flowers  of  frost  that  whitened  on  the  pane. 
Time  halted.    Weary  of  life  was  everything. 
And  startled  hours  from  out  the  shadow  struck. 


XVIII 

Alas!  what  have  we  done,  sad  child,  pale  friend? 

What  was  that  wildness  where  our  souls  took  flight 

In  kisses,  sobs,  and  little  flames  of  light, 

To  fall  half -Jifeless,  hopeless  to  amend  ? 

What  was  the  force  we  came  to  apprehend, 

Sweet,  fiery  ritual,  first  and  neophjrte. 

Deep  silence  of  a  summit  not  of  sight, 

Great  vertigo  of  joy  that  dreams  no  end  ?  .   .   . 
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What  have  we  done  ?   Still  underneath  the  bough 
The  sun  plays  on.    The  woods  are  blossom-stored. 
No  thing  is  changed.    The  hour  is  soft  and  hushed. 
Yet  in  ^ine  eyes  the  tears  are  standing,  now. 
And  I  avoid  the  look  that  I  adored. 
And  something  in  us  lies  forever  crushed. 


XIX 

The  ruined  stairway  sank  into  the  ground, 
With  tendrils  overrun,  and  tangled  grass. 
And  vagrant  roses  from  the  pergolas, 
In  the  dark  ambush  of  the  ivy  bound. 
Our  hands  the  time-swept  wooden  railing  found 
Smooth  to  their  touch,  like  olden  things  that  pass. 
Then  the  whole  stairway  shook  a  petalled  mass, 
And  our  feet  faltered  o'er  each  step  unsound. 

Thus  singing,  dreaming,  as  the  mood  would  start. 

We  never  ventured  the  dear  threshold  o'er 

But  that  we  stumbled  upon  ruins  dread. 

And  tlie  old  house  seemed  like  some  broken  heart. 

Across  whose  weather-beaten,  weed-grown  floor 

Pleasure  and  Love  may  only  faltering  tread. 


AN    UNPUBLISHED    POEM    BY 
GEORGE    DU    MAURIER 

I  DOZEN  or  a  score  years  ago  Mr.  Barrie  wrote  an  amusing  paper 
Bon  "The  Lost  Words  of  George  Meredith,"  meaning  thereby  the 
■essay  on  "Comedy,"  and  a  pair  of  brief  stories,  all  contributed  to 
la  dead  and  gone  New  Quarterly  Magazine.    Mr.  Meredith's  two 

■  tales,  as  it  happens,  were  not  altogether  lost  to  sight  even  though 

■  to  Mr.  Barrie's  memory  dear,  since  they  were  then  both  of  them 

I  in  print  and  for  sale  in  American  editions, — a  fact  of  which  the 

Scotch  writer  seems  to  have  been  unaware.  But  Mr,  Barrie  was  right  in  crying 
aloud  for  the  republication  in  accessible  form  of  writings  which  the  author  has 
seemed  to  be  willing  enough  to  forget,  but  which  certain  readers  gladly  remem- 
bered. The  author  of  Pike  County  Ballads,  for  example,  refused  to  authorise  the 
republication  of  a  tale  of  his,  "The  Blood  Seedling,"  and  perhaps  his  reason  for 
this  refusal  was  a  fear  that  any  such  republication  might  make  it  easier  to  guess 
at  the  authorship  of  The  Breadwinners. 

Macaulay  tried  to  suppress  the  most  of  his  earlier  essays,  which  had  been 
reprinted  in  America  from  the  British  quarterlies;  but  the  pressure  from  the 
a&iirers  of  these  vivacious  articles  was  too  strong  for  the  author;  and  at  last 
he  authorised  the  republication  of  these  last  writings,  perhaps  prompted  to  this 
decision  partly  by  a  knowledge  of  the  ease  with  which  the  unauthorised  American 
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reprints  were  introduced  into  Great  Britain.  So  certain  of  Thackeray's  earlier 
efforts  were  extracted  from  various  British  periodicals  and  reprinted  in  separate 
volumes  here  in  the  United  States  long  before  they  were  presented  again  to  the 
author's  own  countrymen.  Thackeray  himself  had  been  so  much  discouraged 
by  the  apparent  failure  of  Barry  Lyndon,  when  it  was  published  serially  in 
Frase/s  Magazine,  that  he  had  not  been  tempted  to  make  for  a  new  trial  by 
bringing  out  the  autobiography  of  the  brilliant  blackguard  as  a  book  by  itself. 
So  it  came  about  that  Barry  Lyndon  appeared  as  a  volume  for  readers  here  in 
New  York  long  before  it  was  in  the  hands  of  readers  in  London. 

It  is  easy  to  heap  scorn  on  the  literary  resurrection-man ;  and  yet  in  these  cases 
there  is  no  denying  that  he  was  of  service  not  only  to  the  community  at  large, 
but  also  to  the  authors  themselves.  Macaulay's  fame  is  the  brighter  for  the 
Essays,  and  Thackeray's  would  be  distinctly  diminished  if  Barry  Lyndon  was  to 
be  taken  from  him.  Macaulay  and  Thackeray  are  the  richer  for  these  forgotten 
treasures  of  theirs  replevined  from  the  wallet  of  oblivion.  And  the  reputation 
of  George  du  Maurier  will  not  suffer,  but  will  be  enhanced  by  the  reprinting 
here  of  a  satirical  ballad  which  he  wrote  a  score  of  years  ago,  when  he  was  known 
only  as  an  artist  with  his  pencil  in  the  pages  of  Punch,  and  before  he  had  also 
made  himself  famous  as  an  artist  with  his  pen  in  Trilby  and  its  two  companion 
tales. 

The  poem,  which  we  reprint  below,  is  more  closely  connected  with  Du  Maurier's 
pictures  of  society  and  with  his  portraits  of  intense  females  in  passionate  Brompton 
than  it  is  with  his  later  fiction.  It  was  written  as  a  contribution  to  one  of  the 
dinners  of  the  Rabelais  Club,  of  which  the  author  had  long  been  a  member.  The 
Rabelais  Club  was  founded  in  London,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  by  Lord 
Houghton,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Sir  Walter  Besant,  "Hans  Breitmann"  Leland 
and  a  few  other  admirers  of  the  great  French  humourist.  It  was  a  dining-club, 
meeting  at  irregular  intervals  at  various  restaurants,  and  one  or  another  of  the 
members  generally  prepared  something  in  prose  or  verse  to  be  printed  as  a 
broadside  for  all  those  who  attended  that  particular  dinner  and  to  be  preserved  as 
a  memento  of  the  occasion.  Only  a  very  few  copies  of  these  broadsides  were 
ever  printed,  and  they  are  now  extraordinarily  rare.  They  are  so  rare,  indeed, 
that  no  one  of  Du  Maurier's  biographers  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence 
of  this  playful  copy  of  verses : 

A  LOST  ILLUSION 

There  was  a  young  woman,  and  what  do  you  think? 

She  lived  upon  nothing  but  paper  and  ink ! 

For  ink  and  for  paper  she  only  did  care. 

Though  they  wrinkle  the  forehead  and  rumple  the  hair. 

And  she  bought  a  gold  pen,  and  she  plied  it  so  fast 
That  she  brought  forth  her  three-volume  novel  at  last 
And  she  called  it  The  Ghoul  of  May  fair,  by  "Sirene;" 
And  I  read  it,  reread  it,  and  read  it  again. 

Twas  about  a  young  girl,  whom  the  gods,  in  their  grace. 
Had  endowed  with  a  balefully  beautiful  face; 
While  her  lithe,  supple  body  and  limbs  were  as  those 
Of  a  pantheress  {minus  the  spots,  I  suppose). 

And  oh !  reader,  her  eyes  f  and  oh !  reader,  her  hair ! 

They  were  red,  green,  blue,  lustreless,  lava-like.   .    .    .   There! 

I  can't  screw  my  Muse  to  the  exquisite  pitch 

For  adjusting  exactly  the  whichness  of  which! 
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I  may  mention  at  once  that  she'd  dabbled  in  vice 

From  her  cradle — and  found  it  exceedingly  nice : 

That  she  doted  on  sin — that  her  only  delight 

Was  in  breaking  commandments  from  morning  till  night. 

And  moreover,  to  deepen  her  wonderful  spell, 

She  was  not  only  vicious,  but  artful  as  well; 

For  she  managed  three  husbands  at  once — to  begin — 

(Just  by  way  of  a  trifle  to  keep  her  hand  in). 

The  first,  a  blue  indigo-broker  was  he; 
Not  young,  but  as  wealthy  as  wealthy  could  be — 
The  next  a  fond  burglar — and  last,  but  not  least. 
The  third  was  a  strapping  young  Catholic  priest! 

Now,  three  doting  husbands  to  start  with  in  life 
Seems  a  decent  allowance  for  any  young  wife; 
But  legitimate  trigamy  very  soon  palled 
Upon  Barbara  Blackshepe  (for  so  she  was  called). 

And  it  took  but  a  very  few  pages  to  tell 
How  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  a  knife,  and  a  well, 
And  some  charcoal,  and  poison,  and  powder  and  shot, 
She  effectually  widowed  herself  of  the  lot. 

Then  she  suddenly  found  that  she  couldn't  control 
The  yearning  for  love  of  her  ardent  young  soul, 
So— (this  is  the  cream  of  the  story — ^prepare) 
She  took  a  large  house  in  the  midst  of  Mayfair; 

Where  she  started  a  kind  of  a  sort  of  a — eh  ? 
Well,  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a — what  shall  I  say ! 
Like  Turkey,  you  know — only  just  the  reverse; 
Which,  if  possible,  makes  it  a  little  bit  worse ! 

There  were  tenors,  priests,  poets,  and  parsons — a  host! 
And  Horseguards,  and  Coldstreams  regardless  of  cost; 
While  a  Leicester  Square  agent  provided  a  tale 
Of  select  refugees  on  a  liberal  scale. 

The  nobility,  gentry,  and  public  all  round 
Her  immediate  vicinity  threatened  and  frowned; 
Some  went  even  so  far  as  to  call  and  complain. 
But  they  never  went  back  to  their  spouses  again! 

Nay,  the  very  policemen  that  knocked  at  the  door 
To  remonstrate  were  collared,  and  never  seen  more; 
And  'tis  rumoured  that  bishops  deserted  their  lambs 
To  enroll  among  "Barbara's  Rollicking  Rams." 

And  their  dowdy,  respectable,  commonplace  wives 
And  ridiculous  daughters  all  fled  for  their  lives, 
And  all  died  with  disgusting  decorum  elsewhere. 
To  the  scorn  of  "Sirene"  and  her  Ghoul  of  Mayfair! 


'^i 
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(This  light — I  might  even  add  frivolous — tone 
Isn't  that  of  the  author,  'tis  fair  I  should  own; 
Passion  hallows  each  page — guilt  ennobles  each  line; 
All  this  flippant  facetiousness,  reader,  is  mine). 

To  our  muttons.     Who  dances,  the  piper  must  pay, 
And  we  can't  eat  our  cake  and  yet  have  it,  they  say; 
So  we  learn  with  regret  that  this  duck  of  a  pet 
Of  a  dear  little  widow\  she  ran  into  debt. 


And  the  Hebrew  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold 
(With  his  waistcoat  all  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold), 
And  the  auctioneer's  hammer  rang  loud  in  the  hall, 
And  they  sold  her  up — harem  and  scar'em  and  all ! 

Then,  says  she :  "There  are  no  more  commandments  to  break ; 
I  have  lived — I  have  loved — I  have  eaten  my  cake !" 
(Which  she  had,  with  a  vengeance)  ;  so  what  docs  she  do? 
Why,  she  takes  a  revolver,  and  stabs  herself  through ! 


Now,  this  naughty  but  nice  little  Barbara  B. 
Had,  I  own,  amongst  others,  demoralised  me — 
And  the  tale  of  her  loves  had  excited  me  so 
That  I  longed  its  fair,  passionate  author  to  know. 

For,  oh!  what's  more  seductive  than  vice,  when  you  find 
It  with  youth,  beauty,  genius  and  culture  combined ! 
Sweet  **Sirene !"     How  I  yearned — how  I  burned  for  her !  nay, 
I  w^ent  secretly,  silently  wasting  away! 

Well,  at  last  I  beheld  her — it  did  thus  befall : 
I  was  wasting  away  at  the  Tomkins's  ball. 
Half  inclined  to  be  sick,  in  my  loathing  profound 
For  the  mild  goody-goody  flirtations  all  round — 

When  my  hostess  said  suddenly:  ''So  glad  you  came, 

Tho'  you  may  find  us  somewhat  insipid  and  tame ! 
I've  a  great  treat  in  store  for  you — turn,  and  look  there! 
That's  *Sirene,'  who  indited  The  Ghoul  of  May  fair/' 

Oh!  the  wild  thrill  that  shot  thro'  this  passionate  heart! 
There — before  me^ — alone  in  her  glory — apart 
From  that  milksoppy,  maudlin,  contemptible  throng, 
Sat  the  being  I'd  yearned  for  and  burned  for  so  long! 

I  respectfully  gazed  one  brief  moment — but  stop! 
For  particulars,  vide  design  at  the  top: 
She's  that  sweet,  scornful  pet  in  black  velvet  you  see 
Near  the  nice  little  man  in  blue  goggles, — ^That's  me. 
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OF     'THE   QUEST 


k.  I'-RI'IDERIK  VAN 
EKDICX,  whose  novel. 
The  Quest,  was  reviewed 
our  last  issue,  was 
Ijoni  in  Haarlem,  Hol- 
land, in  i860.  He  studied 
medicine,  and  at  the  age 
took  his  physician's  de- 
gree in  Amsterdam.  At  Nancy  and 
Paris  he  pursued  his  researches  in  the 
fields  of  hypnotism  and  psycho-thera- 
peutics, and  had  a  clinique  for  nervous 


of   twentv-s 


diseases  at  Amsterdam  for  seven  years. 
In  1899  he  started  a  communistic  settle- 
ment at  Bussum,  named  "Walden,"  after 
Thoreau's  hook.  His  first  writing  was 
for  the  theatre,  and  between  1880  and 
1890  he  produced  several  successful  com- 
edies. In  1886,  with  some  other  young 
writers,  he  founded  The  New  Guide, 
which  still  exists  under  the  editorship  of 
William  Kloos.  Last  year  Dr.  Van  Eeden 
started  a  weekly  paper  on  the  social  ques- 
tion, called  The  Pioneer, 


THE    EXPATRIATES 

II.— THE    AMERICAN    COLONY    IN    BERLIN 


BY    GRACE    ISABEL  COLBRON 


HE  American  colony  in 
Berlin  is  changing  in 
character  so  rapidly  that 
in  writing  about  it  one 
must  treat  it  from  a 
point  of  view  of  what  it 
has  been,  as  well  as  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  it  may  become. 
Its  past  and  its  future  are  of  interest,  the 
present  is  so  much  of  a  transitory  stage 
that  it  may  be  treated  as  a  negligible 
quantity.  Of  course,  all  foreign  colonies 
in  European  cities  change  constantly  in 
their  component  parts,  but  their  general 
colour  and  composition  will  sometimes  re- 
main unaltered  for  many  generations.  So 
it  was  in  Berlin  until  comparatively  re- 
cently. 

The  present  change  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  initiative  energy  of  Em- 
peror William.  Beneath  the  spectacular 
outer  seeming  of  a  mediaeval  War-Lord 
.  .  .  retained  doubtless  to  serve  as  in- 
spiration for  Major  Joseph  Lauffs  and 
other  Court  purveyors  of  patriotic  drama 
.  .  .  this  sovereign  possesses  the  enter- 
prise of  a  very  up-to-date  business  man. 
Evidently  it  is  clear  to  him  ...  in 
spite  of  his  own  impressive  utterances  on 
the  subject  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings, 
.  .  .  that  a  monarch  of  to-day  will  find 
business  acumen  more  valuable  as  an 
asset  for  real  power  than  this  same  Divine 
Right.  The  monarch  who  would  really  be 
of  importance  to-day  must  be  the  smart- 
est business  man  of  his  country.  And 
Emperor  William  greatly  desires  to  be 
of  importance.  He  appreciates  to  the  full 
American  enterprise,  American  energy, 
and  .  .  .  American  dollars.  He  under- 
stands that  the  clean-swept,  attractive, 
and  very  modem  city  which  has  been 
given  him  for  a  residence  by  the  happy 
accident  of  birth  is  a  valuable  asset  from 
the  modem  commercial  point  of  view, 
and  he  has  awakened  to  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  making  this  city  attrac- 


tive as  a  place  of  longer  or  shorter 
sojourn  to  Americans  of  wealth.  Hence 
many  later  developments  in  the  American 
colony.  The  enterprising  monarch's 
highest  ambitions  in  this  respect  appear 
to  have  been  realised.  Some  Americans 
figuring  regularly  in  the  columns  of  so- 
ciety journals  have  been  presented  at 
Court,  and  one  of  them  has,  as  usual, 
made  himself  talked  about.  Berlin  has 
been  discovered,  and  news  from  there  will 
henceforth  be  a  feature  of  these  same 
society  journals. 

This  is  the  new  aspect  of  the  American 
colony  in  Berlin,  and  it  is  fraught  with 
potential  possibilities  for  the  future. 
What  the  American  colony  has  been  has 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  columns  of 
society  journals.  More  than  most  foreign 
colonies,  it  is  an  aggregation  of  units 
without  homogeneity.  It  is  made  up  of 
component  parts  that  coalesce  as  little  as 
would  the  same  sort  of  people  at  home. 
There  is  no  social  centre,  nothing  that 
could  be  called  social  life,  in  fact,  such 
as  one  can  find  among  the  Americans  in 
Paris  and  London.  On  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  on  the  Fourth  of  July  a  number 
of  Americans  meet  together  at  some  sort 
of  an  official  gathering.  The  hall  is  dec- 
orated with  American  flags,  there  is 
speech-making,  and  the  German  papers 
report  the  occasion  as  one  of  much  pa- 
triotic jollity.  In  reality  it  is  usually  very 
stiff  and  the  air  is  full  of  distrust,  as 
every  woman  present  is  unable  to  decide 
to  her  own  satisfaction  exactly  what  so- 
cial position  the  other  women  mav  enjoy 
at  home.  But  there  are  many  different 
sorts  of  Americans  living  in  Berlin  for  a 
shorter  or  a  longer  period.  They  form 
many  little  cliques  and  sets  among  them- 
selves, and,  owing  to  the  purposeful 
politeness  of  Germans  in  general,  who 
are  always  ready  to  learn  a  new  language, 
these  Americans  can  live  very  comforta- 
bly for  years  without  speaking  a  word  of 
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anything  but  Englisli.  And  alsn  without 
gathering  more  than  the  most  SMptrficiai 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  city  in  which 
they  pass  so  many  years.  Hut  before  we 
can  describe  any  of  these  varying  sets 
and  the  types  they  present,  it  is  necessary 
to  enter  a  little  into  the  points  that  differ- 
entiate Berlin  from  Paris  and  London. 
For  it  is  just  this  differentiation  that 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  composition  of  the 
American  colon  v. 


II 

Berlin  occupies  an  unique  position 
among  the  great  cities  of  Europe.  It  is 
the  youngest  of  Old  World  capitals,  a 
thoroughly  modern  city,  and  a  modern 
city  only.  Its  past  has  been  very  much 
like  the  past  of  a  good  woman,  little  dis- 
cussed by  the  re.st  of  the  world.  Nothing 
much  of  world -importance  happened 
during  the  comparatively  short  period  of 
the  city's  first  and  second  stages  of  slow 
but  steady  growth.  Things  happened,  of 
course,  but  the  outer  world  did  not  much 
concern  itself  with  them.  During  the 
stormy  days  of  March,  1848,  the  Spirit  of 
Freedom  sweeping  over  Europe  touched 
the  little  Northern  city  with  the  tips  of 
her  blood-dripping  wings.  But  a  few 
neglected  graves  in  the  comer  of  a  quiet 
cemetery  are  all  the  traces  left  of  those 
happenings,  and  there  is  no  Spirit  of  the 
Guillotine  to  give  the  stranger  pleasing 
shivers  as  when  he  drives  through  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  in  Paris.  Berlin 
had  been  living  a  quiet,  healthy  sort  of 
youth  while  Paris  and  London  were  in 
the  thick  of  events,  and  since  it  has  had 
monarchs,  these  monarchs  were  a  new 
dynasty  too  busy  putting  their  house  in 
order  to  go  out  for  conquest.  But  the 
preparation  had  been  planful,  and  when 
m  1871  the  city  became  an  Imperial  capi- 
tal, and  the  King  of  Prussia  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Berlin  leaped  forward  in 
growth  of  population  and  material  prog- 
ress in  a  manner  to  rival  even  the  cities 
of  the  New  World.  There  was  so  little  of 
past  memories  that  they  could  be  easily 
absorbed  and  digested  by  the  new.  A 
few  streets  in  the  centre  of  the  city  re- 
mind one  of  the  "cow  paths"  of  early 
days,  but  it  was  easy  to  grow  and  develop 


on  the  modern  lines  plannei^  by  those 
far-sighted  nurses  of  the  lusty  infants' 
childhood,  Bismarck,  Stein  and  the 
others,  Berlin  does  not  offer  Old  World 
memories  and  rich  stores  of  recollections 
of  great  historical  events.  It  is  the  best 
and  largest  example  of  a  purely  modem 
city  that  Europe  affords,  a  city  built  up 
with  almost  American  swiftness,  but  with 
German  thoroughness,  and  with  an  Old 
World  eye  for  durable  effect  and  satis- 
factory outline.  It  is  a  showy  city,  with 
its  wide  streets,  its  many  open  squares, 
and  its  handsome  public  buildings.  There 
is  a  sense  of  space  everywhere,  and  there 
is  a  solidity  sufficient  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, but  not  sufficient  to  oppress. 

But  the  city  has  had  to  make  its  own 
place  among  the  great  cities  of  the  world. 
It  was  new,  and  newness  in  Europe  did 
not  particularly  attract  Americans.  It 
could  not  offer  the  historic  memories  of 
Paris,  nor  had  it  that  assured  social  posi- 
tion which  enabled  the  French  capital  to 
overleap  the  barrier  of  an  alien  tongue 
and  win  the  love  .  .  .  and  the  money 
...  of  Americans.  There  was  the 
alien  tongue  in  Berlin,  there  was  no  past, 
and  no  one  of  sufficient  social  position 
among  expatriate  Americans  had  discov- 
ered it  until  a  very  few  years  ago.  There, 
fore,  the  American  colony  in  Berlin  was 
a  very  different  sort  of  thing  from  the 
."Vmerican  colony  in  Paris  and  London. 

If  Americans  go  to  Paris  mainly  to 
spend  money,  they  go  to  Berlin  mainly  to 
study.  At  any  rate,  the  great  majority 
gC'  tliere  for  that  reason.  They  go  there 
to  study,  usually  either  music  or  medi- 
cine, with  a  smattering  of  other  branches 
of  learning  or  of  other  arts.  Those  who 
do  not  go  there  for  study  are  there  usu- 
ally because  it  is  possible  to  live  in  Berlin 
comfortably  and  respectably  and  cheaply. 
These  facts  give  the  keynote  of  American 
gatherings  in  Berlin.  The  people  you 
meet,  young  or  old,  are  interested  in  some 
form  of  study :  .  .  .or  else  they  will  tell 
you  that  they  live  there  because  they  like 
the  life  and  the  climate.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  climate  of  Berlin  is  the  one 
thing  that  even  the  city's  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers cannot  like.  This  talk  about  the 
climate,  however,  means  that  the  people 
who  employ  it  arc  there  for  the  health  of 
their  pockctbooks.   It  always  was  a  failing 
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of  Americans  to  dislike  to  acknowledge 
straitened  means.  It  is  a  queer  thing 
that  while  American  public  life  rings  of 
money,  money,  money,  the  "truly  refined" 
American  woman  speaks  of  that  vulgar 
commodity  only  with  bated  breath  and 
never  within  hearing  of  her  servants. 
Germans,  who  are  frankly  delighted 
when  they  can  buy  a  thing  cheaply,  have 
noticed  this  trait  in  American  women, 
and  not  understanding  it,  have  won  the 
idea  that  all  Americans  are  made  of 
money.  This  is  a  digression.  But  there 
is  no  place  where  there  is  so  interesting 
a  chance  to  study  home  traits  as  in  the 
American  colony  in  a  foreign  city. 


Ill 


What  one  may  call  the  American  col- 
ony in  Berlin  numbers,  roughly  speaking, 
anywhere  between  five  and  six  thousand 
members.  Of  these  the  very  great  ma- 
jority are  students  of  some  sort.  To  be 
a  student  in  Berlin  does  not  necessarily 
imply  youth.  These  student  residents  of 
Berlin,  men  or  women,  may  be  of  any  age 
from  twenty  to  fifty-five.  And  their  term 
of  residence  there  mav  be  for  six  months 
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or  for  twenty  years.  The  students  are  so 
great  a  majority  of  the  American  colony 
in  point  of  numbers  as  well  as  in  point  of 
aggressive  patriotism,  that  they  really  are 
**The  Colony"  and  must  be  treated  as 
such. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  women  students 
are  there  for  music,  the  majority  of  the 
men  come  to  study  medicine.  The 
women  fill  the  Pensions  in  the  Western 
residence  district,  a  few  more  adven- 
turous live  in  furnished  rooms,  or  if  there 
is  a  family  together  they  will  take  fur- 
nished apartments.  They  amalgamate 
very  little  with  the  life  of  the  city  about 
them,  and  as  they  go  out  for  their  social 
amusements  mostly  with  their  own  coun- 
try-people, they  are  very  important 
members  of  the  American  colony.  The 
American  musical  student  is  so  greatly 
in  the  majority  among  American  women 
in  Berlin  that  she  passes  for  the  standard 
type  of  American  womanhood  for  Ger- 
man ideas.  Sometimes  the  result  of  this 
is  favourable,  sometimes  it  is  not.  The 
type  evolved  as  a  composite  from  many 


individuals  is  that  of  a  hard-working, 
very  intent  and  serious-minded  young 
person,  independently  purposeful,  and 
without  much  sense  of  humour.  She  is 
given  to  practical  garb,  unless  she 
branches  out  on  Sunday  in  very  large 
hats.  After  working  hard  all  the  week, 
she  goes  to  church  on  Sunday,  always 
once,  sometimes  twice.  She  disapproves 
of  much  drinking,  and  she  disapproves 
of  even  the  most  harmless  Sundav  enter- 
tainments.  It  is  these  last  traits  that  are 
most  difficult  for  the  Berlinese  to  under- 
stand. It  makes  of  her,  in  their  eyes,  a 
person  one  respects  but  does  not  love. 
Occasionally  some  breezy  young  female 
will  upset  these  ideas;  but  as  a  rule  the 
Berlinese  who  does  not  travel  finds  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  American  women,  as 
he  knows  them  in  his  own  city,  with  what 
he  hears  about  them  in  books  or  news- 
papers. 

Hermann  Sudermann,  the  keenest  and 
most  disillusionised  observer  among  mod- 
ern German  writers,  said  to  one  Ameri- 
can woman :  **I  have  seen  some  of  your 
rich  and  fashionable  countrywomen  in 
Paris  and  at  Ostende.  They  are  certainly 
very  beautiful  creatures,  exquisitely 
dressed.  It  is  true  they  seem  to  me  to 
exist  mainly  for  the  sake  of  their  clothes ; 
they  appear  like  radiant  butterflies,  too 
delicate  for  human  needs.  I  cannot  im- 
agine a  man  expecting  love  from  a  beauti- 
ful creature  like  that.  But  they  must  be 
interesting  types  to  study,  and  I  regret 
that  we  do  not  see  them  here  in  Berlin. 
I  suppose  we  have  nothing  here  to  offer 
them.  Here  we  have  .  .  .  the  Ameri- 
can musical  student." 

Musical  study  in  Berlin  is  strenuous, 
particularly  if  it  be  study  of  the  piano. 
Long  hours  of  practice,  lessons,  and 
visits  to  the  more  important  of  the  eight 
or  nine  hundred  concerts  that  Berlin 
offers  during  the  winter  months,  are 
quite  sufficffent  to  take  up  the  time  of  one 
person.  But  some  of  these  studious 
women  still  find  leisure  to  go  for  after- 
noon tea  to  the  house  of  some  prominent 
American  resident,  or  to  go  to  the  hand- 
some new  church  which  forms  a  centre 
for  American  social  life.  That  is,  social 
life  of  the  good  old-fashioned  sort  it  was 
before  the  advent  of  Town  Topic  celebri- 
ties.   Another  centre  for  girl  students  is 
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the  American  Girls'  Club.  This  club  has 
bright  and  cheery  rooms  in  the  Kleist 
Strasse,  which  are  fitted  up  with  a  pleas- 
ing touch  of  homeliness.  Under  the 
watchful  care  of  its  late  manager,  Miss 
Morgan,  a  woman  of  most  admirable 
character,  the  club  had  come  to  mean 
something  more  important  than  merely 
a  place  of  rest  or  recreation  to  many  a 
young  woman  alone  in  Berlin.  The 
women  of  the  Embassy  and  other  promi- 
nent American  residents  have  always 
taken  an  interest  in  this  chib  and  have 
made  of  it  a  helpful  and  unique  institu- 
tion. 

The  late  Mrs.  Willard,  mother  of 
"Josiah  Flynt,"  the  young  American 
writer,  who  did  not  long  survive  her,  was 
a  well-known  figure  of  the  American  col- 
ony for  many  years,  particularly  of  the 
student  portion  of  it.  Mrs.  Willard's 
school  in  the  Courbiere  Strasse  was  a 
charming  social  centre  after  school  hours, 
and  she  mothered  many  a  lonely  Ameri- 
can girl  in  her  gentle,  helpful  fashion. 
Mrs.  Willard  knew  Berlin  life  very  well, 
and  was  as  great  a  favourite  with  Germins 
as  with  Americans.  Her  death,  and  that 
of  Miss  Morgan,  of  the  Girls'  Club,  both 
occurring  recently,  have  been  a  distinct 
loss  to  the  American  colony. 

The  best  place  to  see  this  oppressively 
serious-minded  student  portion  of  the 
American  colony  is  at  the  Philharmonic 
popular  concerts,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  evenings.  These  concerts 
are  a  distinctly  German  institution.  The 
audience  sits  at  small  tables  eating  and 
drinking,  the  entrance  fee  is  only  fifty 
pfennigs  (12J  cents),  the  very  best  mu- 
sic is  rendered  in  masterly  fashion,  ,  .  . 
and  English  appears  to  be  the  language 
of  the  evening,  if  one  can  trust  one's  ears. 
And  mostly  English  as  she  is  spoke  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  astonishing  how, 
in  a  gathering  of  mingled  English  and 
American  people,  it  is  the  American  voice 
and  the  American  accent  that  strike  the 
ear  first  and  furthest..  In  the  Philhar- 
monic the  air  is  ringing  with  the  accent 
of  the  State.s.  The  West  is  largely  rep- 
resented, as  is  patent  to  the  ear.  The 
South  sends  a  contingent,  and  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  are  not  wholly  absent. 
One  wonders  whatever  becomes  of  so 
many  of  these  hopeful  young  people.   So 


few  realise  the  ambitions  that  brought 
them  there!  Of  course,  there  are  mmi- 
bers  of  men  among  the  students  of 
nmsic,  but  the  women  predominate. 

Where  the  men  predominate,  among 
students  of  medicine  or  of  other  Univer- 
sity courses,  there  is  much  more  knowl- 
edge of  and  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
city.  There  is  not  nuich  of  what  Berlin 
has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  amusement  that 
escapes  the  notice  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can doctor.  They  enjoy  it  so  that  some 
of  them  stay  on  and  on,  and  become 
settled  features  of  the  colony.  They  be- 
come what  the  German  student  calls 
"ein  bemoostes  Hanpt,"  a  sort  of  eternal 
student.  And  they  are  tacidy  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  ones  to  initiate  the 
newcomers  into  Universily  ways,  into 
the  peculiarities  of  the  great  professors, 
.  .  .  and  into  the  joys  of  life  generally- 
Many  an  American  who  was  in  Berlin 
during  a  certain  five  or  six  years  not  so 
long  ago  remembers  the  kindly  offices, 
in  this  respect,  of  the  man  known  usually 
as  "Austin,  of  Boston."  As  Anstin  in 
Berlin,  so  was  "Pop"  Mears  in  Vienna. 
'I'hev  became  celebrities  in  their  way,  and 
the  colony  was  sorry  to  see  them  go.  But 
for  the  good  offices  of  such  men  as  these 
it  would  cost  a  young  physician  much 
valuable  time  to  find  out  that  the  Hopfen- 
bliithe  in  the  Friedrich  Strasse  was  the 
place  to  eat,  if  one  wanted  to  meet  the 
bunch.  And,  of  course,  if  he  didn't 
know  that,  he  wouldn't  know  thai  the 
pretty  waitresses  at  the  Hopfenbluthe 
could  teach  one  German  very  much  faster 
than  a  prosy  teacher  with  a  book,  and  be- 
sides, these  same  pretty  waitresses  were 
excellent  guides  to  show  one  the  sights 
of  the  city  during  their  free  hours.  And 
the  physician  or  academic  student  who 
has  never  been  to  the  Sturdy  Dog  beer- 
cellar  has  missed  half  his  life  in  Berlin. 
To  eat  pea-soup  and  bacon  in  the  Sturdy 
Dog.  and  to  fall  asleep  there  and  wake 
up  to  find  one's  forehead  branded  with 
the  Sign  of  tiie  Dog,  is  an  experience  no 
healthy,  happy  young  student  ...  or 
no  older  one,  either  .  .  .  ought  to  miss. 
But  the  medical  students,  old  and  young, 
don't  miss  much.  They  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  Berlin  than  do  their  fel- 
low-workers of  the  Arts,  that  is,  than  the 
American  portion  of  them.    Possibly  be- 
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cause  doctors,  as  a  rule,  are  a  jolly  lot.* 
Possibly,  also,  because  they  have  to  know 
something  of  the  language  for  their  work, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  them  generally 
know  it  pretty  well.  You  can  find  many 
of  them  in  the  Pensions,  but  that  fact 
does  not  interfere  with  their  having  a 
very  good  time  of  it. 


I\' 


The  purely  social  side  of  the  life  of  the 
American  colony  in  Ucrlin  is  a  rather 
colourless  thing.  It  is  an  exotic  growth 
barely  kept  alive  by  a  few  energetic 
souls,  and  always  in  danger  of  disinte- 
grating into  units  that  drop  off  by  them- 
selves. Of  itself  this  social  life  of  the 
colony  cannot  seem  to  become  a  healthy, 
natural  part  of  Berlin  life.  It  will  not 
amalgamate  in  the  right  way,  somehow. 
It  fluctuates  naturally,  with  the  varying 
character  of  the  occupant  of  the  Embassy. 
If  the  Ambassador  be  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  his  wife  inclined  toward  social  gai- 
ety, without  knowing  the  language  of  the 
company,  the  American  colony  will  flour- 
ish and  new  blood  be  introduced.  P>ut  if 
the  Ambassador  be  studiously  inclined,  or 
if  he  and  his  secretaries,  and  their  ladies, 
understand  German  thoroughly,  they  will 
find  Berlin's  usual  social  life  more  interest- 
ing than  the  colourless  gatherings  of  the 
American  colony,  and  they  will  neglect 
the  poor  little  shivering  exotic  and  leave 
it  to  its  own  devices.  The  popularity  of 
Mr.  P.  H.  Mason,  the  Consul-General, 
and  of  his  cousin,  D.  B.  Mason,  Vice 
Consul-General,  has  proven  how  impor- 
tant these  positions  can  become  in  the 
social  life  of  the  American  colony. 
Mrs.  P.  Mason  has  understood  how  to 
gather  the  most  conflicting  elements  into 
her  attractive  rooms,  and  to  let  them 
meet  and  mingle  into  what  seems,  for  the 
time  at  least,  to  be  a  pleasingly  homo- 
geneous whole.  The  Masons  have  raised 
the  social  importance  of  the  General- 
Consulate  to  heights  unknown  before,  and 
are  deservedly  popular  with  all  Ameri- 
cans in  Berlin. 

It  is  the  same  in  Berlin  as  elsewhere. 
The  American  colony,  having  no  natural 
growth  of  its  own,  is  a  thing  dependent 
absolutely  upon  personality.     Its  social 


life  depends  entirely  upon  the  temporary 
virility  some  leading  spirit  can  infuse  into 
it.  VoT  instance,  the  gatherings  at  Dr. 
Honan's  house  during  the  past  ten  years 
really  seemed  like  afternoon  teas  at  home, 
if  one  cared  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Many 
an  expatriate's  secretly  homesick  heart 
filled  with  gratitude  for  the  genial  wel- 
come and  the  general  feeling  of  home 
that  she  experienced  when  she  called  Ut 
the  apartment  of  this  genial  physician 
and  his  charmingly  cordial  wife. 

It  sounds  well  for  the  eminent  respecta- 
bilitv  of  the  American  colonv  in  Berlin 
when  we  have  to  say  that  its  church  and 
the  home  of  its  clergymen  are  also  chief 
centres  of  its  social  gatherings.  The 
handsome  new  church  near  the  Xollen- 
dorf  Platz  has  finally  gathered  in  all  the 
scattered  communities  and  is  a  worthy 
home  for  the  large  congregation  it  at- 
tracts. The  personality  of  the  American 
clergyman  has  very  much  to  do  with  his 
position  as  a  social  leader.  The  colony  is 
fortunate  in  having  had  men  there  for  the 
last  two  decades  who  were  eminently 
suited  in  every  way  for  such  a  responsi- 
ble position. 

P)Ut  there  are  other  types  of  Americans 
in  Berlin,  and  some  of  them  have  been  as 
well  known  in  German  society  as  among 
their  own  people.  The  death,  less  than 
a  year  ago,  of  Dr.  John  Sylvester,  robbed 
Berlin  of  one  of  its  most  conspicuous 
figures  at  all  public  gatherings,  while  the 
American  colony  lost  one  of  its  most  fa- 
mous members.  No  frequenter  of  those 
places  where  *A11  Berlin"  gathers,  the 
important  first  nights  at  the  theatres,  the 
big  public  balls  of  the  better  class,  the 
race  track  and  yachting-set  gatherings, 
could  avoid  noticing  the  tall,  straight- 
shouldered  form  and  the  striking  port  of 
this  American  of  Scotch  descent,  who  for 
years  was  dentist  to  the  Imperial  house- 
hold. Falling  heir  to  the  practice  and  the 
good  reputation  established  by  Drs.  Ab- 
bot and  Miller,  Dr.  Svlvester  amassed  a 
fortune  and  spent  it  generously  and  jovi- 
ally. He  was  the  good  friend  of  the 
leading  actresses  in  tqwn,  he  was  a  fa- 
miliar figure  at  Hoppegarten  and  Carls- 
horst  when  the  races  were  on,  his  vacht 
on  the  Wannsee.  or  during  the  "Kiel 
week,"  was  a  centre  of  gaiety.  But  with 
all  this  he  had  the  best  dental  practice  in 
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Berlin,  keeping  three  assistants  busy  all 
the  time.  And  in  spite  of  all  the  time 
given  to  his  German  friends  and  to  the 
joys  that  metropolitan  life  offers  for  a 
man  whose  money  keeps  pace  with  his 
strength,  he  never  failed  to  be  helpfully 
interestett  in  all  Americans  who  came  to 
him  as  countrymen.  In  fact,  he  de- 
manded that  they  should  come  to  liim,and 
he  felt  hurt  when  he  heard  of  any  Ameri- 
can going  about  much  in  Berlin  society 
and  not  coming  to  cal!  on  him.  His 
weekly  receptions  and  his  dinners  at  his 
beautiful  home  in  the  Lenne  Strasse, 
where  the  last  years  of  his  life  were 
spent,  were  jovial  gatherings.  Gossip 
was  rife  as  to  the  character  of  many  of 
the  guests  at  these  gatherings.  But  gos- 
sip or  not,  invitations  were  always  eagerly 
accepted. 

Gossip  was  always  busy  with  Sylves- 
ter's personality  during  his  long  life  in 
Berlin.  His  matrimonial  troubles,  his 
striking  appearance,  his  notable  profes- 
sional success,  and  his  genera]  keen  en- 
joyment of  life  naturally  made  him  a 
marked  man.  He  knew  that  he  was 
talked  about,  but  he  rather  seemed  to  like 
it.  And  the  charm  of  his  personality 
readily  overcame  the  distrust  of  those 
who  had  heard  about  him  before  they 
met  him.  Dr.  Sylvester  lived  in  Berlin 
for  over  twenty  years,  but  he  never  quite 
mastered  the  German  language.  He 
knew  enough  for  all  practical  and  pro- 
fessional purposes,  he  knew  enough  to 
become  a  social  favourite,  therefore  it  was 
not  quite  easy  to  say  definitely  whether 
the  inadequacy  was  a  natural  lack  of 
adaptability  of  the  tongue  ...  or  a 
certain  business  shrewdness.  It  was 
rather  attractive  to  hear  this  imposing- 
looking,  white-haired  man  make  his 
quaint  and  funny  mistakes.  The  women 
hked  it  particularly,  even  when  his  lack 
of  complete  knowledge  of  the  language 
would  cause  a  slip,  and  the  use  of  words 
or  expressions  they  would  not  have  en- 
dured from  any  one  else.  One  particu- 
lar thing  that  Sylvester  never  mastered 
was  the  use  of  you  and  tbnn  in  address- 
ing people.  Of  coqrse,  this  allowed  him 
to  address  any  pretty  woman  with  the 
familiar  thou  if  he  happened  to  forget 
the  other  term.  And  the  story  goes  that 
he  would   occasionally   make   the   same 


mistake  when  talking  with  the  Emperor. 
But  the  Emperor  liked  Dr.  Sylvester, 
and  the  apparent  rugged  straightfor- 
wardness, which  was  the  most  conspicu- 
ous quality  in  the  manner  of  this 
American,  made  the  monarch  trust  him 
more  than  he  usually  trusts  people.  It  is 
said  that  he  would  laugh  good  humouredly 
when  Sylvester  addressed  him  with  the 
familiar  ihou,  and  would  answer  in  the 
same  way. 

No  consideration  could  induce  Sylves- 
ter to  treat  any  patient  himself  outside 
of  his  own  house  for  the  last  ten  years 
or  more  of  his  professional  career.  He 
would  send  an  assistant,  if  necessary,  but 
those  who  wanted  to  be  treated  by  him 
must  come  to  him.  The  Emperor  alone 
was  the  only  exception.  To  any  one  who 
spent  some  time  in  Berlin  while  Sylves- 
ter was  alive,  there  will  be  a  perceptible 
difference,  now  that  he  has  gone.  This 
remarkable  man  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
cussed personalities  of  Berlin  for  many 
years,  and  he  was  so  very  different  from 
the  average  American  who  lives  there 
that  his  German  friends  couldn't  seem  to 
place  him  somehow.  He  seemed  an  iso- 
lated example,  a  man  without  a  country, 
sufficient  unto  himself. 


There  are  no  American  men  resident 
in  Berlin  except  for  the  purpose  of  busi- 
ness or  study.  This  newest  of  Old  World 
ciiies  has  not  the  power  to  attract  the 
poet  nr  the  artist  as  do  Paris.  London, 
anrl  the  Italian  towns.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  women,  Americans  of  good 
social  position  at  home,  although  usually 
lacking  the  means  to  keep  it  np,  who 
make  the  Imperial  capital  their  more  or 
less  permanent  residence.  Some  of  these 
women,  because  of  an  inability  to  quite 
master  the  German  language,  retain  their 
allegiance  to  their  home  country,  and  try 
to  make  of  their  salons  gathering  places 
for  some  few  of  their  country  people  of 
whnni  they  approve.  But  of  the  others, 
many  enter  into  German  social  life,  hav- 
ing usually  some  affiliations  through 
American  women  who  have  married  Ger- 
in;ins  of  title  or  of  prominence.  These 
women  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  anxious  to 
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meet  the  usual  American  one  can  find  in 
Berlin.  They  enjoy  the  open-hearted 
welcome  that  is  ready  for  any  foreigner 
in  German  society,  at  least  in  that  part 
of  it  which  is  smart  and  up-to-date. 
Some  of  these  American  women  become 
great  social  favourites  with  the  Germans, 
although  a  few  of  them  are  character- 
ised by  a  foolish  devotion  to  anything 
that  has  any  sort  of  a  title  of  nobility. 
They  seem  to  take  a  keen  enjoyment 
merely  in  the  pronouncing  of  the  words, 
"my  friend,  Countess  So  and  So,"  or 
"The  dear  Baroness  So  and  So  told  me." 
This,  however,  is  a  quality  not  altogether 
confined  to  the  Americans  in  Berlin. 
Americans  elsewhere  have  been  known  to 
show  it  also. 

Another  sort  of  Americans  in  Berlin, 
the  American  wives  of  German  husbands, 
find  that  it  is  not  very  easy  for  them  to 
take  as  much  interest  in  the  American 
colony  as  they  might  like  to.  If  the 
husband  be  of  any  prominence  in  the 
world  of  science  or  politics,  or  even  if  he 
be  an  armv  officer,  the  American  wife 
finds  that  it  is  not  left  to  her  to  make  her 
own  social  position,  or  to  regulate  whom 
she  shall  receive  and  where  she  shall  go, 
as  she  can  do  at  home.  Her  husband's 
calling  brings  with  it  definitely  defined 
social  duties,  and  definite  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  set  in  which  she  shall 
move.  This  is  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that 
not  even  the  energy  of  the  American 
woman  can  overthrow.  She  must  accept 
it  as  gracefully  as  possible  and  not  at- 
tempt to  fight  against  it.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  these  American  wives  are  not 
as  much  a  centre  of  the  American  colony 
in  Berlin  as  they  can  be  elsewhere. 

One  place  where  one  can  see  a  number 
of  these  American  residents  of  Berlin 
together,  .  .  .  the  sort  that  delights  in 
the  affiliation  with  titles,  or  is  become 
part  of  the  army  set  by  marriage,  is  at 
the  great  spring  and  fall  parades  on  the 
Tempelhofer  Field.  It  is  the  one  occa- 
sion where  the  army  set  can  show  itself 
in  all  its  spectacular  glory,  and  its  Ameri- 
can members  take  full  advantage  of  it. 
Down  through  the  lines  of  carriages 
drawn  up  to  either  side  of  the  gay  Impe- 
rial suite,  one  can  distinguish  many 
bright  American  girl  faces,  beaming  with 
pleasure  at  the  show  of  colour,  the  clash 


of  bands,  the  glitter  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  general  brightness  and  animation 
of  this  governmentally  subsidised  perma- 
nent circus.  These  American  women 
generally  form  little  centres  of  attraction 
for  groups  of  gaily  clad  riders,  as  naively 
conscious  of  their  showy  plumage  as  is 
the  male  bird  in  springtime. 

But  otherwise  this  set,  so  beloved  of 
expatriate  American  women,  does  not 
make  much  stir  in  the  public  life  of  Ber- 
lin, and  its  doings  are  not  chronicled  at 
any  length  in  the  public  press.  There- 
fore Berlin  offers  little  to  a  certain  sort 
of  American  women  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion and  a  love  of  gaiety,  as  well  as  a 
natural  pride  in  her  own  beauty  and  her 
pretty  clothes.  The  set  that  makes  the 
talk,  that  "sets  the  pace"  in  Berlin  public 
life,  and  receives  much  attention  from 
the  quiet  residue  which  likes  to  look  on 
in  public  places  or  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  at  the  doings  of  others, — 
this  is  not  what  an  American  under- 
stands under  the  name  of  Society.  It  is, 
however,  "All  Berlin"  in  the  Paris  sense, 
the  world  of  leading  lights  of  the  world 
of  art  in  all  its  forms,  the  big  names  of 
literature,  of  science,  of  invention,  the 
aristocracy  of  brains  and  all  its  innumer- 
able army  of  satellites.  High  Finance, 
found  often  in  attendance  on  the  Court 
set,  is  found  here  also,  proud  to  enter- 
tain the  great  painter,  the  star  actor,  the 
famous  scholar.  There  is  much  gaiety 
all  the  time  in  these  circles  in  Berlin,  and 
there  is  a  cordial,  friendly  interest  in  for- 
eigners of  all  kinds,  with  what  could 
easily  be  increased  into  a  particular  fond- 
ness for  Americans.  But  beyond  a  few 
of  the  more  adventurous  or  ambitious 
students,  the  American  woman  resident 
of  Berlin  doesn't  seem  quite  to  know 
whether  she  would  care  for  that  sort  of 
people  or  not.  So  that  there  are  very 
few  Americans  to  be  found  in  these  jo- 
vial circles.  But  the  few  brave  ones  reap 
their  reward  in  enjoying  a  most  delight- 
ful time,  and  in  discovering  that  life  in 
Berlin  has  many  charming  features.  Dr. 
Sylvester  did  much  to  make  the  name  of 
American  a  favoured  one  in  these  circles. 
He  was  their  pet  for  many  years. 

But  if  the  average  of  the  American 
colony  in  Berlin  has  thus  far  been  of  an 
uninteresting,    stolidly   respectable   sort, 
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there  have  been  some  advantages  about 
this.  The  better  class  of  Germans  may 
not  find  the  Americans  they  meet  very 
interesting.  But  they  have  had  no  reason 
to  find  them  objectionable,  and  they  are 
therefore  always  ready  to  welcome  them 
into  their  homes.  For  this  city,  at  least, 
has  been  free  from  the  invasion  of  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  American,  particularly  a 
certain  sort  of  American  woman  of  a 
more  than  shady  past  and  present,  who 
is  noticeable  in  Paris  and  London  and  at 
the  great  Continental  pleasure  resorts. 
There  has  not  been  thus  far  much  induce- 
ment for  this  sort  of  American  to  come 
to  Berlin.  There  is  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  very  wealthy  men  there, 
and  the  home-bred  article  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand.  One  or  two 
brilliantly  coloured  creatures  with  rich 
husbands  whom  nobody  knows,  have 
turned  up  in  Berlin  during  the  last  dec- 
ade. But  beyond  giving  receptions 
attended  only  by  Americans  who  have 
been  in  Berlin  but  a  short  time,  and  ap- 
pearing in  gorgeous  attire  at  charity  con- 
certs, they  have  been  quite  innocuous. 
Therefore,  Berlin  generally  is  well  dis- 
posed toward  Americans  and  is  quite 
ready  to  follow  its  Emperor's  lead  in  its 
cordiality  toward  the  strangers  from 
across  the  water.  The  opportunities  for 
amusement  and  for  spending  money  are 
growing  rapidly.  Berlin's  restaurants, 
theatres  and  pleasure  resorts  are  equal  to 
any  anywhere,  and  it  has  many  genial 
features  quite  its  own.  The  city  is  mak- 
ing a  strong  bid  for  the  favour  of  the 
wealthier  class  of  Americans,  and  more 
and  more  of  them  are  going  there  every 
year. 

\T 

While  certain  features  of  the  colony 
have  remained  the  same  for  many  years, 
its  outer  social  life,orwhatmigbt  be  called 
such,  has  taken  on  colour  always  from 
the  character  of  the  Ambassador.  Schol- 
ars like  Bayard  Taylor  and  Andrew  D. 
White  have  laid  the  emphasis  upon  the 
great  opportunities  for  study  and  re- 
search offered  by  Berlin,  they  have 
attracted  Americans  of  like  affiliations, 
and  have  made  friends  with  similarly 
minded   Germans.     One   or   two   plain. 


businesslike  Americans,  or  German- 
Americans,  holding  the  position  for  a 
time,  have  failed  to  arouse  interest,  and 
Americans  became  a  drug  in  the  market. 
A  Phelps  was  once  Amlrassador,  but  he 
did  not  like  Berlin  and  he  left  no  trace 
of  his  presence  there,  except  that  his 
daughter  married  a  German  nobleman. 
These  things  did  not  matter  so  much  as 
long  as  First  Secretary  Coleman  was  on 
duty.  And  the  colony  remembers  with 
gratitude  Mr.  Coleman's  many  years  of 
service.  And  after  Coleman  came  John 
Brinckerhoff  Jackson,  jovial,  tactful, 
speaking  German  perfectly,  with  a  wife 
who  shared  al!  these  good  qualities.  The 
Jacksons  were  favourites  with  Americans 
and  Germans  alike,  and  did  much  to 
make  Berlin  pleasant  for  the  more  socially 
inclined  Americans.  Sousa  and  his  band 
came  to  Berlin  during  the  reign  of  the 
Jacksons.  and  the  American  colony  be- 
came quite  gay.  It  showed  itself  in  all 
its  nice  clothes  at  the  open-air  concerts, 
even  on  Sunday,  and  Kroll's  garden  be- 
came a  sort  of  gayer  annex  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic. Now,  however,  the  Charle- 
magne Towers  have  brought  Society  with 
a  large  S  with  them,  and  the  Emperor 
approves  greatly.  Mrs.  John  Drexel  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Lehr  have  been  presented  at 
Court,  and  Mr.  Harry  Lehr's  clothes 
have  been  talketl  about,  Berlin  has  been 
discovered,  the  keepers  of  the  large  ho- 
tels are  delighted,  and  the  middle-class 
German,  whose  idea  of  Americans  was 
gained  hitherto  from  the  American  mu- 
sical students  in  the  Pensions,  will  stare 
amazed.  But  the  few  Americans  who 
have  really  discovered  Berlin  itself,  long 
ago.  and  have  learned  to  love  it,  look 
askance  at  the  possibilities  of  the  change. 
They  loved  the  very  lack  of  ail  the 
money-spending  and  superficial  gaiety 
that  may  come  now,  they  dread  to  think 
of  the  time  when  their  favourite  pastime 
of  "Bier-Reisen,"  the  nightly  journeys 
from  cafe  to  cafe  may  l>ecome  fashion- 
able among  visiting  Americans.  It  was 
one  of  these  Americans  to  whom  the  fa- 
mous story  happened  which  is  always 
misquoted  in  America,  the  lesc-majestc 
tale  of  the  "damn  fool  Emperor."  The 
truth  of  the  story  runs  thus:  An  Ameri- 
can walking  down  the  Linden  with  a 
German    friend    remarked,    "Have    you 
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read  the  Emperor's  latest  speech  ?  Pretty 
bundle  of  rot,  wasn't  it?"  (This  Ameri- 
can handled  Berlin  .slang  as  well  as  a 
native.)  A  passing  guardian  of  the 
peace,  the  stoutness  of  whose  form  was 
equalled  by  the  stoutness  of  his  civic 
conscience,  laid  his  hand  on  our  compa- 
triot's shoulder  and  announced  that  both 
men  were  arrested  for  Icsc-majcstc.  The 
Rcrlinese,  who  grasped  the  situation  at 


once,  asked  calmly,  "Can't  one  talk  even 
about  the  Russian  Emperor  here  in  Ber- 
lin?" Whereupon  the  portly  arm  of  the 
law  gazed  open-eyed  at  his  captives  and 
remarked  in  tones  of  the  most  naively 
genuine  astonishment :  "Oh,  you  meant 
the  Russian  Emperor?  Docs  he  talk  rot, 
tooT'  This  is  the  true  story.  Only  the 
delicious  Berlin  slang  of  it  is  untrans- 
latable. 


DECORATION    DAY 

Upon  an  unknown  grave  I  lay  my  flcnvcrs, 
For,  far  away  'neath  sunny  Southern  skies, 
My  own  wee  nestling  lies. 

Perhaps  some  mother  does  the  same  for  me, 
And  thinks  to-day  of  this  lone  little  grave 
To  which  her  heart  she  gave. 

The  Christ's  dear  mother  watches  o'er  themboth,- 
This  babe  asleep  beneath  the  whispering  trees, 
And  mine  by  Southern  seas. 

Ruih  Stcrr\. 
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CHAPTER  I 


FALLING   LEAVES 


PON  the  fringe  of 
Devon's  central  waste, 
beneath  the  woods, 
where  they  extend  be- 
tween a  river  valley  and 
the  moor  above,  two  hu- 
man mothers  walked  and 
talked  together.  Rachel  Bolt  was  old 
and  her  grey  hair  and  wrinkled  forehead 
chimed  with  the  season's  fall  and  made 
her  a  figure  emblematic  of  the  hour.  But 
Avisa  Pomeroy's  life  halted  awhile  at 
nu'ddle  age.  She  was  rather  a  small 
woman,  (lark  and  full-bosomed,  straight 
and  sturdv  of  build,  but  inclined  to  stout- 


ness.  The  expression  of  her  face  was 
very  placid,  yet  the  calm  belonged  rather 
to  mind  than  body :  it  was  of  the  intellect 
and  not  the  physical  habit.  She  was  not 
strong  and  great  physical  evils  haunted 
her,  waited  at  hand  and  looked  out  from 
the  darkness  of  her  future. 

Avisa  showed  neither  joy  nor  sorrow 
while  she  listened ;  but  the  bent,  autumnal 
creature  spoke  fast,  and  happiness  made 
her  thin  voice  musical.  By  their  mouths 
these  women  might  have  been  judged. 
The  younger's  was  firm  to  hardness,  yet 
full  in  the  lip;  the  older  mother  had  a 
small  mouth,  a  little  fallen  in  from  lack 
of  teeth  behind.  But  more  than  the 
shadowed  weakness  of  age  marked  her 
lips.     They  seemed  a  fit  organ  for  the 
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hopeful,  gentle  words  that  issued  from 
them.  Her  speech  also  betrayed  her, 
That  an  old  woman  could  be  so  sanguine 
concerning  the  future  served  to  indicate 
how  many  storms  of  experience  had  beat 
upon  her  head  in  vain. 

"Draw  your  shawl  closer,  Rachel/' 
said  the  younger.  ** Great  news  without 
a  doubt  of  it.     I'm  glad  Tve  met  you.'' 

Presently  the  mothers  sat  side  by  side 
while  the  elder  talked.  She  was  a  widow 
and  lived  with  one  son  at  the  moorland 
hamlet  of  Merivale.  Her  friend  also 
dwelt  close  at  hand.  A  visa  had  just  been 
to  a  neighbouring  village  and,  returning 
homeward,  fell  in  with  Mrs.  Bolt  gather- 
ing sticks  along  the  wood. 

"She've  took  him,  and  who  could  doubt 
she  would  ?  A  very  good  girl,  A  visa,  but 
a  very  unhappy  home.  To  marry  my 
son,  Samuel,  will  be  a  better  fate  than 
many  young  women  can  look  for.  I 
could  have  wished  she  was  a  thought 
more  of  a  scholar;  but  Sam's  clever 
enough  for  them  both,  come  to  think 
of  it." 

"Jill  Wickett's  a  pretty  girl  and  I  hope 
from  my  heart  she'll  make  Samuel  a 
good  wife." 

**She  will — sha  must.  That  man — 
though  he  is  my  own  son  I  say  it — be  the 
chosen  of  the  Lord  if  ever  man  was, 
Avisa !  He'll  have  his  store  of  blessings. 
Heaven  knows  him,  like  it  knowed  his 
father  afore  him." 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  nodded.  Her  eyes  were 
large  and  grey,  and  they  looked  gentler 
than  her  lips.  In  maidenhood  they  had 
seemed  the  very  haunt  of  wondering 
innocence ;  but  a  little  twinkle  at  the  cor- 
ner of  that  strong  mouth  had  always  be- 
lied them  and  still  did  so. 

'"Tis  very  large-minded  in  you  to  take 
it  thus,"  continued  Rachel  Bolt,  ''because 
well  I  know  your  boy,  Ives,  was  set  in 
that  quarter,  too,  and  naturally  you'd 
have  liked  such  a  bowerly  wife  as  Jill  for 
him.  But  there  'tis:  both  couldn't  have 
her,  and  my  Samuel  was  the  chosen." 

This  news,  however,  by  no  means 
tr()ul)led  the  vounc^er  mother.  The  fact 
meant  a  painful  task  presently,  but  she 
was  accustomed  to  difficulties.  Now  she 
put  the  future  aside  and  showed  sympa- 
thy with  her  friend. 

"P)Oth  couldn't  have  her,  as  you  say, 


and  'twas  more  vitty  that  Samuel  should. 
He's  older  by  five  or  six  year  than  my 
son — wiser,  too." 

"A  headstrong  young  youth,  your 
Ives,  my  dear." 

"He  is.  So  was  I  at  his  age.  'Tis  not 
a  bad  thing  ahogether  to  want  your  own 
way.  I  like  a  colt  to  fight  a  bit  when 
we're  breaking  him  in.  But  better  my 
boy  don't  marry  yet  awhile." 

"The  best  of  it  all  is,  Avisa,  that  I 
shan't  be  parted  too  far  from  Samuel. 
Couldn't  suffer  it — more  could  he.  Why, 
the  dear  chap  wanted  for  me  to  live  along 
with  'cm!  But  *no,  no,'  I  said.  *Too 
wise  for  that.'  I'll  take  thicky  cottage  on 
t'other  side  of  the  road:  that's  what  I'll 
do." 

"Be  wiser  still  and  go  a  bit  further  off, 
my  dear." 

"Samuel  won't  let  me.  Besides,  there's 
not  another  house  in  Merivale  I  can  have. 
Very  luckv  to  get  one  just  over  against 
'em." 

"Look  you  take  care,  Rachel." 

''Don't  fear  it.  My  love's  my  guide. 
Love  be  very  witty,  Avisa.  I  shall  watch, 
but  I  shan't  interfere,  no  more  than  the 
guardian  angels  do.  All  the  same,  he 
wanted  me  to  stop  with  'em,  God  bless 
him !" 

*'A  loving  son  don't  understand  these 
things  wholly.  There's  some  people  very 
restive  of  being  watched — especially 
young  married  women.  When  I  was  a 
girl,  I'd  have  gone  mad  to  think  as  a  pair 
of  patient,  old  eyes  was  overlooking  my 
life  and  seeing  all  my  mistakes  and  silli- 
ness, and  saying  nought.  Why,  in  my 
green  youth,  I  often  hated  to  think  that 
God  Almighty's  Self  never  had  His  eye 
off  me!  I'd  have  suffered  no  human  to 
watch." 

She  smiled  at  her  maiden  thoughts. 

"I  shall  watch,  however,"  repeated 
Rachel;  "but  never  a  word  shall  I  say, 
well  knowing  the  value  of  silence." 

"You'll  drive  the  girl  silly." 

"That  wouldn't  be  a  long  journey. 
However,  there  I  shall  be — for  Samuel's 
sake.  And  I'm  not  saying  a  word  against 
Jill  neither.  She'll  soon  learn  from  him. 
He'll  think  for  her,  same  as  I've  thought 
for  him — same  as  you  do  for  your  boy 
and  girl." 

The    strongest    mind    looks    ahead 
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the  farthest,"  declared  Avisa  Pomeroy. 
**Childer  can't  see  beyond  their  little  to- 
morrows, so  us  must  for  'em.  And  a 
many  growed  people  can't  neither.  My 
son's  not  marriage-ripe,  Rachel." 

"And  never  will  be,  so  long  as  he's 
that  rash  and  reckless.  Samuel  tells  me 
'tis  a  pity  the  friends  he  makes." 

"Samuel  tells  you  the  truth.  We  must 
wait  and  hope." 

"Trust  you  for  that." 

"Ives  be  a  slow  learner.  So  was  I. 
But  come  I  gathered  a  bit  of  knowledge 
from  life,  it  always  stuck  fast,  Rachel." 

"Sorrow's  the  best  schoolmaster,  I 
reckon." 

**I  don't  say  that.  Happiness  have 
taught  me  many  things,  too.  My  boy  be 
stiff-necked  and  rebellious  and  passion- 
ate. But  nobody  as  loves  justice  like  him 
will  go  far  wrong  in  the  upshot.  A  curi- 
ous bent  of  mind  sometimes.  When  his 
little  sister  died — my  third,  you  know — 
Ives,  six  year  old  he  was  then,  missed 
her  noise  the  night  after,  and  axed  my 
old  mother  where  she  was  to.  *She've 
kissed  God,  dearie,'  says  the  dear  old 
soul  in  her  fanciful  way,  and  the  boy 
sniffed.  Toor  Milly — she  always  hated 
kissing' — that  was  what  he  said  about  it." 

"A  good  churchgoer,  however.  You 
must  take  consolation  in  that,  Avisa." 

'*He  goes  to  please  me — an'  look  at  the 
girls." 

Mrs.  Pomeroy's  eyes  pictured  her  boy 
at  worship  and  twinkled  with  mingled 
love  and  amusement.  But  old  Rachel 
Bolt  was  shocked. 

"Samuel  ban't  like  that.  Never  did  he 
^aze  at  a  female  creature  till  Jill's  bright 
hair  and  great  red  mouth  burst  upon 
him.  'Tis  a  fine  thing  for  her  family — 
her  marrying  a  iBolt  and  such  a  man  as 
Samuel.  They  be  properly  pleased  about 
it,  I  hear." 

"So  they  should  be.  Now  I'll  help 
you  with  your  wood  so  far  as  my  home. 
Tis  something  too  big  a  bundle  for  your 
shoulders." 

"Thank  you  kindly.  You  must  know 
there  ban't  no  call  for  me  to  gather  sticks, 
and  Sam  often  grumbles ;  but  the  habit  is 
lifelong,  and,  just  to  be  alone  with  my 
own  thoughts,  I  often  come  out  to  do  it." 

They  parted  presently  where  Avisa 
dwelt,  and  the  elder  went  slowly  for- 


ward. She  hardly  heard  the  kindly 
wishes  in  her  ears,  for  this  great  news 
filled  her  heart  and  made  her  selfish.  Her 
son  had  been  her  life  for  many  years. 
Now  he  was  going  to  be  the  life  of 
another.  Therefore  some  fear  shadowed 
the  joy  that  she  felt  in  seeing  him  joyful. 

Avisa's  mental  attitude  to  the  circum- 
stance was  exceedingly  different.  No  re- 
gret marked  it.  She  swept  aside  a  pass- 
ing feeling  of  surprise  that  Jill  had 
chosen  the  simple  and  somewhat  uninter- 
esting Sam  Bolt,  when  she  might  have 
had  Ives  Pomeroy;  then  she  smiled  at 
her  own  mother's  heart  because  such  a 
thought  had  risen ;  and  then  she  ceased  to 
smile  and  set  her  face  firmly,  almost 
grimly,  to  meet  her  boy. 

It  was  his  sister,  however,  who  ap- 
proached Avisa  on  her  return  home.  At 
the  door  of  Vixen  Tor  Farm,  in  Walla 
Valley,  stood  her  daughter,  and  Lizzie 
Pomeroy's  face  swiftly  showed  that  she, 
too,  had  heard  the  news.  She  was  small 
and  very  neat,  with  an  almost  birdlike 
trimness  of  dress  and  person.  Her  face 
was  bright  and  fair  with  round  grey  eyes 
like  her  mother's,  though  virginal  and 
rather  chill  in  their  expression.  But  the 
coldness  belonged  to  temperament  and 
resulted  from  lack  of  imagination,  not 
want  of  knowledge. 

"Oh,  mother,  here's  a  pretty  tantara!" 
she  cried.  "Ives  be  just  back  home  from 
Merivale.  That  girl,  Jill  Wickett — she've 
taken  Mrs.  Bolt's  son ;  and  Ives  be  using 
language  about  it  something  shocking. 
And,  though  I've  kept  his  dinner  hot  all 
the  afternoon,  not  a  bite  will  he  take." 

Her  mother  did  not  answer  but  entered 
the  kitchen  of  Vixen  Tor  farmhouse, 
threw  her  bonnet  on  a  settle  and  then  ap- 
proached her  boy. 

He  sat  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  on 
one  side  of  the  fire ;  while  upon  the  other, 
old  Jane  Pomerpy,  his  dead  father's 
mother,  faced  him.  The  young  man's 
face  was  dark  with  passion  and  an  ex- 
pression almost  malignant  reigned  upon 
it.  He  turned  his  black  eyes  on  his 
mother.  His  hair  was  rather  long  and 
wet  with  perspiration. 

In  the  momentary  silence  old  Mrs. 
Pomeroy  sighed  audibly  and  rattled  her 
wooden  knitting-needles.  Ives  wore  his 
cap  at  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his 
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mother's  first  act  was  to  take  it  off  and 
brush  the  hair  from  his  forehead  with 
her  hand. 

Then  he  turned  on  her. 

"If  I  thought  you'd  had  any  part  in 
this,  mother,  I'd  never  sec  your  face 
again — God  judge  nie  if  I  would!" 

'Tve  had  no  part  in  it,  Ives — no  part 
in  it  beyond  hoping  for  the  riglit  thing 
to  happen.  I  won't  say  I'm  sorry  for 
this,  because  Tm  not.  You're  long  ways 
short  of  wife-old  yet.  lUit  I'm  mortal 
sorry  for  your  sorrow,  my  son.  *Tis  that 
I'm  thinking  on.     I'm   wondering " 

*'I  don't  want  none  of  that  soft  stuff. 
If  you  didn't  do  this,  who  did?  Is  it 
likely  such  a  sheep-faced,  sandy-headed 
fool  as  Bolt  would  have  won  her  away 
from  me  single-handed?  Somebody 
helped  him,  and  if  'twasn't  you,  who 
was  it?" 

"You  ought  to  know  better  than  talk 
to  mother  like  that!"  flamed  out  Lizzie. 
"Always  on  your  side  as  she  is,  and  then, 
just  because  you're  crossed " 

"  'Crossed !' "  he  thundered  out. 
*'  'Crossed  !'  Is  that  what  you  call  it,  you 
little  fool?  'Crossed!'  When  a  man's 
life  is  suddenly  knocked  all  abroad  and 
ruined  for  evermore  by  a  woman — 
when —  And  you,  with  all  you  want, 
to  preach.  There,  get  out  of  my  sight, 
you  ignorant  wretch,  or  I'll  fling  a  knife 
at  you !" 

Lizzie  set  her  lips  hard,  but  tears  came 
into  her  eyes. 

"Don't — don't  talk  that  terrible  harsh, 
Ives,"  said  his  grandmother.  "What  do 
a  cheel  like  her  know  about  it?  List  to 
your  mother.  'Tis  a  pity  you  don't 
oftener." 

"I'll  list  to  nobody,"  he  said.  "Tell  me 
who've  done  it — that's  what  I  want  to 
know." 

Avisa  sat  beside  him  and  took  his  hand 
l)etween  hers.  He  sn^itched  it  away; 
then  she  took  it  again  and  he  let  it  re- 
main. 

"I'll  have  it  out  with  the  man,  who- 
ever 'twas,"  he  said. 

"So  you  shall,  boy.  I  know  his  name 
very  well — an'  you  do  too." 

"Speak  it  then.  I  won't  sleep  this 
night  till " 

"What  was  it  you  told  us  at  dinner 
back  last  week,  Ives  ?" 


He  reflected,  then  remembered. 

"That  me  and  she  had  a  bit  of  a  flare 
up  about  Samuel  Bolt." 

"And  you  said ?" 

"I  said  what  any  man  would  say.  I 
told  her  that  if  she  thought  she's  be  hap- 
pier with  a  poor,  broken- winded  fool  like 
liini,  than  with  a  chap  like  me,  she's  bet- 
ter go  to  him  and  be  damned." 

"With  that  you  flung  off  from  her." 

"Yes,  [  did.  I  was  sick  of  the  subject. 
She  was  in  a  woman's  mood  and  kept  on 
praising  the  slack-twisted  creature  till 
'twas  all  r  could  do  to  help  boxing  her 
ears.    Wisli  I  liad  now." 

**When  did  you  see  lier  last?" 

"Ton  Sunday  nftcr  church.  I  went 
down  so  far  as  Ward  l»ridge  along  with 
her.  And  little  enough  she  said.  Then 
su(hlenly  she  axed,  'Be  you  going  to  say 
you'm  sorry,  Ives?'  And  I  said,  'What 
for?'  Then  slie  said,  'Last  week,  I  should 
think.'  And  I  said,  "Tis  for  you,  not  me, 
to  say  you'm  sorry.'  And  she  said,  'What 
a  child  you  be  still — doan't  know  no 
more  about  a  woman  than  a  cow.  You 
only  care  for  your  silly,  vain  self,  and 
that's  the  ugly  truth  about  you.'  'Twasn't 
like  I  was  going  to  stand  that.  So  I  had 
my  say  short  and  sharp,  and  then  left 
her  till  she'd  thought  it  over  and  comed 
to  her  senses.  And  no  doubt  she  must 
need's  ax  s(^mebody's  advice ;  and 
who  ])e  that  somebody?  Tell  me 
that." 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  looked  at  him  and  still 
held  his  hand. 

"You've  answered  your  own  question, 
my  dear.  She  told  you  a  lot  of  truth, 
Ives.  'Twas  you  and  nobody  else  helped 
Samuel  r)olt  to  get  her." 

"You  say  that !"  he  cried.  "You — you 
can  tell  that  silly  nonsense !" 

"Sober  truth,  Ives." 

"If 'you  ask  me,  I  say  you're  well  out 
of  it — well  out  of  it,"  declared  Lizzie. 
Her  emotion  had  passed  and  she  had  now 
grown  angry.  "A  great,  untidy,  slam- 
mocking  woman — ^below  you  every  way. 
You  ought  to  be  thankful,  instead  of  rav- 
ing at  your  own  mother  and  sister  like  a 
lunatic." 

He  glared  at  her,  but  did  not  answer. 

Then  his  mother  rose  and  opened  the 
oven  door  and  took  out  a  dish  that  stood 
within. 
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**Come — eat  your  meat.  'Tis  no  sense 
going  hungry  for  it,"  she  said. 

He  started  up  violently  and  used  foul 
language. 

*' Curse  the  lot  of  you — narrow,  hard- 
hearted, frozen  up  creatures  that  you  be! 
You  talk  so  wise,  and  me  robbed  of  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  I  cared  about. 
Precious  comfort — the  likes  of  you — to  a 
miserable  man.  But  Til  go  my  own  way 
— to  hell  if  1  choose.  And  'twill  be  your 
fault — yours,  mother,  as  much  as  any — 
for  you  never  liked  her  and  never  helped 
me  to  win  her.  And  now — be  damned  to 
everybody!  I  don't  care  what  becomes 
of  any  living  soul  on  God's  earth  no 
more.  And  Til  be  free,  mark  me,  from 
this  (lay — free  to  do  what  I  please  and 
think  what  I  please.  So  now  you  know, 
mother  1" 

He  took  his  cap,  rose  and  went  out 
of  the  house ;  while  Mrs.  Pomeroy  bent 
and  brushed  up  the  dirt  that  his  boots 
had  left  by  the  hearth. 

"He'll  be  the  death  of  us  yet,"  said 
Lizzie  mournfully;  but  her  mother  shook 
her  head  and  smiled.  She  was  looking 
after  Ives. 

"Don't  think  it,"  she  answered.  "'Tis 
the  other  way ;  we'll  be  the  life  of  him." 

"How  can  you  take  it  so  easy,  mother! 
Why,  he's  been  drinking — you  know  he 
has  as  well  as  I  do." 

*'He  has,*'  admitted  Mrs.  Pomeroy. 
*  Poor,  dear,  silly  boy.  Drinking — yes. 
When  I  was  a  maid  such  things  happened 
to  me,  Lizzie,  that  Pd  have  got  drunk, 
too,  sometimes — if  Pd  dared." 

"Mother !" 

Still  Avisa's  eyes  were  set  on  the  o|>en 
door.  A  strange  look  rested  in  them — 
whimsical,  yet  withal  wistful,  too. 

*'How  like  him  I  was  once,"  she  said. 

"Never — never!"  cried  her  daughter. 
"You  so  patient,  so  gentle — never  vexed 
with  man  or  mouse — always  ready  to 
make  excuses  for  us.    Like  Ives !" 

"There's  a  lot  of  difference  betwixt 
four-and-twenty  and  fifty,  my  dear.  If 
you'd  known  your  mother  when  she  was 
your  age,  Lizzie,  you'd  have  said  she 
wasn't  a  good  companion  for  you." 

"Mother!"  the  girl  gasped  again,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  amazement. 

Even  the  aged  woman  by  the  fire  pro- 
tested. 


"Jimmery,  what'll  you  say  next, 
Avisa  ?"  she  asked. 

The  face  of  Lizzie's  mother  twinkled 
and,  to  those  who  understood,  might  have 
helped  to  explain  her  words.  For  a  mo- 
ment every  line  of  her  countenance  spoke 
of  joy  as  she  looked  back;  then  a  cloud 
fell  upon  it  and  she  shook  her  head. 

*'A  very  headstrong,  ownself  maiden,  I 
warn  'c.  Hard  to  please — too  selfish  to 
please.  Granny  here  forgets,  but  I  re- 
member; and  'tis  well  for  you  children 
that  I  do." 

She  went  over  to  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  the 
elder. 

"Ives  be  more  mine  than  his  father's — 
as  yet,"  she  said. 

"Very  unlike  his  father,  thank  God," 
answered  the  grandmother  of  Ives.  "No 
more  like  my  son  than  sense  be  like  fool- 
ishness." 

"A  great  soul  he  had,"  admitted  the 
widow.    "A  calm  and  a  thoughtful  man." 

"And  ban't  you  calm  and  thoughtful, 
mother?"  asked  Lizzie. 

"Perhaps — now.  But  'twas  life  taught 
me.  It  comed  from  outside,  not  from  in- 
side. Life — life  rubbed  down  my  nature 
— like  the  skidded  wheel  rubs  down  the 
road." 

"And  father?" 

"Your  father  zvas  my  life — patience 
made  alive,  Lizzie." 

The  old  woman  nodded  in  the  corner. 

"You  never  said  a  truer  word,  Avisa; 
and  all  that's  best  in  these  children  comed 
from  my  boy." 

"I  know  it.  His  unchanging  patience 
with  men — always  the  same." 

"Always — from  his  youth  up." 

"And  when  he  chose  me,  folks  said 
'twas  the  steadfast  stone  choosing  the 
butterfly." 

Lizzie  stood  up  for  her  mother. 

"You  made  him  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world,  anyway,  for  I've  heard  Mr. 
Toop  and  man^  another  say  so.  And 
well  vou  might,  a  lovely,  darling  dear  like 
your  i*^ 

"The  loss — the  loss — to  you  and  your 
brother,"  mourned  Jane  Pomeroy.  "His 
salvation  would  his  father  have  been  to 
Ives ;  but  the  Lord  had  need  of  my  son. 
'Twas  that  thought  kept  me  sane  when 
he  went." 

"And   his  babies  had  need  of  me,". 
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mused  the  younger  mother.  "Maybe 
'twas  that  thought  kept  me  sane.  But  wo 
wasn't  far  off  from  mad  women — yoii 
and  nic — till  God  A'mighty  saw  and 
pitied  the  pair  of  us," 

CHAPTER    II 

TilK   IIOUSEHOLn  OF   POMEkOY 

Like  a  child  in  its  mother's  arms  the 
httlc  homestead  of  the  Pomeroys  reposed 
on  the  southward  slope  of  llie  Vixen  and 
cuddled  there  beneath  the  immense  rock- 
masses  of  that  lor.  No  nobler  pile  of 
granite  shall  be  foimd  upon  Dartmoor. 
It  towers  gradually  to  its  crown  by  ram- 
part and  bastion ;  a  happy  relation  of 
parts  has  chanced  to  weld  the  three  main 
divisions  into  one  perfect  whole,  and 
Vixen  rises,  the  very  impersonation  of 
strength,  solidity  and  settled  purpose,  to 
be  a  landmark  for  time,  the  haimt  of  noc- 
tiima!  birds,  an  emblem  of  mystery  and 
of  power. 

None  now  ever  scrambled  up  its  as- 
cents or  stood  upon  its  summit  but  Ives 
Pomeroy.  Lizzie  in  her  short-skirted 
time  had  done  the  like  with  help  from 
him ;  but  her  days  of  clambering  in  Ihe 
henrt  of  the  Vixen  were  past,  and  she 
marvelled,  looking  back,  lo  remember 
them.  Ives  had  the  tor  to  himself  and 
still  delighted  in  its  secret  places,  still 
stole  thither  to  think  and  smoke,  still 
found  some  pleasure  in  his  dead  boy- 
hood's dreams  of  great  sieges  and  heroic 
deeds,  Sometimes  the  tor  had  been  a 
robbers'  castie  and  he  captained  the  des- 
perate gang;  led  them  upon  neighbour- 
ing villages;  raided  the  flocks  of  com- 
mon men:  defied  the  law  and  made  his 
name  a  terror  to  the  countryside,  a  secret 
joy  to  the  maidens.  Sometimes  the  Vixen 
had  stood  for  a  ship,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions a  close  observer  might  have  seen  a 
small  black  flag  fluttering  among  the  ivy 
aloft — a  flag  with  some  white  emblem 
upon  it  intended  to  represent  skull  and 
cross-bones.  Then  the  romance  of  sex 
was  substituted  for  his  boyhood's  desire 
toward  buccaneering  on  land  and  ,sea. 

Now,  striding  passionately  into  gloam- 
ing of  night,  Ives  turned  by  instinct  to 
his  Riant  playmate,  crept  inside  a  little 
penthouse  from  whose  crevices  and  clefts 


lolled  dying  pennywort,  and  flung  him- 
self down  to  reflect  on  this  sudden  stroke 
of  fate.  He  lighted  his  pipe  presently, 
and  the  evening  wind  cooled  his  head  and 
lifted  Ihe  fiuues  of  liquor  that  still  hung 
heavy  there. 

Beneath  him  lay  the  farm  and  its  im- 
mediate cultivated  lands.  A  few  small 
fields  subtended  the  kitchen  garden. 
'J'hen  plantations  of  larch  and  pine  sank 
lo  the  water,  Walla  ran  near  enough  to 
lie  heard  at  alt  times,  and  her  murmur 
came  to  Ives  through  the  thinning  gold 
of  the  larches.  About  the  dwelling  of  the 
Pomeroys  stood  a  fir  or  two.  and,  be- 
hind it.  the  moor  stretched  in  a  nigged 
coomb  upward.  At  this  season  autumnal 
furzes  still  flamed  and  rich  mosaic  of 
weathered  granite  with  warm  tints  of 
herbage  dappled  the  waste.  A  stream 
ran  through  the  midst,  a  whitethorn  or 
two  arose  beside  it  ^  and  above  them 
stood  the  "Windystone" — a  venerable 
cross  believed  to  mark  some  vanished 
pack-saddle  track,  or  the  path  followed 
from  monastery  to  monastery  by  mediae- 
val monks. " 

A  feature  of  the  Pomeroys'  homestead 
was  an  oak  coppice,  that  stood  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river  and  covered  five 
acres  of  the  hillside.  It  represented  a  rich 
harvest,  though  the  crop  was  reaped  but 
four  times  in  a  century.  Every  five-and- 
twenty  years  the  vigorous  young  forest 
growth  fell  at  springtime  and  gave  varied 
treasures  of  pnle.s,  bark,  fagots  and  char- 
coal. From  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  an 
acre  accrued  from  the  cutting  of  the  cop- 
pice; the  rind  went  to  the  tanners;  tlie 
best  poles  were  appropriated  for  building 
fencing  and  hurdling,  the  brushwood 
commanded  !ialf-a-crown  a  fagot,  and 
the  charcoal,  sold  at  the  char-heaps,  was 
worth  two  .shillings  a  bushel.  Next  year 
would  see  the  coppice  felled ;  for  among 
the  last  things  that  Avisa's  husband  had 
spoken  to  her  on  his  deathbed  was  one 
concerning  it.  "Mind,"  said  he,  "that  if 
you'm  spared,  you  cut  the  copse-wood  in 
the  year  Ives  be  turned  five-an '-twenty ; 
an'  if  all's  well  with  him  an'  Lizzie,  I'd 
wish  for  the  money,  up  to  one  hundred 
pound,  to  be  divided  bctwi.st  'em  as  a 
gift  from  the  father." 

His  wife  promised,  and  now  the  time 
of  performance  had  nearly  come. 
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An  owl  glided  from  somewhere  above 
the  head  of  Ives  and  departed  silently 
about  her  business.  Lights  twinkled  out 
of  the  farm  windows  beneath  him,  and 
he  heard  the  rain  begin  to  fall.  But  he 
was  dry  and  warm  in  his  holt.  Long  ago 
he  had  thrown  down  a  load  of  fern  there 
for  his  own  comfort.  Now  he  turned, 
pursued  his  thoughts,  brooded  revenge 
and  lighted  another  pipe. 

This  man's  father  belonged  to  the  yeo- 
man class,  but  lacked  education  or  am- 
bition. Honourable,  upright,  obscure 
and  without  a  grain  of  imagination,  he 
lived  his  days  and  followed  exactly  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  ancestors.  They  had 
farmed  at  the  V^ixen  for  five  generations 
and  been  content.  None  had  made  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  place ;  none  had  ever 
aspired  to  acquire  it  as  a  family  posses- 
sion, though  successive  landlords  often 
tempted  them  to  do  so.  The  Pomeroy 
race  in  this  branch  produced  no  enter- 
prising spirit,  no  soul  hungry  to  advance 
or  to  rise,  not  one  who  would  take  pos- 
sible risk  for  probable  gain. 

Then  came  Ives  Pomeroy  and  married 
Avisa :  and  their  son,  Ives  the  second, 
promised  to  break  the  tradition.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  middle  courses,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  keep  very  young  for  his  age. 
Tt  appeared  unlikely  that  he  would  suc- 
ceed largely,  and  most  who  knew  him 
foretold  actual  failure ;  but  for  the  pres- 
ent he  went  much  untried,  because  his 
mother  was  content  to  hold  the  helm,  as 
she  had  done  since  her  husband's  death. 
Tvcs  knew  his  business  and  understood 
that  the  salvation  of  the  moorland  farmer 
is  the  moor.  lie  grazed,  therefore,  but 
he  cultivated  little.  He  was  lazy  and 
av(^ided  responsibility.  People,  including 
his  grandmother,  wondered  where  he  had 
come  from ;  only  his  mother  found  it 
written  in  the  book  of  her  own  youth. 
Lizzie,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  true  Pome- 
roy: methodical,  trustworthy,  diffident, 
lacking  in  self-reliance.  The  .brother  and 
sister  had  been  close  friends  in  childhood 
and  were  only  separated  by  two  years; 
but  now  Lizzie  put  away  childish  things 
and  was  as  serious-minded  as  a  maiden 
of  two-and-twenty  can  sometimes  be. 
She  lacked  humour  and  Ives  alarmed  her. 
He  also  angered  her  by  his  sweeping  gen- 
eralities,   by    his    impatience,    by    Ws 


amorous  attitude  to  other  girls,  by  his 
openly  expressed  contempt  of  her  cau- 
tion and  second-hand  wisdom.  For  Liz- 
zie copied  her  mother  and  strove  to  be 
like  her;  she  also  copied  her  sweetheart, 
a  village  schoolmaster ;  but  the  boy  copied 
nobody.  Yet  he  brought  her  own  youth 
to  his  mother's  mind  every  week  of  her 
life.  In  the  light  of  her  young  days  she 
read  him;  and  since  marriage  with  a 
sober-minded  and  stolid  spirit  had  been 
the  turning  point  in  her  own  career,  she 
looked  forward  to  that  great  event  for 
Ives  and  trusted  Providence  to  save  the 
situation. 

Two  hinds,  an  old  man  and  a  young 
one,  completed  the  establishment  at  Vixen 
Tor  Farm.  Emmanuel  Codd,  the  elder, 
was  a  soured  and  suspicious  peasant  who 
earned  his  money,  but  never  allowed  that 
any  other  labouring  man  at  Dartmoor 
honestly  did  so.  The  younger,  Rupert 
Johnson,  happily  for  his  peace  of  mind, 
possessed  neither  nerves  nor  pride.  He 
pleased  his  mistress  and  contented  Ives. 
More  he  did  not  seek  to  do.  Emmanuel's 
ceaseless  grumbling  left  his  fellow- 
labourer  indifferent  and  unconcerned. 
Indeed,  the  condition  of  Mr.  Codd's  mind 
was  chronic  and  the  disease  of  distraction 
had  spread  through  it  like  a  cancer.  He 
distrusted  human  nature  from  every  pos- 
sible point  of  view ;  and  humanity  re- 
torted by  detesting  him.  This  old  bache- 
lor had  been  head  man  of  the  farm  since 
the  father  of  Ives  Pomeroy  died.  It  was 
his  custom  to  give  notice  about  every  six 
months,  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy  always  fell 
in  with  the  suggestion  and  expressed  a 
conventional  regret  that  he  must  be  leav- 
ing them  at  last.  There  the  matter  ended. 
Of  late,  however,  one  or  two  sharp  vScenes 
had  fallen  out  between  Emmanuel  and 
the  son  of  the  house.  Mr.  Codd  once  hinted 
at  a  poaching  scandal,  and  openly  de- 
plored that  the  name  of  Pomeroy  should 
be  uttered  along  with  that  of  certain  no- 
torious local  celebrities.  Ives,  in  lan- 
guage pointed  by  anger,  had  thereupon 
trounced  the  veteran  cruelly,  and  Mr. 
Codd,  by  way  of  retort,  instantly  gave 
warning  in  his  most  impressive  manner. 
His  master's  riotous  laughter  further  in- 
sulted him.  He  did  not  go,  but  relations 
were  strained  at  the  present  moment,  and 
without  actually  naming  dates,  the  head 
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man  declared  on  all  possible  occasions 
that,  after  the  felling  of  the  coppice  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  he  should  retire. 
He. also  openly  named  the  pension  that 
he  expected  to  receive  as  the  reward  of 
forty-five  years*  service. 

Ives,  to  mark  the  height  of  his  misery, 
stopped  in  his  lair  on  the  Vixen  until 
nearly  midnight.  Then,  guessing  that 
the  farm  must  be  asleep  and  that  he 
might  descend  to  the  details  of  eating  a 
big  supper  without  human  eye  to  note  the 
sordid,  necessary  deed,  crept  home  again. 

A  lamp  burned  low  in  the  kitchen  and 
a  scrap  of  paper  lay  beside  it.  How  well 
he  knew  those  little  notes. 

''Supper  in  the  oven.  Good-night,  dear 
heart.    Mother." 

Then  he  twisted  up  the  message  and 
flung  it  into  the  dying  fire,  as  he  had  a 
thousand  like  it. 

Ives  felt  exceedingly  sorry  for  himself, 
but  hunger  was  at  least  as  pressing  as 
grief.  He  made  a  mighty  meal,  then 
went  to  bed  and  soon  escaped  his  miser- 
ies in  dreamless  sleep. 


CHAPTER  III 
''moi-kskin"  on  woman 

After  Walla  has  fallen  from  her  foun- 
tains near  the  cradle  of  her  greater  sister, 
Tavy,  in  midmost  UK^or,  she  winds 
southwest  and  passes  downward  under 
Mis-Tor  into  the  wooded  glens  beneath 
the  Vixen.  Ihit  before  she  leaves  the 
waste,  a  bridge  of  grey  stone  spans  her 
growing  stream,  and  road  and  river  meet 
at  right  angles.  Down  the  great  slope 
eastward  this  highway  falls,  then  upward 
climbs  again  under  the  triple  crown  of 
the  Staple  Tors;  and  just  beyond  the 
bridge,  extended  straggling  by  the  path, 
like  a  row  of  tired  folk  tramping  home 
after  a  revel,  shall  be  seen  the  few  cot- 
tages of  Merivale.  Northward,  separated 
from  the  village  by  moorland,  and  its 
own  surrounding  fields,  the  farm  of 
"Stone  Park"  stands  naked,  treeless  and 
solitary;  southward,  where  Walla  flows 
from  the  upland  austerities  into  a  gentler 
domain  of  forest  and  arable  land,  there 
extend  regions  of  cultivation  with  their 
dwellings  in  the  midst. 

All   round  about  upon  this   day,  the 


stone  monarch s  of  the  land  thrust  sombre 
heads  upward  into  a  stonny  sky.  Beyond 
(ireat  Mis-Tor  something  of  the  central 
desolation  might  be  seen  swept  with  fog- 
banks  ;  and  the  river,  in  spate  from  heavy 
rain,  cried  aloud  through  the  valley. 

Low,  grey  and  black,  with  white- 
washed faces  and  tar-pitched  roofs, 
Merivale  stood  and  faced  the  south.  No 
special  feature  marked  this  uneven  row 
of  habitations  threaded  up  the  hill,  save 
where,  in  the  midst,  from  a  square  build- 
ing of  two  storeys,  a  signboard  hung  and 
swung  backwards  and  forwards  at  the 
thrust  of  the  wind..  Newly  painted  upon 
it  appeared  a  red-faced  trio  of  gentlemen 
in  scarlet  coats  and  shiny  black  hats. 
Al)ove  them  shone  a  legend  in  gold: 
The  Jolly  Huntsmen;  beneath  them,  in 
black  letters,  it  was  proclaimed  that  the 
brothers  Toop  were  licensed  to  sell  to- 
bacco, snuff  and  spirits. 

The  inn  bar,  at  this  moment  in  mid- 
afternoon,  presented  no  feature  of  inter- 
est, save  a  young  woman  who  stood  be- 
hind it  rinsing  glasses.  Three  tourists 
had  just  departed  and  for  a  few  minutes 
Ruth  Ron  die  remained  alone.  Very  little 
of  the  i)rofessional  barmaid  appeared  in 
her.  Indeed,  she  was  new  to  the  work, 
and  had  lived  with  her  cousins,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  inn,  no  more  than  six 
months. 

Chance  suddenly  threw  Ruth  penniless 
on  the  world ;  and  chance  ordained  that 
the  brothers  Toop  should  lose  their  bar- 
maid by  marriage  at  the  same  moment. 
Therefore  they  offered  their  kinswoman 
a  home  in  exchange  for  service.  She 
accepted  gladly,  came  from  East  Devon 
to  the  moor,  did  the  new  work  as  well  as 
she  could,  and  soon  made  more  friends 
than  she  desired. 

She  was  a  slim,  dark-faced  girl  of 
twenty-one,  with  black  hair  and  rather 
heavy  brows.  The  expression  of  her  face 
was,  however,  lightened  by  her  manner 
of  drawing  the  hair  from  it  abruptly.  She 
wore  no  fringe,  but  curled  her  locks  in 
one  great  coil  at  the  back  of  her  head. 
Her  forehead  was  rather  high,  and  criti- 
cal maidens  held  that  Ruth  spoilt  herself 
by  this  display  of  it;  but  she  was  not 
vain,  albeit  as  Mr.  Peter  Toop  always 
said,  there  was  no  need  for  her  to  show 
that   she  had  brains  by   revealing  her 
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brow ;  because  one  need  only  to  speak  to 
her  and  the  brains  would  appear.  His 
brother,  Joel  Toop,  agreed  with  him. 

Ruth  was  not  much  of  a  talker,  but  she 
listened  well,  and  by  that  accomplishment 
atoned  for  the  lack  of  ready  and  spark- 
ling repartee  deemed  desirable  in  her 
present  occupation.  Men  liked  to  talk  to 
her.  A  man  came  in  and  began  talking 
to  her  now. 

He  was  tall,  thin  and  wiry.  He  wore 
riding-breeches  and  3lapped  his  leg  with 
a  hunting  crop  while  he  addressed  the 
listener.  A  hatchet-shaped  and  rather 
handsome  face  belonged  to  him,  but  his 
1)1  ue  eyes  shone  cold,  his  straw-coloured 
beard  and  moustache  were  rough  and  ill- 
cared  for.  Matthew  Northmore's  voice 
was  pleasant  and  his  intonation  clean, 
strong  and  little  marked  by  any  trace  of 
tiie  vernacular  speech.  He  had  not  come 
to  drink.  Indeed,  he  was  an  abstainer 
from  alcohol,  and  the  Irrothers  Toop  oc- 
casionally considered  the  question  and 
wondered  whether  a  hint  might  be 
dropped  upon  the  subject. 

"A  delicate-minded  man  would  do 
something,  if  'twas  only  lemonade,"  de- 
clared Joel,  and  Peter  concurred. 

The  brothers  were  not,  however,  blind 
to  Northmore's  attention.  Indeed, .per- 
sonal interest  quickened  their  observation 
where  Ruth  was  concerned,  and  they,  as 
well  as  other  people,  including  the  girl 
herself,  knew  very  well  what  drew  an  un- 
sociable and  lonely  spirit  so  often  to  the 
bar  of  tlie  Jolly  Huntsmen. 

Never  until  the  arrival  of  Miss  Rendle 
had  the  master  of  Stone  Park  thrust  him- 
self into  company.  He  lived  aloof, 
farmed  his  hungry  acres,  grazed  his 
herds  and  found  pleasure  in  fox-hunting. 
He  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  reserved 
and  shy.  Now  a  thing  common  enough 
to  the  lonely  soul  not  yet  turned  of  forty, 
had  befallen  him.  Women  figured  but 
little  in  his  life,  and  he  had  never  loved 
one  until  the  voice  and  direct  gaze  and 
subtle  quality  of  Ruth  combined  to  waken 
his  heart  and  save  it  from  sexual  atrophy. 
He  was  in  love,  and  the  passion,  feeding 
on  virgin  material,  swelled  swiftly  to  a 
fierce  fire.  A  man  extremely  sensitive  until 
now,  the  new  emotion  made  him  face  his 
fellows  with  a  blunt  indifference  that 
amazed   himself.     He   knew   that   they 


laughed  and  talked  about  him  behind  his 
back;  and  such  a  thought  in  any  other 
relation  would  have  made  him  shrink, 
shudder,  call  on  the  hills  to  cover  him; 
but  since  Ruth  Rendle  was  the  matter,  he 
scoflfed  at  secret  criticism,  pushed  to  her 
side  fearlessly  before  all  eyes,  and  despite 
many  an  open  wink  and  whisper,  fought 
with  all  his  immense  vigour,  and  despite 
his  immense  inexperience,  to  win  her. 

"Tis  very  good  of  you,  Fm  sure,"  de- 
clared Ruth.  As  she  spoke,  she  stroked 
the  breasts  of  two  snipe  tliat  Matthew 
had  brought  her. 

**Don't  you  let  those  old  men  eat  them," 
he  said.  'T  know  how  greedy  fond  they 
arc  of  game.    But  these  are  for  you." 

She  nodded. 

"I'll  remember." 

•'Hounds  meet  at  the  Windystone  on 
Friday  fortnight.  Is  there  a  chance  of 
you  running  out  for  an  hour?" 

**Not  a  chance.  We  shall  be  very  busy 
before  the  meet,  and  maybe  again  after. 
You  be  going  hunting?" 

**Yes,  I  suppose  so.  'Tis  my  only 
pleasure.    At  least  it  was — till " 

She  kept  silence  and  caressed  the  dead 
birds.  Then  she  spoke,  since  he  added 
nothing  to  his  broken  sentence,  but  only 
looked  down  at  her  hand. 

**Do  you  ever  read  books  of  an  even- 
ing?" 

**Now  and  again.  But  not  often — not 
much  of  a  scholar,  Fm  afraid." 

"More  am  I;  yet  Fm  very  fond  of 
books." 

He  scented  a  possibility. 

"What  sort  of  books  ?" 

"You'll  laugh.    I  like  rhymes." 

"Do  you  now !  Whoever  would  have 
thought  it?  I  believe  I've  gotten  a  fat 
old  volume  of  verses  somewhere.  'Twas 
my  sister's.  She  left  it  behind  her  when 
she  went  to  be  married ;  and  seeing  that 
now  she've  got  a  house  full  of  little  sticky 
children  and  a  husband  with  a  cruel,  bad 
temper,  'tis  odds  she  won't  want  it 
again." 

"You  might  lend  it  to  me,  Mr.  North- 
more." 

"I  will.  Miss  Rendle,  and  glad  to.  I'll 
bring  it  up  to-night." 

"Next  time  you're  coming  be  quite 
soon  enough." 

"Next  time   Fm  coming  will  be  to- 
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night,"  hi:  saitl.  Then  ho  paused,  then 
lie  tried  chunsily  to  get  conversation  on 
to  niurc  personal  topics. 

"I  I  dn  wish,  if  I  may  make  so 
hold         "  he  hegan,  and  stopped. 

••Yes?" 

"i  wish      I 

ills  desiie  was  never  uttered,  for  two 
nu-n  rnteri'd  the  har  and  Ruth  turned  to 
tiieni. 

(  )ni'  liad  passed  middle  age,  but  his 
i'\rs  were  still  young  and  bright. 
Laughter  maile  a  home  therein,  yet  heavy 
hrows  overhung  them  and  the  left  eyelid 
half  hid  the  iris.  William  Cawker  had 
used  his  sight  through  the  hours  of  dark- 
niss  for  so  many  years  that  an  eternal 
frnwn  wrinkled  the  hrows,  and  this  phys- 
ical accident  belied  a  geniality  that 
beamed  fnnu  the  rest  of  his  face.  He 
was  an  unprincipled,  kind-hearted  man. 
lie  declared  openly  that  he  had  walked 
the  broad  road  for  so  many  years  that  the 
narrow  one  had  ceased  to  be  possible  for 
him.  Ills  master-passion  was  sport,  and 
it  took  the  form  of  poaching.  Indeed,  he 
considered  this  the  highest  branch  of 
sport,  since  it  held  a  salt  lacking  from  any 
form  of  legitimate  slaughter.  He  be- 
longed to  the  old  order  of  predatory  ras- 
cals and  had  learned  his  business  from  a 
father  whose  leg  had  been  broken  in  a 
nuin-trap.  Nobody  ever  called  this  grey- 
whiskered  and  humorous  person  Cawker. 
He  was  known  as  **Moleskin''  within  his 
radius,  and  a  mangy  waistcoat  of  that 
material,  which  seemed  part  of  him,  ac- 
counted for  the  nickname.  For  the  rest 
he  went  habitually  in  the  colours  of  earth, 
and  his  great  pockets  were  stained  with 
blood  of  bird,  beast  and  fish.  None 
could  remember  him  in  a  black  coat.  It 
was  known  that  Moleskin  had  been  to 
prison  in  his  earlier  days,  and  all  men 
believed  that  he  had  earned  similar  chas- 
tisement on  many  a  subsequent  occasion ; 
but  with  age  he  had  perfected  his.  craft, 
and  gamekeepers  and  water-bailiffs 
cursed  in  vain.  He  enjoyed  his  life — sl 
condition  not  shared  bv  the  bedridden 
wife  and  careworn  daughter  who  com- 
pleted his  household.  They  lived  two 
miles  from  Merivale,  in  a  cottage  of  four 
rooms ;  and  the  women  found  themselves 
anxious  and  miserable  above  the  common 
lot,  for  their  man's  days  and  nights  were 


one  long  battle  with  order,  honesty  and 
law.  So  far  he  had  conquered;  but  he 
grew  older,  and  Mrs.  Cawker,  with  a 
large  experience  in  poachers  and  their  in- 
evitable end,  wished  that  the  climax 
would  come  and  her  suspense  terminate. 

Moleskin  went  his  way  with  unfailing 
cheerfulness  of  spirit.  He  made  a  good 
deal  of  money,  but  was  always  in  debt  to 
those  who  would  trust  him.  Here  and 
there  certain  people  permitted  him  to  pay 
in  kind,  and  the  brothers  Toop,  albeit 
they  mourned  his  unrighteous  ways, 
would  usually  let  a  brace  of  snipe  or  an 
occasional  salmon  rub  off  a  part  of  his 
formidable  score  in  the  taproom.  Others 
did  the  like.  Everybody  deplored  the 
presence  of  this  malefactor,  yet  every- 
body felt  that,  for  once,  he  probably  told 
the  truth  when  he  declared  himself  be- 
yond hope  of  regeneration.  Meantime 
most  people  enjoyed  Moleskin's  company 
and  found  themselves  the  merrier  if  not 
the  better  for  it. 

With  the  poacher  came  Ives  Pomeroy, 
and  Ruth,  without  asking  either,  poured 
out  the  liquor  each  desired.  Rum  was 
Moleskin's  invariable  stimulant.  As  for 
the  youth,  he  drank  beer. 

'Tut  your  coin  back,"  said  Mr. 
Cawker.  'Tm  standing  to-day  and  the 
money's  got  feathers  on  it." 

He  set  down  a  double-barrelled  breech- 
loader, thrust  his  hand  into  a  roomy 
pocket  and  produced  a  brace  of  golden 
plover.  The  blood  was  still  bright  upon 
them. 

Matthew  Northmore  was  interested. 

''You  got  some,  then?"  he  asked.  "I 
saw  a  flight  after  dawn  this  morning, 
wheeling  aloft.  Then  they  faded  away, 
flying  high,  and  I  judged  they  was  bound 
for  the  north." 

"You  judged  wrong,"  said  Moleskin. 
"I  seed  'em,  too,  and  guessed  they  meant 
to  stop  in  the  bogs  down  under  White 
Tor.  And  I  guessed  right — according  to 
my  custom  in  the  matter  of  such  things, 
ril  take  a  wing  feather  or  two  for  peel 
flies,  miss.  And  mind  you,  tell  Peter 
Toop  that  the  birds  be  worth  two  shilling 
apiece — not  a  halfpennv  less." 

"You  old  liar!"  said  Northmore. 
"Two  shilling  a  pair  to  Plymouth  market 
any  day." 

"No,  no,  farmer.    A  liar  I  may  be  in 
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and  out — as  we  all  are — more  shame  to 
us — even  you.  But  not  over  a  solemn 
matter  like  my  debt  to  the  Jolly  Hunts- 
men. Four  shillings  should  be  took  off — 
or  say  three  and  six  and  allow  for  inter- 
est." 

Ives  talked  to  Ruth  Rendle.  He  had 
still  but  one  subject  of  conversation, 
though  the  matter  of  the  engagement  was 
now  a  fortnight  old.  He  had  wearied 
most  ears  with  his  wrongs,  and  been 
more  egotistical  than  usual  under  his  un- 
utterable loss. 

"As  good  as  tokened,  mind  you.  She'd 
promised,  if  anything  short  of  words  can 
promise.  The  thing  was  done — planned 
out  to  the  very  end." 

**Then  she  flickered  out  in  a  green 
dress  to  church,  I'm  told,"  said  Mole- 
skin. **Ha — ha — ha!  Not  so  green  as 
you  was,  when  you  heard  poor  Sammy 
Bolt  had  gived  it  to  her  out  of  his  sav- 
ings. Well,  well,  there's  as  good  fish  in 
Walla  as  Fve  ever  catched  there.  Ban't 
there,  miss?" 

"You  may  be  well  out  of  it,"  said 
Northmore.  But  his  tone  showed  no 
friendship  for  Ives.  Indeed,  he  held  the 
young  man  in  some  scorn.  To  bleat  thus 
about  a  jilting  made  him  contemptuous. 

'Very  likely — though  I  didn't  know  as 
you  pretended  to  understand  the  women," 
retorted  Ives.  ** Perhaps  Miss  Ruth  here 
be  putting  you  up  to  a  thing  or  two?" 

Matthew  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
avoided  the  girl's  face  and  himself  asked 
a  question. 

"Who  arc  you  to  call  her  'Miss  Ruth'? 
More  civil  if  you  said  *Miss  Rendle,'  I 
should  think." 

Ives  laughed. 

"I'll  call  her  the  Queen  of  England  if 
she  likes.  She  understands  me  very  well. 
Don't  you  teach  me  how  to  treat  the  girls. 
I  know  a  damned  sight  more  about  'em 
than  an  old  bachelor  like  you  do,  any- 
way." 

The  farmer  restrained  an  inclination  to 
answer  with  his  horsewhip.  He  turned 
his  back  on  Pomeroy  and  spoke  to  Ruth. 

"Fll  bring  you  the  book  this  evening," 
he  said.    Then  he  left  the  bar. 

Moleskin  winked  over  his  tumbler  at 
Ives. 

"Had  him  there,my  bold  boy.  Couldn't 
answer  that,  because  he  knowed   'twas 


true.  Rather  a  tough  bird  to  begin  love- 
making,  eh?  Lord,  I  feel  myself  a 
young  man  when  I  look  at  his  long- 
jawed,  solemn  features.  Don't  you  lose 
your  heart  too  quick,  miss — else  you  may 
be  sorry  when  'tis  too  late." 

At  this  moment  Peter  Toop  appeared. 

"Stop,  will  'e?"  said  Peter.  "I  see  the 
first  golden  plover  be  come  in.  Us'U  wet 
the  day,  unless  you've  had  enough." 

"And  thank  you,  Peter,  I'm  sure,"  an- 
swered the  poacher.  "Good  birds  and 
fairly  plump  for  after  flight.  And,  as  to 
having  enough,  that's  a  state  I  never  al- 
low myself  to  reach,  as  you  know." 

Mr.  Toop  was  bald,  but  he  atoned  for 
this  lack  by  a  flowing  and  handsome 
beard.  The  colour  of  it  was  grizzled, 
and  his  moustache  had  been  stained  to  a 
Ijrilliant  yellow  under  his  nose  by  a  habit 
of  taking  snuff  in  large  quantities.  He 
was  rather  short,  strong  and  sturdy.  His 
eyes  were  bright,  his  nose  was  made 
coarse  with  snuff  and  veined  with  purple. 
He  wore  gold-rimmed  spectacles  and 
spoke  with  great  deliberation. 

"I  be  comforting  this  poor  blighted 
lover  here,"  explained  Moleskin,  and  Mr. 
Toop  showed  interest. 

"Ah — I've  heard  about  it.  'Tis  a  very 
trying  thing  to  be  crossed  in  love,  Pome- 
roy. Fm  sorry  for  you  with  all  my  heart. 
If  it  happened  to  me,  I  should — I  don't 
know.  I  should  certainly  never  get 
over  it." 

Peter  turned  his  gold-rimmed  glasses 
towards  Ruth  in  a  very  significant  man- 
ner, which  she  failed  to  observe. 

"You  be  like  the  caterpillar — haven't 
got  no  use  for  courting,"  said  Mr.  Caw- 
ker ;  but  Peter  Toop  would  not  allow  this. 

"Plenty  of  time — plenty  of  time,"  he 
answered.  "Wise  men  don't  rush  into  it 
nowadays.  They  wait  for  the  right  part- 
ner to  come  along.  You'll  see  me  mar- 
ried yet — if  only  for  my  brother's  sake." 

Moleskin  winked  at  Ives.    . 

"All  the  same,  you  mustn't  let  it  go 
too  long.  I  wouldn't  be  so  rude  as  to  hint 
at  your  age,  Peter,  but  we'm  none  of  us 
growing  younger,  and  the  juice  dries  up 
terrible  quick  in  some  men's  bones  after 
they  pass  fifty." 

'A  bald  head's  often  a  deception,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Toop.  "You'll  frequently  find 
It  along  with  a  young  disposition." 
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He  looked  at  Ruth  impressively. 

"Now  my  brother,  Joel."  continued  the 
innkeeper,  "though  he  may  look  a  bit 
younger  than  me.  is  realty  years  and 
years  older — both  in  mind  and  body.  I'm 
a  regular  right  down  boy  compared  to 
him.  But  my  wife,  when  I  lake  her,  will 
find  me  straight  as  a  hne  and  faithful  and 
high-minded — all  that  1  can  promise  any 


"You'm  a  treasure  fdr  somebody — 
such  a  lion  of  virtue  as  you  be!" 

"Virtue  I  have  got,"  admitted  Peter. 
"And  a  very  tender  way  with  the  female 
sex.  Always  felt  a  remarkable  modesty 
come  over  me  afore  them.  Couldn't  look 
at  "em  without  my  eyes  watering  till 
I  was  getting  on  past  twenty  year 
old." 

"  'Twas  my  mouth  watered,  not  my 
eyes."  said  the  bold  Moleskin. 

"My  great  habit  of  blushing  up  to  the 
roots  of  my  hair  made  the  hair  go — -so 
a  barber  once  told  me,"  continued  Peter. 
"But  I  feel  a  wonderful  reverence  for 
'em.  A  man  like  you — so  gay  and  free 
and  deep  as  the  dark  in  your  knowledge 
of  some  sort  of  women,  can't  understand 
the  high  line  I  take." 

Mr.  Cawker  laughed. 

"You  take  a  devilish  high  line,  you  do! 
Such  a  high  line  that  you've  been  able 
to  get  on  very  comfortable  without  'em 
ever  since  you  had  no  more  use  for  your 
mother's  liosom.  A  bachelor's  an  insult 
to  the  whole  female  sex.  in  my  opinion. 
Now  me  and  Ives  here  be  quite  different. 
Gay  or  free  or  not,  they'm  our  life's  blood 
— at  least  they  was.  Of  course  now — 
the  past  is  past  with  me ;  still  I  think  like 
young  un.  But  to  hear  you — Lord  I  a 
female  prude's  a  dashing,  dangerous 
customer  compared  to  a  man  like 
you!" 

"Not  at  all."  said  Mr.  Toop.    "I  won't 


have  that.  A  prude  is  the  last  thing  I 
am — far  from  it." 

The  poacher  smiled  at  his  indignation. 

"Listen  to  him  now !  If  that  ban't  like 
all  you  good  people — men  and  women," 
cried  Mr.  Cawker.  "You  ought  to  re- 
joice in  the  name  of  prude;  yet  when  it 
comes  to  the  point,  no  matter  how  highly 
proper  yon  be,  you  all  grow  angered  at 
it  as  if  'twas  impertinent  to  call  you  so 
nice  and  good  and  vartuous." 

"I  know  why,  too,"  declared  Ives. 
"Because,  under  their  cant,  they  be  men 
and  women  like  everybody  else.  'Tis 
only  chaps  who  haven't  got  the  pluck  to 
dash  at  the  girls,  and  only  girls  who 
don't  get  the  chance  to  play  a  bit  with 
the  men,  pretend  all  that  silly  drivel." 

Moleskin  roared  with  laughter. 

'Never  heard  truth  better  put,"  he 
said.  "This  here  vartue  be  a  habit  of 
mind,  like  church-going  be  a  habit  of 
body.  But  if  you  tell  'em  they  be  so 
pure  and  high-minded,  they  take  it  for 
a  left-hand  compliment  and  would  much 
rather  >ou  thought  they  knowed  a  bit, 
too.  and  had  had  their  adventures  with 
the  best!" 

Mr.  Toop  shook  his  head. 

"Your  opinions  was  always  outrageous 
and  always  will  be,"  he  said. 

Then  Moleskin  departed,  Peter  disap- 
peared, and  Ives  was  left  with  Ruth 
Rendte.  At  last  he  talked  himself  tired 
and  invited  her  to  speak.  She  made  a 
few  timid  and  sympathetic  remarks  as  to 
his  disappointment;  but  they  did  not  in- 
terest him  and  he  went  his  way. 

After  he  had  gone  Ruth  stood  quite 
still  for  a  while,  then  came  to  herself 
and  smiled  at  her  own  thought.  She 
had  heard  little  of  his  grievances,  and 
while  she  looked  into  young  Pomeroy's 
frowning  face,  had  been  wondering  what 
was  the  colour  of  his  eyes. 


(To  he  continued) 


HEROINES  IN    FICTION   AND   SOME 
RECENT    NOVELS 


■  HEN  Mr.  Howells  wrote 
I  those  genial  and  sugges- 
1  tive  essays  which  make 
I  up  his  Heroines  of  Fic- 
\tion,  he  was  not  merely 
J  revealing  with  customary 

jdisarming  frankness  his 

personal  tastes  in  the  world  of  books,  but 
he  was  instinctively  ajiplying  the  surest 
and  most  delicate  criterion  by  which  to 
juilffe  the  strength  and  quality  of  a  novel. 
Hxplain  it  how  you  will,  the  simple,  obvi- 
ous fact  remains  that  the  great  majority 
of  novelists  arc  valued  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  convincing  truth  and  the 
enduring  charm  of  their  portraits  of 
women.  Run  over  in  your  own  mind  the 
i;;reat  names  in  English  fiction  and  ask 
yourself  candidly  what  they  stand  for, 
first  of  all,  to  you  individually;  what 
characters  and  incidents  they  instantly 
I'voke, — and  the  answer  will  be,  the  char- 
acters of  the  heroines  and  the  incidents 
tint  centre  most  directly  in  them.  Miss 
Edgcworth  and  Miss  Austen  conjure  up 
at  once  the  image  of  Belinda  Portman,  of 
Enmia  Woodlionse  and  Elizabeth  Bennet; 
but  it  takes  a  conscious  mental  effort  to 
recall  the  names  of  Clarence  Harvey,  of 
Darcy,  even  of  Mr.  Knightly.  Mention 
Thackeray  in  any  assemblage  of  educated 
men  and  women  ;  antl  in  the  conversation 
that  follows  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
nimes  of  Colonel  Newcome  or  Major 
Pendcnnis  will  occur,  but  only  after 
yielding  precedence  to  Beatrix  Esmond 
and  Becky  Sharp.  And  similarly, 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  fiction, 
from  the  classic  epics  to  the  latest  popular 
romance,  it  is  the  convincing  charm  of 
some  woman  that  keeps  the  chord  of 
memory  vibrating. 

Tint  while  one  may  point  out  that  every 
Iliad,  every  Odyssey,  every  Divine  Com- 
edy is  permeated  with  the  beauty  of  a 
Helen,  the  virtue  of  a  Penelope,  the  ra- 
diance of  a  Beatrice,  yet  it  has  remained 
for  the  modern  realistic  novel  to  make 
woman  the  keynote  of  the  social  life  it 
depicts.    Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 


that  the  novel  as  it  is  understood  to-day 
became  possible  only  after  woman  began 
to  assume  that  position  of  widespread  im- 
portance in  the«affairs  of  men  which  she 
occupies  at  present.  Fiction  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  was  practically  unknown  in  the 
literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  chiefly 
because  social  life,  in  the  modern  sense, 
based  upon  an  assumed  equality  of  the 
sexes,  was  also  unknown.  And  if  you 
study  the  evolution  of  fiction  during  the 
past  fifty  years,  you  will  see  it  keeping 
pace  with  the  growing  emancipation  of 
woman.  Within  the  last  two  decades  she 
has  pushed  her  way  with  astonishing 
rapidity  into  the  various  departments  of 
business,  financial  and  professional  life. 
And  correspondingly,  within  that  same 
period,  the  business  novel  has  come  to 
take  a  leading  place  in  popular  favour.  It 
is  perfectly  natural  that  the  two  tenden- 
cies should  go  hand  in  hand ;  because,  dis- 
guise it  as  you  will,  the  underlying  inter- 
est of  every  transcript  of  human  life  is  pri- 
marily the  interest  of  sex,  the  interest  of 
those  endless  changes  which,  as  William 
Black  once  said,  could  be  rung  npon  the 
three  notes  of  two  girls  and  a  man,  or  two 
men  and  a  girl.  The  novel,  romance, 
conte  or  short  story  without  a  woman  in 
it  is  not  merely  a  tour  ile  force ;  it  savours 
of  what  is  physically  abnonjial.  "It  is  a 
thousand  pities,"  .says  Mr.  Howells, 
"that  Robinson  Crusoe  has  no  heroine," 
and  rightly  so ;  for  that  is  why  that  death- 
less classic  of  boyhood  holds  each  of  us 
for  the  one  golden  hour,  remaining  a  de- 
lightful memory,  but  cannot  be  taken  up 
again  in  after  vears,  save  at  the  cost  of 
disillusion. 

But  it  is  not  merely  because  a  truthful 
transcript  of  life  demands  the  presence  of 
woman,  that  the  heroine  becomes  the  cri- 
terion by  which  to  measure  the  genius  of 
a  writer.  It  is  rather  because,  in  litera- 
ture as  in  other  arts,  the  embodiment  of 
the  Eternal  Feminine  is  the  most  elusive, 
most  intangible,  most  tantalising  of  all  an 
artist's  ambitions.  There  are  a  dozen 
authors  who  can  draw  straightforward 
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portraits  of  men  to  one  who  can  sketch  a 
living,  breathing  woman.  And  the  reason 
is  that  it  takes  an  altogether  different  or- 
der of  experiences,  a  different  degree  of 
sensitiveness,  a  different  understanding 
of  human  psychology,  to  picture  truth- 
fully a  woman's  moods  and  impulses, — 
and  not  merely  different,  but  at  the  same 
time  subtler,  finer  and  far  more  rare.  In- 
deed, one  may  paraphrase,  a  trite  old  say- 
ing into  a  convenient  workingrule;  "Show 
me  ihe  women  that  an  author  pictures, 
and  Iwdl  lell  you  what  he  is."  The  ability 
to  embody  in  the  printed  pages  of  a  book 
even  one  woman,  so  real,  so  clearly  iliffer- 
cntiated.so  compelling  that  she  will  hence- 
forward hold  a  permanent  place  in  the 
re:ider's  thoughts  as  one  of  the  actualities 
of  life,  one  of  the  influences  that  have 
made  the  world  an  appreciably  different 
place  to  live  in,  is  an  ability  granted  to 
just  a  few  masters,  marking,  one  is  in- 
clined to  believe,  the  highest  achievement 
in  the  domain  of  fiction.  Mr.  Howells 
has  gathered  together  a  charming  portrait 
gallery  of  lender  and  gracious  personali- 
ties, most  of  whom  may  claim  the  rights 
of  old  acquaintance  to  a  place  on  our  vis- 
iting list  in  the  world  of  hooks.  Yet 
every  reader  makes  up  his  own  intimate 
circle  of  friends  from  bookland;  and 
there  are  some  of  us  to  whom  life  would 
never  have  meant  quite  the  same  without 
the  privilege  of  having  known  the  women 
who  dwell  in  the  pages  of  French  as  well 
as  English  writers.— of  Balzac,  of  Mau- 
passant, of  Marcel  Prevost.  To  a  veteran 
reader  of  fiction  there  is  no  experience 
quite  to  be  compared  to  the  thrill  which 
at  rare  intervals  comes  from  the  unex- 
pected discovery  of  a  new  book  that, 
quite  without  warning,  flings  before  him 
a  heroine  with  a  personality  of  haunting 
charm.  It  is  an  achievement  which 
stamps  with  the  promise  of  genius  cer- 
tain books  that  otherwise  would  be 
passed  over  as  mediocre.  Among  the 
books  of  last  season,  there  was  Filson 
Young's  Sands  of  Pleasure,  which  in 
spite  of  a  tedious  and  didactic  first  half, 
refused  to  be  forgotten,  because  the  pe- 
culiar cadence  of  a  woman's  voice,  with 
its  slight,  piquant,  foreign  timbre,  rang 
persistently  in  one's  ear.  Among  the  vol- 
umes of  more  recent  date  is  George 
Moore's  Memoirs  of  My  Dead  Life,  with 


its  episode  of  "The  Lovers  of  Orelay," — 
the  sole  really  wonderful  chapter  in  an 

otherwise  mediocre  production.  And  its 
claim  to  recognition  rests  not  only  upon 
the  sympathetic  comprehension,  the  ten- 
der frankness,  the  rare  sanity  with  which 
human  frailty  is  treated.  More  particu- 
larly it  is  due  to  that  inimitable  touch  of 
the  artist  which  has  made  his  Doris  of 
the  "mouth  weak  and  beautiful  as  a 
flower ;  and  the  long  hands  curved  like 
lilies:"  Doris,  the  golden  note  of  whose 
hair  "was  continued  everywhere,  in  the 
eyebrows,  in  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  in  the 
freckles  along  her  little  nose  so  firmly 
and  beautifully  modelled,"  one  of  those 
heroines  of  fiction  that  mutely  persist  in 
abiding  with  us.  And  such  experiences 
as  these  in  the  past  await  us  again,  if  not 
to-morrow,  then  the  next  day.  And 
every  fresh  installment  of  books  holds  out 
the  same  delightful  lure  of  unexpected 
treasure-trove,  some  unhoped-for  triumph 
of  changeful,  opalescent  feminine  por- 
traiture. 

It  would  be  an  unwarranted  exaggera- 
tion to  suggest  that  The  Shulainite,  by 
Alice  and  Claude  Askew. 
•"^^  forms  an  instance  of  that 

Shulamitc"  '■^J'^''  *yP^  °i  '^^•■'^*"«  t^^' 

refuses  to  be  forgotten. 
And  yet  there  can  be  no 
denying  that  the  character  of  Deborah 
Krillet  is  drawn  with  quite  uncommon 
strength  and  vividness,  and  that  the  spell 
of  her  primitive  nature  and  strange  beautv 
courts  for  much  more  in  the  book  than  all 
its  bold,  impressionistic  pictures  of  the 
Tr.Tusvaal.  Deborah  Krillet  is  a  frail, 
delicate,  tense  young  creature,  whom 
sonic  strange  miracle  of  birth  has  brought 
forth  in  a  Boer  colony,  "as  unlike  those 
coarse,  fat  'tantes.'  her  kinswomen,  as  a 
windflower  to  a  peony."  Little  more 
than  a  child  in  years,  she  is  wedded  to 
Simeon  Krillet,  a  hard,  narrow,  stubborn 
old  Boer,  well  on  his  way  to  three  score 
and  ten.  who  has  already  buried  one  wife 
and  five  children,  and  whose  whole  the- 
ory of  marriage  is  summed  up  in  one 
sentence.  "God  made  woman  for  man's 
pleasure."  But  it  is  not  until  Robert 
Waring,  Krillet's  new  overseer,  arrives 
on  the  farm,  bringing  with  him  an  atmos- 
phere of  higher  culture,  a  revelation  of 
the  English  attitude  towards  women,  that 
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Deborah  consciously  awakens  to  her  own 
unhappiness,  and  puts  into  definite  form 
the  reason  for  her  instinctive  shrinking 
from  Simeon,  her  mute  rebellion  against 
his  authority.  The  story  is  undeniably 
told  with  an  assured  touch.  We  see  ex- 
actly how  naturally,  how  inevitably  the 
tragedy  comes  about;  how  this  young 
Englishman,  who  is  the  first  to  reveal  to 
her  the  meaning  of  courtesy  towards  her 
sex,  unconsciously  awakens  the  girl's 
primitive,  untutored  passions;  how,  in 
her  first  joy  in  the  knowledge  of  her  own 
heart,  she  misconstrues  Waring's  indig- 
nation at  her  husband's  brutal  treatment 
of  her  into  a  return  of  her  love ;  how  the 
fanatical  old  Boer,  learning  beyond  a 
doubt  that  his  girl  wife  has  given  her 
heart  elsewhere,  and  erroneously  believ- 
ing that  he  has  been  robbed  of  honour  as 
well  as  love,  ruinlessly  decrees  that  she 
shall  die ;  and  how  the  Englishman,  com- 
ing to  the  rescue  at  the  crucial  moment, 
finds  no  other  way  to  save  her  than  by 
sending  a  bullet  through  Simeon  Krillet's 
heart.  A  hastily  made  grave  in  the  midst 
of  the  African  veldt,  a  guilty  secret 
shared  by  a  man  and  a  woman,  a  brief 
inquiry  and  a  few  ingenious  lies, — and 
the  matter  seemed  disposed  of  for  all  time 
to  come.  But  Robert  Waring  had  been 
actuated  by  mere  chivalry  for  a  beautiful 
woman,  not  by  love ;  his  heart  is  already 
given  to  another  girl,  who  is  patiently 
awaiting  his  return  to  England.  Deborah 
has  taken  it  for  granted  that  Robert  will 
marry  her.  now  that  Simeon  is  dead ;  and 
when  she  learns  what  his  true  feelings 
towards  her  are,  she  decides  that  she  will 
keep  him  in  Africa,  though  to  do  so  she 
must  betray  the  secret  that  will  send  him 
to  the  gallows,  rather  than  leave  hirn  free 
to  go  to  another  woman.  Such  is  the 
framework  upon  which  this  rugged, 
strongly  coloured,  dramatic  story  is  con- 
structed;  and  while  it  has  its  obvious 
shortcomings,  it  is  not  a  book  to  be 
lightly  laid  aside  or  quickly  forgotten. 

Sir  Elyot  of  the   Woods,  by  Emma 
Brooke,  leaves  one  in  a  frame  of  mind 

divided  between  approba- 
"Sir  Blyot  tion  and  annoyance.     It 

of  the  lacks  but  little  of  achiev- 

Wpods"  ing  distinction  of  style; 

it  just  misses  success  in 
portraying   one    of   those    rare    women 


characters  that  really  count ;  but  it  makes 
the  mistake  of  wrapping  itself  in  mystery, 
of  following  the  procedure  of  a  detective 
story,  and  depending  for  its  interest  upon 
the  final  surprise,  rather  than  upon  analy- 
sis of  character.    Sir  Elyot  Ingall  is  heir 
to  an  impoverished  estate,  that  is  mort- 
gaged to  the  limit  of  its  resources,  except- 
ing for  a  valuable  piece  of  woodlands. 
The  sale  of  this  timber  would  go  far 
towards  clearing  him  of  debt;  but  Sir 
Elyot*s  one  hobby  is  forestry;  he  raises 
his  love  of  ancient  woods  to  the  dignity 
of  a  special  culte ;  his  one  thought  is  to 
work,    work,    work,    in    order    to    raise 
money  enough  not  only  to  save  the  trees, 
but  to  make  them  worthy  rivals  of  the 
famous  "Dower  Woods,"  owned  by  his 
friend  and  neighbour,  Colonel  Letchmere. 
Nevertheless,    Sir    Elyot    is    sufficiently 
normal  to  have  room  in  his  heart,  not 
only  for  a  forest,  but  for  a  pretty  young 
woman  as  well ;  and  Isobel  Everson  made 
a  timely  choice  of  a  day  to  stray  out 
from  London  so  far  as  Ingall  Manor,  and 
there  to  have  her  bicycle  come  to  grief. 
Considering  that  Colonel  Letchmere  has 
years  ago  been  the  solitary  romance  in 
the  prosaic  life  of  Isobel's  mother,  it  is 
reallv    an    odd    coincidence    that    Isobel 
should  have  chosen  that  particular  direc- 
tion for  her  first  long  bicycle  ride, — un- 
less she  was  so  dishonourable  as  to  have 
forced  open   a  drawer  in   her  mother's 
desk  and  read  a  package  of  faded  old  let- 
ters.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  she  has  done ;  and  her  visit  to 
Ingall   Manor,  her   encounter   with   her 
mother's  old  admirer,  and  with  young  Sir 
Elyot,  are  all  carefully  calculated  moves 
in  a  game  which  leads   up  to  the  old 
man's  willing  her  the  "Dower  Woods," 
and  the  young  man's  asking  her  to  be  his 
wife.     As  already  intimated,  the  author 
might  have  made  Isobel  Everson  a  most 
interesting  study  in  concentrated  selfish- 
ness, if  we  had  only  been  permitted  to 
see  the  workings  of  her  mind;  but  it  is 
not  until  the  closing  chapter  that  we  are 
allowed  to  suspect  her  real  nature,  not 
until  then  that  we  are  allowed  to  discover 
that  she  is  the  mysterious,  unknown  heir 
who  has   committed   the   vandalism   of 
destroying  the  "Dower  Woods,"  which  to 
her  betrothed  lover  represent  the  greatest 
glory  in  all  rural  England.    In  the  end, 
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the  justice  meted  out  is  almost  too  even- 
handed  to  be  convincing ;  for  the  woman 
loses  both  her  lover  and  her  inheritance, 
and  the  man  finds  another  girl  ready  and 
waiting  to  mend  his  broken  heart  and 
lielp  him  plant  the  "Dower  Woods*'  anew. 
Conflict,  by  Constance  Smedley,  is  a 
good  example  of  fiction,  based  upon  the 

modern  intrusion  of 

woman  into  the  business 

"Conflict"  world.      One    would    be 

tempted  to  call  it  dis- 
tinctly clever,  were  it  not 
that  this  particular  phrase  conveys  a 
patronising  tone,  wliich  in  the  present  in- 
stance is  undeserved.  Primarily,  it  is  the 
story  of  a  young  woman  who,  through 
the  sudden  death  of  the  owner  of  the 
largest  tube-works  in  Birmingham,  finds 
herself  without  warning  raised  from  the 
position  of  private  secretary  to  that  of  mis- 
tress of  the  whole  business.  For  weeks, 
during  Mr.  Berryfield's  last  illness,  Mary 
van  Heyten  has  l)een  under  an  exhaust- 
ing strain,  directing  the  whole  vast  estab- 
lishment single  handed,  struggling  to 
keep  the  lead  they  had  always  had  over 
their  princi])al  rival,  Cuvier's,  and  yet 
knowing  all  the  while  that  the  foreman, 
Sanders,  is  not  to  be  trusted, — suspect- 
ing, indeed,  that  he  is  really  playing  into 
Cuvier's  hand.  And  now,  at  the  crucial 
moment,  when  the  property  has  become 
hers,  and  when  along  with  it  she  feels 
that  she  has  inherited  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  keep  the  honour  of  the  house  un- 
tainted, the  girl  is  suddenly  stricken  down 
with  brain  fever,  and  for  months  the 
foreman,  Sanders,  is  free  to  carry  on  his 
unscrupulous  plans  for  his  own  aggran- 
disement. Miss  van  Heyten,  at  last  con- 
valescent, goes  for  a  time  to  London,  to 
stay  with  her  uncle's  wife,  Susan  EUes- 
tree,  a  discontented  woman,  **the  chattel 
of  a  commonplace,  indifferent  husband." 
The  uncle,  Tom  Ellestree,  is  in  America 
for  three  months ;  and  Cuvier,  the  head  of 
Berryfield's  one  rival,  is  making  serious 
love  to  Susan, — in  fact,  has  come  into 
her  life  "just  when  the  loneliness  was  be- 
coming unbearable."  Neither  of  the  pair 
knows  that  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  girl  is 
the  present  owner  of  Berryfield's ;  neither 
of  them  guesses  that  before  many  weeks 
have  passed  she  will  meet  them  in  a  two- 
fold conflict ;  that  she  will  force  the  man 


to  a  grudghig  admiration  of  her  business 
ability,  force  him  to  accept  her  code  of 
honour,  and  save  the  woman  from  the 
final  reckless  step  she  has  almost  taken. 
The  book  gives  a  sense  of  the  complexity 
of  real  life,  with  its  intricate  interweaving 
of  clashing  interests,  yet  the  main  story 
moves  forward  without  confusion  to  a 
definite  solution.  Presumably  the  author 
was  moved  by  a  distinct  desire  to  show 
the  superiority  of  the  modern  business 
woman  over  the  older  domestic  type,  and 
also  her  greater  chance  of  achieving  hap- 
piness ;  the  reader,  however,  is  quite  at 
liberty  to  disregard  the  underlying  thesis, 
and  to  enjoy  the  book  as  a  rather  well- 
told  story  of  a  group  of  individual 
lives. 

Edith     Rickert's     new    volume.     The 
Golden  Hawk,  has  a  heroine  who  is  not 

without  charm.  But  the 
'*The  real  interest  of  this  Pro- 

Golden  ven(;al     story    of    fierce 

Hawk"  Southern    sunshine    and 

swift  SoiUhern  passions 
lies  in  the  personality  of  the  Golden 
Hawk  himself,  the  nonchalant,  whimsical 
vagabond,  Trillon.  with  his  lordly  airs 
and  his  empty  purse;  Trillon,  who  wan- 
ders into  Castelar,  and  woos  and  wins 
little  Madeloun  Borel  in  the  course  of  a 
single  golden  afternoon.  It  is  not  a  book 
to  be  judged  by  ordinary  standards;  it 
must  be  read  indulgently,  sympatheti- 
cally, softly  laughed  over  for  the  sake  of 
its  fantastic  humour,  its  unexpected 
mingling  of  sunshine  and  of  shadow.  It 
is  one  of  those  books  of  which  a  reviewer 
feels  constrained  to  say  simply,  "read  it 
for  yourself,"  in  the  serene  confidence 
that  few  who  follow  the  advice  will  regret 
it,  and  that  the  story  may  speak  for  itself 
more  fittingly  than  may  be  done  for  it  in 
any  brief  and  clumsy  retelling  of  its  elu- 
sive substance.  How  Trillon  followed  up 
his  tempestuous  wooing;  how  he  braved 
the  opposition  of  parents  and  of  priest; 
how  he  volunteered  to  accomplish  the 
impossible,  even  to  converting  a  stone 
quarry  into  a  profitable  farm;  how  he 
finally  snatched  his  bride  from  within  the 
very  walls  of  the  convent  where  her 
people  had  immured  her,  and  rode  forth 
with  her,  "into  the  world  that  is  a-making 
to-day," — such  is  the  substance  of  this 
optimistic  little  tale,  the  burden  of  which 
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is  "sunshine  and  love  and  hope ;  and  what 
more  do  men  need  ?" 

A  Dangerville  Inheritance,  by  A.   C. 
Fox-Davies,  is  such  a  preposterous  tale 

that  one  feels  no  scruple 
"A  in   disregarding   the   ac- 

Dangerville.         cepted  ethics  in  review- 
Inheritance"         ii^g  detective  stories,  and 

bluntly  revealing  the  se- 
cret  on   which   the   whole   plot   hinges. 
Indeed,  it  is  no  very  serious  betrayal,  be- 
cause the  perspicuous  reader  can  hardly 
fail  to  guess  the  truth  from  the  opening 
chapter.     The   heir  presumptive  to  the 
Dangerville  estates  has   for  years  been 
impatiently  awaiting  the  decease  of  the 
old  Earl  of  Dangerville,  when  news  comes 
from  Paris  that  the  latter  has  taken  a 
young  wife,  and  that  a  son  and  heir  has 
been  born.     The  only  inaccuracy  about 
the  news  is  in  regard  to  the  sex  of  the 
child,  who  happens  to  be  a  girl  instead  of 
a  boy.  But  the  secret  is  carefully  guarded 
by  the  Earl,  who  takes  a  grim  pleasure  in 
keeping  the  relative  he  hates  out  of  the  in- 
heritance.   The  supposed  heir  eventually 
comes   into  the   title   and   the"  property, 
enters     Parliament,     wins     renown     for 
brilliant   statesraanship,  and  crowns  the 
fraud  by  finding  another  woman  who  is 
willing  to  go  through  the  mockery  of  a 
ceremony    and    masquerade    before    the 
world  as  the  Earl  of  Dangerville's  wife. 
This    other    woman    is    already    secretly 
married ;  and  the  fact  that  the  real  hus- 
band  becomes    implicated   in   a   baffling 
murder  case  drags  so  many  peculiar  and 
([uestionable    happenings    into    daylight, 
that  the  only  way  to  check  the  growing 
scandal  is  to  make  a  full  confession.    As 
already  intimated,  the  whole  story  is  too 
preposterous  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Marjorie    Bowen's    first    novel,    The 
Viper  of  Milan,  stamped  her  as  a  writer 

who  was  henceforth  to 
"The  Master  be  reckoned  with.  Her 
of  new  volume.  The  Master 

Stair"  of  Stair,  abundantly  jus- 

tifies the  earlier  favour- 
able impression.  She  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  few  writers  capable  of  bringing  the 
historical  novel  into  good  repute  once 
more.  While  quite  distinctly  not  in  the 
same  class  with  Maurice  Hewlett,  she 
nevertheless  shares  with  him  the  rather 
uncommon  gift  of  infusing  the  thrill  of 


life  into  vanished  centuries,  and  making 
men  and  women,  long  since  a  handful  of 
dust,  seem  to  us  for  the  time  being  living, 
breathing  realities.    The  Master  of  Stair 
is  a  story  of  Scotland  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  dealing  in  the  main 
with   a   plot   to   overthrow   William   of 
Orange,  but  more  specifically  with  the 
hereditary    feud    between    the    clans    of 
Campbell  and  Glencoe,  and  the  treachery 
by  which  the  latter  clan  was  finally  ex- 
terminated.    The  men  and  the  women 
both  stand  out  boldly  from  the  pages; 
they  are  drawn  with  an  assured  touch,  a 
certain  bigness  of  purpose  and  of  execu- 
tion.     There    is    the    Countess    Peggy, 
whom  Macdonald  of  Glencoe  kissed  by 
force,    little    guessing    that    she    was    a 
Campbell    antl    his    sworn    enemy ;    you 
cannot  forget  if  you  try  her  thin,  scarlet 
mouth,  her  red-blond  hair,  her  narrow, 
brilliant  eves,  full  of  hate  and  fear.    Then 
there  is  Delii   Featherstonehaugh,   who 
cares  so  keenly  for  the  Clan  of  Glencoe 
that    when   the   time  comes   for   her  to 
choose  which  she  would  save,  Glencoe  or 
the  Friends  of  the  Cause,  she  almost  be- 
trays the  latter ;  and  afterward,  when  Glen- 
coe has  met  its  fate,  she  gives  her  life  to 
exacting  vengeance,   and    accomplishing 
the  downfall  of  the  man  she  believes  re- 
sponsible,  the  one   man   she   loves   and 
hates  at  the  same  time,  the  Master  of 
Stair.     And  thirdly,  there  is  Ulrica,  the 
Master   of   Stair's  wife,   neglected,  ma- 
ligned, misunderstood ;  silently  suflFering 
under  the  shadow  of  his  sinister  presence, 
his  evil  repute,  his  strange,  mad  ways. 
It    was   the    Master   of   Stair   who  au- 
daciously planned  to  ruin  Glencoe,  to  re- 
press the  fact  that  Glencoe  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  to  have  troops  ready 
and  overrun  the  glen  with  fire  and  sword, 
sparing    neither    women    nor    children. 
And  yet,  when  the  time  comes  for  action, 
it  is  not  the  Master  of  Stair  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  any  of  the  ghastly,  unspeak- 
able deeds  wrought  in  the  silence  and  the 
cold  of  a  highland  winter,  although  it  is 
his  fate  to  bear  the  odium.     What  one 
remembers  longest  about  the  book  is  that 
in  the  Master  of  Stair's  darkest  hour, 
when  mob  violence  has  driven  him  forth 
a  fugitive  from  his  burning  house,  the 
one  human  being  who  still  has  faith  in 
him  is  his  despised  and  neglected  wife, 
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Ulrica — Ulrica,  with  her  pure,  pale  face 
and  her  steadfast,  inscrutible  eyes.  These 
are  the  merest  hints  at  some  of  the 
aspects,  some  of  tlie  personalities,  of  this 
many-sided  book,  a  book  that  mirrors 
back  with  uncommon  fidelity  the  poignant 
joys  and  sorrows  of  a  stormy  epoch. 

Every  reader  of  Mr.  Howells  must  re- 
member his  genial  and  whimsical  Trav- 
eller from  Altruria,  which  first  appeared 
in  the  early  nineties.  In  the  character  of 
Aristides  Homos,  Emissary  from  the  Al- 
trurian  Commonwealth,  the  author  shed 
the  light  of  an  indulgent  irony  upon  our 
existing^  social  and  moral  code,  suggest- 
ing that  in  his  opinion  we  still  have  much 
to  learn  in  chivalry  toward  women,  equity 
toward  men,  true  kindliness  and  brotherly 
love  toward  the  world  at  large.  Through 
the  Eye  of  the  Needle  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  sequel,  which  it  was  in- 
evitable that  Mr.  Howells  should  sooner 
or  later  write.  He  gives  us  here  the  ob- 
verse of  the  picture ;  imagines  one  of  his 


Altrurians  married  to  an  American 
woman,  and  taking  his  bride  home  to  the 

new  and  strange  Utopian  life  of  the  Al- 
trurian  Commonwealth.  The  book  be- 
longs, of  course,  to  that  class  of  fiction 
best  represented  by  Bellamy's  Looking 
Backward.  But  it  has  this  in  its  favour. 
that  Mr.  Howells  takes  neither  himself 
nor  his  subject  too  seriously.  He  is  writ- 
ing, not  a  thesis  on  the  future  economics 
of  the  world  at  large,  but  a  kindly  satire. 
a  sort  of  twentieth-century  parable.  And 
if  it  contains  no  heroines  that  stand  out 
with  special  vividness,  yet  it  is  permeated 
with  those  same  ideals  of  refined  and 
gracious  womanhood  that  the  author  has 
so  frequently  and  so  effectively  embodied 
in  earlier  volumes.  One  gathers  the  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Howells's  faith  in  the 
American  woman  is  such  that  he  believes 
she  could  easily  and  quickly  adapt  herself 
even  to  the  high  ethical  standards  of 
Altruria. 

Frederic  Tuber  Cooper. 


THE    STOOPING    LADY* 

BY    MAURICF.    HEWLETT 


CHAPTER  XIX 


■AI^LIAMENT  was  pro- 
Hrogued  at  the  end  of  the 
Hmonth,  three  weeks  after 
BLady  Burdelt's  supper- 
Iparty  to  the  new  heroine 
Jof   Democracy.     Gentle- 

_^___  of    the    House    of 

Commons  were  dismissed  to  their  coun- 
ties ;  but  it  had  not  suited  Lady  Morfa 
to  leave  London  so  early,  nor  the  Earl, 
her  son,  to  repair  to  any  of  his  counties. 
He  was  now  at  Brighton  with  the  Prince 
and  Lord  Moira,  and  chose  to  keep 
Caryil  House  open  for  his  occasional 
visits — to  a  cock-fight,  or  a  dog-fight,  to 
his  tailor's,  or  to  a  certain  villa  in  Bromp- 


ton,  where  he  was  known  as  Captain  Gra- 
ham, and  where  there  was  also  a  Mrs. 
Graham,  who  lived  chiefly  in  a  pink  silk 
wrapper.  Later  on  in  the  summer,  her 
ladyship  intended  for  Bath  and  a  round 
of  visits  before  settling  down  for  the 
autumn  at  Wrensham  Park,  in  Leicester- 
shire. Meantime,  there  remained  a  party 
or  two,  of  a  late  blossoming  sort,  to  be 
galhercd^to  which  she  went  and  took 
her  grandchild ;  at  one  of  which  Tom  Ro- 
dono  slipped  away  from  grace. 

Meeting  his  mistress  here,  he  fell  to 
railing  at  the  Piccadilly  fiasco,  for  which 
he  said  somebody  ought  to  have  called 
Sandgate  out.  She  was  disposed  to  de- 
fend it.  not  finding  it  in  her  heart  to  scorn 
honesty  even  when  it  was  compounded 
with  shrieking  vulgarity ;  but  he  was  too 
sore  to  allow  any  justification.     He  re- 
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membered  that  Sandgate  professed  to 
worship  what  he  had  trailed  in  the  miry 
clay. 

**The  thing  was  execrable,"  he  said, 
"or  no !  it  would  have  been  execrable  if  it 
had  not  been  so  ridiculous — as  it  was,  it 
was  merely  squalid.  ...  I  don*t  fancy 
that  you  cared  for  my  cutting  in.  Bless 
you,  I  know  that  it  was  flattery  in  its  way, 
and  meant  to  be  flattering — but  there  was 
too  much  of  it.  You  can't  eat  butter  out 
of  spoons,  I  spoke  my  little  piece  be- 
cause I  thought  you  would  have  felt 
bound  to  say  something,  and  wanted  to 
spare  you  the  necessity  of  dropping  to 
orator  Hunt's  level,  or  old  Cobbett's.  The 
way  it  came  to  me  is  due  to  the  God." 

"A  jealous  God,"  she  said.  He  took 
that. 

"Yes — that's  truer  than  you  think  for. 
And  I  made  you  angry,  I  fancy — but  I 
don't  care.  It  would  need  more  than  your 
anger  to  keep  me  from  defending  you. 
You  shall  never  be  cheapened  if  I  can 
help  it.    Orator  Hunt— O  Lord !" 

She  had  not  liked  Mr.  Hunt,  so  said 
nothing. 

He  reflected  humorously,  and  chuckled 
at  his  thoughts.  **ril  tell  you  what, 
though :  you've  made  an  enemy  of  Will- 
iam. You  flicked  him  on  a  raw — for,  of 
course,  the  fact  is  that  Vernour  refused 
his  crown-piece.  The  old  bull-frog  would 
never  have  said  a  word  of  it  if  he  hadn't 
meant  to  quench  the  Orator.  That  had  to 
be  done,  and  then  you  had  him.  Oh,  I 
love  you  for  it !  The  neatest  turn  of  the 
wrist,  and  you  spitted  him  like  a  master 
of  fence." 

She  told  him  she  had  never  meant  so 
much.  "He  had  been  very  kind  to  me — 
I  was  prepared  to  esteem  him  highly.  But 
oh,  he  was  dreadfully  wrong — to  ofi'er 
money  to — and  then  to  talk  about  it. 
Horrible !" 

"Bad  enough  for  the  Duke  of  York," 
said  Rodono;  and  then  he  made  his  pro- 
posal— in  the  same  candid,  carefully  mod- 
erate vein.  "Your  grandmamma  won't 
hear  of  me — ^but  if  you  will,  I  can  bear 
that.  I've  enough  for  two.  Don't  ask 
me  what  I  feel  for  you :  you'd  waste  your 
time — you  can  see  right  through  me,  I 
know.  And  don't  ask  me  what  I  have  to 
boast  of — what  pretences  to  make: 
they're  mighty  few.    I've  done  nothing  so 


far.  I  threw  up  my  commission  for  the 
sake  of  Parliament,  to  please  the  parent 
chiefly.  There  was  our  rotten  borough, 
you  know — rotting.  We'd  always  been 
in  the  House,  he  told  me ;  and  I  believe 
him.  We  are  of  the  sort  that,  somehow, 
always  is  there.  At  the  very  outset,  I 
sickened  of  it.  'IVho  tvill  show  us  any 
good?*  You  talk  of  Pitt  and  Dundas — 
but  do  you  think  Sam  Whitbread's  any 
better?  Do  you  think  little  Creevy's  a 
patriot?  Did  Wardle  hamstring  the 
Duke  for  the  salvation  of  the  country? 
However,  I'm  not  talking  politics;  you 
can  make  a  man  of  me  if  you  choose. 
I'm  in  love  with  you.  Miss  Hermia,  and 
I  want  to  get  you  out  of  this  quagmire. 
You've  a  face  like  a  flower  and  a  soul  like 
a  spirit  of  the  fire.  Give  me  my  way,  and 
you  shall  bloom  for  ever  in  a  clean  air; 
and  your  flame  shall  be  fed  with  amber- 
gris and  frankincense.  Scotch!  What 
do  you  say?" 

.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  said,  and 
she  said  it,  though  she  disliked  the  giving 
of  pain.  She  thought  him  a  lively  and 
agreeable  companion,  and  entirely  to  be 
trusted ;  but  she  had  a  shrewd  perception 
of  the  self-esteem  underlying  his  light- 
hearted  words,  and  the  life  he  proposed 
to  her  was  not  promising.  To  make  a 
man  of  him  if  she  chose?  How  could 
she  help  recalling  him  who  had  assured 
her  with  such  intensity  of  truth  that  she 
had  restored  manhood  to  him  also?  Ah, 
there  had  been  no  mock  depreciation  of 
himself  in  that  short-spoken  man!  And 
what  else  did  Tom  Rodono  propose?  He 
was  to  be  minister  to  an  altar,  on  which 
she  sat  and  burned.  No,  no — with  Tom 
for  ever  extenuating  his  ministry,  she 
could  not  bum ;  she  would  "go  out."  The 
ministering  must  be  the  other  way  if  she 
were  to  live;  and  the  mere  thought  of 
that  made  her  heart  leap — and  in  that 
leap  poor  Rodono  was  dropped. 

She  dismissed  him  with  an  assurance 
of  friendship,  which  he  was  thankful  to 
take,  and  an  offered  hand  which  he  gal- 
lantly kissed.  He  met  her  on  a  later  day 
as  if  nothing  out  of  the  common  had  oc- 
curred— which,  as  far  as  that  goes,  it  had 
not ;  and  she  was  grateful  to  him  for  that, 
because,  to  her,  something  singular  had 
occurred.  The  Violet  Intrigue  had  be- 
gun. 
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Oil  that  very  morning,  indeed,  she  re- 
ceived the  first  of  a  series  of  gifts — 
remarkable  for  its  nature,  persistence  and 
mystery  of  origin — or,  as  a  fact,  she  re- 
ceived three  of  them  together,  for  they 
had  begun  to  arrive  two  days  before.  Let 
me  be  precise  in  so  singular  a  matter. 
Tom  Rodono  offered  her  the  altar-seat  on 
June  24th.  It  was  on  June  22d  that  the 
Violet  Intrigue  began. 

A  bunch  of  white  violets,  a  gcKid-sizcd 
bunch  fresh-and-fresh,  was  left  at  Caryl! 
House   on   the  morning  of  the   22d   at 
half-past  eight  in  the  forenoon.     It  was 
left  at  the  jx^rter's  lodge  l)y  an  elderly 
woman  in  a  plaid  shawl  and  black  l)oiniet, 
with  the  simple  message  that  it  was  for 
Miss   Chambre,  and   **i)articular."     The 
violets,  smelling  of  wet  hedgerows,  were 
tied  together  with  gardener's  bast,  and  as 
the  gate-porter  said,  when  he  was  inter- 
rogated, "took  him  back — ah,  and  back 
and  back  they  took  him,  they  did!"     lie 
assured  Miss'  Ilermia  that  he  had  taken 
them    into    tho    house    immediately    and 
given  them  to  one  of  the  maids  with  the 
message  as  delivered  to  him,  that  "thev 
was  for  Miss  Chaml)re,  and  ])articular." 
He   would   swear   that   upon    the   Book, 
"before  the  Judges  of  Assize  and  their 
marshals,  and  tlie  Grand  Jury  of  Middle- 
sex.*'   To  which  of  the  maids?    Ah,  that 
was  a  puzzler ;  for  he  was  getting  on  in 
years  and  took  little  stock  of  the  maids. 
Twenty   years,   fifteen    years   back,   had 
Miss  Hermia  asked  himl    Now  he  came 
to  think  of  it,  he  did  believe  it  had  been 
to  the  black-eved  girl  whom,  on  that  ac- 
count,   they    called    Susan— though    her 
name  was 'Hester.     He  thought  so,  be- 
cause he  knew  her  father,  who  was  a 
market-gardener  at  Mortlake.    Yes,  yes, 
and  she  had  been  sweeping  the  passage  at 
the    time:    and    he   had    said— his    very 
^vords— "My  dear,  give  this  here  to  Mrs. 
Moth  with  my  compliments,  and  say  it's 
for  Miss  Chambre,  and  t^cry  particular." 
"Very"  had  been  his  addition,  because 
'•you  know  what  gels  arc,  miss."     That 
w'as  all  he  knew,  except  that  violets  had 
been  brought  to  the  door  at  the  same 
hour  ever  since  that  morning. 

Susan,  the  black-eyed,  owned  to  having 
received  the  violets  from  Mr.  Jacobs.  She 
swore  that  she  had  put  them  on  the  tray 
with  Miss  Chambre's  tea,  toast  and  let- 


ters, which  Mrs.  Moth  was  to  take  up. 
Three  mornings,  including  this  very 
morning,  she  had  done  the  same  thing. 
No ;  she  owned  that  she  had  forgotten  the 
message,  that  they  were  particular,  or 
very  particular.  She  was  very  sorry,  in- 
deed, and  shed  tears. 

It  was  now  definitely  thrust  upon  Mrs. 
Moth,  who  evaded  with  practised  ease. 
How  could  she  have  known — she  put  that 
to  Miss  Cliambre — that  the  violets  were 
l)articular?  The  first  time  she  saw  them 
she  had  thought  they  got  there  by  acci- 
dent, that  one  of  the  maids  had  dropped 
llu-m  out  of  her  bosom,  "or  so,"  when 
preparing  the  tea-tray — "for  they  receive 
sucli  things.  Miss  Chambre,  from  their 
friends,  as  you  know !  And  they  put 
lliem — well,  where  else  can  they  jmt 
them,  poor  creatures?"  Fine,  scornful 
Mrs.  ]\Ioth.  On  the  second  morning,  she 
owned  she  had  had  her  doubts,  and  had 
nnde  imjuiries.  No — she  had  not  in- 
quired of  Susan,  but  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  of  Mr.  Progers,  the  butler,  and  of 
Mr.  Venning,  the  head  footman,  and  of 
the  first  housemaid  ;  she  confessed  that 
she  did  not  "have  dealings"  with  the 
lower  servants.  The  third  morning  she 
had  been  positive  that  something  was  in- 
tended— "more,  I  should  sav,  miss,  than 
meets  the  eye,  as  they  say ;"  and  so  she 
had  brought  all  three  bunches  up  to- 
gether. 

I^he  thing  was  certainly  odd,  rather  ro- 
mantic in  its  wav.  Who  was  this  old 
woman  ?  l^»t  Jacob  Jacobs  of  the  gates 
iiKluire.  Meantime,  the  recipient  met 
Lord  Ro(k)no  after  his  repulse  with  a 
new  tenderness,  feeling  pretty  sure  that 
the  tribute  was  his.  How  extraordinary 
was  man !  Ashamed  of  himself  for  the 
very  thing  which  could  be  his  least  re- 
proach! Why,  this  sort  of  offering,  so 
contemned  by  ycjur  Moths,  was  exactly 
aimed  at  her  weakness.  Simple,  sincere, 
affectionate,  humble  things — white  vio- 
lets fresh  gathered — left  at  the  gate  by 
an  old  woman — for  Miss  Chambre,  and 
particular ! .  She  was  honestly  touched, 
and  felt  more  kindness  for  Tom  Rodono 
than  she  could  have  thought  possible. 
She  went  out  of  her  way  to  be  kind  to 
the  violet-bringer.  She  wore  the  latest 
bunch  at  her  breast,  and  looked  down  at 
it  nestling  there  more  than  once  or  twice. 
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Tom  also  looked,  more  than  once  or 
twice.  She  wore  no  other  flowers  or  or- 
nament, and  he  remarked  upon  it — and 
destroyed  himself.  '* Simplex  viunditiis, 
eh?  I  approve,"  he  said.  She  smiled 
upon  him,  very  gently. 

*'I  hoped  that  you  would.  They  were 
a  present  to  me  this  morning.  An  old 
lady's." 

"Oho,"  said  he,  **you  mustn't  tell  me 
that." 

*' Why,  what  else  can  I  tell  you  ?  Hon- 
estly, an  old  lady  brought  them." 

**Let*s  hope  she's  honest.  I  scent  a 
broker." 

She  blushed.  *'Lord  Rodono,  you  are 
not  angry  with  me?" 

"God  forbid !" 

''You  should  not  be.  I  count  you  my 
friend — you  and  Grizel,  of  my  best 
friends.     I  may  prove  you  yet." 

"Prove,  prove.     I  ask  nothing  better." 

"Well,  find  out  who  gives  me  violets 
every  day." 

**Every  day!  Is  it  so?  Certainly,  Til 
do  my  best — but  remember,  I  assassinate 
him  if  I  find  him."  She  went  happily 
away  with  the  thought  that  she  had  a 
romantic  worshipper  somewhere  hidden, 
and  that  it  was  assuredly  not  Tom  Ro- 
dono. 

Jacobs,  of  the  gate,  could  find  out  little 
or  nothing  from  his  old  lady,  who,  fright- 
ened by  his  manner,  or  his  gold-laced  hat, 
or  gold  garter,  took  refuge  in  that  sure 
harbour  of  olcl  ladies,  tears.  Here  she 
snuffled  at  ease.  She  said  that  she  was  a 
poor  widow,  by  name  Mrs.  Matthews, 
Mrs.  Matthews  of  the  Highgatc  Road, 
glad  to  earn  her  pittance  a  week  by  hon- 
est courses.  The  money  was  paid  her  in 
advance  for  what  she  had  to  do — which 
was  to  go  to  such  and  such  a  street  cor- 
ner, receive  a  bunch  of  white  violets,  and 
take  it  to  Caryll  House  gate.  She  did 
not  know  the  person  who  gave  them  to 
her,  and  must  not  say  what  she  knew 
of — him  ?  As  the  Lord  would  have  mercy 
upon  sinners,  she  had  not  said  him  or 
her;  she  had  said  person,  and  "person"  it 
must  for  ever  be  if  she  was  to  cam  her 
money — which  was  material — ^and  bread 
at  thirteenpence-half penny  the  quartern. 
God  pity  the  poor !  She  told  Mr.  Jacobs 
that  any  further  questioning  might  lose 
it  her;  and  with  that  she  went  away. 


Next  morning,  to  her  visible  consterna- 
tion, she  had  to  hand  over  her  violets  to 
Miss  Chambre  herself. 

That  lady's  custom  was  to  ride  every 
sunmier  morning  between  half- past  seven 
and  nine ;  but  to-day  she  had  changed  her 
mind,  and  returned  punctually  at  the 
half  hour.  She  then  saw  the  plaid  shawl 
at  the  gates,  and  Jacob  Jacobs,  stately 
and  remote,  pretending  that  he  had  no 
notion  what  it  was  doing  there.  He 
waved  his  hand,  and  was  about  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  to  Miss  Hermia,  who, 
in  her  fawn-coloured  habit,  open  at  the 
throat,  in  her  great  hat  and  grey  veil, 
high  on  her  shining  horse,  looked  like  a 
Queen  of  Amazons,  able  to  ride  under 
foot  without  ruth  a  whole  phalanx  of 
poor  widows  from  the  Highgate  Road. 
The  little  peering  face  shrank  into  the 
black  bonnet,  the  plaid  shnwl  shivered; 
its  poor  tenant  was  nnking  for  the 
water — that  sure  harbour  of  tears.  "Oh, 
miss — oh,  my  lady,  I  should  say,  what- 
ever will  become  of  poor  me?'* 

"Nothing  but  good,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Miss  Chambre.  "Are  those  my  violets? 
Thank  you  very  much."  She  took  them, 
stooping  from  her  saddle;  carried  them 
to  her  mouth,  and  snuffed  long  at  them. 
"They  are  as  fresh  as  the  day.  I  never 
had  such  a  present  before.  It  is  most 
kind  of  you.     I  am  most  grateful." 

**Bless  you,  my  lady !  Tis  not  me  that 
gives  them  to  your  ladyship." 

*T  suppose  not.  Why  should  you? 
But  will  you  please  to  thank  the  giver 
for  me?    It  is  a  very  kind  thought." 

"Yes,  miss,  yes,  my  lady,  I  will.  And 
proud  enough — I^rd  have  mercy!  what 
was  I  saying?" 

"Don't  be  afraid — don't  say  more  than 
youwish  to  say.  Good-bye."  She  struck 
through  the  gates,  followed  by  the  groom 
— then  pulled  up  short.  "Stay  a  mo- 
ment," she  called  to  the  dazzled  creature, 
and  turned  the  horse.  "Will  you  let  me — 
give  you  something?  Will  you?  For 
your  trouble  and  kindness,  I  mean." 
Horror  blenched  the  peering  eyes. 

"Oh,  no,  my  lady,  I  dursn't !  Fm  for- 
bidden— it  'ud  be  the  end  of  me — of  my 
pittance  a  week.    Oh,  pray,  pray!" 

Miss  Chambre  coloured.  "I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  ought  to  have  known  better. 
Perhaps  we  shall  meet  again.    I  hope  so." 
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She  turned  again  and  rode  to  the  door; 
she  went  upstairs,  her  violets  to  her 
mouth;  wore  them  that  night,  and,  in 
fact,  got  into  the  habit  of  using  no  other 
adornment  whatsoever.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  why  the  gift  pleased  her  so  much — 
whether  it  touched  some  secret  spring  of 
romance,  or  api>caled  to  her  passion  for 
simplicity ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
came  to  count  upon  white  violets  for  her 
bosom  or  hair  every  evening.  The  un- 
known lover  had  chosen  a  powerful  advo- 
cate; but  he  remained  unknown. 

In  July,  when  the  Earl  of  Morfa  went 
to  Ireland  on  private  business  of  his 
Prince's,  Lady  Morfa  was  to  travel  in 
semi-state  to  Bath,  Ilcrmia  and  the  brown- 
eyed  Moon  with  her.  "i'he  latter  had 
hopes  of  the  west,  which  she  admitted 
to  nobody,  but  Ilcrmia,  who  concealed 
nothing,  plainly  said  that  she  should  miss 
her  violets  terribly — an  admission  which 
made  Miss  Moon  look  arch.  She  had 
seen  trembling  Mrs.  Matthews  but  a  few 
days  before,  and  told  her  as  much. 
"Good-bye,  Mrs.  Matthews;  I'm  going  to 
Bath  with  my  grandmother.  I  can't  hope 
to  see  you  there,  I'm  afraid." 

**No,  indeed,  miss,  you  cannot.  But 
let's  hope  for  liaj)py  returns." 

**Ix»t  us  hope  for  all  sorts  of  things.  I 
haven't  heard  from  Portugal,  from  my 
brother,  for  a  month.  He*s  a  wicked 
boy  not  to  spare  me  a  letter.  And  that's 
what  I  hope  for  most  in  the  world.  Good- 
bye, Mrs.  Matthews."  And  then  the 
chariot  bore  her  away.  Among  the  fare- 
wells she  did  not  make  was  one  to  Mrs. 
Vernour,  of  Brook  Street.  She  had  been 
afraid  of  meeting  Vernour  there. 

Bath  proved  to  be  very  full ;  the  King's 
Parade  crowded  on  the  fine,  cool  morn- 
ings; the  Pump  Room  like  Almack's. 
One  of  the  first  people  she  met  with  when 
she  walked  abroad  was  Sir  George 
Coigne,  in  snufT-brown  coat,  white 
breeches,  and  the  neatest  pair  of  boots 
you  ever  saw.  Harriet  Moon  betrayed 
herself  by  a  fierce  pressure  of  the  arm. 
''Oh,  Hermy,  look,  look  I" 

"Where  then,  my  dear?  Oh,  I  see. 
It's  George  Coigne,"  and  then  she  re- 
turned the  pressure. 

Sir  George  was  all  affability.  Upon 
his  honour,  a  singular  thing!     Quite  a 


happy  meeting — no  place  like  Bath  for 
happy  meetings,  was  there,  now?  He 
hoped  Miss  Moon  was  ver>'  well ;  he  was 
charmed  to  meet  Miss  Moon — and  Cousin 
Ilermy,  looking  positively  radiant.  He 
must  positively  pay  his  respects  to  Aunt 
Morfa  that  day.  It  was  pleasant  to  listen 
to  such  enthusiastic  babble ;  no  place  like 
Bath,  indeed. 

Miss  Hermia  was  undoubtedly  radiant 
— with  her  own  small  triumph  to  sun  her- 
self in.  Moth  had  come  to  her  that  morn- 
ing all  of  a  twitter — bursting  with  con- 
fidences, noddings  and  bridlings.  *'Guess, 
if  you  please,  miss,  what  I  have  brought 
you !  Only  to  think  of  the  devotion  of 
some  gentlemen!" 

"My  violets?"  said  sleepy  Hermia. 
"Give  them  to  me."  And  into  her  bed 
they  went. 


CHAPTER  XX 

WHICH  DISPLAYS  A  MASTER-STROKE 

From  Bath  to  Bo  wood,  from  Bowood 
to  Bramshaw  Demesne,  where  my  Lord 
.Sandgate  acted  the  respectful  lover,  and 
Sir  (jcf^rgc,  whose  part  was  double,  had 
his  work  cut  out  for  him;  from  Bram- 
shaw to  Wrensham — the  Morfa  place  in 
Leicestershire — I  do  not  propose  to  fol- 
low Miss  Chambre  so  faithfullfr  as  did 
her  dailv  bunch  of  violets.  I  believe  that 
they  missed  her  for  some  six  days  out 
of  six  weeks,  and  most  of  those  were 
days  spent  on  the  road.  One  must  sup- 
pose that  somebody  of  the  household  was 
in  the  secret — ^the  bridling  Mrs.  Moth, 
for  instance:  perhaps  even  a  grateful 
Moon — if  one  is  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  an  order  for  flowers,  emanating  from 
London,  could  be  obeyed  to  within  a  few 
days  in  Somerset,  in  Wilts,  and  in  the 
Midlands.  How  else  but  by  private  in- 
telligence could  the  tribute-bringer 
understand  that  Lady  Morfa  would  an- 
ticipate her  visit  to  Bramshaw  by  three 
days  and  have  cut  Bowood  short  by  three 
— just  because  she  did  not  like  the  butter 
there?  Nobody  of  Miss  Chambre's  ex- 
clusive acquaintance  could  have  known 
of  such  a  vagary ;  and  yet  Moth  professed 
the  blankest  ignorance  I  Miss  Moon, 
strangely  enough,  was  not  asked;  and 
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Miss  Moon  was  very  intelligent.  Per- 
haps there  was  a  fear  that  she  might  at 
once  dispel  so  absorbing  a  mystery — I 
don't  know.  At  any  rate,  the  beleaguer- 
ing lover,  whoever  he  was,  had  hit  upon 
siege  tactics  which  the  great  Marlbor- 
ough could  not  have  bettered.  But  his 
master-stroke  was  delivered  at  Wrens- 
ham  Park,  where,  in  the  heavy  heats  of 
August,  there  came  sorrow  upon  the  lady 
whom  he  served.  On  the  22d  of  that 
month  the  newsboy  brought  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  despatch,  which  London  had 
had  on  the  20th.  We  read  in  that  how 
the  allies  had  beaten  Victor  at  Talavera 
and  driven  him  over  the  Alberche :  a  sig- 
nal triumph  for  our  arms ;  but  the  death- 
roll  was  heavy  in  officers  and  men,  and 
held  the  name  of  Ensign  Richard  Caryll 
Chambre,  "a  promising  officer."  A  par- 
terre of  violets  would  recoil  before  such 
a  blow  as  that. 

The  house  was  full  of  people  at  the 
time.  The  family  was  in  force — Bar- 
wises,  young  and  old,  including  Lord 
Barwise  himself,  on  his  yearly  duty  by 
his  wife's  side;  Lord  John  Botetort;  Lady 
Carinthia  Gell-Gell  and  her  flock  of  Gell- 
Gells,  with  those  high  noses  of  theirs, 
which  made  them  so  like  geese  on  a  com- 
mon ;  Sir  George  Coigne  and  his  brother 
Adolphus,  a  callow  youth  with  a  voice 
on  probation;  the  Lukyns,  on  their  way 
to  Hawick,  Mr.  Mordaunt  on  his  to  Wel- 
beck — Pownalls,  Considines,  Trembletts, 
and  a  half-score  names  more.  It  was 
passably  gay,  sketching  parties,  archery, 
dancing  till  the  small  hours  and  what-not. 
Of  our  intimates,  Miss  Chambre  was  cer- 
tainly the  happiest  of  the  happy,  for  her 
fund  of  common  sense  gave  her  the  power 
of  being  happy  when  she  chose;  and  I 
think  that  Miss  Moon  was  the  most  in- 
terested. Sir  George  had  brought  him- 
self into  such  a  state  of  love-twitters  that 
his  fine  legs  knocked  together  at  the  knees 
whensoever  he  found  himself  alone  with 
the  lady  of  his  worship.  Miss  Moon,  very 
much  aware  of  it,  made  it  her  business 
to  see  that  he  twittered  just  enough  to 
twitter  anon — but  no  more.  And  he 
must  never  twitter  so  much  that  it  should 
be  perceptible  to  anybody  else — save,  per- 
haps, Hermia.  She,  her  feelings  obvi- 
ously engaged,  could  be  trusted ;  and  be- 
sides, Miss  Moon,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 


having  found  out  that  she  could  trust  her 
friend  to  the  uttermost,  had  begun  to 
despise  her  somewhat. 

The  blow  fell  first  upon  her  ladyship, 
who  certainly  quailed  before  it.  By  cus- 
tom, the  postbag  was  put  into  her  hands 
by  the  house-steward,  opened  in  her  pres- 
ence by  Harriet  Moon,  and  its  contents 
distributed  by  herself;  and  on  that  day 
fate  had  brought,  side  by  side  with  its 
fatalest,  a  belated  letter  from  the  boy  him- 
self describing  the  passage  of  the  Douro 
— "rare  fun,  my  dear,"  he  had  written.; 
*T  swam  it!"  Lady  Morfa,  who  had  put 
that  letter  apart,  to  be  handed  over  in  due 
course  to  its  owner,  suddenly  stopped 
Harriet  as  she  was  tiptoeing  away  to  de- 
liver it.  "Stop,"  she  had  called  out  in  a 
curious,  dry  voice;  and  Harriet,  looking 
round,  saw  her  shaking  over  The  Morn- 
ing Post.  "Bring  that  back  to  me." 
Which  Harriet  did,  quaking.  Lady 
Morfa  took  it,  but  could  not  hold  it  still. 
**ril  give  her  that  myself — ^presently," 
she  said.  "Get  me  my  smelling-salts,  my 
dear.  I  want  *em."  She  had  never  called 
Moon  **her  dear"  before.  Something  had 
happened. 

The  salts  revived  her.  "Thankve,  Fm 
better,"  she  said — and  then,  impatiently, 
"Put  all  those  away — I  can't  see  to  'em 
now.  I've  something  to  do.  Where's 
Miss  Chambre?" 

"She  is  riding,  my  lady,  with  Miss 
Honoria  and  Mr.  Mordaunt." 

"Ah !"  That  was  something  like  a  sob 
in  the  harsh  old  voice.  "Well,  leave  me 
alone  for  the  present.  When  Miss 
Chambre  returns,  let  her  come  to  me. 
Stay,  though — I'll  go  through  those  let- 
ters first."  And  so  she  did,  like  the  stark 
old  Norman  that  she  was. 

She  took  the  best,  the  only  possible  line 
with  the  girl ;  nobody  can  deny  it  her. 
"Come  to  me,  my  child,"  she  had  said, 
having  complete  mastery  now  of  her 
voice  and  nerve ;  and  when  Hermia  came 
near  and  put  her  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
she  went  on,  "Sit  down.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  as  reasonably  as  may  be."  Hermia 
sat  on  a  stool  by  her  knees,  and  Lady 
Morfa,  not  trusting  her  hands,  folded  her 
arms  and  addressed  herself.  .   .  . 

She  was  heard  to  the  end — without  a 
catch  of  the  breath  or  stir  of  a  finger  to 
stop  her;  and  at  the  close,  after  a  mo- 
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ifi'-nf  of  ^il'•Tl'■^■,  If'-rniia  v^'ul,  ''Mav  1 
hawr  ffiy  I/ftf-r,  pl':;r-"?*'  It  wri'-.  put  into 
li'-r  li;iri'K,  Ii':  hrok':  iIk-  s':;i1,  -hf.  tomA  it 
tfiroiij^li.  Siuli  v/a-.  Ij^r  t^ii-iMi  at  the 
uu\f  that  f  h'-h'v  -hf-  <ituh\  fiav  read  it 
al'/ii'I.  Watr}i<r|  |,y  },rT  L'r;in<^hnaiiinia. 
h'-  sat  r,n  I'lokifi;^  ;il  the  hilt*  r  sh'-^t-,  and 
thr-n  '-Nh'-  s;iid  t'^ntlv,  '\\lv  d'-ar  love! 
I  low  h^'  lov'I  it  all !" 

'I  li'ii  sornr-lhin;^  snapp'-'l  :  "Oh.j^ranny, 
j^^raiiny,  wh?it  shall  f  rjr,  u/,-?"-  an*l  she 
(^'lvr•  way  Iht  f;ire  in  iIk-  ohl  woman's 
V}M-i'^.  I  1m-  nst  is  s:ur<'(\  --too  sacred 
fr>r  tne,  at  least.  Lady  Mr^rfa,  within  a 
yr-ar  after  it,  had  canse  to  renieniher  the 
rhild  who  ronld  see  \vv  heart's  jr>y  shiver 

and  yet  hriUI  np  her  head 

'i'hcy  y^t)\  the  honsc  emptied  of  all  hnt 
the  most  intimate.  Sir  <^Ier,rcr<*,  verv 
miirh  the  gentleman,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  y^i).  **\o  place  fr,r  ns,  my  hoy,"  he 
'.aid  to  his  hnither  Adol])lms;  *'we'li  make 
nnrselves  s<-arre."  Me  kissed  the  hand 
of  his  annt,  the  fiiu^ers  of  his  Harriet,  and 
steererl  his  coach  for  Wenrlover,  Plash- 
<'tts,  and  partrirlj^es.  lie  truik  I.r)rd  John 
with  him  as  far  as  Nr»rthamptf)n,  whence 
that  nnhleman  made  his  way  to  New- 
market. Lady  (  arinthia  repaired  tf)  town 
in  order  to  speed  Mr.  (Jell-r,ell  toward 
I'aden  Uaden ;  only  Larly  I>arwise  re- 
mained, she  and  her  immovnhle  l»arwises; 
and  Archdeacon  ( "aryll  the  Hononrahle 
the  Venerahle.  as  Lady  Morfa  (fnie  old 
Lrastian!)  always  had  him  addressed — 
joine(l  the  party  for  consolatory  pnri)oscs. 
He  was  famous  for  his  extemporary 
prayers. 

Tom  Ivodono.  who  was  in  town,  had 
written  her  a  short  letter,  dated  the  20th, 
which  arrived  a  day  or  two  later  than  the 
news. 

It  came.  I  think,  on  or  ahout  the  24th, 
and  on  that  day  also  the  violets  ceased 
to  come.  She  had  not  noticed,  natiimlly, 
that  they  had  heen  c(Mitimied  for  the  first 
two  (lays  of  her  niourninj^ — hut  she 
noticed  their  cessation  after  a  time,  and 
was  touched  hy  it.  The  f^ivcr  of  them, 
certainly,  lost  nothing::  in  her  rcpard.  On 
the  eontrarv,  that  was  the  first  of  his 
master -stn^kes. 

Her  recovery  was  slow,  Init  need  not 
detain  me :  notJiin}^  ol  moment  to  the  tale 
(HTiirred  until  she  returned  to  town. 
Lailv    Morfa    kept    her    at    Wrcnsham 


thronc^^h  Scpteml><:r.  a  true  act  of  sacri- 
fice on  her  own  part,  since  she  panted  to 
he  in  ly-.ndon.  in  the  thick  of  event?.  Mr. 
^  "anninj^^  an<^i  l>>rd  Castlereagh  must 
rpiarrel — did  ^^juarrel :  must  meet^lid 
iTK-frt ;  Lon!  Ca-^tlereagh  was  shot  in  the 
thi;^di;  hoth  Ministers  resigned:  and  she 
\\:i>  not  there  to  give  and  exchange  nods 
and  winks  I  f  hope  that  this  may  be  im- 
jiiited  to  her  for  righteousness,  for  it  was 
rij/hteons. 

In  Ortr,l,er,  still  in  pursuit  of  rational 
distraction  for  her  girl,  she  posted  further 
north.  Morfa  Mawr.  the  great  castle  in 
h'lintshire,  was  opened,  and  discreetly 
filled  with  'familv*'  and  close  friends. 
The  unavoidable  Barwises  came,  of 
course;  the  Archdeacon  carried  his  dys- 
jK'jisia,  his  j)rayers,  and  his  rhubarb 
lozenges  on  with  him;  the  Charles  Rote- 
torts  were  added  ;  and  the  head  of  their 
hfuise,  ly^rd  l»adlesmere — Manjuis  of 
r*adlesmere.  nf»  less — stayerl  for  a  week. 
I  .ady  Cirizel  was  made  welcome,  and  Lord 
I\od(')no,  considorerl  perfectly  safe,  was 
allowed  to  shoot  ])heasants.  As  for  Har- 
riet Mof)n,  she  was  packed  off  to  her 
mother  at  Wrexham  for  her  holidays. 

Ihit  in  November  Whig  nature  could 
no  longer  refrain   itself,  but  wailed  so 
If  )udl V  in  Ladv  Morfa's  breast  that  it  could 
not  be  denied.     The  Duke  of  Portland 
was  dead,  and  the  Lord  only  knew  what 
that  might  involve.    The  Prince  of  Wales 
had  hurried  to  town;  Lords  Grey  and 
CIrenville  sat  in  their  houses  of  call,  ask- 
ing to  be  asked.    Mr.  Sheridan  was  ex- 
ceedingly busy;  all  the  Whig  captains 
had  flocked  to  their  standards ;  the  Radi- 
cals, with  Lord  Sandgate  to  deploy  them, 
hovered  on  the  outskirts  of  either  camp. 
Plot  and  counterplot  were  thickening  the 
air.  and  Lady  Morfa  failed  to  conceive 
how  strategy  could  be  unless  she  were 
there  to  nod  and  wink.    She  had  heard, 
also,  for  certain,  that  another  Duke — ^he 
of  Devonshire — was  infallibly  to  be  mar- 
ried:  a  Whig — a  duke — a  Cavendish  to 
be  married,  and  no  Caryll  to  be  there? 
Forbid  that,  heaven!    The  great  chariot 
took  to  the  road ;  the  weeping  skies  pro- 
claimed its  wisdom.    Rural  England,  dis- 
solving into  grey  mist,  passed  by  them 
like  a  dream,  and  with  the  dream  went 
sorrow,  and  on  its  heels  hope  was  born 
again.    The  lamps,  the  bustle,  the  cobbles, 
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and  the  cries  of  London  proclaimed  to 
our  Miss  Hermia  that  she  could  still  live, 
that  she  could  stand  alone — ah,  and  look 
for  happiness  yet  to  come.  Dick  was  in 
heaven,  and  she  full  young.  Dick  was  in 
heaven,  and  she  in  thriving  Lx>ndon  and 
the  press  of  this  world's  business.  Her 
prayers  had  been  said  and  her  tears  let 
fall.  Dick  was  in  heaven — hey,  now,  for 
L(Midon  and  Reform!  She  rcallv  did 
wonder  whether  the  Whigs  would  come 
in. 

Jacob  Jacobs  stood  bowing  at  the 
gates;  the  canary-breeched  giants  lined 
tlie  long  vestibule.  Brown-eyed  Miss 
Harriet,  very  pretty,  very  smiling  and 
deferential,  came  out  to  curtsey  to  her 
ladyship,  to  be  enfolded  and  kissed  by 
her  champion.  The  dogs  came  wriggling 
and  wagging  about  her  skirts ;  great  fires, 
brnve  lights,  closed  curtains,  a  tea-table — 
a  pile  of  letters — hey,  indeed,  for  London 
and  Reform!  The  girl  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment and  absorbed  all  this  cheer  and  sub- 
stantial comfort.  She  filled  her  bosom 
with  its  warmth  and  opened  her  heart  to 
its  allure,  what  time  from  their  huge  gilt 
frames  stately  gentlemen  and  satin- 
gowned  ladies — Vandykish,  Lelyish, 
Knellerian,  Reynoldsian — looked  be- 
nignly down  upon  another  Caryll  beauty. 
Yes,  yes,  life  was  good — and  Dick  in 
heaven.  Life  forever — and  love — and 
Reform ! 

After  tea  Harriet  Moon  took  her  up- 
stairs, and  when  they  were  in  the  cor- 
ridor, half  way  down  it,  stopped  her 
unexpectedly,  put  her  arm  round  her  and 
kissed  her  close. 

"You  happy  dear!  You  beautiful, 
happy  dear,'*  she  said. 

"F(K)lish  child!  You'll  scpieeze  me  to 
death." 

Harriet  kissed  her  again.  *' Darling,  I 
must  tell  you  something — prepare  you  for 
something.  A  secret !  Your  violets  came 
again  this  morning." 

Hermia  felt  that  she  betrayed  herself 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Harriet  soon 
found  out  how  her  heart  was  beating. 
**Yes,  indeed.  They  came  this  morning — 
by  Mrs.  Matthews.  Oh,  don't  you  won- 
der who  it  can  possibly ?" 

*'I  don't  know,"  says  Hermia.  '1  shall 
be  glad  to  see  them.  They  welcome  me." 
Harriet  renewed  her  kissings;  and  that 


night  Hermia  wore  her  violets  in  her 
black  gown.  It  may  be  admitted  that  she 
had  cried  over  them,  and  held  them  to  her 
lips. 

The  master-stroke  had  been  dealt. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

WHICH  CONTAINS  A  CURIOUS  CONFESSION 

When  the  Marquis  of  Edlogan  married 
a  perfectly  insignificant  and  unconsid- 
ered Miss  Augusta  Poyning,  of  Hunting- 
donshire, with  a  fortune  of  no  more  than 
five  thousand  pounds ;  and  when  Lord 
Sandgate  urgently  renewed  his  suit  for 
Miss  Chambre*s  hand,  Ladv  Morfa  knew 
very  well  that  she  must  bring  Sir  George 
Coigne  to  the  point.  It  was  the  more 
pressing  because  her  ground  of  definitely 
declining  that  noble  person  had  been  that 
George  Coigne  was  already  brought 
there.  If  such  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of 
battle  could  be  predicated  of  her  ladyship 
for  one  moment,  it  might  almost  appear 
that  she  had  burned  her  boats — or  her 
granddaughter's  boats. 

But  she  had  not  so  considered  the  mat- 
ter when,  in  her  most  urbane,  constitu- 
tional, '89  manner,  one  fine  hand  upon 
my  lord's  sleeve,  she  had  taken  him  into 
her  confidence  after  this  fashion.  "My 
dear  lord,"  she  had  said,  *T  am  sure  I 
can  trust  you  with  a  little  secret — secret 
for  secret,  is  it  not? — and,  therefore, 
don't  hesitate  to  tell  you  that  my  hope  of 
some  years'  standing  is  about  to  be  real- 
ised. You  will  be  the  last  to  misunder- 
stanil  my  satisfaction  in  a  family  match. 
It  can  only  be  known  to  a  man  of  prop- 
erty and  position  how  many  difficulties 
are  to  be  solved  in  that  way — and  in  no 
other,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  My  nephewr>^ 
George  Coigne,  is  to  have  Hermia  Mary — 
we  hoi>e  this  season.  There  is  really  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  his  way 
in  that.  It  is  so  happily  arranged,  noth- 
ing could  be  better.  She  will  have  my 
Botetort  property  when  I  die — it  would 
have  been  her  brother's  had  not  Provi- 
dence seen  fit  to  dispose  of  the  poor  lad ; 
as  you  know,  it  joins  the  Coigne  place. 
I  believe — Propert  gives  me  to  under- 
stand— it  will  near  double  the  rental.  It 
will  more  than  double  the  acreage ;  and  a 
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great  point  with  George  Coigne  is  that 
the  shooting  will  be  greatly  improved. 
It  will  be  a  different  thing  altogether,  he 
lells  me.  So  everybody  will  be  pleased, 
and  Herinia,  I  think  you'll  allow,  is  a 
very  fortunate  girl.  I  make  no  excuse 
for  wearying  you  with  these  domestic 
concerns ;  you  have  been  kindness  itself, 
and  I  am  sure  I  need  not  repeat  that 
nothing,  literally  nothing  but  family  in- 
terests, family  duty,  could  withhold  me 
from  an  alliance  so  gratifying  to  my  fam- 
ily, and  so  acceptable  to  the  child,  as  that 
which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
propose."  So  there  was  an  end  of  Lord 
Viscount  Sandgate. 

Meeting  Lord  Rodono  at  Brooks's,  I 
fear  that  he  broke  a  confidence  which  he 
could  not  regard  as  seriously  one;  and 
th^t  be  could  not  show  how  seriously  he 
regarded  his  own. 

"I'm  a  beaten  man,  Tom,"  he  said. 
"I'm  winged,  sir.  Mother  Morfa's  re- 
fused me." 

"What !  that  old  game-bird  ?"  says 
Rodono,  who  sometimes  played  the  fool. 
■'I  never  suspected  you  in  that  preserve- 
Why,  she's  five -and- seventy." 

"She  has  the  wiles  of  Circe  about  her. 
whatever.  Let  me  tell  you  that  she's 
made  me  feel  pretty  swinish.  George 
Coigne's  the  man — George  Coigne! 
She's  marrying  the  loveliest  girl  in  Eng- 
land— the  warmest-hearted,  the  boldest — 
to  a  cock-pheasant,  by  God !" 

Rodono  shook  his  head,  knowing  bet- 
ter. "No,  no.  you're  out  there,  George 
Coigne'l!  never  get  her.  She  won't  look 
at  him." 

"The  old  dragon's  settled  it.  she  tells 
me.  The  properties  march,  it  seems. 
And  there's  the  shooting — oh,  heaven, 
shooting — and  Hermia  Chambre!" 

Lord  Rodono  could  not  approve  of  his 
acquaintance's  methods,  but  did  not  find 
it  possible  to  deny  that,  after  his  manner, 
he  was  serious.  And  if  Sandgale  chose 
to  unbosom  himself,  ought  not  he?  So 
he  said.  "You  are  a  suitor,  are  you?  I 
hadn't  known  that ;  and  perhaps  I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  also." 

"I  supposed  il,"  said  Sandgate;  "in- 
deed, I  may  say  that  I  knew  it.  Well, 
I  wish  you  the  joy  denied  to  me." 

Tom  was  touched.  "That's  very  good 
of   you,    Sandgate — but    I've   been   dis- 


missed, by  the  goddess's  self."  Lord 
Sandgate  raised  his  head. 

"Did  you ?" 

"But  I  did,  I  swore  that  I  would  not — 
but  I  did  it.  Oh,  she  was  kindness  itself 
— has  a  liking  for  me,  I'll  swear  to  that. 
But  it's  love,  sir,  it's  love  that  will  open 
her  wings — mark  me,  nothing  else !  And 
when  they're  open— she'll  soar — she'll 
tower!  It's  not  that  she's  cold,  insensi- 
ble, a  Marcella  for  Cervantes's  shepherd ; 
she's  not  been  touched,  she's  folded,  has 
never  felt  the  sun.  And,  for  me,  I'm  not 
the  god.    Oh,  she's  rare!" 

"She's  divine — could  set  England 
free!" 

Rodono  threw  himself  deeper  into  his 
chair.  "England! — oh,  your  divided 
duty.  You're  but  half  a  lover,  Sandgate 
— and  that  won't  do.  Now  I  own  myself 
wanting  in  the  godlike;  but,  at  least,  I'm 
a  ncck-or-nothing  man,  and  don't  give  a 
curse  for  England." 

"Why  should  you,  Scotchman?  But 
you'll  try  again?" 

"I  shall,  indeed," 

"Well,  I  await  you.  Then,  by  your 
leave,  I'll  break  a  lance," 

"With  her?" 

"With  no  other." 

"You  are  very  amiable.  I  feel  that  we 
ought  to  shake  hands  upon  it." 

"We'll  take  it  as  done,  Tom.  When 
will  you ?" 

"To-night.      At   D House.      Do 

you  go?" 

"No,  indeed.    I  leave  you  the  field." 

Lord  Rodono  made  his  essay,  with  re- 
sidts  which  set  him  blinking  his  eyes.    It 

was  done  in  the  library  of  D House, 

late  at  night.  She  heard  him  with  gently 
bent  bead  and  gently  lowered  eyes ;  heard 
him  out — and  then,  with  a  lovely,  tender, 
friendly  look  which  cut  him  deeply, 
quickly  rose,  took  his  arm,  and.  as  they 
went  out  together,  leaned  her  head 
almost  to  touch  his  shoulder.  "Dear 
friend,"  she  said,  feeling  that  she  knew 
him  by  heart,  "you  are  so  good  to  me — 
but  don't  tease  me  just  now.  You  force 
me  to  say  what  I  shotdd  not — you  make 
me  feel  it  your  due.  I  am  not  quite  free 
— now," 

"Oh!  Then  I  must  behave  myself,  I 
did  not  guess  that." 
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"No,  no.  Nor  did  I — until  lately;  but 
now  I  think  that  I  am  sure."  He  was 
puzzled;  had  thought  that  he  knew  all 
her  intimates.  She  saw  him  frowning 
over  the  problem,  and  stopped  him  by 
the  door. 

"You  should  know  at  once  if — it's 
very  extraordinary — if  I  knew  myself. 
But " 

Now  he  stared.  "What  are  you  saying 
to  me?" 

*'I  am  telling  you  the  literal  truth — 
that  I  am  not  sure." 

"Of  yourself?" 
'No,  no.    Of  the  person." 
The  person  r    Lady  Morfa's  generic 
term! 

**Well,  I  suppose  that  there  must  be  a 

person "  and  as  he  gazed  blankly  at 

her,  she  looked  down  at  the  white  knot  in 
her  bosom.  "There's  my  lover,"  she  said, 
"and  there's  my  heart.  Ask  me  no  more 
— I  am  drifting,  but  I  have  confidence. 
I  am  very  happy — and  you  may  wish  me 
joy.    I  believe  that." 

Psyche!  Psyche,  and  the  Unknown 
God! 

After  that  he  had  a  grim  interest  in 
watching  from  afar  Lord  Viscount  Sand- 
gate  run  his  career  and  break  his  lance 
against  the  violet  shield.  No  bones  were 
broken,  but  the  politician  was  unhorsed. 
She  liked  him  less,  respected  him  more 
than  his  brother  in  opposition;  she  felt 
the  honour  of  his  regard,  and  told  him  so. 
"You  make  me  very  proud,  Lord  Sand- 
gate,"  she  had  said;  and  he — "But  you 
may  make  me  the  proudest  man  in  Eng- 
land." When  she  shook  her  head,  he 
knew  that  he  was  on  his  back.  He  never 
asked  her  again;  but  would  always  de- 
clare that  he  could  not  cease  to  love  her. 
He  did  not  discuss  his  failure  with  Ro- 
dono,  nor  did  that  gentleman  impart  to 
him  any  hint  of  the  curious  confidence 
he  had  himself  received.  Lord  Rodono 
had  never  cared  for  Sandgate's  way  of 
involving  love  in  political  ambitions,  and 
could  never  really  forgive  him  for  the 
supper-party  in  the  Piccadilly  house — ^to 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  attributed 
all  that  was  now  fast  approaching.  He 
withdrew  himself,  therefore,  from  his 
colleague's  society ;  and  Sandgate,  a  very 
proud  man,  was  not  slow  to  perceive  it 
and  to  make  it  exceedingly  easy. 


As  to  Miss  Chambre's  confession,  that 
had  been  perfectly  true.  She  had  known 
from  the  day  she  returned  to  London 
that  she  was  deeply  engaged;  and  from 
the  moment  of  surrender  had  not  ceased 
to  triumph  in  the  completeness  of  it. 
With  whom  was  she,  then,  in  love?  She 
couldn't  tell.  She  ignorantly  worshipped 
— but  loyally,  with  unswerving  faith  and 
unfailing  thankfulness.  The  veiled  lover 
breathed — she  knew  that  much ;  he  lived 
and  breathed — through  violets.  All  that 
they  signified,  all  that  their  coming,  all 
that  their  ceasing  to  come,  and  coming 
again,  as  it  were,  on  the  surging  of  the 
flood — all  that  he  was.  Constant,  curi- 
ously subtle,  mysterious,  reticent,  deli- 
cate, modest  yet  direct;  there  she  was 
sure  of  him ;  he  could  have  been  modelled 
after  that  pattern.  He  would  be  very 
strong — that's  of  course ;  strong  not  only 
to  do,  but  to  refrain  from  doing,  when 
doing  would  be  flagrant.  He  would  never 
tire,  never  falter  in  his  purpose,  never 
change  in  his  plan;  his  delicacy  would 
make  him  subtle,  and  his  modesty  keep 
him  on  continual  guard — and  yet,  she 
was  sure  of  this — when  the  time  came, 
he  would  bluntly  declare  his  passioTi — 

there  would  be  no  "May  I ?     Dare 

I ?    Might  I  hope ?"  but  instead, 

"Girl,  I  love  you ;  come."  And  that  was 
to  be  a  lover  indeed — and  to  such  a  lover 
she  was  proud  to  yield.  She  declared  to 
herself  that  she  would  follow  him  all  over 
the  world,  "in  a  white  petticoat,"  like  a 
love-lorn  lady  of  olden  time.  Tall  or 
short,  dark  or  fair,  noble  or  simple — 
these  accidents  never  troubled  her  at  all. 
That  he  was  gentleness  itself  was  cer- 
tain. Could  such  a  tribute  ever  have  been 
paid  by  a  clown  to  a  lady? 

What  of  her  earlier  concern  ?  What  of 
the  timid  eyes  and  flushing  cheeks  with 
which  she  had  hitherto  faced  the  man 
whose  cause  she  had  espoused?  She 
could  afford  to  smile  to  herself  now  when 
she  remembered  that  Vernour  had  been 
able  to  trouble  her  heart's  ease;  and, 
what's  more,  she  had  been  able  to  meet 
him  frankly  and  pleasantlv ;  to  accost  him 
in  the  court,  to  nod  to  him  in  the  street, 
and  to  admire  him  for  what  she  under- 
stood him  to  be  rather  than  for  what  she 
had  made  of  him  out  of  her  own  enthu- 
siasm.    To  Captain   Ranald,   who   had 
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come  back  from  sea,  she  had  often  spoken 
of  the  young  man ;  she  had  been  to  see 
his  mother,  too,  and  spent  an  hour  very 
happily  there ;  and  then  one  day,  not  k)ng 
before  she  made  her  strani^e  confession  to 
Rodono,  she  had  met  \'ernour  himself 
face  to  face  and  talked  with  him  as  an 
equal. 

She  had  been  in  the  company  of  Lady 
Grizel  Turnbull,  on  a  duty  walk  in  the 
Mall.  There  it  was  that  she  suddenly 
came  upon  Captain  Ranald — with  him 
David  Vernour  in  a  black  suit.  Every- 
thing had  followed  very  simply.  Ranald 
had  bowed,  hatl  introcluced  "my  friend, 
Mr.  Vernour — Lady  Grizel  Turnbull" ; 
then  Vernour  had  made  his  bow,  and 
Miss  Chambre  had  offered  him  her  hand. 
Ranald  had  plunged  into  rattling  sea-talk 
with  Lady  Grizel,  prodding  the  grass  as 
if  it  had  been  Mr.  Croker ;  Ilermia,  bold 
in  company,  had  opened  to  Vernour. 

"You  make  a  holiday?"  He  regarded 
her  seriously. 

"No — not  that.  I  am  on  a  committee 
w^ith  Mr.  Ranald.  But  I  have  left 
business." 

''All!  and  you  leave  Ia)ndon?" 

•Yes.  I  am  going  into  Wiltshire. 
Lord  Sandgato  has  offered  me  a  farm." 
Tier  thoughts  were  wide ;  presently  she 
asked  him  a  question. 

*'You  heard  of  my  brother's  death?" 

He  bowed  gravely.  **Yes.  I  had  heard. 
He  died  well — as  he  had  lived." 

"Yes,  I  believe  it.    Yet  he  was  made  to 

1*      ♦» 
ive. 

"He  did  live,"  vSaid  Vernour  simply. 
"His  death  was  life — to  him." 

**That  is  well  said.  You  were  in  Ten- 
don at  the  time?" 

*T  am  always  in  London.  Yes,  I  read 
it — and  thought  of  you." 

She  had  no  answer  ready  for  that.  She 
asked  him,  Had  he  spoken  at  Westmin- 
ster? He  had,  it  seemed,  and  was  to 
speak  again  soon.  But  politics  just  now 
seemed  to  her  a  foolishness. 

She  said,  *'Mr.  Ranald  doubts  the  value 
of  speeches." 

**So  do  I,"  he  agreed,  "but  we  make 
way  by  holding  the  people  back.  We 
must  win  on  those  terms." 

"Yes,  yes,  you  must  win."  She  looked 
at  him,  and  then  away.  "You  are 
strong." 


"We  get  stronger  every  day — by  hold- 
ing back.  You  head  up  your  waters — 
and  one  day " 

She  laughed  here,  feeling  the  triumph- 
ant certainty.    "Oh,  that  day !" 

"It  will  be  a  day  on  which  to  live,"  he 
said.  "May  I  be  on  the  crest  of  the  break- 
ing wave!" 

Once  again  she  found  courage  to  meet 
his  intent  regard,  and  to  smile  her  sym- 
pathy.    "You,  too,  love  battle." 

"I  hate  war,"  he  told  her;  "but  I  love 
fighting — with  mv  head." 
^"With  your  head?" 

He  paused,  and  she  had  to  search  for 
his  answer.  It  came  slowly.  "My  heart, 
if  you  will.  That  instructs  my  head." 
She  looked  at  the  ground. 

CHAITKR   XXII 

IN    WHICH    SIR   (IKORCI-:    IS  DISTRACTED   IJY 
HIS    HKART-STRINGS 

In  the  meantime,  the  bringing  of  Sir 
George  Coigne  to  a  point  caused  visible 
agony  to  that  cheerful  and  prosperous 
gentleman  of  lUicks ;  caused  beads  of 
sweat  to  break  out  upon  that  candid 
front,  and  a  perfectly  normal  heart  to 
knock  irregularly  at  a  jwrfectly  fitting 
waistcoat.  The  "going,"  as  he  put  it, 
was  so  exceedingly  nice :  how  not  to  of- 
fend his  aunt,  how  not  to  lose  his  Harriet 
— how,  above  all,  to  adjust  his  theory  of 
fine  maimers  which,  according  to  him, 
lay  absolutely  in  agreeing  with  every 
word  addressed  to  you,  with  his  assump- 
tion that  if  a  man  of  thirty  thousand  a 
year  could  not  choose  his  own  wife,  damn 
it  all,  who  could? 

Rut  here  was  hard  work  for  a  good, 
easy  man.  "Ton  my  life,  aimt,  Vm  very 
much  gratified — highly  gratified.  There's 
nothing  in  life  would  please  me  more 
than  to  meet  you  in  this.  That  property, 
Encombe,  Morehays,  and  all  that— oh,  it 
marches  with  me  all  the  way,  Fll  not 
deny.  Fine  property  I  Fine  woods  and 
plantations — wants  thinning,  though;  I 
meant  to  have  told  your  man  about  that, 
last  time  I  was  there.  It's  a  very  hand- 
some oflfer,  very  handsome,  indeed,  by 
Jove !  And,  as  you  know,  I  always  liked 
Hermy — full  of  spirit,  full  of  dash,  alive 
up  to  the  chin— eh?    Oh,  Lord,  yes  I*' 
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He  was  failing  fast;  could  hardly  see 
the  brown  eyes  of  his  attraction — and 
upon  Hermia's  account  he  had  positively 
no  more  to  say. 

Nor  did  her  ladyship  need  him  to  say 
any  more.  "Very  well,  then,  George, 
that's  settled,  I  suppose?"  was  how  she 
proposed  to  close  the  discussion. 

"Eh?  Settled?''  He  was  shocked. 
"Well,  you  know,  aunt,  a  man  must  have 
time,  you  know." 

"It  is  usually  the  lady  who  asks  for 
that,"  she  said  drily.    But  he  leaped  at  it. 

"That's  what  I  meant,  you  know — ex- 
actly. Course  she  must!  Very  proper. 
And  I'll  tell  you  what  I  feel  about  it — 
that  a  man  ought  to  choose  his  time. 
She'd  shy  off  at  once  if  I — if  I  rushed 
her  at  it,  and  all  that.  No,  no ;  one  goes 
tenderly  at  these  things.  I'm  certain  of 
that — dead  certain  it's  the  wise  plan." 

"It's  not  at  all  my  wish  to  dictate  to 
you,  George — that  you  know.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  you  do  speak  to  Hermia 
and  I  will  see  to  my  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments." And  then  she  saw  fit  to  mention 
Lord  Sandgate's  renewed  offer  of  the 
other  day,  and  her  own  act  of  boat-burn- 
ing. "So  you  see,  George,  you  are,  as  it 
were,  upon  your  honour !" 

Sir  George  Coigne's  eyes  stared 
roundly  in  his  head.  Really,  his  aunt  was 
a  high  lady — "puts  a  man  on  his  honour 
as  easy  as  I'd  put  one  on  his  back.  And 
Sandgate,  poor  devil!  Bad  luck,  that — 
damned  bad  luck  all  round!  What  I'd 
give  my  head  to  be  out  of,  he'd  give  his 
to  be  in  with — and  if  that  don't  make  this 
world  out  a  pretty  queer  kind  of  place, 
I'll  be  shot."  Thus  he  mused  as  he  drove 
home  in  the  dusk,  and  then  fell  to  dream- 
ing of  his  slim  Harriet,  and  to  picture 
her  peering  haplessly  out  of  a  window 
towards  the  North.  "The  sweetest,  gen- 
tlest creature!  The  kindest  girl!  Shall 
I  play  false  to  a  little  heart  like  hers? 
Dare  I  turn  my  back  on  those  little  kissed 
hands?  By  heaven  and  earth,  if  my 
honour's  at  stake,  it's  for  her — and  no 
other."  Thus  greatly  the  baronet  testi- 
fied of  his  love. 

I  am  one  of  those — one,  I  know,  of  a 
minority — who  think  it  possible  that  a 
lady's  eyes  can  be  too  large;  diflfering 
here  from  Mr.  Romney  and  Monsieur 
Greuze.     I  am  sure  that  Harriet's  were 


too  large,  beautiful  as  they  were,  deep 
and  velvety  brown.  But  they  loomed, 
positively,  in  her  face,  which  was  small 
and  thin,  and  not  remarkably  well- 
shaped  :  too  broad  in  the  brow,  too  sharp 
in  the  chin,  with  cheek-bones  prominent 
enough  to  earn  her  the  name  of  the 
Death's  Head  Moth  among  those  who 
were  untouched  by  her  peculiar  charm. 
Eyes  apart,  her  mouth  was  very  pretty: 
she  Ind  those  features  to  her  credit,  and 
her  cr)urteous,  deprecating  ways.  She 
was  thin,  with  no  figure  to  speak  of, 
timid  and  low-voiced,  sparing  in  the  use 
of  her  fine  eyes.  She  was,  however,  very 
intelligent. 

Here  is  a  proof  of  her  intelligence: 
shortly  after  this  recent  visit  of  Sir 
(George's  she  had  sought  Hermia  out,  and 
piece  by  piece  had  confided  to  her  the 
whole  story  of  her  entanglement  with 
Lord  Morfa,  which,  upon  her  showing, 
did  not,  after  all,  amount  to  very  much. 
There  had  been  interviews,  certainly, 
and  meetings — in  the  Mall  and  else- 
where ;  there  had  been  kisses — "Oh,  what 
must  you  think  of  me?  Oh,  Hermy, 
how  can  I  tell  you  these  things !"  But — 
and  she  laid  stress  upon  this — there  had 
been  no  letters.  The  affair — she  called 
it  "attentions" — had  begun  soon  after  her 
taking  duty  with  her  ladyship — a  time 
when,  she  said,  she  had  hardly  dared  re- 
fuse Lord  Morfa's  gallantry,  and  would 
not  have  known  how  to  do  so.  Since  his 
unexpected  visit  to  Petersham — he  had 
kissed  her  then,  when  they  were  looking 
at  the  guinea-pigs — she  had  hardly  seen 
anything  of  him ;  had  heard  he  was  en- 
tangled elsewhere,  felt  nothing  but 
esteem  for  him,  as  the  son  of  her  patron- 
ess, etc.  She  was  much  more  serious 
than  she  had  been,  and  regretted  that  the 
cloister  was  forbidden  by  the  English 
Church.  Questioned  as  to  her  other 
affair  with  Sir  George  Coigne,  she  made 
it  evident  that  it  stood  on  a  different 
level.  It  had  been  very  honourable  on 
the  gentleman's  part:  a  first  meeting  at 
Wrensham,  a  twisted  ankle,  a  visit  and 
a  drive  in  a  dog-cart  at  Plashetts,  and  an 
interrupted  avowal  in  town.  No  more 
than  that,  she  vowed. 

This  was  the  state  of  Miss  Moon's 
affairs  when  Sir  George  swore  that  he 
would  be  true  to  her. 
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The  oath  may  have  been  supereroga- 
tory, and  it  may  have  been  fine:  in  the 
latter  case,  it  urgently  required  tlic  test 
o£  deeds.  Yes — but  what  deeds  were 
open  to  a  young  man  oppressed  with  a 
theory  of  manners?  So  far  as  he  could 
sec,  tliere  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done — 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  his  cousin 
ilcnny,  and  throw  himself  upon  her  gen- 
erosity. He  returned  to  London,  there- 
fore, and  wrote  to  her  requesting  an  in- 
terview in  the  Mall,  if  she  could  find  it 
convenient  to  walk  there  on  some  fine 
morning,  "'snitably  accompanied."  He 
prided  himself  upon  a  phrase  which  was 
not  only  eminently  proper,  but  might 
cause  her  to  select  for  duetina  his  Moon- 
This  Hermia  would  have  done — for  she 
was  benevolent  if  her  intelligence  was 
not  great  in  these  matters — had  not  his 
Moon  excused  herself.  She  vowed  that 
she  could  not  possibly  meet  Sir  George 
Just  yet — that  she  needed  time  to  reflect 
— that  he  had  not  led  her  to  suppose — 
and  the  usual  half-phrases  more.  So 
Hermia  went  out  with  Mrs.  Moth  in 
waiting. 

Sir  George's  agitation  was  such  that 
he  lost  grip  of  his  theory  of  manners. 
A  hasty  "Upon  my  soul,  Hermy,  this  is 
more  than  common  kind  of  you,"  was  all 
lie  could  manage  before  he  plunged  into 
the  thick  of  his  matter. 

"Your  grandmother's  a  wonderful  old 
woman,  you  know — masterful!  By  the 
Lord,  she's  made  things  awkward  for 
me — and  for  you,  too,  you  know — oh, 
yes,  you're  in  it,  deep!  and  I'm  quite 
aware  that  it's  worse  for  you — don't  flat- 
ter myself,  eh?  Oh,  she's  a  rare  one  I  I 
remember  very  well  poor  old  Uncle 
Morfa — fine  man  he  was  in  his  prime, 
and  when  he  was  let  alone — he  needed 
that,  I  must  say — two-bottle  man,  reg- 
ular as  gun-fire— 1  remember  his  saying 
to  me  once —  Well,  well,  he's  gone  to 
his  rest,  eh?  And — well,  Hermy,  my 
dear,  the  thing  is,  what  are  we  to  do 
-^ch?" 

"I  have  no  notion,"  she  admitted;  "nor 
shall  I  ever  have  unless  you  begin  at  the 
beginning." 

"I  know,  I  know — that's  the  right 
thing,"  said  the  poor  baronet.  "Nothing 
like  candour  in  these  things.  Your 
grandmother  carries  it  too  far,  though. 


Candid  I  She  uses  a  club — she  lays  you  I 
downl  Eh?  Like  a  pipe  of  port,  by  1 
George !  Why,  she  said  to  me  of  you— 
when  we  were  talking  one  day  last  season  J 
— Oh,  Lord !- — well,  never  mind  that. 
But — look  here,  Hermy,  TH  ask  you  \ 
right  out,  and  have  done  with  it,  How'a  fl 
Miss  Moon?" 

"So  that's  the  beginning,. is  it?  She's  ] 
very  well,  I  think." 

"Hermy,  I  adore  that  lady.  I've  been  J 
head  and  shoulders  in  it  this  two  years;  j 
constant  as — anything.  I  could  kneel  at  \ 
her  feet,  I  do  believe — it  'ud  do  me  good, 
good!  And  I'd  do  it — that  I'm  ready  I 
to  swear  to — anywhere,  by  heaven  I" 

"You    wouldn't   swear    it    to   grand- 
mamma," she  said,  and  sobered  him. 

"No,"  he  said ;  "no,  I  wouldn't.  That's  »J 
just  it.  We've  got  to  the  point  at  last.  J 
I  wouldn't,  you  know.  She's  extraor-  1 
dinary — she  has  a  way  of  putting  you  on  ' 
your  honour — No!  I'll  be  shot  if  I  know  j 
how  to  do  that.  But  I  do  think  it's  a  j 
queer  state  of — And  look  here,  Hermy,  \ 
you  know — there's  more  in  tliis  than  { 
meets  the  eye." 

"If  it  is  ever-to  reach  my  eye,  George," 
said  she,  "you  must  explain  yourself." 

Then,  to  her  quiet  amusement,  he  told  I 
her  the  tale— to  her  amusement,  because  | 
her  grandmother,  she  thought,  might  as  ■' 
well  have  commanded  the  sun  to  shine  by  \ 
night  as  that  this  round-faced,  conster- 
nated baronet  should  marry  her.     Her 
grandmamma  and  her  placid  disposition  I 
Why,  when,  her  fate  was  fixed — when  in 
a  few  hours'  time  her  violets — her  lover 
— would  be  lying  on  her  breast!     She 
wore  them  always  at  night,  and  there 
were   ritual  ceremonies   connected   with 
their  putting  on  and  off  into  which   I 
shall  not  pry.  Poor  Cousin  George  Coigne,  . 
protesting  now  elaborately  that  "of  course  i 
nothing  could   have  been   more   flatter-  ' 
ing^ — of  course  I  need  not  say  how  sen- 
sible I  am  of  the  honour — " ;  and  then. 
with  a  veritable  groan,  he  broke  down 
with,  "I  say,  Hermy,  you  know,  this  is 
uncommonly  awkward  for  both  of  us"— 
and  she  hastened  to  assure  him  that  she  i 
took  all  his  sensibilities  for  granted,  and  I 
that,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  the  f 
less  he  expatiated  on  them  the  better. , 
She  said  that  she  was  not   inclined  to  I 
marry    just    yet,    and    that,    when    shef 
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did,  she  should  not  allow  grandmamma 
to  dictate  to  her.  Let  him  consider 
Harriet  with  her  now,  and  not  vex 
himself  with  grandmamma's  absurdities. 
Thus  she  calmed  the  agitated  gentleman, 
who  grew  extremely  docile  all  at  once, 
and  took  the  law  as  she  laid  it  down. 
Harriet,  she  told  him,  was  very  well  dis- 
posed toward  him,  but  for  her  sake  he 
must  do  nothing  rash. 

O  upright  judge  1  Nothing  could  have 
pleased  him  better.  **No,  no,  by  Jove! 
you're  right  there — nothing  abrupt,  eh? 
Spoil  everything — leave  all  that  for  the 
present.  Play  what  we  call  the  Fabian 
game — eh  ?"  He  saw  himself  as  Fabius, 
wearing  down  Aunt  Morfa  by  masterly 
impassivity. 

On  one  point,  though,  Hermia  was 
firmer  than  he  relished.  If  her  grand- 
mamma spoke  to  her  about  it,  she  should 
tell  the  truth. 

"What,  all  of  it— eh  ?  Would  you  do 
that,  do  you  think  ?"  cried  Fabius. 

**Yes,  all  of  it — so  far  as  it  concerns 
me.  Of  course,  I  sha'n't  speak  of 
Harriet." 

•'Good  Lord,  nol" 

"No.  But  I  shall  say  that  you  have 
spoken  to  me,  and  that  I  have  told  you 
it's  out  of  the  question." 

He  shook  his  head.  "She  won't  like 
that,  Hermy.  That's  not  her  country  at 
all." 

"I'm  very  sorry — but  what  else  can  I 
do?" 

He  looked  at  her  sideways.  "Well, — 
you  could  say,  you  know,  that  you  were 
thinking  it  over — turning  it  about  in  your 
mind.  That's  what  I  should  say — like  a 
shot." 

"But  I'm  not  turning  it  about." 

"Oh,  of  course,  of  course — naturally — 
the  tiling's  absurd.  But — Miss  Harriet's 
awkwardly  placed,  don't  you  see?" 

"I  can't  tell  a  fib,  Cousin  George — 
really,  I  can't  do  that."  He  took  off  his 
hat  to  her. 

"Hermy,  you  are  splendid,  by  George ! 
You  make  me  feel  a — young  hound,  'pon 
my  soul.  And  I  do  hope  you'll  forgive 
me  for  troubling  you  with  these  affairs 
of  mine — and  believe  that  I  put  them  all 
in  your  hands  wdth — ^a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  by  Jove! — and  confidence,  and 
all  that.     I  don't  know  what  to  do  for 


the  best — except  that  I  must  see  Miss 
Harriet.  Yes,  I  must  see  her,  cost  what 
it  may.  When  I  think  of  what  she  has 
to  put  up  with — there — in  that  great 
black  house — with  that  nodding  old 
woman — Oh,  Lord!"  He  shut  his  eyes 
for  a  moment.  "Look  here,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  opened  them  again,  "I'll  go 
lo  her  now — 1  declare  1  don't  care  a  curse 
— I  beg  your  pardon,  Hermy." 

She  was  sorry  for  him,  and  said,  "Let 
me  go  to  her  first — speak  to  her  first. 
Trust  me  to  help  you  all  I  can." 

'*rd  trust  you  with  my  immortal  soul," 
said  Sir  George,  feeling  sure  that  he  had 
one.  And  then  he  kissed  her  hand  and 
allowed  Mrs.  Moth  to  resume  possession. 

Lady  Morfa  had  nothing  to  say  to  her 
granddaughter  of  any  disposition  made 
of  her  hand  or  heart;  but  Harriet,  it 
appeared,  had  a  great  deal  to  say — and  a 
great  deal  more  than  she  had  been  able 
to  say  so  far.  Harriet  knelt  at  Hermia's 
knees  and  wept;  Harriet  kissed  and 
clung ;  and  at  last  she  made  a  clean  breast 
of  everything — or  so  it  seemed.  But  it 
is  to  be  remarked  of  her  that  all  her  con- 
fessions had  had  the  air  of  finality  about 
them,  as  if  they  exhausted  the  subject. 

"Oh,  I  was  very  wicked — I  know — I 
know — "  she  wailed.  "He  paid  me 
marked  attentions" — this,  of  course,  was 
Lord  Morfa — "and  I  was  pleased — very 
pleased.  It  made  me  feel  stronger,  more 
able  to  bear — I  was  nobody  here — and 
her  ladyship  treated  me  like  a  servant. 
Hermy!"  her  eyes  were  looming,  "how 
would  you  like  to  be  called  Chambre  ?  I 
was  always  Moon — it  made  me  shiver. 
So  then — I  must  tell  you — I-  used  to 
know  when  he  was  coming — or  going — 
and  we  used  to  meet.  And  when  he  was 
kind  to  me,  I  felt  altogether  grateful  and 
couldn't  refuse  him  what  he — what  we — 
what  I  told  you,  Hermy,  he  did  to  me. 
I  never  loved  him — no,  1  vow  that  I  did 
not;  and  all  is  over  now  between  us — 
yes,  all,  all!  He  was  very  fitful;  some- 
times I  thought  he  was  interested  in  me 
— especially  when  he  came  down  to 
Petersham,  and  left  Lord  Drem,  and 
asked  me  to  show  him  the  guinea-pigs — 
and — what  I  told  you  before  happened. 
But  then — ^very  often — he  seemed  not  to 
remember  me  at  all.    And  now  he's  gone 
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— and  I  declare  that  I  am  glad.  Oh,  it's 
belter  so — much  better — for  me." 

"1  think  so,  too,"  said  Hermia  rather 
drily.  "I  fancied  that  we  were  to  talk 
of  Sir  George." 

"Sir  George  was  different,"  Harriet 
Raid  composedly,  "Sir  George  always 
acted  toward  nic  like  a  prince.  I'.tit — " 
an<I  she  hid  her  face  again — "oh,  but 
Lord  Morfa  ««j  a  prince !" 

"Very  mnch  a  prince,"  said  Hcrinia. 

Harriet  looked  up,  vehement  and  white. 
"It  is  all  quite  over.  lie  cares  nothing 
for  me.  I  know  where  he  goes — I  know 
everything — I  tell  you,  everything. 
Don't  ask  me  any  more." 

"No.  indeed,  my  iloar,"  said  Hermia. 
"Ijiril  Morfa  has  no  interest  for 
mc." 

"Sir  George  i.s  very  kind,"  said  Har- 
riet presently.  "Any  girl  would  be 
proud — "  and  then  she  hurst  into  loars 
and  implored  her  darling  Ilermy  to  tem- 
porise  with    La<Iy    Morfa— which    was 


precisely  what  had  been  refused  to  Sir 
George.  But  Harriet's  argument,  that 
a  girl  in  her  position  must  be  very  care- 
ful, was  a  strong  one.  If  she  were  to 
run  away  with  Sir  George,  said  Harriet, 
how  coidd  he  rcs]>cct  her  any  more? 
How  could  she  rcsi)ei:t  herself?  Hermia, 
child  of  runaway  parents  though  she 
were,  had  no  rcsiwcl  for  that  form  of 
marriage.  Why  run  away?  But  when 
she  remembered  the  Fabian  Sir  George, 
and  liw>ked.  not  without  some  contempt, 
on  the  dqilorablc  Harriet,  .she  saw  that 
no  other  marriage  was  open  to  them. 
She  con.sented,  fmally,  to  temporise  with 
her  grandmother — to  this  extent,  that  she 
would  reply  to  any  commands  of  hers 
ihal  n^'tliing  could  be  done  until  she  was 
out  nf  mourning  for  her  brother.  Har- 
riet's gratitude  for  so  small  a  ainccssion 
seemed  disprnpnrtioiiate :  and,  after  all, 
no  tempnrising  was  called  for.  Lady 
Morfa  had  niethoils  of  her  own  which 
did  nol  aihiiit  of  the  Fabian  policy. 


(To  be  continued) 


ON    QUOTED    QUOTATIONS 


SO  say  that  a  quotition  is 
Ha  quotation  by  reasf)n  of 
Shaving  been  qnoted  may 
Hseem  a  maudlin  truism. 
HYet  it  is  worth  considcr- 
Hing.  Quotations  are  sel- 
Jjdoni  taken  from  the  orig- 
inal, hut  are  requotcd  third,  tenth,  hun- 
dredth band.  This  is  natural  and  not 
,significant  in  llic  habit  of  jx-rsons  who  do 
not  read  niiicb  and  do  not  write  at  all. 
When  the  college  girl,  gone  to  cam  her 
first  dollar  as  teacher  of  Knglish  in  a  high 
school,  writes  you  that  she  is  teaching  the 
yoimg  i<lea  how  to  slioot,  she  is  not  con- 
scious of  the  shadow  of  James  Thomson. 
She  rs  simply  using  a  combination  of 
words  that  she  has  beard  or  read  any- 
where hut  in  The  Seasons.  One  docs  not 
expect  her  to  he  nnirh  different  from  the 
woman  who  fotmd  Hamlet  a  string  of  old 
things  she  had  heard  all  her  life.     My 


contention  is  outside  the  question  of  cur- 
rent proverbs  and  coticerns  the  conscious 
literary  use  of  "brilliants"  from  other 
writers. 

I  very  seldom  find,  except  in  criticism 
which  is  naturally  illustrated  hy  samples 
from  the  sidiject  crilieised,  a  quotation 
that  strikes  me  as  bt'ing  a  first-hand 
selection,  a  reader's  individual  discovery. 
As  books  multiply,  we  come  more  and 
more  to  be  readers  of  other  men's  reading, 
\Vc  grow  increasingly  dependent  on  the 
retailer  of  wares  which  were  originally 
lavi.ibcd  at  wholesale,  and  even  "all  we 
little  writing  folk"  go  but  seldom  to  the 
primal  sources. 

There  was  publisheil  not  Inng  ago  a 
story  calle<l  "WiUl  Justice."  I  doubt 
whether  the  story  would  have  had  that 
title  if  Bacon's  phrase  had  not  been  lifted 
out  of  the  little-read  Bacon  and  given  by 
the  nnich-read  Stevenson  to  the  |>resenl 
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generation.  "Sweetness  and  light**  always 
irritates  me  when  I  s^e  it  quoted  in  a 
literary  piece,  because  I  suspect  that  the 
quoter  never  met  that  sturdy  yoking  of 
nouns  in  Swift,  but  is  dragging  out  the 
weakened  pair  that  Arnold  drove  nearly 
to  death. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  discovered  that 
it  makes  a  good  impression  to  quote 
Latin.  Does  he  know  Latin  literature? 
"Not  if  I  know  myself  at  all."  (See 
Lamb,  via  Bartlett.)  He  commits  to 
memory  the  selections  at  the  heads  of 
the  Spectator  papers,  where  they  are  con- 
veniently translated  for  him.  He  borrows 
what  is  aptest  in  the  comprehensive  latin- 
ity  of  Addison,  a  master  quoter,  who  put 
his  thumb  in  the  whole  big  classical  pie 
and  every  time  pulled  out  a  plum.  By 
this  theft  of  honest  borrowings  my  poor 
requoting  friend  passes  for  a  reader  of 
Juvenal,  Horace,  Sallust,  Martial,  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Terence,  Lucan,  Persius,  Cicero 
and  the  rest. 

The  first  quoter  of  a  good  thing  does 
a  service  to  the  world  and  to  the  original 
author.  The  second-hand  quoter,  or  the  one 
who  we  feel  is  not  a  frequent  guesf  in  the 
home  of  the  phrase  which  he  introduces 
as  his  friend,  is  a  bore.  The  second-hand 
quoter  abuses  our  patience*  and  our  vanity, 
too,  for  he  assumes  that  we  are  not 
familiar  with  the  familiar  things  in  Bart- 
lett— and  he  is  usually  right.  If  the 
quotations  in  Bartlett  were  familiar,  the 
book  would  not  have  such  a  large  useful- 
ness, for  more  people  use  it  to  quote  from 
than  to  refer  to  for  authorship,  accuracy 
and  identification. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  Bartlett  de- 
termined what  is  familiar.  He  does  not 
explain  much  in  his  preface,  except  to 
say  that  he  had  to  refuse  a  place  to  mere 
merit  and  confine  himself  to  what  the 
general  reader  would  recognise  as  old 
friends.  With  all  his  wide  reading,  he 
could  not  know  what  had  not  been  much 
quoted,  and  he  certainly  could  not  know 
what  the  general  reader  would  recognise. 
The  truth  is,  this  interesting  man  im- 
pressed his  own  personality  on  his  book, 
made  phrases  familiar  by  quoting  them 
that  others  might  quote  them  from  him. 
It  must  have  been  extremely  difficult  to 

*Cicero.     First  Oration  against  Catiline. 


know  when  to  leave  out  a  line  of  Shake- 
speare. In  the  work  of  Pope,  one  of  the 
most  quoted  authors,  the  epigrams  are  so 
wonderfully  uniform  in  quality,  point  and 
quotability  that  there  is  no  discernible 
reason  why  one  pair  of  Hnes  is  "familiar" 
and  the  rest  not. 

For  me  Bartlett  has  spoiled  the  avail- 
ability of  almost  everything  he  put  in  his 
book.  Let  an  author  give  me  a  qupta- 
tion  he  has  found  for  himself  and  then 
be  sure  that  it  is  not  in  Bartlett.  If  it  is, 
I  shall  suspect  him  of  having  got  it  there. 
On  a  hot  summer  day,  after  one  has  read 
all  the  six  worst  sellers,  it  is  a  pleasant 
pastime  to  take  an  old  book,  mark*  for 
one's  self  striking  passages,  and  then  see 
if  they  are  in  Bartlett.  If  they  are  not, 
you  win.  If  they  are,  you  also  win,  for 
Bartlett  was  usually  right,  after  all. 

Quoted  things  have  flown  round  the 
world  on  the  wings  of  excellence,  but 
something  is  necessary  to  make  folk  look 
up  and  catch  sight  of  a  good  thing  on  the 
wing.  The  process  of  popularising  a 
quotable  phrase  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
hypothetical  case :  Let  us  suppose  that 
for  some  literary  or  biographical  reason 
this  page  is  to  be  many  times  reprinted; 
that  it  will  appear  in  Libraries  of  I-,iter- 
ature;  be  cloaked  in  vellum  at  $7^50; 
be  republished  in  a  World's  Classics 
series  at  thirty-three  cents;  be  stoten 
by  pirates  and  sold  for  a  dime;  be 
edited  by  scholars  and  worked  oflF  on 
school  boards  for  eighty  cents.  Sup- 
pose I  set  down  here  one  of  the  strik- 
ing things  I  have  read  lately,  thus: 
Coleridge  says  of  himself  that  he  had 
"skirted  the  howling  deserts  of  infidelity." 
It  is  a  great  phrase  or  I  should  not  quote 
it.  It  will  be  copied  from  this  page  and 
used  in  a  sermon  bv  some  orthodox 
clergyman,  and  pass  into  current  use. 
Its  excellence,  its  quotability  is  not  the 
sole  cause  of  my  putting  it  down  here,  for 
I  do  not  know  where  Coleridge  said  it. 
Carlyle  quotes  it  about  Coleridge.  One 
step  further:  I  do  not  know  (or  did  not 
until  I  searched  for  it)  where  Carlyle 
quotes  it.  I  happened  to  be  reading 
Bayne's  Lessons  from  my  Masters,  and  I 
quote  Bayne's  quotation  of  Carlyle's  quo- 
tation of  Coleridge.    Q.  E.  D. 

John  A.  Macy, 
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OHEN  Disraeli,  asked  if 
■he  had  read  the  Greville 
HMemoirs,  replied,  "No,  I 
Jdo  not  feel  attracted  to 
■them.  I  knew  the  aii- 
Hthor,    and    he    was    the 

Bmost    conceited     person 

with  whom  I  have  ever  been  brought  in 
contact,  ahhoiigh  I  have  read  Cicero  and 
known  BuJwer  Lytton,"  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  is  that  he  was  not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  author  of  Ten 
Thousand  a  Year.  Samuel  Warren, 
although  according  to  all  accounts  a 
good-hearted  man.  and  where  his  literary 
reputation  was  not  concerned  gentle  and 
reasonable,  was  the  vainest  author  imag- 
inable. His  prefaces  are  monuments  to 
his  overweening  conceit,  and  his  letters 
ably  second  them  in  this  respect.  He 
was  as  greedy  of  praise  as  a  spoiled  child, 
and  was  never  so  busy  as  to  be  unable  to 
find  time  to  e.xpJain  away  blame.  If  he 
heard  his  work  favourably  criticised — ^it 
must  be  remembered  The  Diary  of  a 
Late  Physician  was  published  anony- 
mously— he  was  constrained  immediately 
to  send  such  a  tit-bit  of  criticism  to  his 
publishers,  and  his  correspondence  with 
the  House  of  Blackwood  teems  with 
agreeable  remarks  uttered  alike  by  com- 
petent and  incompetent  critics  about  his 
writings,  for  although,  of  course,  he  pre- 
ferred praise  from  the  discerning,  so  long 
as  it  was  sufficiently  emphatic  he  was  not 
very  particular  as  to  the  source. 

Some  explanation,  if  not  excuse,  of 
this  phase  of  Warren's  character  may  be 
found  in  his  unusual  success  with  his 
first  literary  effort.  Born  in  Denbigh- 
shire, he  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh 
during  1826  and  1827,  and  in  the  latter 
year  gained  the  prize  for  English  verse, 
which  distinction  procured  him  introduc- 
tion to  John  Wilson  ( "Christopher 
North")  and  De  Quincey.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  student  of  Inner  Temple  in  1828. 
and  practised  in  London  as  a  special 
pleader  from   1831  until  1837,  when  he 


was  called  to  the  bar.  Early  in  his  career, 
however,  he  attempted  to  write  for  the 
magazines,  with  little  or  no  success,  and, 
so  far  as  is  known,  he  made  his  debut  in 
Blackwood's  Maga::ine  with  Passages 
from  the  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician, 
which  he  had  begun  in  the  previous  year, 
"The  first  ciiapter  of  his  Diary^the 
'Early  Struggles' — was  offered  by  me 
successively  to  the  conductors  of  three 
leading  magazines  in  London,  and  re- 
jected as  'unsuitable  for  their  pages,'  and 
"not  likely  to  interest  the  public,' "  he 
wrote  in  the  Preface  to  the  fifth  edition 
( 1837).  "In  despair,  I  bethought  myself 
of  the  Great  Northern  Magazine,  I  re- 
member taking  my  packet  to  Mr.  Cadell's 
in  the  Strand,  with  a  sad  suspicion  that  I 
should  never  sec  or  hear  anything  more 
of  it ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  month  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Blackwood,  in- 
forming me  that  he  had  inserted  the 
chapter,  and  begging  me  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  immediately  proceeding 
regularly  with  the  series.  It  expressed 
his  cordial  approval  of  the  fir.st  chapter, 
and  predicte<l  that  I  was  likely  to  produce  ■ 
a  series  of  papers  well  suited  for  his 
magazine,  and  calculated  to  interest  the 
public.  It  would  he  great  affectation  in 
me.  and  ingratitude  towards  the  public 
were  I  to  conceal  my  belief  that  his  ex-  ' 
pectations  have  been  in  some  degree  veri- 
fied by  the  event."  1 

The   Passages,  twenty-eight   in   num- 
ber, appeared   in  Blackwood's  at   inter- 
vals from  August,  1830,  to  August,  1837,   j 
The  first  separate  publication   in  book-   1 
fonn,  in  two  volumes,  took  place  in  1832. 
and  between  then  and  the  appearance  of  I 
the   last   instalment   four   large   editions  | 
were  exhausted,  and,  declared  the  trium- 
phant author,  "It  is  a  great  satisfaction  J 
both  to  my  publisher  and  myself,  to  find  I 
that  this  has  been  effected  without  hav-  i 
ing  had  in  any  way  recourse  lo  the  mod-  I 
erii    system    of   puffing — that    miserable  J 
source  of  the  degradation  of  literature."  | 
In  1837,  a  fifth  edition  was  issued,  with  a  J 
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third  volume  containing  the  remainder  of 
the  chapters  from  Blackwood's  since 
1832. 

Though  we  may  laugh  at  the  author's 
egregious  vanity,  he  was  taken  by  the 
public  as  seriously  as  he  took  himself. 
The  success  of  the  Diary  was  immedi- 
ate, and  its  popularity  resulted  in  the 
usual  pirated  editions  in  America  and  un- 
authorised translation  in  most  European 
countries.  *T  have  had  several  offers 
from  American  publishers  to  forward 
them  duplicates  of  my  future  communica- 
tions, if  any,  for  Maga  on  terms  similar 
to  those  offered  to  Sir  Walter  Scott," 
Warren  wrote ;  and,  according  to  another 
of  his  letters  to  William  Blackwood,  all 
London  was  ringing  with  the  praises  of 
the  anonymous  author.  The  Man  about 
Tozvn  is  exciting  a  sensation  among  the 
Clubs  and  elsewhere.  'Horrible,' 
^ghastly,'  'frightful,'  'lamentable,'  are 
some  of  the  expressions  to  which  I  have 
listened.  Campbell  the  other  day  in  a 
large  party,  said  of  my  Passages  (of 
course  not  knowing  who  wrote  them), 
'They  have  been  very  successful  indeed.' 
Some  one  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
them.  He  replied  to  this  effect :  'Though 
I  think  here  and  there  is  an  attempt  at 
Une  writing,  these  papers  are  unquestion- 
ably the  production  of  a  man  of  great 
powers,  and  exhibit  many  glimpses  of 
first-rate  excellence/'  Again  and  again 
to  the  same  correspondent  he  sent  similar 
letters,  from  which  one  more  may  be  giv- 
en. 'T  have  seen  a  letter  to  a  friend 
from  a  very  gifted  person ;  and  some- 
thing, moreover,  of  a  saint.  'Have  you 
read  the  Papers  in  some  of  the  late  Black- 
woods  about  a  Physician?  I  have,  and 
with  wonder  at  the  prodigious  talents 
and  folly  of  the  writer.  This  I  say  for 
two  reasons :  that  one  of  his  astonishing 
command  of  language  and  power  of 
thought  and  knowledge  of  character 
should  think  it  necessary  to  resort  to  such 
contemptible  expletives  or  oaths.  They 
are  motes,  however,  in  a  perfect  sunbeam 
of  splendid  talent/' 

To  add  to  the  success,  there  was  a  flut- 
ter in  medical  circles  when  the  Diary 
began  to  appear  in  Blackzvood's,  for,  from 
the  detailed  accounts  of  symptoms  and 
diseases,  it  was  thought  to  have  been 
written  by  a  doctor.    Many  guesses  were 


made  as  to  the  identity  of  the  author, 
who  was  generally  supposed  to  be  Dr. 
John  Ayrton  Paris,  and  The  Lancet  en- 
tered a  strong  protest  against  the  revela- 
tions of  professional  secrets.  It  was  only 
with  the  fifth  edition  in  1837  that  Warren 
put  his  name  on  the  title-page,  having 
apparently  tired  of  a  perfectly  unneces- 
sary anonymity,  which  seems  to  have 
been  preserved  chiefly  that  he  might  hear 
the  unfettered  discussion  of  his  work. 
"In  these  foreign  editions  of  the  Diary, 
the  name  of  'Dr.  Harrison'  is  placed  upon 
the  title-page ;  in  England,  several  per- 
sons have  actually  stated  themselves  to 
be  the  writers  of  this  work;  others,  that 
they  have  contributed  to  it." 

It  is  not  so  surprising,  if  all  these 
tributes  to  his  earliest  work  are  taken 
into  consideration,  that  Warren  regarded 
himself  as  a  heaven-born  genius.  "Oh, 
what  a  book  I  could  have  written!"  he 
said  after  reading  Dickens's  American 
Notes,  "I  mean  I  who  have  not  only 
observed  but  reflected  so  much  on  the 
characters  of  the  people  of  England  and 
America."  With  such  phrases  as  "Beats 
Boz  hollow,"  "splendid  talent,"  "great 
powers,"  and  "first-rate  excellence"  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  when  he  went  out  he  re- 
garded himself  as  the  hero  of  the  even- 
ing. On  one  such  occasion,  unfortu- 
nately for  Warren's  social  reputation  to- 
day, the  witty  William  Henry  Brookfield 
met  him.  "I  dined  at  Mr.  Pawle's.  There 
was  present  Warren,  the  author  of  the 
Diary  of  a  Late  Physician.  I  was  never 
more  bored  than  by  his  eternal  volubility, 
unsignalised  by  one  syllable  of  wit,  mere 
volubility — chiefly  about  himself,  per- 
petual allusions  to  his  literary  habits — 
good-natured  withal,  but  so  terribly  con- 
scious of  being  a  bit  of  a  lion,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  all  his  eternal  talk  not  say- 
ing a  thing  that  could  justify  his  claim 
to  being  called  one.  May  I  never  again 
meet  a  small,  self-conscious  literary  lion." 
Against  this,  however,  may  be  set  John 
Blackwood's  testimony  that  the  great 
man,  when  with  his  intimates,  was  an  en- 
tertaining fellow,  and  being  an  excellent 
mimic,  one  evening  at  the  publisher's 
gave  a  sermon  as  delivered  by  the  Master 
of  the  Temple.  "You  could  have  thought 
you  heard  the  old  gentleman  speaking,'* 
Blackwood    wrote    to    his   wife.      "THe 
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Bishop  (of  Limerick)  almost  died  with 
laughter.  He  had  suffered  in  the  morn- 
ing."' 

Il  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
judgment  of  present-day  readers  will  en- 
dorse that  of  the  "conductors  of  three 
leading  magazines  in  London"  who  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Diary,  and  it  is 
easier  to  suggest  reasons  for  t!ie  popular 
favour  it  attracted  than  to  explain  how  it 
secured  for  its  author  the  cnlrie  into 
Blackwood's  Magasine.  "The  Bar,  the 
Church,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Stage,  have  all  spread  the  volumes  of 
their  secret  history  before  the  prying 
gaze  of  the  public,"  Warren  wrote  in  the 
Introduction;  "while  that  of  the  MEDI- 
C.'IL  PROFESSION  has  remained 
hitherto,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  a 
sealed  book."  A  novel  theme,  then,  could 
be  claimed  for  the  Diary,  but,  as  we 
shall  see,  there  its  merit  ends. 

After  the  publication  of  the  last  chap- 
ters of  the  Diary,  Warren  devoted 
himself  to  the  bar,  and  his  next  literary 
effort,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
some  stray  papers  to  the  magazine  with 
which  he  had  allied  himself,  was  an- 
nounced on  September  9,  1S39,  in  a  char- 
acteristic letter  to  one  of  the  Black- 
woods  :  "Please  to  reserve  a  sheet  for  me 
in  the  October  number,  for  the  first  part 
of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year.  I  thought 
out  the  idea  that  has  long  been  floating  in 
my  mind  yesterday  (at  church.  I  am 
sorry  to  say),  and  I  have  at  a  heat  al- 
ready written  off  half  the  paper.  I  feel 
convinced  you  will  like  it  much." 

Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  the  first  in- 
stalment of  which  appeared  in  October, 
at  once  attracted  the  popular  favour,  and 
Warren  was  delighted  with  the  praise  it 
extorted  from  readers  of  all  classes. 
There  was  a  hitch  during  its  progress, 
when  Warren  received  a  number  of  the 
magazine  from  which,  presumably  in  the 
fear  of  libel,  certain  passages  in  the  elec- 
tion scene  had  been  omitted  without  his 
sanction.  "I  propose,  however,  the  con- 
ces.sions  already  alluded  to,  and  wait 
your  reply.  Tell  them  I  leave  matters 
precisely  as  they  are ;  and  if  your  answer 
is  in  the  negative,  I  beg  you  will  make 
your  arrangements  for  the  next  numbers 
without  any  reference  to  the  further  con- 
tinuance of  '£10,000  a  year.'  "    This  mat- 


ter, too,  was  tided  over,  and  Ten  Thou- 
sand a  Year  continued  to  delight  the 
readers  of  Blackwood's  Magasine.  The 
story  was  published  in  three  volumes  in 
1841,  was  pirated  in  America,  translated 
into  Trench,  Russian,  and  other  lan- 
guages, everywhere  received  with  ap- 
plause, and  became,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Sec- 
combe  ( to  whom  the  present  writer  takes 
the  opportunity  to  acknowledge  his  obli- 
gation) points  out  in  his  excellent  article 
on  Warren  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  "one  of  the  most  popular 
novels  of  the  century." 

'It  is  upon  Ten  Thousand  a  Year 
(which  will  presently  be  considered)  that 
Warren's  reputation  rests,  and  his  other 
literary  efforts  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few 
words.  A  third  book.  Now  and  Then, 
written  between  November  20  and  De- 
cember 9,  1847,  appeared  eight  days  after 
it  was  finished,  when  it  was  rewarded 
with  a  transient  success.  "I  am  inun- 
dated with  congratulations,  and  from 
very  high  quarters  too,"  the  author  re- 
ported. "Indeed  I  hear  only  one  opinion 
everywhere,  and  from  people  from  whom 
I  did  not  expect  it."  There  is  certainly 
only  one  opinion  to-day.  Warren  then 
proceeded  to  write  a  long  description  of 
what  should  be  said  in  the  forthcoming 
review  in  Blackwood's  Magasine.  "My 
great  object  of  all  was  to  imagine,  as  I 
did,  in  my  own  mind,  human  characters, 
affairs  and  occurrences,  seen  for 
moment  as  they  are,  and  also  as  they  are 
permitted  to  appear  to  us  (through  . 
glass  darkly).  There!  I  have  just  hit 
off  exactly  my  meaning;  and  what  a 
grand  and  awful  lesson  does  it  not  teach 
us !" 

"It  is  quite  evident  to  me  now,"  Robert 
Blackwood  wrote  to  his  brother  John  on 
November  13,  1847,  "t'la*  Warren  will 
drop  the  law  and  take  to  literature." 
Robert  Blackwood,  however,  was  mis- 
taken, for,  with  the  exception  of  The 
Lily  and  the  Bee:  An  Apologue  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  written  in  honour  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  critics 
have  rightlv  dismissed  as  "inconceivably 
puerile,"  "that  heavy  and  inexplicable 
piece  of  balderdash"  and  "more  absurd 
than  anything  Tupper  wrote,"  Warren 
wrote  no  more  for  the  general  public. 
Thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
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legal  profession  and  to  politics.  His 
progress  it  the  bar  was  slow,  but  he 
found  consolation  in  the  belief  that  solic- 
itors withheld  briefs  from  him  to  avenge 
themselves  for  the  unflattering  portraits 
of  attorneys  in  Ten  Thousand  a  Year, 
Still  he  went  persistently  on  the  North- 
em  Circuit  until  1851,  when  he  took  silk ; 
and  subsequently  became  a  bencher,  and 
later,  treasurer  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was 
appointed  Recorder  of  Hull  in  1852, 
which  office  he  held  until  1874;  and  in 
the  following  year,  on  the  occasion  of 
Lord  Derby's  installation  as  Chancellor 
of  Oxford  University,  in  company  with 
Macaulay,  Alison,  Lytton,  Aytoun  and 
other  men  of  letters,  received  the  hono- 
rary degree  of  D.C.L. 

He  aspired  to  Parliamentary  distinc- 
tion, and  his  naive  vanity  led  him  to  de- 
clare that  he  did  not  fear  any  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  he  had 
watched  them  all  and  was  confident  he 
could  do  better.  In  spite  of  this  agree- 
able anticipation,  however,  when  he  sat 
as  Conservative  member  for  Midhurst 
from  1856,  he  attracted  attention  only  on 
the  occasion  of  his  protest  against  Baron 
Rothschild  taking  the  oath  in-  an 
abridged  form.  He  vacated  his  seat  in 
1859  to  accept  a  Mastership  in  Lunacy 
that,  in  the  first  instance.  Lord  Chelms- 
ford had  given  to  his  son,  but  when  it 
was  vigorously  denounced  as  a  job,  had 
cancelled  the  appointment.  The  report 
went  round  that  Warren  had  declined 
the  post,  whereupon  Disraeli  declared  it 
would  be  necessary  to  issue  a  writ  kie 
lunatico  inquirendo!  Thus  Warren  par- 
tially fulfilled  the  vaticination  which  had 
been  spoken  of  him  by  Sir  George  Rose : 

"Tho'  envy  may  sneer  at  you,  Warren,  and 
say, 

'Why,  yes,  he  has  talent,  but  throws  it  away' ; 

Take  a  hint,  change  the  venue,  and  still  perse- 
vere, 

And  you'll  end  as  you  start  with  Ten  Thou- 
sand a  Year."* 

♦Another  and  better  jeu  d'esprit  is  given  in 
the  Law  Times,  October  20,  1877. 

"If  Warren,  though  clever 

The  vainest  of  men. 
Could  use  with  discretion 

His  tongue  and  his  pen, 
His  way  might  be  clear. 
To  *Ten  Thousand  a  Year* 
Instead  of  a  brief 

'Now  and  Then.'" 


Warren's   remaining   years    were   un- 
eventful, and  he  died  nearly  forgotten, 
on  July  29,  1877,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
Samuel   Warren's   literary   reputation, 
as   has  already  been   said,  depends  en- 
tirely   upon    his    novel    Ten    Thousand 
a   Year;  but  before  offering  any  criti- 
cism of  this  remarkable  work,  it  is  worth 
while  to  enquire  what  was  in  the  author's 
mind  when  he   wrote   it.     ''Ten   Thou- 
sand a  Year/'  we  are  told,  "is  a  fiction, 
the   plot   of   which    was   contrived   with 
great  care,  for  the  purpose  at  once  of  ex- 
citing and  sustaining,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  reader's  interest,  and  exhibiting  in  a 
course    of   natural    events,   and    by    the 
agency  of  natural  characters,  the  aspect, 
socially,    professionally,    politically    and 
religiously,  of  English  society  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.    For  this  reason,  the  tale 
travels  over  a  great  space  of  ground,  and 
deals  with  almost  every  class  of  society. 
Without  sharing  the  opinion  attributed 
to  Mr.  Titmouse,  that  'the  only  real  dis- 
tinction between  mankind  is  that  effected 
by  money,' — the  author  considers  it  an 
enormous  engine  for  developing  and  test- 
ing the  character  of  man,   individually 
and  collectively."     His  object  being  "to 
teach  by  the  force  of  action  and  events 
important  moral  lessons,"  he  collected  a 
gallery   of   widely   dissimilar  characters 
in  different  spheres  of  life,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  disputed  succession  to  an  estate, 
contrived  to  exhibit  them  in  poverty  and 
in  wealth.     The  "important  moral   les- 
sons" may  be  ignored,  since  they  are  the 
ordinary  copy-book  maxims  that  pride  oif 
purse  and  birth  is  ignoble,  that  suffering 
should  be  borne  with  fortitude,  and  that 
even  in  this  world  goodness  is  rewarded 
and  vice  punished.    There  are  other  and 
more  worldly,  though  quite  obvious,  les- 
sons to  be  derived  from  the  book,  wherein 
it  is  inculcated  that  speculation  is  risky  and 
bribery  at  elections  is  sometimes  danger- 
ous to  the  perpetrator.     Warren  dipped 
his  pen  freely  into  satire,  and  poked  fun 
at  medical  men  with  pet  theories,  at  hair- 
dye,  at  the  Church-rate  Martyrs,  and  at 
Dr.   Diabolus   Gander    (i.    e.    Dionysius 
Lardner)  ;  and  perhaps  did  some  good  by 
ventilating    the    unnecessary    intricacies 
and  expenses  of  the  law,  the  abuses  of 
the     sponging-house     system,    and    the 
sweating  of  shop  assistants.     Many  of 
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him.  His  acquirements  were  prodigious 
and  his  memory  kept  them  as  it  were  al- 
ways under  his  eye.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  greatest  orators  of  the  age — equally 
feared  and  admired  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  glare  and  multiplicity 
of  his  genius  and  knowledge,  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  law  than  he  was 
given  credit  for,  was  eclipsed  and  lost; 
and  it  was  feared  that  he  disdained  the 
details  of  his  profession.  Still  it  would 
not  do  to  allow  him  to  be  retained  on 
the  other  side!  So  he  was  secured  for 
the  plaintiff,  in  the  hope  that,  like  a  wild 
elephant,  he  would  be  in  a  manner  held 
in  check  by  Mr.  Subtle  and  Mr.  Lynx." 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
when  it  was  first  published.  Ten  Thou- 
sand a  Year  is  not  now  read  (if  indeed 
it  is  read  at  all)  for  its  moral  lessons  or 
its  satire,  but  for  an  interesting  story  en- 
tertainingly narrated.  The  book  opens 
with  an  admirable  sketch  of  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse, an  unhappy  under-paid,  under- 
fed shopman,  with  a  craving  for  cheap 
finery,  who  falls  into  the  hand  of  a  firm 
of  lawyer  "sharks,"  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon and  Snap,  that  believes  him  to  be  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  Yatton  estates,  then 
in  the  possession  of  Charles  Aubrey.  A 
creature  of  evil  propensities  in  his  pov- 
erty, the  change  in  manner  of  the  little 
brute — ^the  author  calls  him  "little  brute," 
"little  fool,"  "a  despicable  sample  of 
man" — as  soon  as  he  learns  of  his  good 
fortune  is  cleverly  shown.  "How  the  rep- 
tile propensities  of  his  mean  nature  had 
thriven  beneath  the  sudden  sunshine  of 
unexpected  prosperity!"  Warren  points 
out.  "See  already  his  selfishness,  trucu- 
lence,  rapacity  in  writing  activity."  We 
see  him  arrogant  when  all  is  going  well 
with  his  case,  obsequious  when  hitches 
occur;  and  at  one  desperate  moment  in- 
viting his  bosom  friend  Huckaback 
(whom  he  throws  over  when  fortune  is 
assured)  to  go  to  church  with  him. 
"Religion's  all  very  well,  Titty,  for  them 
that  has  much  to  be  grateful  for,"  objects 
Huckaback,  "but  devil  take  me  I  what 
have  either  you  or  me  to  be — "  "But, 
Huck,"  replies  our  hero,  "how  do  you 
know  but  we  might  get  something  to  be 
thankful  for  by  praying?  I've  often 
heard  of  great  things  in  that  line — but — 
do  come  in  with  me."    In  short,  a  man  so 


despicable,  so  devoid  of  any  tenderness, 
any  gratitude,  even  of  ordinary  decency, 
that,  though  fate  is  cruel  in  calling  him  to 
a  station  he  is  unqualified  to  fill,  it  is  im- 
possible to  feel  more  than  a  passing  sym- 
pathy. 

Very  slowly  and  with  great  care  War- 
ren unfolded  the  tale,  a  method  that  ap- 
parently did  not  entirely  commend  itself 
to  the  editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
who  ventured  to  utter  a  hint  that  pro- 
duced an  enthusiastic  defence  from  the 
author.  "I  shall  be  sorry  if  the  public 
joins  with  you  in  regretting  the  slow 
progress  of  the  story.  Remember  that 
mine  is  not  a  story  depending  for  its  in- 
terest on  incident — although  quite 
enough  is  given  from  time  to  time  to  sus- 
tain the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the 
reader.  The  great  object  of  the  story  is 
patient,  close  and  true  portraiture  of 
character  and  feeling,  I  am  no  hand 
whatever  at  stringing  together  a  number 
of  incidents.  Surely,  however,  the  new 
chapter  contains  a  very  important  step  in 
the  story — namely,  the  solemn  and  final 
exclusion  of  the  Aubreys  from  Yatton; 
and  the  manner  in  which  each  party  bears 
his  fate  in  circumstances  of  joy  and 
triumph,  of  grief  and  trouble,  appreciable 
by  all  classes  of  readers,  who  as  they  go 
on  cannot  fail  to  realise  it  to  themselves, 
must  fully  compensate  for  the  want  of  a 
series  of  exciting  incidents."  Warren  was 
right,  for,  as  Mr.  Seccombe  has  pointed 
out,  "as  a  writer  he  produces  remarkable 
effects  by  the  cumulative  force  of  little 
points  well  made,"  and  certainly  in  the 
first  thirteen  chapters  there  is  not  a  word 
too  much.  The  canvas  is  filled,  leisurely 
it  is  true,  but  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
The  characters  are  real  flesh  and  blood, 
and  the  description  of  the  middle-class 
homes  of  the  Tag-rags  and  the  Quirks, 
allowing  for  the  slight  exaggeration  of 
the  caricaturist,  excellent.  The  scenes 
at  Satin  Lodge  and  at  Alibi  House  are 
cleverly  portrayed,  while  Warren  is  at  his 
best  in  his  portraits  of  the  crafty  Quirk, 
the  subtle  Gammon,  and  the  hawk-like 
Snap. 

When  Warren  turns  from  these  un- 
pleasant persons  to  describe  more  agree- 
able and  politer  society,  however,  his 
cunning  fails  him.  "Rank  hardly  ever 
fails  to  attract  and  dazzle  vulgar  and 


feeble  optics,"  he  says  of  one  of  his  cliar- 
aciers ;  and  rank  seems  to  have  that  effect 
on  him,  for  no  sooner  does  he  leave  the 
Tag-rags  and  the  Quirks  for  the  family 
of  a  country  gentleman  than  he  loses  liis 
simplicity  and  ponrs  out  Bulwerese  apos- 
trophes to  the  '"Beautiful  moon  1  cold  and 
chaste  in  ihy  skyey  (sic)  palace  I"  At  the 
same  time  his  good  sense  deserts  him. 
No  superlatives  are  powerful  enough  to 
convey  his  appreciation  of  the  dignity, 
beauty  and  manners  of  the  Aubreys,  alike 
in  their  poverty  as  in  their  wealth.  "1 
knew  you  would  all  like  it,"  Warren 
wrote  to  the  Blackwoods,  when  sending 
them  some  chapters  about  the  Aubreys, 
"for  it  is  more  true  to  human  nature,  and 
it  cost  me  (though  you  may  smile)  a 
few  tears  while  writing  it.  How  I  do 
love  the  Aubreys !  How  my  heart  yearns 
toward  them!"  His  affection  for  that 
unfortunate  family  led  him  to  attempt 
that  most  difficult  effort  in  novel  writing, 
the  creation  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 
Warren,  however,  had  not  the  gifts  that 
can  be  applied  successfully  to  sucli  a  pur- 
pose, and  we  have  in  Charles  Aubrey  a 
snivelling  bore,  who  shows  his  religious 
inclination  chiefly  by  frequent  and 
lengthy  appeals  to  the  Almighty.  Would 
any  gentleman,  after  losing  his  fortune, 
reply  to  tl)e  offer  of  help  from  au  inti- 
mate friend,  "There's  a  great  gulf  be- 
tween us.  Lord  de  la  Zouchc,  as  far  as 
worldly  circumstances  are  concerned — 
you,  a  peer  of  the  realm;  I,  a  beggar!" 
After  this  speech,  which  must  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  Aubrey's  intention  to  be 
independent,  it  is  amusing  to  find  it  is 
compatible  with  his  pride  to  invite  this 
same  peer  of  the  realm  to  back  bills  to  the 
extent  of  iio,ooo,  that  the  drawer  knows, 
except  by  a  miracle,  he  can  never  meet. 
More  amusing  even  is  the  scene  when  his 
sister  Kate  tells  him  some  one  has  in- 
sulted her.  "She  had  never  in  her  life 
before  witnessed  her  brother  the  subject 
of  such  powerful  emotions  as  then  made 
rigid  his  slender  frame.  At  length,  draw- 
ing a  long  breath,  "It  is  fortunate  for  him, 
.  Kate,'  said  he  calmly,  'that  he  is  not  a 
gentleman,  and  that  I  endeavour  to  be — 
a  Christian."  She  flung  her  arms  around 
him,  exclaiming,  'There  spoke  my  noble 
brother!'"  Surely  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  were,  as  the 


author  tells  us,  overcome  by  such 
speeches.  "I  don't  know  anything  more 
delicious  than  the  pictures  of  genteel  life 
in  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  except  perhaps 
The  Voting  Duke  and  Conitigsby. 
There's  a  modest  grace  about  them,  and 
an  air  of  easy  high  fashion,  which  only 
belongs  to  blood,  my  dear  sir — to  blue 
blood,"  wrote  Thackeray  in  The  Snobs 
uf  England,  somewhat  ungraciously,  for 
it  seems  probable  that  this  story  sug- 
gested Jcames's  Diary. 

Enough  lias  been  said  to  show  that 
Aubrey  was  a  puppet  set  up  to  display, 
perhaps,  the  beant\  of  submission  to 
fate — for  which  you  will  duly  be  re- 
warded (in  novels)  by  being  set  up  again 
on  the  pedestal  from  which  you  have  lieen 
dethroned.  The  women  throughout  the 
book  are  shadows.  We  are  told  what 
Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  Aubrey  are,  but 
we  never  see  them  for  ourselves ; 
they  are  as  intangible  as  Miss  Tag-rag 
and  her  mother  and  Miss  Quirk,  lay  fig- 
ures, of  whom  less  is  known  than  of 
Lady  Cecilia,  the  high-born  beauty,  for 
she  at  least  is  material  enough  to  find 
perpetual  comfort  in  reclining  on  a  sofa. 
The  only  real  female  character  is  the 
landlady,  Mrs.  Squallop,  a  creature  of 
fiesh  and  blood,  human  to  the  core,  iras- 
cible but  good-hearted,  angry  when  she 
realises  that  Titmouse  is  spending  on 
tawdry  clothes  the  money  due  tn  her  for 
rent,  but  moved  to  tears  at  the  first  hint 
of  her  lodger's  misery.  Kate  Aubrey, 
however,  was  Warren's  delight,  for  he 
alone  had  the  pleasure  to  see  her  as  he 
had  conceived  and  not  as  he  had  drawn 
her — a  lifeless,  lymphatic  girl;  and  in  the 
very  last  paragraph  in  the  book  he  takes 
a  tender  farewell  of  her  in  his  best  bom- 
bastic strain. 

A  sense  of  humour  might  have  made 
Ten  Thousand  a  Year  into  a  great  book, 
hut  in  humour  Warren  was  sadly  de- 
ficient Almost  the  only  really  delightful 
remark  is  made  by  Lord  D  re!  in  court. 
"Reverses  of  fortune,  sir,"  he  says  with 
the  pomposity  Warren  thought  the  ap- 
panage of  an  earl — "reverses  of  fortune, 
sir.  have  happened  to  some  of  the  great- 
est characters  in  our  history.  You  re- 
member Alfred,  sir?"  Mr.  Cassilis,  in 
Sybil,  might  have  said  that.  Occasionally 
\Varren  was  playful,  as  on  the  occasion 
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when  Yahcx)  Pimp,  who  had  made  sure 
of  "plucking"  Titmouse,  is  seized  by 
bailiffs  and  taken  to  York  Castle.  "Ah, 
me,  poor  Yahoo,  completely  done!  Oft 
is  it,  in  this  infernal  world  of  ours,  that 
the  best  concerted  schemes  are  thus 
suddenly  defeated  by  the  envious  and 
capricious  fates!  Thus  were  thy  arms 
suddenly  held  back  from  behind,  just  as 
they  were  encircling  as  pretty,  plump  a 
pigeon  as  ever  nestled  in  them,  with  pert 
and  playful  confidence,  to  be  plucked! 
Alas,  alas!  And  didst  thou  behold  the 
danger  to  which  it  was  exposed  as  it 
fluttered  upward  unconsciously  into  -the 
region  where  thine  affectionate  eye  de- 
tected the  keen  hawk  in  deadly  poise? 
Ah,  me!  Oh,  dear!  What  shall  I  do? 
What  can  I  say?  How  vent  my  grief 
for  the  Prematurely  Caged?''  That  is, 
indeed,  out-Heroding  Herod,  for  even 
Bulwer-Lytton  never  apostrophised  "the 
Prematurely  Caged."  But  Warren,  as  a 
rule,  reserved  his  humour  for  nomen- 
clature, perhaps  the  most  ignoble  form 
of  wit.  Pimp  Yahoo  is  the  man  about 
town  who  lives  on  his  pigeons,  and  the 
Honourable  Empty  Belly  is  an  impecuni- 
ous scion  of  the  aristocracy;  the  Rev. 
Dismal  Horror  and  the  Rev.  Smirk  Mud- 
flint  are  dissenting  ministers,  and  the 
Rev.  Gideon  Fleshpot  and  the  Rev.  Mor- 
phine Velvet  are  Church  of  England 
clergy;  Going-gone  is  the  auctioneer. 
Hie  Hac  'Hccc  the  schoolmaster,  and 
Gargle  Glister  the  apothecary ;  Mortmain 
is  a  conveyancer,  Subtle  and  Lynx  bar- 
risters, Vernon  Tuft  a  toady,  and  Axle 
a  coachmaker. 

If  Titmouse  is  the  success  of  the  book, 
he  is  run  close  at  the  beginning  by  Oily 
Gammon,  "such  an  uncommon,  gentle- 
manlike gent,"  as  Titmouse  calls  him,  the 
lawyer  who  schemes  to  obtain  a  complete 
ascendency  over  his  distasteful  client. 
In  this,  by  his  clever  management,  he 
succeeds,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of 
his  partners,  who  also  desire  to  control, 
or  rather  direct,  the  income  of  the  Yatton 
estates.  But  having  by  multifarious  vil- 
lainies achieved  his  end,  his  nerve  de- 
serts him.  He  makes  mistake  after 
mistake — indeed,  throughout  his  "pro- 
found strategies"  are  very  obvious  and 


liable  to  exposure  the  moment  any 
inquiry  is  set  on  foot.  He  proposes  to 
Kate  Aubrey,  and  in  his  excitement  tells 
her  it  is  in  his  power  to  restore  her 
brother  to  his  former  position;  he  loses 
his  head  in  a  quarrel  with  Titmouse,  and 
gives  himself  away  to  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
lington.  Then  comes  Nemesis;  and  in 
a  dramatic  manner,  down,  like  a  house 
built  of  cards,  comes  the  whole  edifice 
with  its  superstructure  of  fraud  and  vil- 
lainy. Thus  toward  the  end  Warren,  who 
had  lagged  a  while  in  the  middle  of 
the  book,  gathered  together  his  forces, 
and  concludes  with  the  well-arranged 
righting  of  the  Aubreys  and  the  downfall 
of  the  miserable  little  wretch  who  tem- 
porarily had  upset  them. 

Perhaps  some  part  of  the  popularity 
of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  may  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  appeared  at  a  time 
unproductive  in  the  annals  of  English  fic- 
tion, when  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Jane 
Austen  had  disappeared,  and  Thackeray, 
the  Brontes,  and  George  Elliot  had  not 
made  their  bow,  before  Disraeli  had  writ- 
ten his  famous  trilogy,  while  Jerrold 
was  known  only  as  a  dramatist,  and 
Ainsworth  by  Jack  Sheppard,  Lover  by 
Rory  O'More,  and  Lever  by  Harry  Lor- 
reqiier.  The  two  most  popular  authors 
of  the  day  were  Dickens,  who  had  pub- 
lished Pickwick,  Oliver  Twist  and 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  and  Bulwer-Lytton 
(to  whose  early  books  Warren  owed  most 
of  the  blatant  defects  of  his  style),  who 
at  the  moment  was  writing  for  the  stage. 
Where  among  all  these  familiar  names 
Warren  should  be  placed  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  course,  still  a  matter  of  opinion ; 
but  if  prophecy  may  be  ventured  upon 
without  presumption,  it  is  probable  in 
days  to  come  he  will,  by  virtue  of  his  one 
novel,  find  a  position  below  Lytton,  who 
was  redeemed  by  his  later  work,  and 
above  Lover  and  Jerrold.  Yet  if  Samuel 
Warren  went  down  to  the  grave  with 
more  confidence  than  was  justifiable  of 
a  lasling  literary  fame,  at  least  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  made  a  definite  hit 
in  his  day  and  left  behind  him  one  book 
that  will  surely  be  read  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Leivis  Melville. 
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Wright's  "Walter  Pater"* 

Once  again  the  ruthless  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  has  enacted  his  favourite  role  of 
the  bull  in  the  china  shop.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  present  performance  to  surprise 
those  who  have  ohserved  his  dealings 
with  Cowper  and  Fitzgerald  and  Sir 
Richard  Burton.  This  is  merely  the  most 
absurd  of  his  absurdities;  the  chief,  and, 
let  us  hope,  the  last  of  his  biographical 
ineptitudes.  The  British  public  has  a 
taste  in  biography  rather  more  liberal 
than  ours,  to  judge  by  such  recent 
phenomena  as  Vizetelly's  "Zola,"  Mr. 
Douglas's  book  on  Watts-Dimton,  and 
the  various  manifestations  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright.  Such  a  book  as  this 
written  by  an  American  could  hardly  find 
an  American  publisher.  The_present  vol- 
umes, to  be  sure,  were  printed  and  origi- 
nallyput  forth  in  London, the  sheets  being 
imported,  furnished  with  a  new  title-page, 
and  bound  here  for  the  American  trade. 
We  may  perhaps  lay  the  clumsiness  of 
their  form  to  the  English  intolerance  of 
the  single- volume  work.  One  pair  of 
covers  might  have  held  Mr.  Wright's 
text  conveniently  enough ;  only  by  the  aid 
of  thick  paper  and  numerous  more  or  less 
irrelevant  "plates"  are  the  two  dropsical 
octavos  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Wright  appears  to  have  had  three 
objects  in  view  in  writing  this  so-called 
Life,  none  of  which  had  anything  to  do 
with  his  proper  object:  First,  to  cast 
sconi  upon  all  previous  writers  about 
Pater;  second,  to  praise  the  name  and 
celebrate  the  possessions  of  one  Rich- 
ard C.  Jackson,  not  hitherto  known  to 
fame;  and  third,  to  give  free  play  to  his 
own  genius,  especially  as  a  humourist. 
These  objects  are  suggested  plainly 
enough  in  the  long-winded  and  bump- 
tious Preface — a  fair  warning  to  the 
reader  to  proceed,  if  he  is  to  proceed  at 
all,  in  a  spirit  of  amused,  or  indignant, 
curiosity.  Mr.  Wright  begins  by  an- 
nouncing that  no  account  of  Pater's  life 
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has  hitherto  been  given  except  in  the 
"meagre  outline"  of  Mr.  Benson.  This 
is  to  ignore  Mr.  Green slet's  briUiant 
study,  which  antedated  that  of  Mr,  Ben- 
son; however,  we  are  to  fall  foul  of  Mr. 
Greenslet  later.  The  sad  fact  which  oc- 
cupies us  for  the  moment  is  that  Mr. 
Benson's  outline  is  not  only  meagre,  but 
untrustworthy — "crowded  with  the  most 
astonishing,  the  most  staggering  errors." 
We  have  nothing  against  Mr.  Benson  per- 
sonally. "He  has  always  written  to  me 
with  the  courtesy  of  an  English  gentle- 
man, and  I  hope  I  have  never  in  my  re- 
plies allowed  myself  to  be  outdone  under 
this  head."  We  seem  to  hear  ourselves 
dchvering  this  behind  the  footlights,  in 
our  character  of  accompUshed  green- 
grocer. But  in  spite  of  Mr.  Benson's 
good  manners,  we  are  forced  to  bring 
home  our  charges  of  misdemeanour.  Let 
us,  in  a  spirit  of  the  kindliest  condescen- 
sion, convince  him  of  the  error  of  his 
ways.  One  must  be  right,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  perfect  gentleman. 

Thus  impelled  by  conscience,  Mr. 
Wright  proceeds  to  list  twelve  alleged 
Bensonian  errors.  Of  the  eight  er 
of  commission  two  are  made  to  s 
probable  by  the  ensuing  narrative — the 
others  not.  It  evidently  does  not  dawn 
upon  tlie  ingenuous  fancy  of  Mr.  Wright 
that  an  opinion  different  from  his  own 
can  be  anj-thing  but  an  error ;  why  trouble 
himself  to  deuionslrate  the  fact  in  specific 
instances  ?  As  for  Mr.  Benson's  faults  of 
omission,  they  include  such  enormities  as 
(he  failure  to  mention  Mr.  Richard  C 
Jackson,  or  to  so  much  as  hint  at  Pater's 
"connection  with  the  St.  Austin's  Monk- 
ery." "To  omit  Mr.  Jackson  is  to  tell  the 
story  of  David  and  leave  out  Jonathan"; 
not  to  mention  the  St.  Austin's  episode  is 
"something  like  giving  an  account  of 
Wellington  and  leaving  out  the  Penin- 
sular War  and  Waterloo."  As  a  consid- 
erable part  of  Mr.  Wright's  work  is  de- 
voted to  enlarging  upon  these  points.  w« 
may  give  them  a  moment's  attention, 
The  facts  with  regard  to  St.  Austin's 
seem  to  be  simple.  In  1878,  when  Pater 
was  nearly  forty  years  old,  a  certain 
high-church  clergyman  of  wealth  found- 
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ed  a  "priory"  in  a  low  part  of  London — 
a    sumptuously    equipped    establishment 
dedicated   to  the  practices   of  celibacy, 
ritualism  and  mission  work.    Ritual  had 
always  possessed  a  strong  aesthetic  appeal 
for  Pater,  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  founder  and  "provost"  of  this  insti- 
tution, for  some  time  was  a  frequent  at- 
tendant at  the  elaborate  services — just  the 
needful  hair's-breadth  short  of  Rome — in 
the   gorgeous   "mission   chapel"   of   the 
order.    Pater  was  never  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood,  or  even  a  temporary  resi- 
dent, and  his  interest  in  the  services  was 
his  ordinary  interest  in  rich  observance 
wherever  it  might  be  found.    Mr.  Wright 
does   not   deny   this;    indeed,    he    com- 
placently cites  Pater's  own  statement  that 
he  was  attracted  to  St.  Austin's  chapel 
"solely  by  the  gorgeousness  of  the  scene." 
Why,  then,  was  his  introduction  to  that 
scene  "the  great  central  event  of  Pater's 
life"?     Mainly,   we   take   it,   because   a 
Richard  C.  Jackson  was,  in  the  character 
of  "Brother  a  Becket,"  a  member  of  this 
"rich  men's  monkery,"  as  he  delicately 
called  it.     Jonathan  has  come  upon  the 
stage,  there  to  remain  throughout  the  en- 
tire second  act  of  this  biographical  farce. 
No  detail  about  him  is  to  be  spared  us. 
More  than  half  of  the  "plates"  in  this  vol- 
ume hay€  to  do  with  Mr.  Jackson.    The 
four  portraits  of  the  gentleman  himself 
are  pleasingly  supplemented  by  one  of 
his  dog  **Tiny,"  whom  we  should  have 
been  misled  by  the  text  into  remembering 
as  "a  very  handsome  little  white  and  fawn 
Pomeranian"    if    the    writer    had     not 
pulled  himself  together  in  time  to  advise 
us  in  a  footnote  that  Tiny  was,  "to  be 
exact,  a  cross  between  a  Pomeranian  and 
a  King  Charles."  We  are  also  introduced 
by  the  friendly  half-tone  to  each  several 
comer  of  "The  White  King's  Drawing- 
Room,  Bowyer  Park,  Camberwell,"  and 
to  select  pages  from  divers  rare  books  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Richard  C.  Jackson. 
Such,  and  such  only,  are  the  arguments 
Mr.  Wright  has  to  adduce  toward  prov- 
ing that  Mr.  Jackson  was  not  only  the 
original  of  "Marius  the  Epicurean,"  but 
Pater's    most    cherished    and    intimate 
friend.    Not  to  accuse  Mr.  Wright  of  bad 
faith,  we  may  deplore  the  easy  temper 
which  has  led  him  to  accept  Mr.  Jackson's 
unsupported  statements  as  to  his  relations 


with  Pater.  Mr.  Wright's  other  chief 
informant,  Mr.  McQueen,  seems  to  have 
been  listened  to  with  equal  reverence. 

The  situation  is,  we  gather,  this:  Mr. 
Wright  rushed  into  the  discussion  of 
Pater  against  the  express  wishes  of 
Pater's  nearest  friends  and  relatives.  He 
got  hold  of  some  distant  cousins  and  two 
persons  who  proclaimed  themselves 
among  Pater's  most  intimate  friends. 
None  of  Pater's  own  circle  know  them, 
unless  in  the  most  casual  way.  This  does 
not  trouble  Mr.  Wright,  however;  he 
straightway  invents  a  theory  that  Pater 
was  peculiarly  disinclined  to  mingle  his 
friendships,  and  so  was  intimate  at  the 
same  time  with  several  persons  who  had 
never  heard  of  each  other.  He  objects, 
however,  to  Mr.  Benson's  statement  that 
Pater  was  "apt  to  be  reticent  about  his 
own  interior  feelings."  "On  the  con- 
trary," says  Mr.  Wright  in  his  irresistible 
way,  **when  with  very  intimate  friends  like 
McQueen  and  Richard  C.  Jackson  he 
wore  his  heart  on  his  sleeve.  He  told 
them  everything.  Had  it  not  been  so  this 
book  would  have  been  sadly  lacking  in 
details."  After  which  delightful  reductio 
ad  Dogberry  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Messrs. 
McQueen  and  Jackson. 

That  the  criticism  of  such  a  writer 
amounts  to  nothing  is  a  matter  of  course. 
Mr.  Wright  has  not  the  slightest  quali- 
fication for  dealing  with  so  delicate  a 
mind  and  art  as  Pater's.  His  commentary 
is  a  series  of  small,  flat  observations,  en- 
livened with  facetiousness.  "Clarity  not 
being  Pater's  principal  virtue,  his  mean- 
ing is  not  always  easy  to  grasp.  Indeed, 
he  loves  to  involve  himself  in  shadows. 
Indistinctness  pleases  him.  This  is  notice- 
able even  in  small  matters,  whet* e  he  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  be  indefinite.  Thus, 
on  the  Campagna  *an  animal  feeding 
crept  nearer.'  We  presume  it  was  a  cow ; 
and  at  the  Apuleius  feast  'a  favourite 
animal  purred  its  way  gracefully  among 
the  wine-cups.'  This  probably  was  not 
a  cow."  It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  from 
such  a  critic  that  Pater  is  "the  Alma 
Tadema  of  English  literature."  For 
Pater  the  man  Mr.  Wright  has  an  evident 
antipathy.  He  was,  we  are  given  to 
understand  (on  the  authority  of  the  dear 
friend    McQueen,   his   schoolfellow),   a 
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coward  and  a  prig  as  a  boy ;  a  youth  of 
unsocial  habit  and  a  prurient  literary 
taste ;  and  a  man  of  repulsive  appearance 
and  sellish  manners. 

In  short,  the  book  adds  nothing  of  im- 
portance to  our  knowledge  of  Pater.  It 
is  a  mass  of  undigested  anecdote  and 
comment,  much  of  which  is  evidently  in- 
digestible—either irrelevant,  or  untrue, 
or  both.  It  is  worth  speaking  of  at  snch 
length  only  because  it  is  a  fourth  offence, 
and  because  the  offender  has  hitherto 
gained  a  hearing  of  a  sort.  It  remains 
Tor  us  only  to  record  certain  amusing 
passages  in  the  Preface,  which  give  the 
author's  opinion  of  his  own  work :  That 
"it  will  seem  practically  a  new  'Marius' 
or  'Renaissance'";  that  "to  be  sealed  of 
the  Tribe  of  Dante  [that  is.  to  be  circum- 
stantial] is  only  what  the  public  have  a 
right  to  expect  of  the  biographer  of 
Pater";  and,  crowning  feat  of  nncon* 
scious  humour,  that  "'it  is  the  kind  of 
work,  too  (if  I  may  have  the  egotism  to 
say  so),  in  which  Pater  himself  would 
have  gloried."  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  memory  of  a  remarkable  man  could 
have  been  more  gratuitously  or  clumsily 
insulted. 

H.  ff.  Boyntoit. 


Ma.    COTES'S    "SifiNS    AND    PORTENTS    IN 

TUE  Fab  East"* 

Mr.  Evcrard  Cotes  is  perhaps  best 
known  to  Americans  through  his  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Sara  Jeanette  Duncan.  He 
has,  however,  held  a  responsible  position 
as  press  correspondent  with  the  Indian 
Government  at  Calcutta  and  elsewhere. 
His  experience  as  a  journalist  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  East  have  peculiarly 
qualified  him  to  observe  and  understand 
the  situation  in  China  and  Japan  to-day. 
The  present  volume  records  what  Mr. 
Cotes  set  down  in  the  course  of  a  journey 
which  he  made  last  year  through  Man- 
churia, Corea  and  Japan.  The  time  was 
one  of  especial  interest.  The  great  war 
had  lately  ended ;  but  its  traces  were 
everywhere     apparent,    not    merely    in 

•Signs  and  Portonis  in  the  Far  East.  By 
Evcrard  Cotes,  lllustraled.  New  York :  G,  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 


things  physical  and  objective,  but  in  the 
attitude  and  feeling  of  those  persons  with 
whom  Mr.  Cotes  had  most  to  do. 

The  author  has  a  gift  of  accurate  nar- 
ration which  brings  places  and  per56ns 
clearly  before  the  mental  vision  of  the 
reader,  There  is  no  attempt  at  effect ; 
yet. none  the  less,  effectiveness  is  attained. 
Take  this,  for  example,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  hill  near  Port  Arthur  which 
cost  the  lives  of  ten  thousand  Japanese  to 
capture. 

Purple  violets,  white-flowered  Siberian  edel- 
weiss, green  thyme  and  grcy-Ieafed  wormwood 
arc  aiding  sparse  grass,  dark  dwarf  pines  and 
brown-leafed  Chinese  oaks  to  cover  up  what 
has  been.  The  curious  must  also  be  careful ; 
for  at  his  feel,  amid  the  stones,  are  green, 
corroded  buttons  still  attached  to  the  matted 
fur  of  a  grey  Russian  overcoat,  and  from  the 
collar  protrudes  a  column  of  dry,  yellow  carti- 
lage and  bone.  That  brown,  mouldy  Japanese 
jack-boot,  too,  cast  out  so  carelessly  amongst 
weather-worn  rags  of  what  once  were  Cal' 
cutta-made  jule  sand-bags,  lies  more  heavily 
upon  its  side  than  an  empty  boot  should  lie. 
A  piece  of  a  human  jawbone,  showing  white 
where  the  young,  sound  molars  are  smashed, 
roils  down  the  bare,  steep  incline  with  a  loos- 
Here  in  small  compass  is  given  an  im- 
pression of  the  raw  repulsiveness  of  war- 
fare when  seen  at  short  range.  Worth  not- 
ing also  is  a  bit  of  comment  that  is  essen- 
tially psychological.  Mr.  Cotes  roamed 
aboitt  Port  Arthur  and  observed  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Japanese  had  already 
begun  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  Russian 
occupation.  He  found  whole  terraces  of 
fine  Russian  iiouses  standing  empty  and 
dilapidated.  Russian  droshkies  drawn  by 
Russian  horses  were  rattling  over  the 
streets,  driven,  however,  by  Japanese. 
The  principal  hotel  had  already  passed 
into  tiic  hands  of  a  manager  from  Tokio, 
though  the  traveller  still  found  Russian 
tea  served  up.  and  knives  and  forks 
stamped  with  the  name  of  Moscow.  The 
Russian  pleasure  resorts  were  empty,  and 
their  gardens,  once  well  kept,  were  rap- 
idly becoming  jungle.  After  seeing  all 
these  things,  Mr.  Cetes  remarks; 

No  European,  however  he  may  admire 
achievements  of  the  present  owners,  and  sym- 
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pathise  with  the  objects  they  have  had  in  view, 
can  see  this  place  as  it  now  is,  without  some 
sore  thought  for  the  men  who  staked  and  lost 
so  much  there.  The  claim  of  race,  made 
oftencr  than  one  cares  to  count  in  any  prog- 
ress through  Manchuria,  obscures,  with  a  pulse 
that  is  almost  physical,  the  dictates  of  reason. 
The  traveller  admires,  but  cannot  entirely  ad- 
mire, and  applauds,  but  not  wholly.  He  learns 
many  things  upon  these  battlefields;  but  the 
thing  of  which  he  is  surest  is  that  Russians 
are  not  aliens. 

Because  of  its  subject,  the  most  fas- 
cinating part  of  this  volume  is  found  in 
its  account  of  the  Japanese  and  in  some 
facts  which  it  presents  relating  to  their 
practical  capacity  for  carrying  on  the 
work  which  foreign  instructors  first 
taught  them  to  perform.  These  foreign- 
ers have  now  been  sent  away.  The  Jap- 
anese feel  themselves  quite  able  to  stand 
alone.  Is  this  confidence  really  justified? 
Will  they  revert,  perhaps,  to  oriental  in- 
efficiency in  those  tasks  and  occupations 
wherein  the  science  of  the  West  is 
steadily  advancing?  Mr.  Cotes,  being  an 
Englishman,  is  naturally  in  sympathy 
with  the  Japanese.  Nevertheless,  he  is 
trying  to  set  down  facts  impartially,  and 
some  of  the  things  which  he  records  are 
well  worth  pondering.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, he  discovered  that  while  the  great 
manufacturing  works  are  now  operated 
wholly  by  Japanese,  and  with  some  finan- 
cial profit,  there  is  a  certain  incipient 
inefficiency  perceptible  which  may  be 
ominous  for  the  future.  He  speaks  of  one 
incident  as  being  generally  known  and  as 
illustrating  how  Japanese  engineers  have 
failed  to  learn  completely  the  essentials 
of  a  foreign  industry. 

This  was  in  some  big  ironworks  where  the 
molten  metal  refused  to  flow  from  the  principal 
blast-furnaces,  soon  after  white  supervision 
had  been  bowed  out  of  the  gate.  The  furnaces 
were  ruined  by  the  coagulation  of  the  pig-iron 
within  them,  and  dynamite  had  to  be  employed 
to  clear  away  the  debris. 

In  fact,  it  was  at  last  found  necessary 
to  recall  the  European  experts  who  had 
been  sent  away.  It  is  noted  further  that, 
in  the  mills  and  factories  of  Japan,  dete- 
rioration is  by  no  means  unknown.  The 
plant,  originally  of  the  best,  is  allowed  to 


fall  into  disrepair.  "Competent  authori- 
ties are  to  be  found  in  Japan  who  hold 
that  the  falling  off  from  European 
standards  is  far  more  serious  and  wide- 
spread than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
supply  of  trained  Japanese  mechanics  and 
engineers  is  so  limited  that  machinery  is 
often  injured  by  unskilled  handling."  It 
appears  also  that,  even  now,  the  more 
complicated  parts  of  expensive  machinery 
are  imported  from  Europe  or  America. 
So  in  the  railways,  the  woodwork  of  the 
cars  are  Japanese,  but  the  working  parts 
are  usually  of  foreign  make.  An  inter- 
esting passage  may  be  cited  as  to  the 
alleged  inventiveness  and  originality  of 
the  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  claim  to  be  large  inventors, 
and  quote  their  rifle,  their  high  explosives,  and 
their  wireless  telegraph  as  examples  of  their 
achievements  in  this  field.  The  more  closely, 
however,  that  intelligent  foreigners  in  Japan 
have  been  associated  with  these  inventions,  the 
more  sceptical  one  finds  them  upon  the  subject 
of  the  originality  involved.  The  laws  of  Japan 
afford  little  protection  to  foreign  patents.  The 
Japanese  is  clever  in  borrowing  the  discoveries 
of  others  and  in  adding  unimportant  modifica- 
tions which  give  an  appearance  of  novelty. 
His  critics  regard  the  secrecy  in  which  he 
wraps  many  of  his  manufacturing  processes  as 
confirmative  of  the  common  allegation  that  he 
is  making  illegitimate  use  of  other  men's  dis- 
coveries. Evidence  of  clever  imitation  and 
adaptation  is  everywhere  available  in  Japan,  but 
examples  of  originality  in  practical  matters  are 
more  difficult  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Cotes  describes  the  advantage 
which  Japan  possesses  in  its  cheap  labour 
and  in  the  national  cleverness  at  copying. 
Japanese  students  go  abroad  and  study 
foreign  methods  and  note  down  whatever 
is  of  value.  Then,  returning  to  Japan, 
they  strive  to  reproduce  what  they  have 
seen  and  learned.  The  copy,  says  Mr. 
Cotes,  is  astonishingly  good,  but  the  orig- 
inal still  surpasses  it.  The  Japanese  must 
pursue  the  road  of  progress  a  very  great 
deal  further  before  he  can  overtake  the 
white  man  at  his  best. 

These  and  other  like  reflections  are  ex- 
ceedingly significant.  Americans,  with 
their  fondness  for  exaggeration,  have 
been  absurdly  ascribing  to  the  Japanese 
an  almost  superhuman  intellectual  ability. 
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Only  the  test  of  time  can  satisfactorily 
determine  whether  there  is  any  substan- 
tial basis  for  even  a  part  of  this  admira- 
tion. It  may  turn  out  that,  after  all,  the 
Japanese  are  only  clever  mimics.  In  the 
past  they  copied  Chinese  art,  and  in 
doing  so  debased  it.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  copying  occidental  civilisation. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that,  left  entirely  to 
themselves,  they  may  debase  this  also, 
and  that  what  has  been  regarded  as  their 
genius  is  nothing  but  an  intensely  stimu- 
lated and  ephemeral  precocity. 

H.  T.  P. 

Ill 
Peary's  "Nearkst  the  Pole"* 

Whether  or  no  the  search  for  the 
North  Pole,  pure  and  simple,  seems 
hardly  worth  wliile  to  business  men  and 
to  certain  scientific  men,  at  all  events 
there  are  a  thousand  persons  who  admire 
the  pluck  of  the  man  who  carried  the  flag 
of  the  United  States — uselessly,  perhaps, 
so  far  as  their  well-being  was  concerned 
— farther  north  than  any  other  flag  had 
been.  They  were  the  thousand  of  those 
who  had  been  turned  away  from  Com- 
mander Peary's  first  account  of  his  jour- 
ney, in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History; 
the  lecture  hall  was  too  small  for  the 
crowd,  and  fauie  de  viieiix,  part  of  the 
rejected  turned  for  consolation  to  the 
cases  of  specimens.  After  the  lecture 
was  over,  Commander  Peary  had  oc- 
casion to  pass  through  the  museum,  and 
the  nniltitudes  of  the  envious  who  had 
not  heard  his  lecture  stood  aside  and 
clapped  their  hands  as  he  went  by.  It 
would  not  have  been  a  surprising  spec- 
tacle in  Italy.  Captain  Cagni,  who  won 
the  farthest  north  in  the  expedition  of 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  has  had  his 
greeting  of  vivas.  But  in  this  country 
it  was  obviously  unusual.  We  applaud 
our  heroes  in  the  intimacy  of  dinners  or 
lecture  halls,  but  except  in  times  of  po- 
litical stress  we  have  not  the  habit  of 
clapping  our  hands  at  them  when  they 
appear  unofficially  in  public  places.  Evi- 
dently, then,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no 
discussion    of   polar   exploration    steers 

♦Nearest  the  Pole.  By  Commander  Robert 
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clear  of  the  question,  "Of  what  use  would 
the  North  Pole  be  when  found?"  still, 
there  are  large  numbers  of  persons  who 
would  like  to  have  it  found,  and  who  are 
ready  to  pay  tribute  to  the  energy  of  the 
man  who  has  had  for  twenty  years  the 
fixed  idea  of  finding  it,  and  is  going  to 
try  again.  All  the  scoffs  of  hard-headed 
utilitarians  have  not  killed  out  our  en- 
thusiasm for  mere  adventure.  We  ad- 
mire the  Pole-seeker;  we  go  in  crowds 
to  hear  him  lecture,  and  if  he  can  pro- 
duce a  good  book,  we  read  it. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  fashion 
among  writers  for  the  daily  press  of  being 
witty  over  the  munificent  gains  of  ex- 
plorers from  lectures  and  books.  The 
fashion  seems  to  have  gone  to  rest  with 
other  stupidities,  and  that  is  well.  Even 
if  no  other  benefit  had  come  of  polar  re- 
search, the  exhilaration  to  the  public  from 
hearing  or  reading  the  stories  of  the 
brave  fights  between  men  and  ships  on 
the  one  hand  and  ice  and  storms  on  the 
other  would  have  justified  explorers  in 
seeking  the  far  north. 

There  is  a  certain  uplift  in  stories  of 
heroic  fortitude,  whether  one  believes  in 
the  object  of  that  fortitude  or  not,  and 
no  body  of  Hterature  about  any  country 
is  more  inspiring  than  the  very  large  lit- 
erature of  the  polar  regions.  Among 
stories  of  arctic  exploration.  Commander 
Peary's  book  is  to  American  readers  per- 
haps the  most  important  that  we  have 
had  for  twenty  years — since  Greely  wrote 
of  the  triumphs  of  discovering  what  was 
in  1885  the  "farthest  north"  and  of  the 
sadnesses  of  the  deaths  by  starvation  of 
seventeen  members  of  his  party. 

It  is  the  record  of  his  most  conspicuous 
success  by  one  of  the  very  greatest  arctic 
explorers  who  has  ever  lived.  That  char- 
acterisation can  hardly  be  denied  Com- 
mander Peary.  He  has  passed  more 
years  in  the  arctic  zone  than  any  other 
man.  He  knows  the  Smith  Sound  region 
"as  a  man  knows  his  own  back  jrard." 
He  has  twice  crossed  the  northern  snow 
desert  of  Greenland,  and  his  plans  for 
crossing  on  the  sOuth  were  published  two 
years  before  Nansen  actually  made  his 
first  famous  journey.  He  has  stood  upon 
the  most  northward  known  point  of  land, 
and  he  has  passed  beyond  it  over  the 
polar  ice  pack  to  the  farthest  point  ever 
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reached  by  man.  He  has  aroused  new 
scientific  curiosity  by  observing  from  a 
distance  what  is  probably  a  new  island 
in  the  North  American  Archipelago. 

It  is  a  fine  mass  of  achievement.  Sir 
John  Franklin  travelled  more  arctic 
miles  than  Commander  Peary  has  trav- 
elled; so  did  Baron  Nordenskjold,  and 
Baron  Nordenskj old's  contributions  to 
science  were  invaluable.  Charles  Francis 
Hall  spent  almost  as  many  years  in  the 
arctic  regions  and  in  his  day  reached 
what  was  then  the  "farthest  north,"  and 
he  opened  the  route  which  Commander 
Peary  has  followed.  But  taking  into  con- 
sideration difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
explorer,  new  means  devised  to  meet 
them,  hardships  endured,  scientific  re- 
sults incident  to  exploration  achieved 
by  him  or  others,  and  all  the  results 
en  masse  for  which  an  explorer  is 
appreciated,  Commander  Peary  is  ob- 
viously entitled  to  a  place  among  the 
very  great  arctic  travellers.  Certainly 
among  living  arctic  explorers  he  is  pre- 
eminent.   And  he  is  going  to  try  again. 

His  narration,  comprising  the  story  of 
his  work,  not  only  in  his  latest  expedi- 
tion, but  also  in  the  expeditions  of  1897, 
1898  and  1902,  is  an  energising  book.  It 
is  a  story  of  achievement,  the  kind  of 
story  that  appeals  to  what  is  called  the 
American  appreciation  of  success.  It  is 
distinctly  a  personal  work.  The  writer 
has  spent  the  greater  part  of  fifteen  years 
in  the  arctic  region ;  he  is  no  longer  con- 
cerned, as  most  arctic  explorers  have 
been  concerned  (and  as  he  was  con- 
cerned when  he  published  Northward 
Over  the  Great  Ice,  in  what,  compara- 
tively speaking,  were  the  days  of  his 
novitiate)  with  the  picturesque  aspects  of 
ice  and  storms  and  mountains.  They  are 
commonplaces  to  him.  The  daily  rou- 
tine of  camp  life,  the  personalities  of  his 
companions,  the  holidays,  the  enjoyments 
and  the  frictions  which  have  been  de- 
scribed with  so  much  colour  by  most  of 
his  predecessors  among  arctic  writers 
are  every-day  affairs  with  this  veteran — 
not  worthy  of  mention.  But  the  person- 
ality of  the  leader  himself  appears  in 
every  line  of  the  book. 

It  is  a  vigorous  personality — resolved, 
active,  self-centred.  The  writer  has 
wisely  presented  the  greater  part  of  his 


*  narrative  in  his  journal ;  a  journal  in 
which  he  set  down  not  only  the  events  of 
the  day,  but  also  his  comments  upon 
them.  For  readers  who  like  to  look  be- 
tween the  lines  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  interesting  form  of  narrative ;  mak- 
ing all  allowances  for  the  writer's  sense 
of  dramatic  eflfect,  it  reveals  his  person- 
ality better  than  any  other  form,  and 
shows  more  vividly  the  conditions  under 
which  he  worked.  There  are  few  allow- 
ances to  be  made  for  Commander  Peary's 
sense  of  dramatic  effect  in  this  narrative ; 
it  is  a  simple  story.  When  you  read 
that,  after  sleeping  in  a  temperature  of 
sixty-one  degrees  below  zero,  neverthe- 
less, he  "wants  no  mild  weather,"  you 
believe  it,  because  you  are  prepared  to 
believe  from  the  rest  of  his  book  that  he 
is  willing  to  stand  a  little  discomfort  if 
only  the  sea  between  him  and  the  pole 
will  stay  frozen  long  enoiis^h  to  let  him 
travel  thither  and,  incidentally,  back. 
The  early  part  of  the  book  is  vibrant  with 
the  intensitv  of  his  desire,  concentrated 
on  one  end,  the  Pole  itself. 

The  subsequent  narrative  of  the  jour- 
neys of  1906,  after  the  struggle  with  un- 
precedented conditions  of  ice  and  water, 
a  struggle  which  ended  in  what  the 
writer  calls  failure,  though  it  broke  the 
record  for  the  "farthest,"  is  the  record 
of  a  strong  will  assembling  itself  uncon- 
sciously for  another  struggle — and  inci- 
dentally using  what  physical  energy  the 
leader  had  left  after  his  starvation  in 
making  a  sledge-trip  over  the  route  trav- 
elled by  Aldrich,  of  the  British  Admiralty 
expedition  of  1875-76,  and  some  thirty- 
odd  miles  beyond  Aldrich's  turning  point, 
over  new  territory,  to  the  point  which 
Sverdrup  reached.  As  arctic  expedi- 
tions go,  that  journey  alone  would  have 
marked  Commander  Peary's  efforts  suc- 
cessful. Aldrich's  journey  was  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  Nares  expedition. 
Peary  made  it  by  a  different  route,  not 
without  difficulty ;  but  he  makes  light  of 
difficulty.  He  has  learned  to  travel  in  the 
north ;  the  minor  discomforts  of  arctic 
excursions  do  not  loom  large  to  him. 
He  can,  however,  appreciate  the  trials  of 
his  predecessors;  he  pays  tribute  to  the 
heroism  of  Beaumont,  who  had  to  fight 
not  only  the  ice,  but  also  the  scurvy. 
Commander  Peary  has  illustrated  to  ex- 
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plorers  the  method  of  avoiding  the 
scurvy — provide  your  party  with  fresh 
meat ;  and  he  has  learned  where  fresh 
meat  may  be  found  in  the  region  which 
he  has  made  his  own.  It  is  his  own 
region ;  to  sneer  at  his  frank  assumption 
of  it,  at  his  phrases,  "my  new  dominions," 
"my  children,  the  Eskimos,"  would  be 
simply  to  exhibit  jealousy.  The  navy 
ought  to  be  very  proud  of  Commander 
Peary.  He  is  one  of  the  few  representa- 
tives of  it  who  has  accomplished  anything 
of  note  in  arctic  exploration  (De  Long, 
Melville,  De  Haven  and  a  few  others  hon- 
ourably acknowledged),  and  his  exploits 
in  the  north  compensate  in  a  measure  for 
the  ratJier  unfortunate  record  of  another 
polar  expedition  sent  by  the  navy  to  the 
far  south — the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition — of  which  the  geographical 
reports  have  been,  with  apparent  reason, 
discredited. 

It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  the 
navy  were  not  thoroughly  gratified  at  tlie 
new  relief  granted  to  Commander  Peary 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  United 
States  flag  still  farther  northward. 

Albert  IVhile  Vorse. 

IV 

Georgk    Sylvester    Viereck's    Verse 

AMD  Prose* 

The  work  of  George  Sylvester  Viereck 
in  German  and  in  English  is  already 
worthy  of  critical  attention,  although  the 
author  is  only  twenty-two  years  old.  He. 
was  born  in  Munich  of  a  German  father 
and  an  American  mother,  and  the  first 
thirteen  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
Germany.  Since  1897  he  has  hved  in  the 
United  States,  and  last  year  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  While  he  was  yet  a  boy  he 
began  writing  poems  by  ear  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  These  were  influenced 
first  by  Heine,  then  by  Poe,  and  after- 

*Nincveh  and  Other  Poems.  By  George 
Sylvester  Vicreek.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard 
and  Company,   igo?. 

A  Game  at  Love  and  Other  Plays.  By 
George  Sylvester  Viereck.  New  York: 
Brentano's,  igo6. 

Niniveh  und  andere  Gediclite,  By  George 
Sylvester  Viereck.  Sttitlgart  und  Berlin; 
J.C.Coiia'sche  Buchliandlung  Nachfolger.  igo6, 

Gedichle.    New  York;   Privately  printed,  1904, 


ward  by  Mr. Swinburne  and  Oscar  Wilde. 
Beneath  the  echo  of  these  elder  poets 
rang  a  note  of  ardour  that  was  Viereck's 
own.  The  Gedichle  were  more  than  lit- 
erary legacies  received :  they  were  the 
call  and  cry  of  a  new  poet  groping  for 
his  heritage.  A  small  collection  of  them 
was  privately  printed  in  New  York. 
Later  these,  with  many  others  added, 
were  published  in  Germany  by  the 
memorable  house  of  Cotta.  The  verse  of 
this  volume  indicated  clearly  the  bi- 
lingual training  of  the  poet ;  he  felt  in 
English  and  wrote  in  German.  The  re- 
sult was  novel.  By  sheer  auditory  imag- 
ination he  made  the  German  language 
a  vehicle  for  emotion  educated  by  mod- 
ern English  poetry. 

Last  fall  Mr.  Viereck  published  a 
series  of  brief  dialogues  in  English  prose 
entitled  A  Game  at  Love  and  Other 
Plays.  His  fluency  in  English  prose  was 
shown  to  be  scarcely  less  remarkable  than 
his  eloquence  in  German  verse ;  but  the 
voluine  disclosed  in  its  content  merely 
the  immaturity  of  a  mind  sensitive,  keen, 
searching,  but  as  yet  unsure.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  dialogues  was  love — not  in 
its  aspect  as  the  primal  force  that  serves 
to  keep  the  world  repeopled,  nor  in  its 
aspect  as  an  influence  to  spiritualise  the 
individual  soul,  but  in  its  aspect  as  a 
thing  to  be  played  with,  a  tire  in  which 
to  singe  the  wings  and  thereby  steal  a 
basis  for  self-pity.  The  characters  were 
not  real  men  and  women;  they  were 
merely  personified  poses.  The  'women 
were  barren-souled,  the  men  emasculate 
in  mind.  They  were  not  alive  enough  to 
be  immoral ;  but  their  toying  attempts  at 
eroticism  were  to  any  sane  and  healthy 
reader  nauseating.  Mr.  Viereck  showed 
a  sharp  and  somewhat  impudent  insight 
into  a  half-truth  of  his  momentous  sub- 
ject, but  the  half-truth  that  he  saw  was 
the  worser  half,  that  should  be  thrown 
away.  And  the  volume  was  pernicious 
in  seeming  so  precociously  accomplished 
as  to  convince  the  unwary  reader  that 
the  writer  really  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing abotiL 

Mr.  Viereck  is  far  more  grown  up  in 
his  knowledge  of  himself  than  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  the  volume 
of  English  poems  which  be  has  published 
very  recently  is,  for  the  most  part,  free 
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from  immaturity  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Many  of  these  poems  are  English  tran- 
scripts of  his  earlier  German  verses ;  but 
several  are  new,  and  written  for  the  first 
time  in  English.  The  volume  is  remark- 
able not  only  for  its  promise,  but  also 
for  its  accomplishment.  Mr.  Viereck 
still  writes  entirely  by  ear  rather  than  by 
studious  and  careful  command  of  artistry, 
but  his  ear  is  felicitous  and  lures  him  into 
memorable  melody.  As  yet  he  shows 
greater  ease  in  German  than  in  English ; 
but  some  of  the  most  recent  poems  in  the 
volume  indicate  definitely  that  his  ulti- 
mate medium  as  a  poet  will  be  the  latter 
language. 

Mr.  Viereck  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  in  Nineveh  and  Other  Poems.  His 
theme  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  anguish 
and  the  joy  of  adolescence.  Some  of  the 
best  poems  are  glorious  riots  of  purely 
sensuous  passion;  others  are  despairing 
cries  to  some  stoHdity  of  stay  amid  the 
turbulence  of  sense.  The  poet  and  the 
immoralist  are  at  war  in  many  verses, 
but  the  poems  are  sane  because  the  poet 
is  the  stronger.  The  experience  of  life 
portrayed  is  not  extensive,  but  intensive ; 
it  is  not  broad,  but  it  is  deep.  And  the 
depth  of  it  is  expressed  with  vivid,  sud- 
den fire.  The  best  poems  are  alive :  they 
are  not  words,  but  sentient  entities.  And 
to  have  created  living  poems  at  such  an 
early  age  is  an  enviable  guerdon. 

Mr.  Viereck  owes  something  to  the 
world.  His  recent  volume  proves  him 
to  be  indisputably  a  poet.  It  also  indi- 
cates the  lines  along  which  he  must  de- 
velop in  order  to  fulfil  his  promise.  As 
yet  his  genius  is  greater  than  his  talent. 
His  verse  has  spontaneity,  but  not  per- 
fected art ;  and  it  behooves  him  to  study 
carefully  the  master  poets  and  grow  to 
greater  sureness  of  technical  effect.  But 
more  it  behooves  him  to  broaden  his  ex- 
perience of  life.  His  period  of  storm 
and  stress  should  soon  be  over.  Before 
long  he  should  learn  that  there  are 
greater  gods  in  the  heaven  of  song  than 
Mr.  Swinburne  and  Oscar  Wilde.  And  he 
should  learn  that  the  greatest  poet  deals 
serenely  with  man  and  nature  and  human 
life  rather  than  poignantly  with  the  thrill 
of  sense  and  the  worship  of  Eros  and  the 
Sphinx.  What  he  may  become  depends 
chiefly,  for  the  next  five  years,  upon  the 


women  he  may  grow  to  know ;  after  that, 
upon  the  men.  It  is  a  privilege  to  wish 
that  God  be  with  him,  to  the  end  that 
poems  may  be  born. 

Clayton  Hamilton, 


V 
A  French  Criticism  of  Germany* 

For  a  number  of  years  now  Romain 
Rolland,  all  of  whose  writings  betray  a 
marked  predilection  for  the  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  genius  and  a  preoccu- 
pation— amounting  almost  to  an  ob- 
session— with  art  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions, has  been  devoting  himself  mainly 
to  a  rather  remarkable  work  of  fiction 
in  several  volumes,  which  portrays  the 
life  history  and  soul  growth  of  a  German 
musician,  one  Jean-Christophe. 

The  first  volume,  L'Aube,  treats  of 
Jean-Christo])he's  childhood ;  the  second 
volume,  Le  Matin,  of  his  boyhood ;  the 
third  volume,  L' Adolescent,  of  his  youth ; 
and  the  fourth,  volume.  La  Rcvolte,  which 
has  just  appeared,  of  his  young  manhood. 

La  Rcvolte,  considered  as  a  work  of 
fiction  pure  and  simple,  has  several  fine 
qualities  and  several  which  arc  not  so 
fine.  But  it  possesses  a  special  interest, 
quite  a[)art  from  its  value  as  a  romance, 
by  reason  of  the  vivid  ])icture  it  gives 
of  German  life,  and  the  striking,  not  to 
say  somewhat  sensational,  opinions  it  ex- 
presses regarding  the  social,  intellectual, 
moral  and  artistic  status  of  contemporary 
Germany. 

If  M.  Rolland  is  to  be  believed,  the 
Germany  of  to-day  is  in  all  respects  a 
very  different  country  from  the  Germany 
of  yesterday.  It  has  surrendered  itself 
completely  to  commercialism  and  indus- 
trialism. It  is  in  the  iron  grip  of  mili- 
tarism. It  has  created  for  itself  conditions 
which  are  slowly  but  surely  destroying 
the  idealism  which  has  been  its  birthright 
for  centuries  and  was  already  its  birth- 
right as  far  back  as  the  days  when  Tacitus 
wrote  his  Germania.  It  has  surrounded 
itself  with  an  atmosphere  of  materialism 
in  which  an  idealist  of  any  sort  cannot 
breathe.    It  has  been  industrialised,  com- 

♦Jean-Christophe.  Vol.  IV.  La  Revolte. 
By  Romain  Rolland.  Paris :  Socidt^  d' Editions 
Litteraires  et  aristiques.    3  fr.  50. 
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mercialised,  dementalised,  depoetised, 
demoralised,  and  despiritualised. 

Force  is  now  the  god  of  Germany, 
The  German  has  become  not  merely  an 
apologist  but  an  apostle  of  the  evangel 
of  brutality.  He  receives  superciliously 
every  reference  to  "the  rights  of  man," 
"universal  peace,"  "fraternity."  He  is 
the  new,  the  twentieth  century  savage. 
All  along  the  line  German  ideals  have 
been  degraded.  Everywhere  there  is 
"compromise  between  the  recent  adora- 
tion of  force  and  the  ancient  principles." 
In  every  department  of  life  and  thought 
the  old  idealism  is  being  distorted  into  a 
defence  of  "German  interests."  "When 
we  were  whipped,"  observes  Jean-Chris- 
tophe,  "we  said  that  Humanity  was  the 
ideal  of  Germany,  Now  that  we  have 
whipped  others  we  say  that  Germany  is 
the  ideal  of  Humanity." 

The  "great  and  good,"  the  most  serious 
and  the  most  distinguished,  have  given  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  new  order  of  ideas, 
as  well  as  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  pop- 
ulace. The  venerable  ajid  illustrious 
university  professor  obsequiously  cedes 
the  right  of  way  on  the  sidewalk,  or  quits 
the  sidewalk  for  the  street,  to  let  pass  the 
herr  lieiftenanl.  Even  the  socialist  agi- 
tators who  claim  to  be  propagating  a 
new  idealism  display  "a  pedantic  rigour,  a 
despotism  of  thought,  a  secret  cult  of 
force  and  a  militarism  wrong  side  out," 
which  combine  to  make  a  materialism 
that  differs  little  except  in  its  terminology 
from  the  materialism  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

The  science  of  contemporary  Germany 
is  the  bond-sJave  of  the  money-makers. 
Its  literature,  art  and  philosophy  have 
been  impressed  into  the  service  of  Bis- 
marckism. 

Music,  which  has  long  been  regarded 
as  the  special  and  peculiar  glory  of  Ger- 
many, has  not  escaped  from  the  general 
degradation.  Rather  it  is  the  field  in 
which  this  degradation  is  the  most  pro- 
nounced and  the  most  obvious.  Music 
has  become  perfunctory  and  submissive 
in  this  modern,  military,  manufacturing, 
trading  Germany.  The  trail  of  the  sword 
and  the  machine  is  over  it,  as  over  every- 
thing else.  The  music  he  hears  exas- 
perates beyond  measure  the  artistic  soul 
of  Jean-Christophe.     "Too  much  music, 


too  much  drink,  too  much  victuals  .  .  ." 
he  cries.  "You  eat,  you  drink,  you  listen, 
without  hunger,  without  thirst,  without 
desire— from  a  mere  habit  of  gluttony. 
.  .  .  You  plume  yourselves  on  being  the 
great  musical  people.  You  pretend  to 
love  music.  What  music  do  you  love? 
Is  it  the  good  or  the  bad?  You  applaud 
both  equally.  You  are  above  partisan- 
sliip,  you  say.  Above!  You  mean  be- 
low," 

Jean-Christophe  affirms  that  singing  is 
a  lost  art  in  his  country.  He  derides  the 
heaviness  and  provincial  uncouthness  of 
the  vocalists  a  la  mode:  "Opulent 
matrons,  jovial  and  corpulent,  exhibit 
themselves  as  Ysolde  and  Carmen,  turn 
and  tuni  about."  He  has  scarcely  a  better 
opinion  of  the  "lions"  and  "panthers"  of 
the  piano.  At  the  opera  his  eyes  suffer 
as  much  as  his  ears.  He  finds  the  stage 
settings  grotesque,  the  costumes  ugly, 
the  colours  "shrieking,"  the  attitudes  and 
gestures  vulgar.  The  Kapellmeister,  for 
which  Germany  has  been  envied  the 
world  over,  is  a  sort  of  human  metro- 
nome— of  unvarying  correctness  and 
punctilious  regularity,  but  nothing  more. 
He  plays  everything  with  the  same  un- 
varying, monotonous  energy.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  essence  of  music  is,  for  him, 
the  volume  of  sound,  the  musical  noise. 
"To  enjoy  the  ocean,"  Jean-Christophe 
says  to  one  of  these  Kapellmeisten,  "you 
would  be  obliged  to  put  it  in  a  glass  giobe 
with  red  fishes.  You  comprehend  life 
only  when  you  have  destroyed  it." 

In  spite  of  all  the  severe  criticism  of 
Germany  M.  Rolland  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  his  German  hero,  he  does  not  display 
an  animus  against  that  country.  He 
seems  to  write  less  in  anger  than  in  sad- 
ness—the sadness  of  disillusion.  He  un- 
doubtedly exaggerates  deliberately  and 
grossly  in  order  to  make  his  point.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  there  is  a 
modicum  of  truth  in  wiiat  he  says.  There 
is  a  seamy  side  to  nearly  everything  in 
this  world,  and  it  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  there  were  a  seamy  side  to  the  un- 
precedented material  development  of  Ger- 
many during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Germany  may  be  paying  the  penalty  of 
its  phenomenal  prosperity.  It  is  hard 
for  a  country,  as  it  is  for  an  individual, 
to  "have  its  cake  and  eat  it,  too." 

Alvan  F.  Sanborn. 
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VI 

Harold  Bindloss's  "The  Dust  of 
Conflict"* 

The  title  of  this  book  is  well  chosen. 
There  is  enough  conflict  in  it  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  of  strenuous  minds. 
And  there  is  much  dust — in  fact,  it  is 
mostly  dust.  A  book  may  typify  a  fad 
or  a  fashion,  or  a  natural  current  of  evo- 
lution in  literature,  by  being  either  the 
best  or  the  worst  of  its  kind.  It  is  equally 
instructive  in  either  case.  And  the  best 
of  the  kind,  in  a  sense,  is  apt  to  be  the 
worst  in  that  it  carries  to  cumulative 
effect  all  the  qualities  of  the  type  and 
proves  them  either  good  or  bad.  The 
story  here  under  consideration  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  sort  of  book.  It  is,  or 
should  be,  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind, 
because  it  gives  in  over-rich  measure  all 
the  qualities  supposed  to  be  necessary  for 
that  type  of  story.  In  reality  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  of  the  kind,  and  in  being  so 
it  proves  the  type  to  be  a  bad  type,  be- 
cause, as  seen  in  this  book,  its  faults  are 
so  glaring.  We  are  told,  somewhere  in 
the  personal  notes  of  literary  journals, 
that  the  author  is  a  quiet  person  who  lives 
at  home  in  England.  Presumably  he 
reads  many  such  books,  and  if  he  were 
an  Irishman  instead  of  an  Englishman, 
one  might  easily  imagine  this  volume  to 
be  a  huge  practical  joke,  a  sort  of  parody 
of  the  kind  of  book  it  imitates.  The  thing 
the  professor  in  Mrs.  Wharton's  delicious 
story,  The  Descent  of  Man,  attempted 
to  do,  with  the  disastrous  result  of  being 
taken  seriously  and  making  money  at  it, 
perhaps  this  is  what  has  happened  to 
Mr.  Bindloss.  Anyway,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  book  which  is  so  complete  a 
satire  on  all  the  faults  of  the  so-called 
"novel  of  adventure."  The  characters 
arc  the  mere  shreds  to  hang  the  hap- 
pen ing^s  on,  the  old  conventional  lay-fig- 
ures of  the  novelistic  property-room. 
And  the  happenings  tumble  over  one  an- 
other with  such  rapidity  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  most  careful  reader  to 
keep  any  sort  of  a  coherent  thread  of 
narrative,  or  to  disentangle  the  intrigue, 
the  fighting,  and  the  mix-up  generally. 
The  hero  is,  of  course,  the  usual  fine 

♦The  Dust  of  Conflict    By  Harold  Bindloss. 
New  York :  R  A.  Stokes  Conii>any. 


young  Englishman,  poor,  but  of  good 
family,  \vho  takes  the  crime  of  a  cousin 
on  his  shoulders  because  of  the  woman 
who  loves  this  cousin.  That  goes  with- 
out saying;  they  all  do  it  in  that  sort 
of  book.  Then  this  fine  young  hero 
goes  to  America  .  .  .  also  goes  without 
saying.  He  meets  the  daughter  of  an 
American  millionaire  on  shipboard,  saves 
her  life,  her  father  gives  him  a  start  .  .  . 
beautifully  according  to  rule.  The  hero 
goes  to  Cuba.  .  .  .  Cuba  is  more  or  less 
up  to  date;  it  was  South  Africa  some 
years  back.  There  his  rush  of  strenu- 
osity  begins,  and  he  gets  mixed  up  in 
the  Cuban  insurrection,  in  the  blowing 
up  of  the  Maine,  and  in  the  growing 
dawn  on  the  horizon  of  that  much-tried 
country  when  the  gallant  American 
troops  are  likely  to  come  down  .  .  . 
hurrah,  boys,  hurrah !  Oh,  how  exciting 
it  is !  We  hold  our  breath  .  .  .  because 
of  the  dust  .  .  .  and  try  to  find  out  what 
the  conflict  is  all  about.  Of  course  it 
all  comes  out  right  in  the  end,  the  right 
man  finds  the  right  woman,  and  all  goes 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  As  Kipling 
says,  "I  left  the  lovers  loving  and  the 
parents  signing  cheques."  They  always 
do  in  that  sort  of  novel.  Of  course  it's 
all  very  harmless,  and  for  those  who  like 
that  sort  of  thing,  this  is  just  the  sort  of 
thing  they  will  like  ...  if  the  bromide 
may  be  excused.  But  what  a  sober- 
minded  reader  may  find  to  cavil  at  in  this 
type  of  book  is  that  it  is  not  so  harmless 
as  it  seems.  With  great  mouthfuls  of 
sounding  words  about  honour,  and  cour- 
age, and  morality  hurled  at  one,  there  is 
a  calm  disregard  of  honour  of  the  finer 
sort,  of  the  higher  sense  of  decency  and 
morality.  A  man  fights  and  slashes  about 
him  regardless  of  the  right  or  justice  of 
the  cause  he  may  be  fighting  for.  The 
American  millionaire  comes  down  to 
Cuba  to  make  money  out  of  the  troubles 
of  the  harassed  island,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  point  of  view  of 
the  author,  or  any  of  his  lay-figures  of 
characters,  to  show  they  feel  that  these 
shady  financial  operations  are  anything 
but  legitimate  and  quite  the  proper  thing. 
Tliere  is  a  "might  is  right"  attitude  about 
the  book  which  is  pernicious  ...  as 
about  most  books  of  this  type.  As  long 
as  a  man  doesn't  actually  murder  his 
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friend  or  ruin  a  woman,  he  is  an  lionour- 
able  man.  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  if 
he  has  absohitely  no  sense  of  civic  de- 
cency or  of  public  spirit,  or  of  any  other 
of  the  viewpoints  that  liave  conie  lo  mean 
something  in  our  present-day  life.  That 
is  why  this  type  of  book  does  harm.  The 
"adventure"  novel  thai  opens  out  new 
countries  to  us,  that  takes  us  into  wild 
lands  among  wild  people,  or  shows  us 
civilised  man  in  places  where  civilisation 
stops — that  sort  of  book  is  one  of  the 
finest  blossoms  on  the  tree  of  American 
literature.  And  the  story  of  stirring  ad- 
venture for  younger  readers  is  all  right 
in  its  way,  if  the  moral  taught  be  one 
of  uprightness  in  the  higher  sense,  not 
from  tile  mere  prize-fighting  point  of 
view.  But  for  the  sort  of  book  this  pres- 
ent volume  typifies  there  is  no  legitimaie 
use  in  literature.  Trobably  it  will  sell 
very  well,  however. 

/.  Marchand. 


I.  Zancwili.'; 
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The  Jew  in  fiction  too  often  suffers 
even  more  from  indiscreet  champions 
than  from  Juden  Hetze.  Space  is  lacking 
to  analyse  the  causes  of  this ;  to  prove  it 
one  need  only  mention  the  superior  merits 
of  Shylock  to  Daniel  Deronda  or 
Sidonia.  The  truth  is.  that  among  paint- 
ers of  the  Ghetto  Mr,  Zangwill  stands 
almost  alone  in  his  attitude  of  perfect 
candour.  The  whole  matter  strikes  him 
as  much  too  serious  for  cheap  senti- 
mentalising, and  he  is  far  from  the  po- 
.sition  of  claiming  everything,  immortal- 
ised by  Thackeray's  "His  Majesty  is  one 
of  us;  .  .  -  so  is  the  Pope  of 
Rome  ..." 

These  Comedies  chiefly  deal  with  the 
pangs  of  adjustment,  when  the  tie  maile 
by  persecution  has  been  loosened,  and 
the  pious  Russian  Jew  feels  himself  torn 
between  inherited' racial  and  religious 
conviction,  and  a  genuine  loyalty  to  the 
country  in  which  he  has  found  sanctuary. 

Mr.  Zangwill  shows  his  people  fairly 
racked  in  a  sincere  en<leavour  to  square 
the  circle,  to  unite  the  irreconcilable,  to 
serve  the  Talmud  and  the  Union  Jack. 

•Ghetto  Coiiu'ttics-  By  Israel  Zangwill. 
New   York:   The    MacmiUan   Company. 


If  there  be  any  didactic  intention,  he  has 
so  delicalely  hidden  it  thai  the  Gentile 
may  read  unsuspectingly,  merely  enjoy- 
ing a  set  of  stories,  some  minor,  some 
gay,  some  inscrutible,  telling  how 
S.  Cohn's  son  showed  the  results  of 
"Anglicisation,"  describing  the  efforts  of 
the  Sudminster  Synagogue  to  reconcile 
Sabbath  keeping  with  business,  or  merely, 
as  in  "The  Jewish  Hamlet,"  a  brilliantly 
amusing  study  of  the  Yiddish  drama. 

Beyond  this,  however,  the  thoughtful 
Jew  will  discover  a  searching  inquiry 
upon  his  position  in  the  world  to-day.  He 
will  relish  (or  wince,  if  he  be  foolish) 
the  irony  of  Sir  Ashcr  Aaronsberg,  M.P., 
arguing  against  Zionism  as  a  solid 
Briton,  yet  piously  praying  for  a  return 
to  Jerusalem  "speedily  and  in  our  days." 
Sir  Asher  also  quotes  the  prophets 
against  hastening  this  blessed  event  un- 
duly through  any  human  agency.  He 
advocates  waiting  for  signs.  "Read  your 
Bible,"  he  exhorts  Barslcin,  the  sensitive, 
argumentative  sculptor.  "Mount  Zion 
vvill  be  split  by  an  earthquake,  as  the 
prophet   ..." 

Barstein  objects,  "But  why  can't  we  go 
to  Jerusalem  and  wait  for  the  earthquake 
there?" 

"Because  we  have  a  mission  to  the 
nations."  Sir  Asher  is  sure  of  his  ground, 
"We  must  live  dispersed.  We  have  to 
preach  the  unity  of  God.  ..."  And  so 
on  through  a  long  debate  of  the  most 
light-fingered  satire,  ending  with  Bar- 
stein's  angry  denunciation  of  Sir  Asher 
as  forming  in  himself  a  complele  trinity 
.  .  .  "the  Briton,  the  Jfew  and  the  Anti- 
Semite." 

This  same  Barstein  reappears  in 
another  story,  where  his  intellectual  dis- 
pair  is  cheered  by  the  bewildering  comedy 
of  one  Nehemiah  Silverman,  an  irreclaim- 
able optimist,  a  Jewish  Micawber,  who 
meets  all  objections  to  a  penniless  exodus 
of  himself,  his  wife  and  eleven  children 
to  Turkey  with  .  ,  -  "And  cannot  the 
.Mmighty  support  us  in  Turkey  as  well 
as  in  England?" 

"Tt  was  then  that  the  word  Luftmensch 
flew  into  Barstein's  mind.  Nehemiah  was 
not  an  earth-man  iu  gross  contact  with 
solidities.  He  was  an  air-man.  floating 
on  facile  wings  through  the  ether._ . 
His  very  pessimism  was  optimism  in  dis- 
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guise  .  .  .  not  that  impersonal  despair 
of  the  scheme  of  things  which  gave  the 
thinker  such  black  moments." 

From  Nehemiah,  happily  starving  in 
the  Minories,  the  stories  wander  to  the 
Jewish  snob^RazenofFski,  the  pianist, 
who  tingles  with  race  feeling,  yet  tacitly 
denies  his  race — to  Schnccman,  the  dis- 
tinguished painter,  going  back  from 
Rome  to  his  Gallician  village  to  find  his 
ancient  grandmother  on  the  verge  of  a 
marriage  offensive  to  his  worldly  dignity. 
In  every  instance  Mr.  Zangwill  manages 
to  convey  the  sterile  rootlessness  of  those 
detached  sons  of  Israel,  in  contrast  with 
the  depths  of  meaning  which  life  holds 
for  such  favoured  natures  as  are  able  to 
rest  secure  in  the  shadow  of  the  Talmud. 

The  curious,  cumulative  effect  of  these 
stories  is  that  in  spite  of  unsparing  satire 
and  the  openness  with  which  Mr.  Zang- 
will  treats  the  foibles  of  his  people,  he 
still  gives  a  far  more  interesting  and 
sympathetic  impression  than  could  be 
made  by  indiscriminate  praise.  Through- 
out the  tone  is  light  (although  his  earlier 
flippancy  and  over  '^smartness"  have  en- 
tirely sloughed  away),  the  dialogue  is 
full  of  wisdom,  but  swift,  witty  and  with- 
out too  much  emphasis.  In  fact,  with  a 
few  exceptions  till  the  last  story,  he 
vindicates  the  title  Comedies  if  not  in 
always  supplying  the  literal,  happy  end- 
ing, at  least  in  giving  a  point  of  view 
coloured  by  characteristic  Jewish  hu- 
mour, the  mellow  and  robust  fun  of  his 
own  inimitable  **King  of  the  Schnorrers." 

If  the  closing  story,  ''Samooborona,'* 
however,  contain  any  trace  of  comedy,  it 
is  on  those  appalling  elemental  lines  of 
burlesque  along  which  Nature  herself 
plays  her  grim,  practical  jokes. 

David  Ben  Amram  hurries  to  Milovka 
to  organise  a  Jewish  Local  Self-Defence 
Corps.  Headquarters  has  caught  wind  of 
a  pogrom  (massacre)  in  preparation.  In 
Molovka  he  finds  almost  as  many  parties 
as  Jews.  Each  individual  has  discovered 
a  panacea — Zionism  itself  is  split  into 
Political  Zionism,  Economic  Zionism, 
Chovevi  Zionism!  There  are  Leagues 
for  the  Advancement  of  Equal  Rights. 
There  are  N.  S.'s,  D.  R.'s,  Maximalists, 
Minimalists,  Resurrectionists,  Bundists. 
David  has  "a  nightmare  vision  of 
bristling  sects  and  pullulating  factions, 


each  with  its  Council,  Federation,  Funds, 
Conference,  Party-days,  Agenda,  Ref- 
erats,  Press-Organs." 

He  seeks  to  save  lives.  "It  was  asking 
too  little.  The  poor  Russian  Jews,  like  the 
rich  Russian  Jews,  were  largely  occupied 
with  saving  th«  world,  or  at  least  Holy 
Russia.  Crushed  by  such  an  excess  of 
Christianity,"  David  tries  to  rouse  a 
father's  apprehension  as  to  the  fate  of  his 
children  in  case  of  a  pogrom. 

"But  we  Chassidim  have  no  fear,"  is 
his  answer.  "Our  wonder-working  rabbi, 
who  has  power  over  all  the  spheres,  will 
utter  a  word   ..." 

And  so  it  goes  on,  the  Philosophers  of 
Milovka,  trained  in  long  generations  of 
Talmudic  intellectual  calisthenics,  having 
queerly  absorbed,  through  contact,  a 
measure  of  Slavonic  fatalism,  dispute  and 
quote  Hegel  and  split  straws  over  fine 
drawn  distinctions  of  party  and  platform 
till  the  comedy  is  ended  by  Russian  gat- 
ling  guns.    The  pogrom  is  complete. 

Mr.  Zangwill  has  never  been  more  seri- 
ous than  in  this  enigmatic  volume,  and 
never  has  his  capacity  showed  more 
clearly  than  in  his  successful  illumining 
the  unattractive  and  the  absurd  with  an 
appreciative  love,  which  establishes  the 
existence  of  noble  and  lovable  qualities  in 
the  very  object  of  his  satire.  Never  has 
he  proved  more  plainly  that  a  special 
theme  in  no  way  hampers  an  artist,  if 
only  the  artist  be  sufficiently  strong  and 
fecund  to  resist  over-specialisation  and 
to  remain  alive  and  sentient  within  his 
chosen  field. 

Mary  Moss, 

VIII 

Helen  Green's  "At  the  Actors' 
Boarding  House"* 

"How  does  a  woman  come  to  know  it 
all?"  is  a  question  that  will  be  asked  by 
every  one  who  reads  Helen  Green's  At 
the  Actors'  Boarding  House  through 
from  cover  to  cover  and  bestows  upon  its 
contents  the  appreciative  attention  that 
they  deserve.  And  certainly  the  variety 
and  extent  of  the  knowledge  displayed  in 
those  three  score  of  sketches  would  be 
remarkable  in  a  man  as  it  is  unheard  of 

♦At  the  Actors*  Boarding  House.  By  Helen 
Green.    New  York:  Brentano. 
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in  the  case  of  a  woman  whom  report  de- 
scribes as  young  and  well  favoured. 

The  book  takes  its  name  from  a  board- 
ing house  kept  by  one  Maggie  de  Shine, 
a  profcssioml  herself  in  her  younger 
days,  and  patronised  by  such  *'top-liners" 
of  vaudeville  as  the  Property  Man,  the 
Ruck  Dancer,  the  Ingenue,  the  Three 
Mangles,  Bertinc  leathers  and  her  six 
Pantella  Girls,  the  Texarkana  Comedy 
Four,  Mildred  Molar,  the  Queen  of  Bur- 
lesque, anrl  a  score  of  others  whose  din- 
ner-table talks,  punctuated  by  an  oc- 
casional ''scrap,'*  are  described  in  speech 
racy  enough  to  make  George  Ade*s  slang 
conventional  English  in  comparison,  and 
with  a  humour  that  is  at  once  fresh,  orig- 
inal and  absolutely  true  to  the  life  that 
it  describes. 

So  familiar  is  Mrs.  Green  with  this 
actors'  boarding  house,  so  numerous  are 
the  tales  that  she  tells  about  it  without 
once  repeating  herself,  so*  keen  is  her 
observation  of  Mrs.  de  Shine's  guests, 
their  conversation,  their  manners  and 
their  point  of  view,  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  her  whole  life  had  been  spent  en- 
tirely within  its  walls ;  yet  she  treats,  and 
always  with  a  touch  that  is  sure  and  ac- 
curate and  humorous,  of  such  widely 
diversified  phases  of  life  as  the  Yukon 
trail,  with  its  doi'^s  and  swirling  snow ; 
Canton  Willie's  ill-smelling  Pell  Street 
opium  joint ;  the  gambling  house,  the  race 
track  and  the  Southwestern  Indian  coun- 
try; and  the  Chatham  Square  saloon, 
where  the  thieves  and  pickpockets  gather 
for  the  exchnnirc  of  confidences.  And 
the  wonder  of  it  all  is,  not  that  she  has 
chosen  to  portniy  life  in  such  unusual 
places,  but  thnt  she  should  do  it  so  truth- 
fully and  with  such  a  fine  sense  of 
humour  and  the  humanities.  When  she 
goes  down  to  Pell  Street  or  Chatham 
Square  for  characters  and  what  is  known 
on  the  literary  counters  as  *iocal  colour," 
she  does  not  concern  herself  with  owl-like 
speculations  on  the  "problems  of  the 
slums"  or  any  of  the  fifty-seven  or  more 
varieties  of  reform — one  almost  for  every 
kind  of  crime — with  which  honest  New 
Yorkers  are  harassed  year  in  and  year 
out  by  fat-witted  "muck-rakers."  Nor 
does  she  go  poking  her  nose  into  garbage 
boxes  and  sewers  under  the  delusion  that 
"realism"  means  dirt,  and  that  to  deal 


with  the  repulsive  and  the  horrible  is  to 
be  "daring."  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  that 
her  work  will  possess  but  scant  charm 
for  professional  philanthropists,  clerical 
students  of  sociology — don't  makfe  me 
laugh,  my  lip's  cracked — or  any  of  the 
other  serious-minded  ones  who  prefer 
filth  to  humanitv  and  disease  to  humour. 

The  truth  is — and  a  wonderful  truth  it 
is,  too — that  Mrs.  Green,  working  in  the 
fallow  fields  that  lie  below  Grand  Street, 
has  kept  herself  free  from  all  taint  or  sus- 
picion of  Zola;  even  as  George  Luks, 
painting  butcher  boys,  beggar  women 
and  the  bar-room  dog  with  her  oflFspring, 
has  escaped  the  influence  of  Forain. 

Mrs.  Green  has  not  yet  completely 
mastered  the  art  of  story  telling,  but  that 
will  perhaps  come  to  her  in  time ;  for  the 
real  story  teller,  though  sometimes  born, 
is  not  infrequently  made,  now  that  there 
is  so  much  monev  in  the  business.  It  is 
as  a  writer  of  newspaper  sketches  that 
she  excels — sketches  that  are  not  mere 
photographs  touched  up  by  the  chief 
blacksmith  of  a  Park  Row  art  depart- 
ment, but  real  pictures  of  real  life,  written 
from  the  inside,  and,  although  often  run- 
ning cheek  by  jowl  with  crime  and  vice, 
never  repulsive. 

Nearly  all  of  our  so-called  "low  life" 
literature  is  written  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  tourist  on  the  rubber-neck 
coach,  but  these  are  genuinely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  low  life  itself,  and  it  is 
quite  plain  to  see  that  the  author's  sym- 
pathies are  not  with  the  horror-seeking 
tourists  or  even  with  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  but  rather 
with  the  fake  criminals  who  cadge  for  the 
rubber-necks'  money  and  the  real  ones, 
who,  having  turned  a  successful  trick, 
are  "blowing  their  coin"  over  the  sloppy 
saloon  bar  instead  of  hiding  themselves 
prudently  until  the  aflfair  shall  have  blown 
over. 

Humour  is  the  very  cream  of  this  life 
as  well  as  of  that  which  is  better  favoured 
and  further  uptown,  and  this  humour 
Mrs.  Green  skims  off  like  so  much 
cream,  while  her  genius  for  slang — cor- 
rect slang,  too,  by  the  way — gives  to  her 
sketches  a  zest  that  is  not  unlike  that 
which  a  pungent  sauce  imparts  to  a  dish 
of  venison. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  one  of  these 
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three  score  of  sketches  is  the  best,  but  in 
'The  Boston  Kid^s  Last  trip,"  which  tells 
how  a  half-breed  Cree  with  his  dog  Mogi 
brought  a  dying  young  college  boy  out  by 
way  of  the  long  trail  from  the  frozen 
north  in  a  vain  effort  to  save  him,  that 
is  worthy  of  Bret  Harte  and  yet  not  im- 
itative of  the  great  writer.  Another 
story  tells  how  "Dopey  Polly"  never 
reached  the  orchard  of  her  dreams.  It 
begins  with  this  paragraph,  which  is  a 
fair  example  of  Mrs.  Green's  terse  style : 

The  gang  were  gathered  in  the  stuffy  back 
room  of  "Boston  Annie's"  resort  for  crooks 
of  both  sexes.  Boston  Annie  was  the  lady 
friend  of  a  famous  porch-climber  now  doing 
his  bit  away  out  in  San  Quentin  because  one 
of  the  gang  had  squealed  on  the  big  job  in 
Frisco.  The  crooks  considered  it  only  just 
to  patronise  her  establishment,  for  Annie  was 
stuffing  all  her  profits  in  her  stockings  to  get 
the  porch-climber  free,  if  money  could  do  it. 

But  after  all,  the  racy  humour  of 
Maggie  de  Shine  and  her  boarders  will 
have  the  widest  appeal,  and  of  these  '*The 
Floneymoon  of  Sam  and  Caroline'*  is  per- 
haps the  best  and  its  opening  paragraph 
fairly  characteristic  of  them  all: 

"Emmar!  Tell  that  single  turn  in  six  he's 
goUa  git  out  of  there  this  minnit  I  Here,  Sam 
Smith  an'  his  new  bride's  tuck  them  two  rooms, 
an'  they  got  to  be  fixed.  Emmar !  D'yuh  hear 
mc?" 

James  L.  Ford, 


IX 

Mr.  Futrklle's  "The  Thinking  Ma- 
chine"* 

In  sheer  inventiveness  and  ingenuity 
these  stories  at  times  surpass  the  now 
classical  problems  which  interested  the 
mind  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  "The  Think- 
ing Machine"  is  a  name  given  to  a  certain 
Professor  van  Dusen,  who  is  the  incarna- 
tion of  unemotional  science.  His  logic  is 
without  a  flaw ;  his  mental  processes  are 
infallible.  Sherlock  Holmes  was  partly 
a  man  of  action ;  but  Professor  van  Du- 

*The  Thinking  Machine.  By  Jacques 
Futrelle.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. 


sen  is  wholly  a  man  of  thought.  In  this 
respect  he  resembles  Mycroft  Holmes, 
but  without  the  amiable  eccentricities  of 
that  cogitator.  The  problems  that  are 
given  to  him  to  solve  are  often,  on  the 
face  of  them,  so  impossible  as  to  make  the 
reader  absolutely  certain  that  they  cannot 
in  any  way  be  mastered. 

Take,  for  example  the  problem  of  Cell 
13.  Professor  van  Dusen  consents  to  be 
placed  in  a  certain  cell  of  Chisholm 
Prison.  The  prison  is  built  of  granite. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  solid  ma- 
sonry eighteen  feet  high  and  topped  by 
a  five-foot  fence  of  steel  rods.  Armed 
guards  are  stationed  in  the  yard  both 
night  and  day,  and  electric  lights  dispel 
darkness  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets.  Cell  13 
is  usually  occupied  by  some  person  under 
sentence  of  death.  Its  walls  are  of  solid 
masonry ;  its  door  is  of  chilled  steel.  Its 
window  is  a  narrow  slit.  Outside  the 
door  are  heavily  barred  gates,  at  which  a 
sentinel  is  always  watching. 

Into  this  cell  The  Thinking  Machine  is 
thrust^  after  being  thoroughly  searched, 
and  the  doors  are  locked  and  barred  upon 
him.  The  warden  is  especially  warned  to 
keep  him  in  confinement,  for  The  Think- 
ing Machine  has  declared  that  within  a 
week's  time  he  will  pass  out  of  this  dun- 
geon unhindered  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  keepers.  Here,  surely,  is  a 
problem  that  seems  insoluble,  and  the 
reader  is  quite  as  incredulous  as  are  the 
friends  of  The  Thinking  Machine  who 
arrange  the  test. 

This  story  is  perhaps  the  most  absorb- 
ingly interesting  and  puzzling  in  the 
book;  but  the  others  are  all  extremely 
clever.  If,  after  the  reading  is  over,  one 
still  ranks  them  below  the  adventures  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,  it  is  because  the  latter 
have  greater  realism  and  accord  more 
closely  with  the  conditions  of  actual  life. 
Holmes  sometimes  makes  mistakes,  and 
this  fact  renders  him  more  real  as  a  hu- 
man being.  The  incidents  which  befall 
him  are  also  far  more  usual,  and  for  that 
very  reason  are  the  more  convincing.  But 
The  Thinking  Machine  is  a  book  that  will 
be  read  with  avidity  for  its  great  clever- 
ness ;  and  other  stories  by  the  same  author 
are  certain  to  receive  an  appreciative 
welcome. 

Raiford  Pyke. 
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Altruria  Once  More* 

In  Through  the  Eye  of  the  Needle, 
Mr.  Aristides  Homos,  the  Traveller  from 
Altruria,  rcliims  to  us,  or,  rather,  Mr. 
Howells  returns  to  the  narrative  of  his 
adventures  and  observations  among  us, 
begun  fourteen  years  ago,  and  finishes  it. 
Mr.  Homos,  it  appears,  won  an  American 
bride  while  sojourning  among  us,  a 
widow  of  great  riches,  who  accompanied 
him  to  his  home  in  the  country  of  human 
perfection.  The  book  is  consequently  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  first  containing 
the  hitherto  unpublished  remainder  of 
Mr.  Homos's  descriptive  letters  to  his 
friend  in  Altruria,  and  the  second  Mrs. 
Homos's  missives  from  her  new  home  to 
a  friend  in  the  United  States.  These  two 
bundles  of  letters  are  prefaced  by  an  in- 
troduction, in  which  Mr.  Howells  points 
out  how  much  we  have  advanced  along 
Utopian  lines  during  the  last  fourteen 
years  in  this  "Golden  Age,  or  Age  on  a 
Gold  Basis,"  of  ours ;  how  merit,  not 
wealth,  has  become  our  social  criterion, 
how  culture  has  grown  among  us,  our 
men  now  lagging  no  longer  behind  our 
women  in  this  regard,  how  the  charity  of 
our  millionaires  is  bestowed  secretly,  how 
the  widow's  mite  is  more  honoured 
among  us  than  their  stupendous  bounty, 
how  the  poor  are  better  housed,  how, 
among  much  other  progress  ironically 
pointed  out.  our  .servants  are  no  longer 
treated  with  disdain,  "poorly  paid,  badly 
lodged,  meanly  fed." 

The  downtrodden  American  domestic 
servant  (the  very  word  sticks  in  Mr. 
Howells's  throat)  continues  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  his  commiseration.  To-day,  as 
fourteen  years  ago.  he  waxes  particularly 
indignant  over  that  "servants'  staircase," 
while  insult,  it  appears  to  him,  has  in  the 
interim  been  added  to  injury  in  the  form 
of  a  special  elevator  for  their  use  and  that 
of  "tradespeople."  Thousands  of  house- 
wives there  be  in  this  free  country  of 
ours  who  tremble  before  the  overdressed. 
overbearing  domestic  tyrant,  mostly  im- 
ported, and  generally  incompetent,  but 

•Through  the  Eye  of  the  Needle.  By  William 
Dean  Howells.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  $1.50. 


no  matter.  From  Mr.  Howells's  point 
of  view,  which  is  the  basic  one  of  native 
Americanism,  the  descent  from  "hired 
help"  to  servants  is  no  doubt  unpleasant 
to  contemplate,  it  implies  so  much. 

How  near  this  old  native  Americanism 
was  socially  as  well  as  politically  to  a 
realisation  of  Altrurian  conditions  Mr. 
Homos  makes  clear  in  a  striking  passage 
in  one  of  his  letters  home.  "Perhaps," 
he  writes  to  his  puzzled  correspondent,  "I 
can  aid  you  by  suggesting  that,  logically, 
the  Americans  shoidd  be  what  the  Al- 
trurians  are.  since  their  polity  embodies 
our  belief  that  all  men  are  bom  equal, 
with  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;  but  that  illogically 
they  are  what  the  Europeans  are.  since 
they  still  cling  to  the  economical  ideals 
of  Europe,  and  hold  that  men  are  born 
socially  unequal,  and  deny  them  the  lib- 
erty and  happiness  which  can  come  from 
etjuality  alone.  It  is  in  their  public  and 
civic  life  that  Altruria  prevails ;  it  is  in 
their  social  and  domestic  life  that  Europe 
prevails."  And  later,  the  American-bom 
Mrs.  Homos  tells  her  friend  in  New 
York,  in  almost  her  first  letter,  that  her 
mother,  who  has  accompanied  her  to 
Altruria,  has  begun  to  feel  quite  at  home 
in  the  strange  country:  "You  know  she 
was  of  a  simpler  day  than  ours,  and  when 
she  was  young  she  used  to  do  her  own 
work,  and  she  and  father  always  washed 
the  dishes  together  after  they  had  com- 
pany. She  said  she  guessed  she  should 
like  it  in  Altruria,  for  it  took  her  back 
to  the  America  she  used  to  know."  One 
wonders  a  little  if  Mr.  Homos's  views  of 
our  social  system  would  not  have  been 
modified  somewhat  if,  instead  of  confin- 
ing his  observations  almost  entirely  to 
certain  circles  in  New  York,  he  had 
visited  the  real  American  country— Mr. 
Howells's  own  Middle  West,  for  instance, 
where  the  "America  she  used  to  know" 
may  still  be  found. 

Mr.  Homos's  opinion  of  the  wives  and 
{laughters  of  the  prosperous  American  iS 
worth  noting.  He  holds  that  they  live 
in  "doll  houses"  as  truly  as  did  Nora.  To 
be  sure,  the  doll  houses  arc  of  their 
own  choosing  and  making,  they  carry 
the  latchkey  as  a  matter  of  right,  but 
their  liberty  to  come  and  go  has 
profited  them  little  in  this  sharp  critic's 
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eyes.  "With  all  their  cultivation/' 
he  opines,  "the  American  women  have 
no  real  intellectual  interests,  but  only 
intellectual  fads;  and  while  they  cer- 
tainly think  a  great  deal,  they  reflect 
little,  or  not  at  all.  The  inventions  and 
improvements  which  have  made  their 
household  work  easy  have  left  them, 
with  their  quickened  intelligences,  the 
prey  of  the  trivialities  which  engross 
the  European  women,  and  which  have 
formed  the  life  of  the  sex  hitherto  in 
every  country  where  women  have  an  eco- 
nomical and  social  freedom  without  the 
political  freedom  that  alone  can  give  it  dig- 
nity and  import.  ...  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  they  arc  romantic  and  heroic,  or  that 
they  would  go  to  the  stake  for  a  principle, 
if  they  could  find  one ;  but  they  have  not 
much  more  perspective  than  children,  and 
their  reading  and  their  talk  about  reading 
seem  not  to  have  broadened  their  mental 
horizons." 

Mr.  Homos  the  social  philosopher  is 
more  interesting,  helpful  and  suggestive 
to  us  than  is  Mrs.  Homos  the  Altrurian 
enthusiast.    Hers  is  the  headlong  lust  of 


prosclytism  of  the  convert.  She  admires 
and  praises  without  qualification ;  in  fact, 
she  finds  nothing  to  criticise  in  that  coun- 
try of  happiness,  though  its  leaders  are 
confident  of  never-ending  progress.  This 
is  not  a  modern  scientifically  socialistic 
commonwealth,  but  an  ideal  state,  the 
dream  of  the  ages,  in  which  not  merely  a 
social  and  economic  system,  but  human 
nature  itself,  will  be  raised  to  a  condition 
of  approximate  perfection.  It  is  the 
dream  of  a  Plato,  a  More,  a  Morris,  a 
Howells — nay,  more,  it  is  the  dream  of 
the  realisation  of  peace  on  earth,  good- 
will toward  all  men,  aspiring  far  above 
the  crass  materialism  of  a  Bellamy  or  the 
sober  Slavic  vision  of  the  world-wide  mir 
of  a  Tolstoy.  Meanwhile  more  sober 
idealists  have  busied  themselves  with 
making  sandals  for  the  dream,  that  its 
feet  may  be  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
when,  having  soared  its  flight,  it  shall 
come  down  to  earth  to  set  about  its  own, 
practical  realisation,  which,  the  sceptics 
have  it,  will  bring  with  it  a  huge  dis- 
illusion. 

A  Schade  van  IVestrum, 
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READERS'  GUIDE  TO  BOOKS 
RECEIVED 

D.  Applcton  and  Company: 

Mother.    By  Maxim  Gorky. 

A  plea  for  human  liberty.  The 
"Mother"  is  the  wife  of  a  drunken  an<l 
degraded  Russian  peasant  whose  only 
son,  Pavel,  bids  fair  to  follow  in  his 
father's  footsteps.  His  mother  is  over- 
come with  horror  at  this  prospect,  and 
by  her  great  love  wins  him  back  to  the 
paths  of  virtue.  He  becomes  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  socialistic  movement  pre- 
vailing in  Russia,  and  incidentally  falls 
in  love  with  a  very  beautiful  Russian 
girl,  whom  he  renounces  in  order  to  give 
his  whole  life  to  the  cause.  Suspicion 
falls  upon  the  "Mother's"  home,  and  it 
is  thoroughly  searched,  though  without 
success.  Later,  Pavel,  with  some  of  his 
comrades,  are  put  in  a  prison,  from 
which  he  makes  his  escape.  On  May  ist, 
with  the  excitement  of  the  mob  at  its 
highest  pitch,  and  the  town  full  of  revo- 


lutionary documents,  with  inflammatory 
speeches  being  made  by  the  leaders,  the 
soldiers  suddenly  appear  and  seize  Pavel. 
From  there  on  the  development  in  the 
character  of  the  "Mother"  is  brought 
about. 

The  Isle  of  Dreams.    By  Myra  Kelly. 

The  story  of  an  ambitious  young 
artist,  a  girl  who  is  evidently  wmning 
both  fame  and  fortune  with  her  pic- 
tures. She  is  invited  to  be  one  of  a 
week-end  party  to  a  beautiful  island  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Her  host,  as  a 
pleasant  surprise,  takes  her  to  his  art 
gallery,  and  there,  to  her  astonishment, 
she  discovers  every  picture  that  she  has 
ever  painted.  Her  self-love  wounded, 
she  goes  away  determined  to  make  good 
her  title  to  renown.  Crossing  to  Paris, 
she  works  hard  at  her  art  tor  a  year 
and  really  succeeds  in  winning  some  of 
the  much-coveted  laurels.  When  she  re- 
returns  to  America  her  lover  is  properly 
subdued  and  ready  and  willing  to  make 
amends,  so  the  book  ends  happily. 
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The  Authors  and  Newspaper  Association: 

Caleb  Conover,  Railroader.    By  Albert  Pay- 
son  Terhune. 

A  novel  with  the  central  figure  a  po- 
litical boss  and  railroad  king,  Caleb 
Conover,  Railroader.  He  dominates  the 
book  from  the  beginning,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  having  ''shrewd,  light  eyes, 
a  humorous  mouth,  ponderous  jaw,  and 
close-cut  reddish  hair."  His  speeches 
are  full  ot  cutting  and  bitter  philosophy, 
but  other  parts  of  the  book  verge  toward 
melodrama. 

Badger: 

Lorenzo  of  Sarzona.    By  Elizabeth  Lewis. 

A  romance  of  love  and  art.  in  which 
the  dramatis  persona  are  Mary  Mor- 
timer, the  heroine,  a  woman  painter, 
grim  Margarita,  her  companion,  and 
Lorenzo,  a  man  of  talent,  who  wanders 
in  and  out  of  their  studio  at  will. 
Lorenzo  loves  Mary,  and  she,  to  a  de- 
gree, returns  it  until  she  finds  out  by 
accident  that  Lorenzo's  former  wife,  who 
was  supposedly  dead,  is  in  reality  alive. 
The  shock  which  follows  this  disclosure 
is  very  much  like  a  relief,  as  Mary  dis- 
covers in  the  end  that  she  loves  another 
man. 

The  Missive.     By  Maud  May  Parker. 

Verses.    By  Charlotte  Whitcomb. 

By  the  Sea.    By  H.  Lavinia  Baily. 

Unseen     Save     of     Solitude.       By     Robert 
Cariveau. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 

The  Case  of  Doctor  Horace.     By  John  H. 
Prentis. 

A  detective  story  working  out  the 
theory  that  the  guilty  conscience  of  a 
criminal  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
discovery  of  crime. 

The  Golden  Hawk.    By  Edith  Rickert. 

A  love  tale  laid  in  Provence.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Mistral,  the  Provengal  poet. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company: 

In  the  Days  of  Goldsmith.    By  Tudor  Jenks. 

A  biography  of  Goldsmith,  in  which 
the  attempt  is  made  to  portray  him  not 
only  as  a  peculiar  genius  of  great  in- 
tellectual power,  but  also  as  one  who 
was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
England's  most  gifted  minds.  Mr.  Jenks 
treats  his  subject  in  an  extremely  sym- 
pathetic manner,  and  presents  to  the 
reader  each  era  in  Goldsmith's  life,  from 
his  childhood  through  years  of  earnest 
struggle  to  final  success. 

The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Life.     By  Felix 
le  Dantec. 

The  second  volume  in  the  New  Knowl- 
edge Series,  introducing  the  mechanical 


theory  of  life.  Professor  le  Dantec  says, 
"The  body  is  a  mechanism  which  in  sub- 
stance, energy,  form  and  movement  pro- 
ceeds absolutely  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  substance." 

Esperanto   in   Twenty  Lessons.     By   C.    S. 
Griffin. 

Educational.  A  grammar  of  the  new 
universal  language,  the  roots  of  which 
are  taken  from  the  component  languages, 
French,  English,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

The  Spirit  of  Nature  Study.    By  Edward  F. 
Bigelow. 

**A  book  of  social  suggestion  and  sym- 
pathy for  all  those  who  love  or  teach 
nature,"  enlarging  on  Thoreau's  thought 
when  he  said,  "There  is  a  little  spring 
in  all  seasons." 

Brcntano's: 

The  Dcmetrian.     By  Ellison  Harding. 

A  novel  of  the  future.  When  the  hero, 
who  has  been  long  asleep,  wakes  up,  he 
finds  society  greatly  changed  and  living 
under  the  regime  of  Collectivism.  The 
main  thread  of  the  story  winds  around 
the  provisional  marriage  theme. 

The  Broadway  Publishing  Company: 

Bixby  of  Boston.     By  John  Tornrose  Fitz- 
gerald. 

An  Arizona  Ranger.    By  Albert  Des  Sulles. 

The  Century  Company: 

The   Training   of   the   Human    Plant.     By 
Luther  Burbank. 

Mr.  Burbank's  many  years  of  research 
into  the  vegetable  plant  life  has  resulted 
in  this  book  on  the  human  plant  He 
advocates  for  the  training  of  a  child  an 
environment  of  love,  diflferentiation  in 
training,  sunshine,  good  air,  nourishing 
food,  and  discusses  in  detail  hereditary 
predestination,  training,  growth,  environ- 
ment, and  character. 

Jerry  Junior.    By  Jean  Webster. 

The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid  in  a 
little  town  in  northern  Italy,  with  Jerry, 
the  hero,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
mother  and  sister.  He  falls  desperately 
in  love  with  Constance,  a  fascinating 
American  girl,  and  in  order  to  be  near 
her  disguises  himself  as  her  donkey 
driver.  Constance  soon  penetrates  his 
disguise,  and  although  he  knows  that  she 
knows  who  he  is.  they  play  the  comedy 
through  to  the  end. 

Robert  H.  Clarke  and  Company: 

The    Mountain    People   of   Kentucky.     By 
William  H.  Ilaney. 

Written  by  a  Kentucky  mountain  man, 
this  book  deals  with  the  mountaineers 
of  that  region,  tells  where  they  came 
from,  who  they  are,  their  social  con- 
ditions, feuds,  industries,  and  education. 
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Anecdotes   peculiar  to  that  region   are 
introduced  in  one  of  the  chapters. 

Robert  Grier  Cooke: 

The  Hidden  Places,  and  Other  Poems.     By 
Alice  Chanler  Brent. 

A  collection  of  poems  containing  "The 
Angelus,"  "I  Wandered  Happy/'  "Wel- 
come the  Years,"  and  "The  Hidden 
Places." 

G.  IV.  Dillingham  and  Company: 

Cinders.    By  Wright  Bauer. 

The  diary  of  a  drummer,  with  seven 
entries. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

Efficient    Democracy.      By    Doctor    W.    H. 
Allen. 

Here  it  is  said  that  not  honesty  alone, 
but  a  combination  of  honesty  and  effi- 
ciency, is  needed  to  attain  results  in 
political,  financial,  and  charitable  affairs. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  Goodness  Fallacy 
it  is  shown  how  impractical  it  is  to  try 
to  measure  our  choice  of  an  officer  by 
any  one  standard  of  goodness,  for  a 
general  definition  of  goodness  cannot  be 
given. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Water  Wonders.    By  Jean  M.  Thompson. 

Telling  in  an  untechnical  way  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Dew,  Frost,  Snow,  Ice, 
and  Rain.  It  is  illustrated  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  photographs. 

Tin  Enamelled   Pottery.     By   Edwin   Atlee 
Barber. 

This  is  considered  an  authoritative 
work  on  pottery,  and  contains  an  his- 
torical sketch,  review  of  the  processes 
through  which  it  undergoes,  and  a 
data  to  make  more  convenient  the 
identification  of  specimens. 

DuMeld  and  Company: 

A  Winged  Victory.    By  R.  M.  Lovett. 

A  family  of  three  motherless  children, 
two  girls  and  a  boy,  a  "no  count"  father, 
who  neglects  them,  and  a  benevolent  old 
aunt,  who  adopts  the  older  girl,  consti- 
tute the  principal  characters.  Dora,  the 
second  daughter,  spends  her  early  life 
in  taking  care  of  her  small  brother  and 
attending  school.  Later  she  succeeds  in 
fascinating  three  men  into  falling  des- 
perately in  love  with  her,  and  marries 
the  least  desirable  one  among  them,  a 
selfish  egotist. 

The  Windfall.    By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 

A  study  of  life  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains.  Narrating  the  fortunes  of 
Hilary  Lloyd,  a  gentleman  showman; 
Clotilda  Pinnott,  who  dances  and  sings 


in  his  little  street  fair;  her  masculine 
relatives,  who  distil  and  sell  illicit  whis- 
key; and  her  wicked  lover,  Eugene 
Brinley,  who  at  first  contemplates 
murder,  but  finally  commits  suicide. 
When  the  elegant  and  wealthy  Mrs. 
Laniston,  with  her  daughter,  niece  and 
son,  and  their  friend,  Mr.  Jardine,  drive 
over  from  a  nearby  town,  the  company 
is  complete. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company: 

Frank  Brown,   Sea  Apprentice.     By  Frank 
T.  Bullen. 

The  scenes  are  laid  at  sea.  It  is  writ- 
ten for  boys  and  contains  lessons  in  sea- 
manship, adventure,  with  quite  a  good 
deal  of  moralising  on  Yankee  brutality 
as  seen  by  one  of  our  English  cousins. 

Forbes  and  Company: 

The  Truth  about  the  Congo.     By  Professor 
Frederick  Starr. 

Thc^'c  articles  have  appeared  previ- 
ou«ily  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  are 
the  result  of  over  a  year's  investigation 
into  the  political  and  social  condition  in 
the  Congo  Free  State.  Professor  Starr 
travelled  over  seven  thousand  miles  and 
visited  at  least  eight  different  tribes  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  througfiout  "darkest 
Africa." 

Funk  and  Wagnalls: 

The  Home  Life  in  Order.     By  A.  F.  Scho- 
field,  M.D. 

Concerning  hygiene  and  the  managing 
of  the  household.  The  organisation  of 
the  human  body  and  its  functions  are 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  which,  though 
untechnical  in  style,  has  a  scientific  basis. 

Balm     in     Gilead.       By     Florence     Morse 
Kingsley. 

One  of  the  Hour  Glass  Series.  This 
novelette  is  a  companion  volume  to  The 
Transfiguration  of  Miss  Philura, 

Between  the  Testaments.    By  David  Gregg. 

Dealing  with  the  lives  and  adventures 
of  the  Jews  during  the  centuries  which 
elapse  between  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

Manual  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric.     By 
Gardiner,  Kittredge  and  Arnold. 

Educational.  The  language  in  its  re- 
lation to  thought  and  the  expression  of 
thought  is  considered.  The  practical 
rather  than  the  theoretical  is  advocated, 
and  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to 
the  forms  of  discourse,  narration,  de- 
scription, exposition  and  argument  A 
specialty  is  made  of  literary  criticism 
and  method. 
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The  Letters  to  a  Painter  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Painting.     By  W.   Ostwald. 
These  letters  first  appeared  during  Ihe 
winter  and  spring  of  1903-04  in  a  Ger- 
man paper,  and  they  advocate  the  em- 
pirical-experimenla!   method   of   art. 
The  Major  Dramas  of  Sheridan,    Edited  by 
George  H.  Nettleton. 

This  edition  of  Sheridan's  works,  in 
the  Athenian  Press  Series,  aims  to  unite 
a  systematic  investigation  of  the  text, 
an  appreciative  study  of  Sheridan's  work 
as  a  dramatist,  and  to  define  his  position 
among  English  dramatists.  The  con- 
tents are  "The  Rivals,"  "The  School 
for  Scandal,"  and  "The  Crilics."  The 
text  is  a  reprint  of  Fraser  Rae's  English 
edition   taken   from   the  original   manu- 

The  Old  Greek  Press: 
The  Uver's  Club.    By  Philelus  Brown. 

A  series  of  essays  depicting  a  club 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  men 
and*  women  who  meet  there  at  stated 
limes  to  discuss  with  each  other  differ- 
ent incidents  and  accidents  pertaining  to 
love.  There  are  chapters  on  the  Con- 
fessions of  a  Flirt,  the  Essence  of  the 
Tender  Passion,  and  Ihe  Infection  of 
Mary  Ann. 

Harper's: 

Nature's  Craftsmen.    By  Henry  C.  McCook. 
A  collection  of  nature  articles  which 
have    appeared    in    Harper's    Magazine 
during  the  past  few  years  and  arc  here 
presented  in  a  form  for  permanent  pub- 
lication.   Especial  consideration  is  given 
to   the   picturesque    and    uncommon    in 
insect  life,  and  although  it  is  not  encum- 
bered with  technical  terms,  it  is  treated 
in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner.    Many 
years    spent    m    different   parts    of   the 
United  States  furnish  the  material  neces- 
sary for  these  sketches. 
Strange    Stories    of    the    Revolution.       By 
MoUie  Elliot  Sewall.  Howard  Pyle,  Win- 
throp    Packard,     Percival     Rids  dale    and 

In  the  historical  atmosphere  of  the 
days  of  the  Revolution  these  stories  are 
laid.  They  follow  each  other  in  chron- 
ological order  from  the  events  occur- 
ring immediately  after  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington to  Yorktown.  While  the  book 
is  written  in  the  form  of  fiction,  it  is 
intended  to  convey  to  this  generation  a 
realising  sense  of  what  really  happened 
during  the  Revolution  and  how  the 
Americans  of  that  period  lived. 
The  Friendly  Stars.  By  Martha  Evans  Mar- 
Presented  In  an  unscientific  manner. 
A  story  of  the  stars  for  those  who  know 
nothing  of  lechnie.ll  astrology.     We  are 


told  bow  to  recognise  the  various  stars, 

their  rising  and  setting,  number,  colour 
and  distance,  movement,  and  distinguish- 
ing characterislics.  The  aim  of  the  book 
is  to  establish  a  relation  of  personal 
friendship  with  the  stars. 

To   the   Credit   of   the    Sea.      By   Lawrence 
Mott, 

A  book  lull  of  the  salt  and  savour  of 
the  sea,  Ellison,  "the  best  man  out  of 
Labrador,"  is  magnanimous  enough  not 
only  to  save  twice  the  life  of  his  enemy, 
but  also  both  his  fortune  and  position. 

Manners  and  Social  Usages.    Revised. 

A  code  of  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do  in  regard  to  deportment.     It  contains 
I  almost  any   question   which 


night  : 


1   Ihe  s 


jrld. 


designed  to  be  of  practical  use  to  the 
average  .American  man  or  woman.  The 
titles  of  some  of  Ihe  chapters  are  as 
follows:  Girds  nnd  Qills,  Luncheons. 
Formal  and  Social,  Chaperons  and  Their 
Duties,  and  English  Social  Usages. 

Ferdinand  Magellan.    By  Frederick  A,  Ober. 
Magellan's  life  and  voyages  are  ex- 
ploited  in    this  volume,    which    makes 
prominent  the  expedition  discovering  the 
straits    of    Magellan.    Guam,    and    the 
Philippines, 
The  Sub-stancc  of  Failh  Allied  with  Science. 
By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

A   philosophical   attempt  to  show  the 
complete  harmony  between  science  and 
religion    based    on    the    "new    thought" 
idea. 
Strange  Stories  of  Colonial  Days.    By  Fran- 
cis Stern  Palmer.  Hezekiah  Bulterworth, 
Francis  S,  Drake,  G.  T.  Ferris  and  others. 
A  scries  of  pictures  on  life  and  adven- 
ture.    The  mighty  deeds  of  Pontiae  are 
chronicled.  King  Philip's  War,  and  the 
Dutch  on  Long  Island. 

The  Princess.    By  Margaret  Potter. 

The  scene  is  Russia.  Among  the  char- 
acters are  the  C^ar.  the  Ctarina,  the 
Dowager  Empress,  the  Chief  of  Police, 
Dc  Windt.  Vitrov.  nearly  all  the  Grand 
Dukes  and  Duchesses  and  Ihe  spirit  of 
Ivan  Gregoriam. 

The  Invader.    By  Margaret  L  Woods. 
Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number, 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company: 
The    Making    of    English    Literature,      By 
William  H.  Crawshaw. 

Written  for  the  use  of  students  and 
general  readers  and  intended  to  be  an 
Introduction  to  English  literature  in  gen- 
eral. Biographical  details  are  given  and 
an  outline  o£  historical  facts  and  move- 
ments arc  furnished  in  the  appendix. 
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Hcinetnann: 

On  the  Death  of  Monna  Laura.    By  Fran- 
cesco Petrarca. 

Rendered  into  English  by  Agnes 
Tobin.    Verse. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

As  The  Hague  Ordains. 

This  work  professes  to  be  "the  diary 
of  a  Russian  prisoner's  wife  in  Japan," 
but  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man. 
The  principal  purpose  of  the  book  is 
to  tell  the  world  in  how  civilised  a  way 
the  Russian  prisoners  were  treated  in 
Japan.  They  were  allowed  a  liberty  of 
discussion  that  they  had  never  enjoyed  at 
home,  and  they  freely  read  such  litera- 
ture as  would  have  been  immediately 
suppressed  in  Russia. 

A  Caddie  of  St.  Andrews.    By  Gilbert  Wat- 
son. 

A  London  critic  has  called  this  story 
"an  epic  of  the  golf  links."  With  the 
famous  golf  links  of  St.  Andrews  as  the 
background,  and  the  Skipper,  otherwise 
Geordie  Grieg,  as  the  principal  character, 
the  tale  moves  along  quite  vigorously 
and  enthusiastically.  Wayward  Skipper 
was  once  a  fisherman  and  is  ever  in 
search  of  adventure. 

Goethe's   Faust.     Edited   with   introduction 
and  notes  by  Julius  Gocbel. 

A  new  edition  of  Faust,  which  is  the 
result  of  many  years  of  study  and  re- 
search. Some  new  discoveries  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Faust  story  and  Goethe's 
literary  sources  are  included  so  as  to  en- 
lighten many  passages  which  have  thus 
far  baffled  all  interpreters. 

Making  a  Newspaper.    By  John  L.  Given. 
Mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Growth.    By  Graham  Travers. 

A  novel  of  contrasts  peopled  with 
Scotch  theologs  and  fascinating  women 
of  the  world. 

Le  Cid,  Horace,  and  Polyeucte.    By  Pierre 
Comeille. 

A  companion  volume  agreeing  in  plan 
and  arrangement  to  Warren's  Racine 
following  the  text  of  Marty  Laveaux. 

Houghton,  MiiHin  and  Company: 

Practical  Guides  for  Authors.    By  William 
Stone  Booth. 

Clearing  up  some  of  the  questions  and 
difficulties  which  arise  between  the 
author  and  the  publisher.  The  publish- 
ers are  glad  to  do  their  best  for  the 
authors,  as  naturally  the  prosperity  of 
the  author  means  the  prosperity  of  the 
publisher. 


The   Life   and   Letters   of   Charles   Russell 
Lowell.     By  Edward  W.  Emerson. 

A  reflection  of  the  Union  feeling 
towards  the  South  during  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  illustrated  by  four  portraits  of 
Mr.  Lowell. 

The  Price  of  Silence.    By  M.  E.  M.  Davis. 

In  the  prelude  the  looting  of  the  man- 
sion of  Madame  Nemours  de  Laussan 
by  Federal  officers  and  their  men  is  de- 
scribed. Among  other  valuables,  they 
carry  off  a  casket  containing  valuable 
family  documents.  In  the  interval  which 
follows  to  the  next  chapter  a  generation 
is  skipped  and  the  story  has  to  do  with 
the  grand-niece  of  Madame  de  Laussan, 
Noeme  Carrington,  and  the  son  of  the 
officer  Cortland,  who  carried  off  the  let- 
ters. He  uses  the  letter,  which  hints 
that  Noeme  is  descended  from  gens  de 
couleur  to  force  her  into  an  unwilling 
marriage  with  him.  However,  towards 
the  last,  his  evil  plans  are  frustrated  and 
Noeme's  purity  of  origin  is  proven. 

German     Ideals     of     To-day.       By     Kuno 
Francke. 

Essays  and  sketches  of  the  higher  life 
in  modern  Germany  portraying  the  psy- 
chology of  the  German  national  mind. 
All  of  the  papers  except  one  have  ap- 
peared previously  in  magazines. 

The  Arthur  of  the  English  Poets.    By  How- 
ard Maynadier. 

The  outcome  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Arthurian  legends,  giving  their  ori- 
gin, development  and  history,  which  was 
delivered  at  Radcliffe  in  the  spring  of 
1900. 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company: 

Half  Hours  in  Southern  History.    By  Lesslie 
Hall,  Ph.D. 

Written  by  a  Southerner,  a  statement 
of  the  South's  stand  during  the  Civil 
War.  It  portrays  Southern  civilisation 
during  the  two  generations  in  which  the 
author  lived. 

Mitchell   Kennerley: 
The  Lords   of  the   Ghostland.     By  Edgar 
Saltus. 

An  epigrammatic  history  on  the  re- 
ligious sense  in  mankind.  As  "Historia 
Amoris"  had  to  do  with  the  erotic  sense, 
"Historia  Deorum"  deals  most  especially 
with  the  religious.  It  is  essentially  a 
treatise  on  the  spiritual  essence  of  the 
different  religions,  a  genealogy  of  the 
divine. 


Charles  H.  Kerr: 

The  Rise  of  the  American  Proletarian. 
Austin  Lewis. 


By 


One  of  the  International  Library  of 
Social  Science.     Here  it  is  stated  that 
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the  proletarian,  though  a  new  fact  in 
American  political  life,  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  The  object  is  "to  show  briefly 
the  causes  of  the  origin  of  this  proleta- 
rian class  in  the  United  States  and  to 
describe  the  mode  in  which  it  has  made 
its  existence  manifest  up  to  the  present 
time." 

The  Jewish  Publication  Society: 

Simon  Eichelkatz,  the  Patriarch.    By  Ulrich 
Frank. 

Two  stories  of  Jewish  life  translated 
from  the  German  with  a  glossary. 

Laird  and  Lee: 

Inside  Facts  of  Pugilism.    By  George  Siler. 

Consisting  of  descriptions  of  early 
battles  in  the  ring,  old-time  boxing, 
rules  of  the  game  and  some  of  the 
queer  decisions  made  by  referees.  It  is 
illustrated  by  reproductions  of  pen 
sketches  of  famous  fistic  battles  and 
portraits  of  champions  and  ex-cham- 
pions. 

John  J^anc  and  Company: 

Woven  of  Dreams.    By  Blanche  Shoemaker. 

Verse.  By  the  author  of  "The  Song 
of  Youth." 


Lip  pine  ott: 

Four  Seasons  in  the  Garden. 
Rexford. 


By  Eben  E. 


Containing  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  gardening  subject.  Special  at- 
tention IS  devoted  to  the  use  of  plants 
in  the  household  and  as  table  decora- 
tions. 

Landscape  Painting.    By  Alfred  East. 

The  writer  and  illustrator  of  these 
pages  endeavours  to  place  the  art  student 
in  a  closer  touch  with  nature.  He  writes 
with  the  supposition  that  the  reader  has 
at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
first  principles  of  drawing. 

Skat.    By  A.  Elizabeth  Wager-Smith. 

This  primer  is  intended  to  introduce 
the  German  card  game  "Skat"  to  be- 
ginners. It  is  said  to  offer  a  wider  field 
for  the  intellect  and  a  more  unlimited 
opportunity  for  strategic  play  than  any 
other  card  game  in  existence,  not  ex- 
cepting whist. 

The  MacWhirtir  Sketch  Book.  With  an  in- 
troduction by  Edwin  Bale. 

Reproductions  in  colour  and  pencil 
from  the  sketch  book  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Whirtir are  found  in  this  interesting 
volume. 

The  Old  Engravers  of  England  in  Their 
Relation  to  Contemporary  Art  and  Life. 
By  Malcolm  C.  Salaman. 

Tracing  the  art  of  copperplate  engrav- 


ing in  England  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth.  The  earliest  known  engrav- 
ing issued  by  a  native  artist  is  "Eliza 
Triumphans"  in  1589. 

I  At  tie,  Broijn  and  Company: 

Jenifer.    By  Lucy  Meacham  Thruston. 

Jenifer,  in  starting  life,  is  handicapped 
by  poverty  and  dependent  on  his  own 
efforts  to  make  a  living.  He  discovers 
a  valuable  deposit  of  kaolin  and  buys  the 
land  from  the  owner,  who  does  not  know 
its  true  value.  After  Jenifer  has  made 
his  fortune  and  had  a  chance  to  review 
his  past  life,  his  conscience,  so  long 
dormant,  troubles  him  and  he  makes 
restitution  to  the  people  whom  he  has 
injured. 

The  Castle  of  Doubt.    By  John  H.  Whitson. 

Amusing  complications  are  brought 
about  in  an  unusual  way.  A  young  man 
finds  himself  identified  as  the  husband 
of  a  very  pretty  girl  whom  he  feels  sure 
he  has  never  even  seen. 

Under  the  Harrow.     By  Ellis  Meredith. 

Dealing  with  the  euthanasia  theory  of 
permissible  suicide,  this  book  presents  a 
problem.  It  is  the  story  of  the  lives  of 
five  or  six  young  people  and  their  strug- 
gle for  success  in  New  York. 

Ackroyd  of  the  Faculty.     By  Anna  Chapin 
Ray. 

Ackroyd  is  born  and  brought  up  in 
adversity.  He  forces  his  way  steadily  up 
until  he  becomes  one  of  the  faculty  in 
a  leading  American  college.  He  falls  in 
love  with  the  President's  daughter,  Con- 
stance, and  saves  her  brother,  who  has 
absconded  with  the  fraternity  funds, 
from  disgrace.  In  a  railroad  accident  he 
nearly  loses  his  life,  but  eventually  re- 
covers and  marries  Constance. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

Woman  in  All  Ages.    By  James  Donaldson. 

A  dissertation  on  the  various  ideals 
regarding  women  during  the  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  early  Christian  era.  The  Spar- 
tan, the  Athenian,  the  Roman,  and  the 
early  Christian  women  and  their  differ- 
ent standings  in  the  community  are  dis- 
cussed. It  is  said,  "One  woman  is  a 
philosopher  and  one  is  an  enemy  to 
philosophy;  one  woman  has  spirit  and 
one  is  without  spirit.  All  the  pursuits 
of  men  are  the  pursuits  of  women,  and 
in  all  of  them  woman  is  only  the  lesser 
man." 

Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard: 

The  Diamond  Key.    By  Alvah  Milton  Kerr. 

Telling  how  twelve  men  by  deeds  of 
conspicuous  bravery  win  that  tmdge  of 
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honour  among  railroad  men,  the  dia- 
mond key.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  Colorado  and  Ari- 
zona. 

John  Luce  and  Company: 

The  First  True  Gentleman.     With  an  intro- 
duction by  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

An  essay  by  an  anonymous  author, 
taking  for  his  text  that  beautiful  passage 
from  the  Elisabethan  poet,  Thomas 
Decker,  in  which  he  said  of  Jesus,  "that 
He  was  the  first  true  gentleman  that 
ever  breathed." 

Macmillan: 

Classroom  Management.    By  William  Chan- 
dler Bagley. 

This  book  concerns  the  principles  and 
technique  of  classroom  management,  and 
is  for  the  use  of  pupils  of  education  in 
universities,  training  and  normal  schools 
who  are  equipping  themselves  for  class- 
room teaching,  particularly  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades. 

The  New  Theology.    By  J.  R.  Campbell. 

This  monograph  is  intended  to  set 
forth  in  a  methodical  and  comprehensive 
style  the  new  theological  ideas  that  are 
abroad  to-day,  in  introducing  which  the 
author  says,  "The  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  new  theology  are  as  old  as 
religion." 

The  Short  Story.    By  EVelyn  May  Allbright. 

On  the  analysis  of  style  and  construc- 
tion of  the  short  story,  and  although  no 
following  of  rules  will  ever  make  a  suc- 
cessful short  story,  this  book  will  eluci- 
date to  a  great  degree  the  technique  of 
fiction. 

A  Victor  of  Salamis.     By  William  Stearns 
Davis. 

Taking  the  reader  back  to  the  times 
of  the  Isthmian  g.imcs.  the  atmosphere 
bright  "with  the  glory  that  was  Greece." 
The  hero,  a  young  athlete,  successfully 
meets  all  champions.  Later  he  is  driven 
by  enemies  from  Athens  to  Persia  at  the 
time  when  the  power  of  Xerxes  was  at 
its  height,  and  all  thought  is  turned 
toward  the  conquest  of  Greece.  At  the 
battle  of  Salamis  the  hero  wins  and  re- 
deems his  name. 

Economics.    By  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  Ph.D. 

A  reprint  with  many  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive additions.  It  is  intended  to  be 
a  complete  manual  for  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  covers  the  entire  field  of  political 
economy. 

The  Spirit  of  American  Government     By 
J.  Allen  Smith. 

Tracing  the  influence  "of  our  constitu- 


tional system  upon  the  political  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  this  country." 

Ghetto  Comedies.     By  Israel  Zangwill. 
Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

The  Birth  of  the  Nation.    By  Mrs.  Roger  A. 
Pryor. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1600,  Avith  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Vespucci,  it  de- 
scribes in  succession  the  appearance  of 
the  new  country,  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
great  patriotism  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Shakespeare.     By  Walter  Raleigh. 

One  of  the  English  Men  of  Letters 
series. 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Company: 

The  Master  of  Stair.    By  Marjorie  Bowen. 
Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  Princess  Virginia.    By  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

Mentioned  elsewhere. 

A  Night  in  Avignon.    By  Cale  Young  Rue. 

A  play  in  blank  verse.  It  has  to  do 
with  one  night  in  the  life  of  Petrarch, 
the  famous  Italian  poet. 

The  Croj^lcy  Master.    By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Mentioned  elsewhere. 

The  Smiths.    By  Kebble  Howard. 

The  annals  of  a  young  couple  living 
in  the  suburbs,  their  daily  joys  and  sor- 
rows, comforts  and  discomforts,  will  ap- 
peal to  the  average  suburbanite. 

The  Siamese  Cat.     By  Henry  Milner  Ride- 
out. 

A  love  story  brimming  over  with  ro- 
mance and  mystery.  A  young  American 
girl  travelling  in  the  far  East  with  her 
aunt  determines  to  buy  one  of  those 
strange  felines,  the  Siamese  cat,  and  on 
its  purchase  there  ensue  all  kinds  of  ex- 
citing complications. 

The  Trimmed  Lamp  and  Other  Stories  of 
the  Four  Million.    By  O.  Henry. 

Twenty-five  stories  are  contained  in 
this  collection,  dealing  mainly  with  life 
in  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

The   Great    American    Pic   Company.     By 
Ellis  Parker  Butler. 

A  successor  to  Pigs  Is  Pigs,  It  tells 
of  the  dreams  of  two  old  men  who  plan 
to  comer  all  the  pies  in  circulation  into 
a  combination  to  be  known  as  "The 
Great  American  Pie  Company.' 
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A.  C.  McClurg: 

Hawaiian     Folk     Talcs.      By    Thomas    G. 
Thrum. 

Containing  '* Legends  Resembling  Old 
Testament  History,"  "Peli  and  the 
Deluge,"  and  "A  Visit  to  the  Spirit 
Und." 

The    Missions   of    California   and    the    Old 
Southwest.     By  Jesse  S.  Hildrup. 

A  brief  account  of  the  missions  and 
settlements  illustrated  by  half-tone 
plates.  The  missions,  which  will  interest 
especially  travellers  from  the  East,  stand 
as  monuments  to  the  departed  Spanish 
rule. 


The  Ncale  Publishing  Compuny: 

Tales  of  a  Warrior.    By  Charles  Richardson. 

A  collection  of  stories  being  "San- 
guine but  not  Sanguinary  for  Old-Time 
People,"  and  containing,  among  others, 
-The  Requital,"  "The  Old  General, 
and  "Old  Major  Beverly." 


yt 


The  Chancellorsville  Campaign  Frederick- 
burg  to  Salem  Church.  By  Charles  Rich- 
ardson. 

It  is  said  that  "The  Campaign  of 
Chancellorsville"  was  an  epic  poem 
written  on  the  fair  brow  of  Virginia  in 
the  mingled  blood  of  the  sons  of  the 
eleven  Confederate  sisters.  And  sad 
also  it  is  to  tell  that  in  every  State  of 
the  l-nion.  from  Maine  to  Minnesota, 
there  were  many  mothers  weeping  for 
their  sons  who  lay  forever  on  Virginia's 
sanguinary  lap." 

The  ^fonk  and  the  Hangman's  Daughter. 
By  Ambrose  Bierce  and  G.  A.  Danziger. 

The  foundation  for  this  romance  is 
an  old  manuscript  found  in  the  Francis- 
can Monastery  at  Berchtesgartcn.  Bava- 
ria. Benedicta  is  a  child,  beautiful  and 
good,  yet  shumied  by  the  public  because 
of  her  father's  terrible  trade.  When  she 
grows  up  the  young  monk,  Ambrosius, 
pities  her  first  for  her  soul's  sake  and 
then  loves  her  for  her  own. 

With  the  Tourist  Tide.  By  Arthur  B. 
Cooke. 

An  account  of  the  route  of  travel  pur- 
sued by  a  party  beginning  with  the 
ocean  voyage  by  w^ay  of  Azores  and 
Gibraltar,  on  to  the  buried  city  of  Pom- 
pei.  Rome,  Florence,  sunny  Italy,  a  week 
in  Paris,  then  Cambridge  and  the  coun- 
try of  Walter  Scott.  After  visiting  the 
English  lake  country  the  return  is  made 
by  way  of  Newfoundland. 


Oxford  University  Press: 

English    Metrists    in    the    Eighteenth    and 
Nineteenth  Centuries.    By  T.  S.  Osmond. 

This  sketch  of  English  Prosodical 
Criticism  was  intended  in  the  beginning 
as  an  appendix  to  the  Study  of  Metre. 
Now,  however,  the  volume  is  complete 
in  itself,  as  it  contains  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  real  criticism  of  Prosody.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  follow  up  care- 
fully the  gradual  development  of  the 
sounder  views  about  verse  structure  and 
the  works  which  influenced  this  develop- 
ment are  considered  at  greater  length. 


Poet  Lore  Company: 

Ode  to  the  Russian  People.    By  John  Scholl. 
Verse. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

The  Epic  of  Paradise  Lost.     By  Marianna 
Woodhull. 

Twelve  essays  embodying  the  idea 
that  in  Milton's  love  of  nature  may  be 
found  the  secret  of  his  epical  attitude 
and  unusual  poetical  force. 

A  History  of  Comparative  Literature.     By 
Frederick  Loliee. 

A  large  subject  treated  briefly.  It 
points  out  plainly  the  origin,  progress 
and  interdependence  of  the  world's  lit- 
erary developments.  A  happy  medium 
between  generalisation  and  minute  detail 
is  attained,  and  the  summaries  are  as  in- 
structive as  they  are  concise. 

Beside  Still  Waters.    By  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson. 

Written  by  the  author  of  The  Upton 
Letters  and  From  a  College  Window, 
Its  intention  is  to  win  men  to  the  joys 
of  peaceful  work,  the  simple  life  and 
quiet  friendships. 

Dante  and  His  Italy.    By  I^nsdale  Ragg. 

Not  intended  as  a  biography  of  the 
"Divine  Poet,"  but  rather  it  is  a  sincere 
attempt  to  portray  the  life  of  Dante's 
time,  and  to  regard  from  Dante's  eyes 
the  world  of  the  Trecento. 

The   Letters   of   One.     By    Charles   Hare 
Plunkett. 

The  revelation  of  a  peculiar  tempera- 
ment. There  is  a  young  man  who  is 
very  much  in  love,  yet  at  the  same  time 
he  tells  the  lady  that  he  cannot  marry 
her  for  two  reasons:  that  in  doing  so 
she  would  interfere  with  both  his  ambi- 
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tion  and  his  art,  for  if  he  marry  her  he 
would  feel  obliged  to  devote  himself  to 
her  happiness  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
whereas  he  has  already  promised  him- 
self to  his  art.  He  loves  her  because  he 
renounces  her,  and  renounces  her  be- 
cause he  loves  her. 

The  Friends  of  Voltaire.     By  S.  G.  Tallen- 
tyre. 

Delineating  the  faults,  the  virtues,  and 
the  love  affairs  of  Voltaire's  most  inti- 
mate friends.  The  peculiarities  and  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  men 
who  paved  the  way  for  that  momentous 
event,  the  French  Revolution,  are  dis- 
sected in  these  pages. 

How  to  Find  Happyland.    By  Jasmine  Stone 
van  Dresser. 

A  book  of  children's  stories. 

Switzerland    and    Its    People.      Written   by 
Clarence  Rook.     Painted  by  Effie  Jardine. 

Taking  up  "Swiss  Patriotism,"  "The 
Swiss  Government,"  and  "Some  Literary 
Associations,"   with   coloured   plates  on 
The   Wetterhorn    from   Grundelwald," 
Lucerne."  "The  Old  Bridge,"  "Spring 
Flowers  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,"  and 
The  Rhine  at  Basil." 


it 
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Alcohol.  The  Sanction  for  Its  Use  Scien- 
tifically Established  and  Popularly  Ex- 
pounded by  a  Physiologist.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Dr.  J.  Starke. 

The  Union  Cause  in  Kentucky.  By  Captain 
Thomas  Speed. 

A  chronicle  concerning  the  various  ef- 
forts made  by  the  Federal  sympathisers 
before  the  Civil  War  to  compel  Ken- 
tucky to  remain  in  the  Union. 

The  Censorship  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
And  Its  Influence  Upon  the  Production 
and  Distribution  of  Literature.  By  George 
Haven  Putnam. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  Expur- 
gatory  and  Prohibitory  Indexes,  together 
with  some  consideration  of  the  effects  of 
Protestant  Censorship  and  of  Censorship 
by  the  State. 


The  Rebtnan  Company: 

Dining  and  Its  Amenities.    By  a  Lover  of 
Good  Cheer. 

In  the  preface  the  author  says:  "The 
papers  embodied  in  this  work  were  orig- 
inally read  before  an  association  of  pro- 
fessional men  who  met  monthly  for 
diversion  and  reflection,  during  which 
were  discussed  many  questions  relating 


to  letters,  science  and  art,  besides  those 
pertaining  to  alimentation." 

The  Samurai  Press: 

The  Dust  Which  Is  God.    By  Ralph  Strauss. 

Considering  the  problems  of  modern 
philosophy  from  the  esoteric  and  spirit- 
ual standpoint,  this  is  an  attempt  to  solve 
certain  transcendental  problems. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company: 

Guide   Books  to  English.     By  Gilbert  and 
Harris. 

Educational.  Consisting  of  a  course 
of  language  lessons  and  a  grammar. 

Through  France  and  the  French  Syntax.  By 
Robert  Louis  Sanderson. 

A  book  of  French  composition,  the 
real  object  of  which  is  to  teach  the  stu- 
dent to  think  in  good  idiomatic  French 
instead  of  first  thinking  in  English  and 
then  trying  to  express  himself  correctly 
in  French. 

Scribner^s: 

Outdoors.    By  Ernest  McGaflFey. 

Mr.  McGaflFey  writes  with  an  intimate 
0  knowledge  of  nature  in  her  diflFerent 
moods.  In  describing  the  marshes  he 
says :  "In  spite  of  life,  light,  and  colour, 
the  keynote  of  the  marsh  is  its  extreme 
sense  of  loneliness — above  the  reeds 
there  is  a  level  sea  of  silence." 

The  Tragedy  of  the  Caesars.    By  S.  Baring 
Gould. 

The  author  spent  two  successive 
winters  in  Rome,  and  there  gathered  the 
material  for  this  biography  on  the  seven 
greatest  Caesars. 

Apollo.     An  illustrated  Manual  of  History 
throughout  the  Ages.     By  S.  Reinach. 

A  corrected  and  revised  edition,  being 
entirely  reset.  It  contains  six  hundred 
reproductions  of  all  the  famous  pictures 
from  the  origin  of  art  down  through 
the  nineteenth  century. 

A  Short  History  of  the  American  Navy.   By 
John  R.  Spears. 

This  history  has  been  officially  adopted 
as  the  standard  short  history  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  part  the  navy 
has  taken  in  the  making  of  history  is 
set  forth  here  in  a  temperate  manner. 

Antonio  Pollaiuolo.    By  Maud  Cruttwell. 

Pollaiuolo,  it  is  said,  did 'more  to  pave 
the  way  for  Leonardo  and  Michelangelo 
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than  any  other  artist  of  his  time.  This 
is  the  first  ])Ook  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished dealing  with  his  achievements, 
and  Miss  Cruttwell  has  in  it  definitely 
defined  Pollaiiiolo's  place  as  painter, 
sculptor,  draughtsman,  designer  and  en- 
graver. 

The  Veiled  Lady  and  Other  Men  and 
Women.    By  F.  Ilopkinson  Smith. 

Romance  and  adventure  in  IIr)lland. 
Venice  and  New  York.  The  Veiled 
I^dy  of  Stambniil  is  a  beautiful  Vene- 
tian whose  love  affairs  become  matters 
of  moment  to  the  community.  Others 
concern  a  New  England  girl  with  a 
conscience,  a  prim  lady  of  uncertan  age, 
and  "Muggles." 

Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman,  Smoke,  Virgin 
Soil,  The  Jew  and  Other  Stories,  On  the 
Eve,  Rudin  and  King  Lear,  of  the  Steppes, 
A  Nobleman's  Nest.  Fathers  and  Children. 
By  Ivan  TurgenicfT.  Translated  by  Isabel 
Florence  Ilapgood. 

The  first  eight  volumes  of  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Ivan  Turgenieff. 
translated  directly  from  the  Russian  by 
Miss  Ilapgood.  who  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  that  language. 

Military  Memoirs  of  a  Confederate.  By 
E.  P.  Alexander. 

This  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  books  on  the  Civil  War. 
consisting  as  it  does  of  the  reminiscences 
and  anecdotes  of  a  man  who  was  chief 
of  the  ordnance  in  the  army  of  North- 
ern Virginia.  Primarily,  the  book  is  a 
criticism  of  war  on  both  the  Confederate 
and  Federal  sides. 

Prophet's  Landing.     By  Edwin  Asa  Dix. 

The  development  of  a  capable  enter- 
prising man  in  a  New  England  village 
is  told  here.  The  figure  of  the  Prophet 
d(Mninates  this  tale,  which  also  contains 
a  great  deal  of  every-day  philosophy 
•  and  an  exposition  of  the  business  meth- 
ods of  to-day  and  their  effect. 

Spanish  Explorers  in  the  Southern  United 
States.       Edited  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson. 

The  second  in  a  dozen  volumes  which 
are  to  appear  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  It 
deals  with  the  memorable  journey  of 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  across  the  continent 
1528-43,  and  is  supplemented  by  Cas- 
tenado*s  and  Coronado's  expedition.  It 
contains  a  thorough  editing  and  index- 
ing. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  for  the  six  most  pop- 


ular new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  ist  of  April  and  the  ist  of  May: 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN 

1.  Three  Men  and  a  Maid.    Frascr.     (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Brass  Bowl.     Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Captain  of  the  Kansas.  Tracy.  (Qode.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Running  Water.    Mason.  (Century.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Mystics.    Thurston.    (Harper.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.    Klein.    (Dilling- 

ham.) $1.50. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN 

1.  The  Flyers.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Hilma.    Eldridge.     (Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Penalty.    Begbie.  (Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Ladv  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00. 

6.  Three  Men  and  a  Maid.    Eraser.     (Qode.) 

$1.50. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN 

1.  The  Shulamite.     Askew.  (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Captain  of  the  Kansas.  Tracy.  (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Mystics.   Thurston.    (Harper.)  ^1.50. 

6.  Jo.seph  Vance.     De  Morgan.    (Holt.)  $1.50. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00. 

2.  The  Flyers.     McCutcheon.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. ' 

3.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Mystics.    Thurston.    (Harper.)  $1.25. 

5.  The    Adventuress.      Stanton.     (McBride.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Running  Water.    Mason.    (Century.)  $i.5a 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Veiled  Lady.    Smith.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Far  Horizon.    Malet.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

6.  New    Chronicles    of    Rebecca.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 
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BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  Hilma.    Eldridge.  (Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Flyers.     McCiitcheon.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The    Adventuress.      Stanton.      (McBride.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Mystics.    Thurston.    (Harper.)  $1.25. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

1.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00. 

2.  The  Cave  Man.    Corbin.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Felicity.    Laughlin.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Quest.    Van  Eeden.     (Luce.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The   Mystics.     Thurston.    (Harper.)   $1.25. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Lonely    I^dy    of    Grosvcnor    Square. 

De  la  Pasture.     (Dutton.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Mystics.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.25. 

4.  Partners  of   Providence.     Stewart.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 

5.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Veiled  Lady.   Smith.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.    Lawson.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Brass  Bowl.     Vance.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Doctor.    Connor.    (Revell.)  $1.50. 

5.  Running  ^yater.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Captain  of  the  Kansas.  Tracy.  (Clode.) 

$1.50. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The    Lonely   Lady   of   Grosvenor    Square. 

De  la  Pasture.     (Dutton.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00. 

3.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  $1.25. 

4.  Aunt  Jane   of    Kentucky.     Hall.      (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Joseph  Vance.    De  Morgan.    (Holt.)  $1.50. 

6.  The    White    Darkness.      Mott.      (Outing.) 

$1.50. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1.  The  Cave  Man.    Corbin.    (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Are  you  a  Bromide?    Burgess.    (Huebsch.) 

50  cents. 

3.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Ladv  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury.) $i.oa 

5.  Langford  of  the  Three  Bars.    Boyles.  (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.50. 

6.  Felicity.     Laughlin.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)   $1.50. 

2.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

3.  Hilma.    Eldridge.  (Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.50. 

4.  Running  Water.    Mason.    (Century.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.    Klein.    (Dilling- 

ham.) $1.50. 

6.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.    Lawson.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

K  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.      Wiggin. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Unseen  Jury.    Root.     (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Turn    of    the    Balance.      Whitlock. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

5.  Aunt  Jane  of   Kentucky.     Hall.      (Little, 

Brown.')  $1.50. 

6.  The    Adventuress.     Stanton.     (McBride.) 

$1.56. 


DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

1.  Langford  of  the  Three  Bars.    Boyles.  (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Jane  Cable.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Iron  Way.    Carr.    (McClurg.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Flyers.    McCutcheon.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

6.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

< Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.    Lawson.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  Running  Water.    Mason.    (Century.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Flyers.    McCutcheon.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $i.5a 

6.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.   (Cen- 

tury.) |i.oa 
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DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  The  Bravs  Bowl.     Vance,   f  Bobbs- Merrill.; 

$1.50. 

2.  New     Chronicles     of     ReJxrcca.       Wiggin. 

( Houghton,    WifiVin.)   $1.25. 

3.  The    Port    of    Mivsing    .Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobb-j-MerriiL;  $1.50. 

4.  Hilma.     Kldridg';.     (iJodd,  Mead.;   $1.50. 

5.  The  I^dy  of  the  Decoration.     Little.     ( Cen- 

tury.; $I,fXj. 

6.  The  My-.tics.     Thurston.      (Harper.;   $1.30. 


INDI.ANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The    Port    of    Mi-»sing    Men.      Nicholson. 

r  Bol^s-Merrill.;  $1.50. 

2.  The  Bras-»  Bowl.     Vance.     (Bobbs- Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Partners   of   Providence.      Stewart.      (Cen- 

tury.; $1.50. 

4.  The  White  Cat.     Burgess.  (Bobbs-Merrill.; 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.; $1.00. 

6.  The    Turn    of    the     Balance.      Whitlock. 

(Bobb.-*- Merrill.;  $1.50. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.;  $1.50. 

2.  The    Turn    of    the     Balance.       Whitlock. 

(Bobbs-Mcrrill.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

4.  Christian  Science.    Twain.    (Harper.)  $175. 

5.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

6.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The  I-adv  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00. 

2.  The  Beloved   Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

4.  Joseph  Vance.    De  Nl organ.     (Holt.)  $1.50. 

5.  Christian  Science.    Twain.  (Harper.)  $1.75. 

6.  I^'ingford  of  the  Three  Bars.    Boylcs.    (Mc- 

Clnrg.)  $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Aunt   Jane   of   Kentucky.      Hall.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

2.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

3.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Flyers.     Mc.Cutcheon.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

5.  Christian  Science.    Twain.    (Harper.)  $1.75. 

6.  The  Veiled  Lady.    Smith.  (Scribncr.)  $1.50. 


MEMPHIS,  TEXN. 

1.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.;  $1.50. 

2.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.    Law  son.     (Double- 

*lay.  Page.;  $1.50. 

3.  The  Iron  Way.    Carr.     (McQurg.)  $i.5a 

4.  Langford  of  the  Three  Bars.    Boyles.  (Mc- 

Clurg.;  $1.50. 

5.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Flyers.     McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

1.  Hilma.     Eldridge.    (Dodd,   Mead.)  $i.5a 

2.  The   Brass  Bowl.     Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.;  $1.50. 

3.  The  Flyers.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  White  Cat.    Burgess.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Running  Water.    Mason.   (Century.)  $i.5a 

6.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

1.  The  Bishop  of  Cottontown.    Moore.    (Win- 

ston.) $1.50. 

2.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

3.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.    Lawson.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Running  Water.    Mason.    (Century.)  $i.5a 

5.  Hilma.     Eldridge.  (Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Brass  Bowl.     Vance.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The   Giant's   Strength.     King.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (C^- 

tury.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Mystics.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.25. 

5.  From  a  College  Window.     Benson.     (Put- 

nam.) $1.25. 

6.  Running  Water.    Mason.    (Century.)  $1.50. 


NORFOLK,   VA. 

1.  The  Brass  Bowl.     Vance.     (Bobbs-McrriH 

Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Adventuress.      Stanton.      (McBride.) 

$1.50. 

3.  General  Lee,  1861-65.    Taylor.     (Nusbaum 

Book  Co.)  $2.00. 

4.  Running  Water.    Mason.    (Century.)  $i.sa 

5.  The  White  C:at.    Burgess.  (Bobbs-Merrill) 

$1.50. 

6.  Heart  Throbs.     (Thapple.     (National  Mag- 

azine.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00. 

2.  The  Mystics.    Thurston.  (Harper.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Flyers.     McCutcheon.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Stolen  Throne.     Kauffman.     (Moffatt, 

Yard.)   $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Cruise  of  the  Shining  Light.    Duncan. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  John  Glynn.    Paterson.    (Holt.)  $1.50. 

4.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Dangerville  Inheritance.     Fox-Davies. 

(Lane.)  $1.50. 

6.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Doctor.    Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

4.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

5.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Jane  Cable.     McCutcheon.   (Dodd,   Mead.) 

$1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  Langford  of  the  Three  Bars.    Boyles.  (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Brass  Bowl.     Vance.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Veiled  Lady.    Smith.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

6.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     Lawson.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.    Lawson.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

4.  Before  Adam.    London.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  Hilma.    Eldridge.   (Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Far  Horizon.     Malet.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Veiled  Lady.    Smith.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 


3.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

4.  Fanshawe  of  the  Fifth.    Hilliers.  (McClure, 

Phillips.)  $1.50. 

5.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

6.  Langford  of  the  Three  Bars.    Boyles.    ( Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.50. 

RICHMOND,   VA. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Adventuress.      Stanton.      (McBride.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Brain  and  Personality.    Thompson.  (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.20. 

5.  Half    Hours   in    Southern    History.      Hall. 

(Johnson.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Patriot.    Fogazzaro.  (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  Aunt   Jane   of    Kentucky.      Hall.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Brass  Bowl.     Vance.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Flyers.     McCutcheon.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

5.  Fanshawe  of  the  Fifth.    Hillier.    (McClure, 

Phillips.)   $1.50. 

6.  Partners  of   Providence.     Stewart.      (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH   • 

1.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.    Lawson.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

( Bobbs-Merrill . )    $ i .50. 

3.  The  Mystics.     Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Flyers.     McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

5.  By  the  Light  of  the  Soul.    Freeman.    (Har- 

per.) $1.50. 

6.  The  Jungle.     Sinclair.     (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.50. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

1.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.^  $1.50. 

2.  Christian  Science.    Twain.  (Harper.)  ^1.75. 

3.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

5.  Pigs  is  Pigs.    Butler.     (McClure,  Phillips.) 

50  cents. 

6.  Madame  de  Trcymes.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.00. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Squaw  Man.     Faversham.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
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3.  Sampson   Rock  of  Wall   Street.     Lefevre. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Vancouver's    Discovery    of    Puget    Sound. 

Meamy.     (Macniillan.)  $2.50. 

5.  Second  Generation.     Phillips.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     Lawson.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

1.  The  Doctor.     Connor.      (Re veil.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Second  Generation.     Phillips.    (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

5.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     Lawson.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

6.  Christian  Science.    Twain.  (Harper.)  $1.75. 


3.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Briggs.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Case  of  Dr.  Horace.     Prentiss.    (The 

Musson  Book  Co.)   $1.25. 

5.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Briggs.)  $1.00. 

6.  By  the  Light  of  the  Soul.    Freeman.    (Har- 

per.) $1.50. 


WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 


I. 
2. 

3. 


Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.25. 
The  Mystics.     Thurston.     (Harper.)   $1.00. 
New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.      Wiggin. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

4.  Hilma.     Eldridge.    (Dodd,   Mead.)   $1.25. 

5.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     ((Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  Running  Water.    Mason.  (Century.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.)  $1.00. 

5.  Partners   of  Providence.     Stewart.      (Cen- 

tury.)  $1.50. 

6.  Before  Adam.    London.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The  I^dy  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.00. 

2.  Hilma.     Eldridge.   (Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

4.  Christian  Science.    Twain.  (Harper.)  $1.75. 

5.  The  Brass  Bowl.     Vance.   (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Flyers.     McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

TOLEDO,   OHIO 

1.  The  Flyers.     McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

2.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

3.  Half  a  Rogue.    MacGrath.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Mystics.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Veiled  Lady.    Smith.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

1.  Mr.  Barnes,  American.    Gunter.  (The  Mus- 

son Book  Co.)  $1.25. 

2.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.    Lawson.    (McLeod 

&  Allen.)  $1.25. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  Partners  of   Providence.     Stewart     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 

2.  Beside  the   Still  Waters.     Benson.     (Put- 

nam.) $1.25. 

3.  The   Perfect   Tribute.     Andrews.      (Scrib- 

ner.) 50  cents. 

4.  Ililma.     Eldridge.  (Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Cruise  of  the  Shining  Light.    Duncan. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 


From  the  above  list  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

POINTS 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  m  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

1.  The  Port  of  Missing  Men.    Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50 229 

2.  Running   Water.     Mason.     (Century.) 

$1.50  ,..  133 

3.  New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca.     Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.25 II3 

4.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.     Little. 

(Century.)  $1.00 lOO 

5.  The    Brass    Bowl.      Vance.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50 94 

6.  The    Flyers.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25 
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A    Magazine    of  Literature    and   Life 

JULY,    1907 

CHRONICLE    AND     COMMENT 


It  has  been  a  very  merry  controversy 
that  has  been  vvaj^in^  as  the  resuU  of  the 

magazine  article  inter- 
Mr.  Roosevelt  view  in  which  the  Presi- 
and  the  dent  had  a  characteristic 

Nature  "Fakirs"  fling      at      the       nature 

"fakirs."  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  animal 
story  in  general,  paid  a  few  unctuous 
compliments,  and  singled  out  for  attack 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Ernest  Thompson- 
Seton,  and,  in  particular,  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam J.  Long.  Mr.  Long  has  retorted. 
He  characterises  the  President's  way  of 
attacking  him  as  **a  little  cowardly,  just 
as  when  he  hides  behind  a  tree  and  kills 
three  bull  elks  in  succession,  leaving  their 
carcases  to  rot  in  the  woods."  He  also 
maintains  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  de- 
clared that  he  would  "get  even"  with  him 
for  having  called  him  a  game-killer  rather 
than  a  naturalist,  and  that  this  is  his 
method  of  doing  so.  The  President,  on 
his  side,  professes  indignation  at  the  idea 
of  Mr.  I^ong's  books  being  put  in  the 
hands  of  school  children  l)y  school  au- 
thorities. He  says:  "If  the  child  mind  is 
fed  with  stories  that  are  false  to  nature, 
the  children  will  go  to  the  haunts  of  the 
animal  only  to  meet  with  disappointment. 
The  result  will  be  disbelief  and  the  death 
of  interest." 


Excepting  this  educational  complica- 
tion, which  undoubtedly  has  its  serious 
aspects,  the  entire  question  of  bogus  nat- 
ural history  was  pretty  well  threshed  out 
four  years  ago,  with  Mr.  Burroughs  as 


chief  thresher,  and  Mr.  Long  and  Mr. 
Seton,  the  principal  threshees.  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs has  since  devoted  an  entire  vol- 
ume, Ways  of  Nature,  to  setting  forth  his 
views  and  conclusions  as  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  lower  animals ;  it  should  be 
read  by  everybody  who  is  interested  in 
this  controversy  in  particular  or  in  nat- 
ural history  in  general.  Speaking  of  this 
intelligence,  he  says  (in  the  chapter  What 
Do  Animals  Know  ?)  : 

Animals  take  the  first  step  in  knowledge — 
they  perceive  things  and  discriminate  between 
them ;  but  they  do  not  take  the  second  step — 
combine  them,  analyse  them,  and  form  con- 
cepts and  judgments.  .  .  .  We  may  ascribe 
intelligence  to  the  animals  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  we  ascribe  it  to  a  child,  as  the  per- 
ception of  the  differences  or  of  the  likenesses 
and  the  relations  of  things — that  is,  perceptive 
intelligence,  but  not  reasoning  intelligence.  .  .  . 
If  a  fox  would  bait  poultry  with  corn,  why 
should  he  not,  in  his  wild  state,  bait  mice  and 
squirrels  with  nuts  and  seeds?  Has  a  cat  ever 
been  known  to  bait  a  rat  with  a  piece  of 
cheese  ? 


lliis  is  the  view  all  responsible  natural- 
ists take,  expressly  or  impliedly,  of 
animal  intelligence.  If  children,  adult  or 
juvenile,  nuist  have  animal  stories,  in- 
volving personification,  let  them  read  Kip- 
ling's, which  are  vivid  and  suggestive, 
without  pretending  to  be  *'true" :  or 
William  A.  Eraser's  Sa'  Zada  Talcs:  or, 
better  yet,  his  Moos7i'a,  which  gives  in 
the  form  of  a  story  a  truthful  description 
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of   the  characteristics   of  many   of  our  history.     The  stories  arc  not  at  aU  like 

native  animals.     Mr,   Roosevelt  himself,  his  iiiessafjes  to  Congress.     In  the    ftrst 

in  his  l\imting  stories,  sets  down  a  great  place,  they  are  shorter.    Then,  again,  he 

ileal  of  accurate  and  interesting  natural  docs  not  solemnly  assure  us  that  there  are 
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big  bears  and  little  bears,  old  liears  and 
young  bears;  nor  does  he  admonisb  lis 
that  it  is  our  duty  as  American  citizens 
to  renieinl>er  that  it  would  be  neither 
patriotic  nor  wise  to  attempt  to  brain  a 
very  large  bear  with  a  pahn-leaf  fan.    For 


thirty  years  and  more,  and  always  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  born  naturalist,  who 
is  also  keenly  appreciative  of  the  beauti- 
ful, Mr.  Hurroughs  has  been  writing, 
with  singular  literary  grace  and  direct- 
ness, about  birds  and   animals.     Every 
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one  of  his  dozen  or  fifteen  books  is  well 
worth  reading.  It  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion Thoreaii  or  Coues  or  St.  John  or 
Ridgway  or  Muir  or  Gilbert  White.  And 
of  the  younger  contemporaries  there  are 
Bradford  Torrey  and  Dallas  Lore  Sharp. 
both  charming  writers  and  accnrate  and 
painstaking  observers.  Then  there  are 
Oiive  Thome  Miller.  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright.  William  T.  Hornaday,  Frank  M. 
Chapman.  Daniel  G.  Elliot  and  a  dozen 
others.  All  of  these  are  interesting  and 
authoritative  natural  history  writers,  whn 
do  not  find  nor  make  occasion  for  draw- 
ing upon  their  imaginations,  nor  for  be- 
coming hysterical  or  mawkish  in  writ- 
ing about  animals. 


If  there  is  one  chef  in  the  world  to-day 
of  predominant  reputation  it  is  M.  Escof- 

fier.  Indeed, it  wasKaiser 
A  Wilhelm      himself     who 

Modern  dubbed  him  "the  emperor 

Vatel  of  chefs."     The  way  it 

happened  was  this :  the 
Kaiser  was  to  pass  two  days  on  board  the 
great  Hamburg- American  liner  Amerika 
at  Cuxhaven.  therefore  the  management 
of  the  Carlton  Hotel,  which  maintains  the 
restaurant  on  board  this  vessel,  sent 
M.  Escoffier.  who  is  the  chef  at  the  Carl- 
ton and  Ritz  hotels  in  London,  to  take 


charge  of  the  highly  important  task  of  ' 
providing  the  emperor  with  truly  im-  ' 
periat  fare.  So  well  was  the  royal  diner 
pleased  that  on  leaving  the  ship  he  pre- 
sented the  chef  with  a  scarf  pin  consist- 
ing of  the  imperial  arms  set  about  with 
diamonds.  A  curious  coincidence  came 
out  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween these  two  great  men  in  their  differ- 
ent, departments.  It  seems  that  M.  Es- 
.CSffier.  who  in  1870,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  was  dief 
of  the  general  quarters  of  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
forces  of  the  grandfather  of  the  pfesent 
emperor  at  Metz.  "'If  I  had  only  known 
you  at  that  time,"  said  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
"I  should  have  had  you  set  free!" 
•t 
At  the  opening  of  his  career  M.  Es- 
coffier spent  ten  years  at  the  Moulin 
Rouge,  a  restaurant  of  the  first  class  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  during  the  First  Em- 
pire. After  the  Franco- Prussian  War  he 
was  for  a  time  chef  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 
Monte  Carlo,  and  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
National.  Lucerne,  There  are  veg'  few 
lovers  of  good  living  to-day  who*  have 
not  heard  of  M.  Escoffier,  and  there  are 
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very  few  informed  Americans  who  would 
think  of  visiting  London  without  going 
to  the  Hole!  Carhon  for  at  least  one  din- 
ner prepared  by  this  great  cook.  It  is  he 
more  than  anything  else  that  has  given 
this  hotel  its  international  reputation  and 
made  its  name  synonymous  the  world 
over  with  perfection  of  cuisine. 


In  The  Slim  Princi'ss  Mr.  George  Ade 
has  hecii  guilty  of  writing  a  story  which 
must  he  included  in  that  very  large  school 
of   books    wliich    draw    their    suggestion 


from  The  Prisoner  of  Zcmici.     But  Mr. 
Adc,  in  what  is  apparently  an  a|xilogetic 
spirit,  introduces  liie  ele- 
George  Ade  nicnt  of  burlesque.    This 

in  we  are  ready  to  accept  as 

Zenda  Vein  '•extenuating       circum- 

stances." Frankly.  The 
Slim  Princess  is  worth  reading.  It 
will  furnish  an  hour's  very  passable  en- 
tertainment. The  hero  is  a  young  Ameri- 
can of  engaging  appearance,  whose  chief 
possessions  are  his  cheek,  his  unsur- 
passed command  of  slang,  and  some 
eighteen  millions  of  dollars  of  Pittsburgh 
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origin.  He  seeks  relief  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  Federal  grand  jury  and 
the  attention  of  the  ten-cent  magazines  of 
his  own  land,  which  write  him  up  under 
the  title  of  'The  Shameless  Brigand  of 
Bessemer,"  in  the  Turkish  state  of  Moro- 
venia,  a  country  **in  which  both  the 
mosque  and  the  motor  car  now  occur  in 
the  same  landscape."  The  heroine  is  the 
Princess  Kalora,  the  daughter  of  Count 
Selim  Malagski,  the  Governor-General  of 
Morovenia.  In  spite  of  rare  personal 
charms,  according  to  the  ideas  which  hold 
in  the  Occident,  Kalora's  future  seems  to 
be  hopeless  owing  to  her  inability  to  de- 
velop that  plumpness  which  is  the  very 
basis  of  the  Oriental  idea  of  feminine 
pulchritude.  Now  it  comes  to  pass — but 
we  shall  not  anticipate. 


Ten    years    ago,    when    the    late    Dr. 
Watson  was  in  the  United  States  on  his 

first  triumphant  visit,  he 

was  asked  to  autograph, 

"**Bc  Pitiful"         in  a  book  in  which  many 

literarv  celebrities  had 
written,  the  sentiment 
which  meant  the  most  to  him.  He  wrote : 
**Be  pitiful,  for  every  man  is  fighting  a 
hard  fight."  Now,  to  every  one  whose 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Watson  was  in 
any  degree  personal  this  sentiment  will 
seem  so  well  chosen  and  characteristic 
that  none  other  could  possibly  do.  But 
it  had  more  than  a  personal  significance. 
It  explains  not  only  the  charm  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  work,  but  also  the  limitations 
that  have  been  alleged  against  that  work. 
It  was  comparatively  easy  for  the  gentle- 
man who,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
wrote  The  Unspeakable  Scot  to  wax 
merry  over  what  he  called  *'the  mawkish 
sentimentality  of  Drumtochty  and  its 
people."  It  probably  never  entered  the 
mind  of  George  Douglas  that  when  he 
wrote  The  House  ivith  the  Green  Shut- 
ters he  owed  a  debt — a  debt  of  suggestion, 
at  least — to  the  author  of  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  It  was  not  that 
Dr.  Watson  did  not  see  the  darker  side 
•of  Scotch  life,  and  understand  the  more 
sinister  shadows  of  the  Scotch  character. 
When  The  House  with  the  Green  Shut- 
ters appeared  he  said,  with  a  touch  of 
sadness,  that  he  could  have  drawn  the 


picture  in  darker  lines.  But  to  what  pur- 
pose? Would  any  one  be  the  happier? 
Would  it  not  be  best  to  be  pitiful  ?  Was 
not  every  man  ^'fighting  a  hard  fight"  ? 


A  friend  once  said  of  Dr.  Watson 
that  while  he  had  met  men  who  could 
surpass  him  in  telling  a  single  story,  he 
had  never  found  any  one  with  such  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  humour  and  anecdote 
at  his  constant  command.  Of  him  as  a 
raconteur  it  used  to  be  said  that  in  the 
early  morning  his  stories  were  mostly 
English — stories  of  business  life  and  of 
his  travelling  experiences  in  England ; 
that  about  noontime  he  would  turn  to 
America  and  his  lecturing  tour  there  as 
his  theme :  but  that  in  the  evening,  in  the 
mellowness  of  his  heart,  he  would  indulge 
in  the  broadest  Scotch  dialect.  This  say- 
ing was  characteristic  of  his  broadness 
and  his  variety  of  interests.  His  ca- 
pacity for  work  was  as  great  as  his 
capacity  for  pleasure,  and  very  few  of  the 
professional  literary  men  of  his  day  were 
so  well  equipped  for  the  business  of  writ- 
ing. Not  only  had  he  been  a  close  stu- 
dent of  the  best  English  stylists,  not  only 
did  he  know  his  Thackeray,  Lamb,  Pater, 
Stevenson,  and  Hazlitt,  but  his  range  of 
reading  in  French  literature  had  been 
enormous.  Above  all,  he  delighted  in  Bal- 
zac, whom  he  studied  continuously,  and 
his  last  novel,  Graham  of  Clarerhouse, 
was  suggested  by  the  work  of  the  author 
of  The  Human  Comedy. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
extraordinary  welcome  given  Dr.  Watson 
when  he  last  arrived  in  New  York.  The 
Sunday  morning  that  he  preached  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Church  the  crush  there  was 
terrific.  He  chose  as  his  subject  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  deliv- 
ered a  sermon  of  great  passion  and  power. 
After  the  service  he  was  sought  out  by  a 
reporter  from  one  of  the  New  York 
yellow  newspapers. 

"In  your  sermon  about  the  Prodigal 
Son  this  morning.  Dr.  Watson,"  insisted 
the  reporter,  "you  of  course  had  in  mind 
as  the  two  brothers  young  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  So-and-So,"  mentioning  the 
prisoner  on  trial  in  the  very  scandalous 
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criminal  case  that  was  then  holding  the 
attention  of  the  country, 

"'My  dear  sir,"  said  Dr.  Watson,  "I 
preached  that  sermon  years  before  I  knew 
of  the  existence  of  either  of  the  two." 


Those  who  knew  Dr.  Watson  best  tes- 
tify to  his  lovable  qualities,  his  sympathy 
and  helpfulness.  He  was  a  high-minded 
gentleman  in  the  truest  sense.    His  liter- 


ary success  came  suddenly  and  at  a  time 
in  his  Hfe  when  he  might  easily  have  been 
tempted  to  turn  aside  from  his  vocation 
and  follow  the  new  path  so  plainly  open 
to  him.  But  he  never  hesitated,  but 
went  on  with  the  work  of  his  laborious 
parish  until  failing  health  necessitated  his 
retirement  last  year. 


We  are  acquainted  with  one  pronounced 
pessimist,   who  maintains  defiantly   and 
aggressively  that  he  never 
„  reads    anything    in     the 

_    ?'   „  nature  of  modern  fiction. 

"Except,  of  course,"  he 
adds,  "the  short  stories 
of  W.  W.  Jacobs,  which  certainly  make 
me  laugh."  Now,  this  is  precisely  what 
Major  Arthur  Pendennis  said  of  the  nov- 
els of  Charles  Paul  de  Kock.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  are  of  the  same  mind  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  Yet 
we  do  not  think  that  his  most  ardent  ad- 
mirer, after  having  laid  aside  one  of  his 
books  for  three  days,  would  be  able  to 
give  more  than  the  vaguest  description 
of  the  tales  contained  therein.  To  this  rule 
there  are,  however,  severa!  exceptions. 
"The  Monkey's  Paw."  as  grewsome  a 
story  as  has  appeared  for  years,  was  one. 
The  initial  story  in  the  new  collection, 
which  bears  the  general  title  Short 
Cruises,  is  another.  H  Short  Cruises  had 
no  other  merit,  it  would  be  worth  reading 
f"r  the  delightful  humour  of  "The 
Changeling."  _ 

In  our  opinion.  Governor  Hughes  has 
acted  with  no  less  wisdom  than  courage 

in  refusing  to  sign  the  so- 
Equal  Pay  called  White  Bill,  provid- 
for  Women  jng  that  the  men  and 
Teachers  women  teachers  of  New 

York  City  shall  receive 
exactly  the  same  pay  for  exactly  the  same 
work.  To  the  general  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  irrespective  of  sex, 
we  very  cordially  subscribe.  But  why 
should  the  Legislature  at  .Mbany  force 
thi.';  measure  upon  New  York  City,  while 
declining  to  interfere  with  the  local  school 
svstem  of  anv  other  city,  town,  or  hamlet 
in  the  State.?  Of  course,  the  women  say 
that  all  great  reforms  must  begin  some- 
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where  ratlier  than  everywhere.  This  is 
true  enough ;  but  as  to  the  principle  of 
equal  pay.  why  should  it  go  into  effect  in 
the  one  city  which  pays  its  women  teach- 
ers more  highly  than  they  are  paid  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country  ?  Why  not  be- 
gin in  Buffalo,  or  Syracuse,  or  Hornells- 
ville,  or  White  Plains?  The  reason  is 
ralher  obvious.  The  country  legislators 
are  always  willing  to  impose  upon  New 
York  City  burdens  of  taxation  which  they 
would  never  dare  to  think  of  thrusting 
upon  their  own  locality.  For  that  matter, 
the  question  is  really  national  in  its  impor- 
tance, and  we  should  suppose  that  the 


proper  place  to  begin  was  Philadelphia. 
In  that  remarkable  town,  which  can 
squander  millions  upon  fraudulent  con- 
tracts and  give  away  other  millions  in 
valuable  franchises  for  the  benefit  of 
grafters,  women  teachers  are  wretchedly 
underpaid,  not  only  as  compared  with 
men,  but  as  compared  with  women  in 
other  cities  throughout  the  country.  Fur- 
thermore, teachers  in  Philadelphia  have 
no  fixity  of  tenure.  They  may  be  ap- 
pointed or  dismissed  at  the  whim  of  a 
supervisor ;  and  altogether,  the  conditions 
there  are  utterly  destructive  of  personal 
dignity  and  self-respect. 
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The  question  of  ecjiial  pay  for  teachers 
brings  lo  mind  a  very  serious  problem 
which  is  hkely  in  the  future  to  cause  grave 
concern.  This  problem  concerns  the  in- 
herent evil  of  a  civil  service  in  the  several 
States.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  not 
only  teachers,  hut  firemen,  policemen,  and 
other  persons  in  the  public  employ,  form 
a  very  large  body  numerically.  They  are 
protected  against  removal  except  for  seri- 
ous cause.  They  hold  their  positions  for 
life,  and  they  have  retiring  pensions.  The 
evil  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  these 
ci\'il  servants,  by  combining  together  and 
by  uniting  all  their  friends  in  their  behalf, 
and  bv  collecting  large  sums  of  money, 
may  procure  special  legislation  from  the 
State  Legislature  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  majority  of  other  citizens.  We  have 
seen  instances  of  this  in  the  attempts  of 
the  police  to  organise  a  lobby  at  .\lbany, 
and  now  we  see  another  instance  in  the 
lobby  of  the  women  teachers.  There  is 
no  such  danger  possible  in  the  national 
civil  service;  for  there  a  Cabinet  officer 
with  a  stiff  backbone  can  crush  this  sort 
of  thing  at  once.  Secretary  Cortelyou 
did  it  when  the  rural  letter-carriers  neg- 
lected their  duties  and  descended  upon 
Washington  cii  masse  to  force  an  increase 
in  their  pav.  Mr.  Cortelvou  promptly 
discbargeil  the  lot,  and  that  ended  the 
whole  matter.  But  no  such  efficiently 
drastic  action  can  be  looked  for  from  the 
wambling  members  of  a  State  Legis- 
lature, who  are  eager  to  curry  favour,  to 
get  on  the  popular  side,  and  to  neglect  the 
public  interest  on  behalf  of  some  special 
group  of  civil  servants. 


Personally,  we  must  confess  that  the 
noisy,  obstreperous,  and  unwomanly  con- 
ductof  many  of  the  females  who  overran 
the  Albany  Legislature  during  the  passage 
of  the  While  Bill  has  estranged  our  sym- 
pathy from  their  cause.  Not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  npon  it.  they  made  them- 
selves conspicuous  nuisances,  with  very 
slight  regard  for  the  proprieties  of  life. 
Had  they  been  men  they  would  have  been 
clubbed  out  of  the  Capitol  by  the  police. 
Mrs.  Annie  Nathan  Meyer  in  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times  has  very  truly  said 
that  such  conduct  as  this  must  tend  to  im- 


pair their  mora!  inrtuence  with  the  chil- 
dren whom  they  instruct.  Mrs.  Meyer 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  her 
opinion  the  leaders  in  this  movement  who 
left  their  legitimate  work  in  order  to  hang 
around  the  legislative  chambers  and  but- 
tonhole assemblymen  and  senators  ought 
to  be  promptly  discharged,  pour  cficour- 
agcr  Ics  aiilres.  We  should  hardly  go  so 
far  as  this ;  hut  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it 
all  the  same.  ^ 

Classical  scholars  are  aware  that  after 
ancient  Rome  ceased  to  he  really  Roman 

or  even  Italian,  and  be- 
p^j^j  came     cosmopolitan,     a 

LarinitM  V''^''^  J^hange  crept  over 

the       Latm       language. 

Hence. in  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  there  liegan  the  period  which 
is  technically  called  the  Period  of  Spanish 
Latinity.  Somewhat  later  came  the 
Period  of  African  latinity.  Now,  as 
e^'erybody  knows,  Latin  has  remained  in 
a  very  true  sense  a  living  lan^age.  and 
therefore  continues  to  exhibit,  like  every 
other  living  language,  new  shadings  and 
new  phases.  We  fee!  proud,  as  the  re- 
sult of  some  recent  investigation,  to  an- 
nounce that  it  has  now  entered  the 
Period  of  A  fro- .American  Latinity.  Our 
researches  are  not  entirely  completed,  yet 
we  venture  to  publish  one  important  doc- 
ument bearing  upon  this  point,  as  evi- 
dence of  good  faith.  It  is  apparently  a 
poem,  and  is  printed  upon  the  Commence- 
ment programme  of  Lincoln  University, 
in  Chester  County.  Pennsylvania,  which 
is.  we  believe,  an  .A  fro- American  insti- 
tution of  the  higher  learning.  We  confess 
that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  satis- 
factory interpretation  of  the  first  strophe ; 
but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  for  pub- 
lishing the  text  at  the  present  time,  so  that 
scholars  more  acute  than  we  may  help 
us  out  by  labouring  naclcsque  dtesque. 
The  text  has  been  carefully  verified  by  a 
friend  of  ours,  and  we  print  it  here  pre- 
cisely as  it  stands  in  the  original. 

CLASSIS  CANTUS 
I 
In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces 

Ex  Capile. 
Esi  Mea  Muneres 
In  Omni  Re, 
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El  Cum  Natur  Dies, 

In  Sxcula  Usque 
Dtscmur  Sub  Omnes, 


II 

Alma.   Cara,    Malcr. 

Noster  Opus 
Jam    Nunc   Absolvcrer, 

THsiis  Plenus, 
Semper  Te  Putarer 

Cum   In   Miindn   Sunnis. 
Aiiiarem  Te  Semper. 

Tilii  Vale- 

III 

N'os  Ad  Qiii)(l(l;ini  TempU'i, 

Studinms  llic, 
Cogilans    Hitdernils 

Ex   Noclt  Hac. 
Nimc   Ea   Vi-nivcrat 

Ferens   Noliis    I.KtuiTi 
I<I  Omnibus   Placet 

Cunclis  Vale. 


If  the  republication  as  a  l>ook  by  itself 
of  a  story  that  after  serving  its  purpose 

in  a  magazine  is  printed 
A  ami  circulated  widely  in 

Slight  a  volume  of  short  stories 

AnchroniBm         be  legitimate,  then  Conan 

r>iyle's  The  Croxlcy 
Master  should  receive  a  cordial  wel- 
come. The  Croxley  Master  is  easily  the 
best  among  the  tales  in  its  field  that  have 
appeared  of  recent  vears.  and  as  a  story 
of  the  prize-ring  pure  and  simple  is  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  many  others — Mr. 
Jack  London's  greatly  over-estimated 
The  Clime,  for  example.  But  the  par- 
ticular point  to  which  we  wish  to  call 
attention  in  regard  to  Conan  Doyle's  book 
is  that  the  publishers,  for  the  sake  of 
some  sort  of  illustration,  have  palmed 
off  as  a  cover-design  for  a  .story  dealing 
with  the  last  fifteen  years  the  old  ])rint 
of  the  Ijattli'  between  Humphries  and 
Men<loza,  which  was  executed  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


ONE   OF   THE   THREE 


entire  triit 


N    modern    times    three 

men  have  heen  willing  to 
la\-  bare  to  the  world 
tlieir  moral  and  spiritual 
nakedness,  with  the  sin- 
ftTL-  desire  to  conceal 
iinlhing  and  to  tell  the 
riic  first   of  these  three 


esting,  though  in  different  and  peculiar 
ways. 

Bunyan  was  the  simplest  of  the  three. 
A  robust,  sturdy  English  villager,  there  is 
no  subtlety  in  his  revelations.  They  af- 
ford rather  the  picture  of  a  strong  char- 
acter rent  and  tortured  by  the  horrors  of 
Calvinism — the  writhings  of  a  conscience 
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men  was  John  Bunyan,  the  English  Puri- 
tan. The  second  was  Jean  Jacqnes  Rous- 
seau, the  French  sentimentalist.  The 
third  was  Joris  Karl  Huysmans,  the 
Flemish  mystic,  who  died  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Bunyan  stands  by  himself; 
while  there  is  a  certain  intellectual  kin- 
ship between  Rousseau  and  Huysmans. 
The  confessions  of  each  are  deeply  inter- 


overborne  by  a  conviction  of  guilt,  the 
reeling  of  a  brain  goaded  ahni>st  to  mad- 
ness by  that  powerful  imagination  which 
underlies  the  apparent  stolidity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  Bunyan,  when  a  very 
young  man,  had  been  what  he  himself 
would  have  called  "godless."  In  an  age 
when  Puritanism  was  beginning  to  cast 
its  sombre  shadow  over  English  life,  he 
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took  his  pleasure  with  his  village  equals, 
romping  ahout  the  Maypole,  drinking 
flagons  of  old  ale.  playing  hockey  and  tip- 
cat on  the  village  green,  and  sometimes 
interlarding  his  rustic  speech  with  mighty 
oaths.  This  seems  to  have  heen  the  ex- 
tent of  his  moral  laxity  which  afterward 
racked  him  with  an  almost  unbearable  re- 
morse. There 
came  to  him  a 
conviction  that 
he  was  a  sinner 
beyond  all 
others.  He  was 
like  the  Stoics 
of  ancient  times, 
quis  paria  esse 
fcrre  pi  a  c  nil 
pcccata.  A  fear- 
ful struggle 
went  on  within 
him.  He  felt 
that  he  was  sus- 
pended over  the 
very  depths  of 
hell.  His  reason 
staggered  at  the 
awfulness  of  his 
condition  as  he 
himself  beheld 
it.  A  few  sen- 
tences which  he 
afterward  wrote, 
with  the  vigor- 
ous simplicity  of 
a  Defne.  enible 
lis  to  look  into 
the  working  of 
his  mind : 

But  my  orig-naf 
.ni>H  inward  po!lu- 
limi  — that.  ihat 
was  my  plagMe  nnd 
my  affliciion :  that. 

0  say,  ai  a  dread- 
ful  rale,   always    putling     forth    ilseIC    wtl!i:n 
mv:    tliut    I    had    the    guilt    of,    to    amaze- 
tnenl;   by  rtasoii  of  that.   I   was  mitri-   loath- 
sonic  in  my  own  eyes  than  was  a  load ;  and 

1  thought  I  was  so  in  God's  eyes,  too ;  sin 
and  corruption.  I  said,  would  as  naturally 
bubble  out  of  my  heart  as  water  would  bubble 
oui  of  a  fountain,  I  ibought  now  Ihal  every 
one  had  a  better  heart  than  I  had;  I  could 
have  changed  heart  with  anybody ;  I  Ihought 


none  but  the  devil  himself  could  equalise  me 
for  inward  wickedness  and  pnllution  of  mind. 
!  fell,  therefore,  at  the  sight  of  my  own  vile- 
ness.  deeply  into  despair;  for  I  concluded  that 
this  condition  ihat  I  was  in  could  not  r^tand 
with  a  slate  of  grace.  .Sure,  thought  I.  I  am 
forsaken  of  God :  sure  1  am  given  up  to  the 
devil,  und  to  a  reprobate  minrh  and  thus  I 
,  continued    a    long 

while,      even      for 

Bunyan's  spir- 
itual tortures 
ended  when 
there  came  to 
him  a  belief  that 
by  a  special 
miracle  of  grace 
his  sins  had 
been  forgiven. 
The  sanity  of 
his  race  and  na- 
tion really  saved 
him.  From  that 
time  he  was  the 
man  whom  we 
all  know, 
touched  by  a 
certain  loftiness 
which  gave  to 
his  humility  and 
rusticity  a  dis- 
tinction of  their 
own.  When  he 
recorded  his 
spiritu^  aulo- 
hiugraphy  he 
had  become  as- 
s  LI  r  e  d  and 
cnlnied.  Hi-sown 
sutTerings  had 
made  him  char- 
itable toward 
the  sins  of 
otl:crs.  He  was  a  religious  fanatic 
whose  fanaticism  was  kindly  and  serene. 
Suffering  himself  from  persecution,  he 
littered  no  complaint  and  said  no  ill  of 
others.  He  had  passed  through  the  fire, 
and  had  at  last  attiined  in  this  jifeto  some 
of  the  glory  which  illumines  the  Beauti- 
ful City  of  his  great  allegory.  Hut  the 
interest  of  his  self-analysis  in  Grace 
Abounding  is  personal  and  religious.    He 
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who  reads  it  in  the  twentieth  century  finds 
it  curious  but  hardly  coniprehensihle. 

Far  different  is  oi:r  fcehng  wlien  we 
take  up  the  ConfciiUms  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  In  him  and  in  his  Imok. 
underneath  the  vague  philanthropy,  there 
is  to  be  found  the  cry  of  an  intense  in- 
dividuaHsni  which  has  since  permeated 
and  given  character  tn  all  succeeding  lit- 
erature. Rousseau  expressed  more  than 
any  other  writer  who 
had  yet  appeared, 
warmth 

imagination,  a  love  of 
nature,  and  an  abound- 
ing sentiment,  all  of 
which  were  new  to  his 
contemporaries.  The  so- 
called  emancipation  of 
the  ego,  which  we  find 
to  be  the  keynote  in  so 
recent  a  writer  as  Mau- 
rice Barres,  is  even 
stronger  in  Rousseau — 
stronger,  indeed,  than  in 
Walt  Whitman.  Listen 
to  this  passage  from  the 
first  page  of  Rousseau's 
Confessions: 

I  purpose  an  undertaking 
that  never  had  an  example 
and  whase 
will     have 

would  exhibit  to  my  fellows 
a   man   in   alt   the   inuh   of 

self.  Myself  alone.  I  know 
my  own  heart,  and  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  men.  I  am 
unlike  any  one  I  have  ever 
seen;  I  dare  believe  unlike 
any  living  being.  Let  the 
last  trumpet  sound  when  il 
will.  1  will  come,  with  this 
Ijook  in  my  hand,  and  pre- 
sent    myself     hefnre     the 

T  will  boldly  proclaim:  Thus  have  I  aeted, 
thus  have  I  thought,  such  was  I.  With 
equal  frankness  have  1  disclosed  the 
and  the  evil.  I  have  omitted  nothing  bad, 
added  nothing  good.  Such  as  I  was  I  have 
exhibited  myself,  despicable  and  vile  when  so; 
virtuous,  generous,  sublime  when  so,  I  have 
unveiled  my  interior  being,  such  as  Thou, 
Eternal    Existence   hast   beheld    it.      Assemble 


,t  reign 


^^M^^s  We  shall  not.  in  fact, 

read  Rousseau's  Confes- 
sions   riglitly    imless    we    perceive    that 
fundamentally    they    were    not    written   i 
to  gratify  the  craving  of  a  morbid  mind   i 
for  self-exposure.    \Ve  must  see  in  them  | 
a  revoh  against  convention — a  defiance  of 
classicism  as  truly  as  the  classicism  of  ] 
the  Renaissance  was  a  defiance  of  scho- 
lasticism.   Too  many  readers  go  through 
Hie  Confessions  simply  to  pick  out  here 
and  there  those  passages  which  are  as- 
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tonishing  and  sometimes  disgusting  in 
their  frankness  and  their  lack  of  shame. 
It  has  been  even  said  that  Rousseau  was 
a  mere  poseur;  that  he  distorts  the  truth, 
and  that  his  supreme  desire  is  to  titillate 
his  readers.  Some  would  see  in  him  that 
species  of  hypocrisy  which  M.  Taine  de- 
scribes as  the  exact  converse  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  Englishmen.  The  English 
hypocrite  pretends  to  be  better  than  he  is. 
The  French  hypocrite  pretends  to  be 
worse.  The  one  makes  an  insincere  cult 
of  virtue ;  the  other  with  equal  insincerity 
makes  a  cult  of  vice.  To  the  latter  class 
many  critics  would  assign  Rousseau ;  yet 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  this  view. 
Such  inaccuracies  as  have  been  detected 
in  his  book  are  only  such  inaccuracies  as 
are  unavoidable  when  one  attempts  to  re- 
call exactly  the  happenings  of  years  gone 
by. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
evidence  to  prove  the  essential  truth  of 
his  extraordinary  narrative.  But  the  real 
point  is  not  to  be  found  so  much  in  the 
nature  of  the  man  himself  and  in  his 
morals  as  in  the  underlying  motive  which 
led  him  to  expose  himself  so  utterly.  His 
vicious  practices,  his  acts  of  baseness  and 
his  morbidity  are  quite  beside  the  ques- 
tion. Too  much  has  been  made  also  of 
the  peculiar  feeling  which  he  entertained 
toward  women  and  which  led  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  to  write  of  the  Confessions:  "We 
seem  to  move  not  in  the  star-like  radiance 
of  love,  nor  even  in  the  fiery  flames  of  lust, 
but  among  the  humid  heats  of  some  un- 
known abode  of  things  not  wholesome  or 
manly."  This  subject  need  not  be  con- 
sidered here.  Whatever  was  the  nature 
of  Rousseau's  temperament,  it  was  an 
essential  part  of  his  unique  and  curious 
nature ;  and  we  may  let  it  pass  with  Mr. 
Morley's  dictum  to  the  effect  that  "if  he 
had  been  devoid  of  this  feeling  about 
women,  his  character  might  very  possibly 
have  remained  sterile.  That  feeling  was 
the  complementary  contribution,  without 
which  [there  is]  no  fecundity."  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  is  in  Rousseau's  indi- 
vidualism that  we  find  a  kiey  to  all  the 
greatest  modern  literature  which  has 
since  appeared,  perhaps  no  less  to  the 
naturalistic  than  to  the  romantic  and  emo- 
tional. 

Both  Bunyan  and  Rousseau  wrote  au- 


tobiography in  strictly  autobiographical 
form.  Huysmans  wrote  his  self-revela- 
tions through  the  medium  of  fiction.  This 
in  one  sense  diminishes  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  reader,  and  of  course 
renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  regard  the 
incidents  and  episodes  as  representing 
actual  facts.  Moreover,  the  self-analysis 
is  carried  on  through  several  volumes, 
corresponding  to  the  different  stages  of 
moral  experience  through  which  the 
writer  passed.  Yet  it  enables  him  to  use 
his  ingenuity  and  skill  as  a  writer  to  great 
effect.  Even  Rousseau  brings  to  the  Con- 
fessions something  of  the  art  of  the  nov- 
elist in  the  grouping  of  his  details,  the 
cleverly  suspended  attention,  and  the 
striking  climax.  Huysmans,  ostensibly 
writing  fiction,  is  still  more  free,  and,  in 
essentials,  no  less  truthful.  Certainly 
nothing  stranger  and  nothing  more  poig- 
nant has  appeared  in  our  generation  than 
the  slow  progress  from  crass  sensualism 
to  mysticism  described  by  Huysmans  in 
the  person  of  an  individual  who  in  some 
books  appears  as  Des  Esseintes,  and  in 
others  as  Durtal.  That  this  personage  is 
always  Huysmans  himself  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  facts  of  his  life,  as  they 
are  generally  known,  accord  sufficiently 
well  with  the  content  of  his  novels  to 
make  this  a  moral  certainty. 

Huysmans  was  a  Fleming  by  descent, 
though  born  in  Paris.  He  had  inherited 
a  vein  of  genius  from  his  ancestors,  some 
of  whom  won  fame  as  artists  in  the  Flan- 
ders of  the  seventeenth  centurv.  His 
early  novels  seemed  to  class  him  merely 
as  a  follower  of  Zola,  of  whom  he  was  the 
friend  as  well  as  the  literary  disciple.  In 
fact,  his  novels  Marthe,  Les  Soi^urs  Va- 
tard  and  En  Menage,  which  appeared  be- 
tween 1877  ^J^d  1881,  differ  only  from  the 
works  of  Zola  and  the  Goncourt  brothers 
in  being  more  frankly  nauseous.  Huys- 
mans sounded  even  lower  depths  than 
any  that  were  known  to  Rousseau.  He 
rakes  the  gutters.  He  peers  into  the  foul- 
est comers  of  low  life.  He  takes  a  cyni- 
cal delight  not  merely  in  the  vices,  but  in 
the  miseries  and  the  anguish  of  the  most 
sordid  households  and  the  most  hopeless 
harlotrv.  But  even  then  he  had  not 
reached  the  limits  of  perversity.  Beyond^ 
physical  degradation  there  lay  neurotic 
and  intellectual  derangement  to  which  he 
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passed  with  an  unflinching  purpose  to 
cultivate  sensation  to  I  he  point  of  enerva- 
tion. In  his  novel  A  Rebours,  which  is 
unique  in  literature  and  to  which  Max 
Nordau  devoted  whole  pages  in  his  study 
of  degeneration,  Huysmans  shows  us  one 
whose  half -in  sane  imaginings  astonish  us 
by  the  perversion  of  genius  which  they 
display.  This  creature,  Des  Esseintes, 
lives  in  rooms  enclosed  one  within  the 
other,  illumined  by  artificial  light  which 
streams  through  globes  filled  with  yellow 
water  and  containing  mechanical  fish  that 
move  slowly  among  bits  of  floating  sea- 
weed. His  room  is  made  to  smell  of  tar, 
and  he  eats  thin  slices  of  buttered  roast 
beef  dipped  in  tea.  Here  he  experiments 
with  the  theories  of  Symbolism.  He  en- 
deavours to  make  one  sense  convey  to 
him  the  impressions  which  belong  to 
another — translating  taste  into  sound,  and 
smell  into  sight.* 

Wishing  to  hear  music,  he  summons  its  sen- 
sations by  drinking  drops  of  curious  liqueurs, 
whose  effect  upon  Ihe  taste  excites  in  hia  mind 
sensations  analogous  to  those  produced  by 
different  instruments  of  music — dry  cura^oa 
recalling  the  clarinet,  gin  anB  whiskey  the 
trombone,  anisette  the  flute,  and  Chios-raki  and 
mastic  the  cymbal  and  the  kettledrum.  When 
he  longs  for  the  effect  produced  by  pictures, 
he  obtains  it  through  his  sense  of  amcll,  mix- 
ing together  the  perfumes  that  bring  up  before 
his  depraved  imagination  landscapes  or  city 
scenes,  the  dressing-room  of  the  theatre,  or  the 
surgeon's  clinic  where  ulcers  and  festering 
wounds  attract  his  thought.  His  morbid  in- 
genuity evokes  from  every  scent  an  optical 
sensation,  from  the  smell  of  stepbanotis  and 
ayapana  to  that  of  ordure  and  of  human  sweat. 

It  is  evident  that  a  state  of  mind  which 
had  arrived  at  this  extreme  of  abnormal- 
ity must  either  deteriorate  still  further 
into  stark  madness  or  must  e.Nperience  a 
reaction.  The  latter  is  what  actwally  hap- 
pened to  Huysmans — for  we  may  as  well 
drop  the  fictitious  name  which  so  thinly 
disguised  the  writer's  personality.  The 
reaction  did  not  come  all  at  once,  but  it 
was  exhibited  in  a  gradual  deflection 
from  the  physical  to  the  psychical.  Huys- 
mans, by  a  strangely  tortuous  course 
-  which  lay  through  Satanism,  Rosicru- 
cianisni.  and  astrology,  came  at  length 
within   the   influence   of  religion.     The 


iliabolical  Black  Mass,  curiously  enough, 
turned  by  repulsion  toward  the  purity 
and  repose  of  the  great  Church  which  has 
among  its  ministrations  a  remedy  for 
every  wounded  soul.  At  first  it  was  the 
beautyand  the  haunting  mysteryof  its  ex- 
ternals which  appealed  to  the  artistic  side 
of  his  strange  nature.  Then  he  came  to 
feel  the  rest  and  the  ineffable  tranquillity 
of  faith  itself.  His  later  books  describe 
with  infinite  minuteness  his  slow  and  toil- 
some progress  up  the  heights.  Doubting 
often,  despondent,  tempted  by  the  mem- 
ories of  sensuality,  he  still  pursued  this 
upward  course  until,  at  last,  in  life,  as  in 
his  books,  he  cast  aside  the  burden  of  his 
sinfulness  and  would,  had  he  been  strong 
enough,  have  sought  to  enter  one  of  the 
holy  Orders.  But,  as  he  said  of  his  other 
self,  Durtal,  he  was  too  much  a  man  of 
letters  to  be  a  monk,  and  too  much  of  a 
monk  to  be  a  man  of  letters.  Finally  he 
became  an  oblate  attached  to  the  Benedic- 
tines, bound  by  no  vows,  yet  freely  offer- 
ing the  sacrifice  of  a  pure  life  and  of  good 
works.  After  this  he  returned  no  more 
to  his  former  wallowings,  but  gave  in  his 
death  an  example  of  Christian  fortitude 
that  was  very  striking.  AflHicted  with  a 
disease  of  the  eyes,  he  spent  long  weeks 
with  his  eyelids  sewed  together,  only  to 
be  told,  by  those  who  knew,  that  partial 
blindness  must  be  his  forever.  Finally 
there  developed  a  cancerous  growth 
which  slowly  ate  away  a  portion  of  Ms 
face,  causing  him  infinite  agony  and  mak- 
ing him  a  piteous  sight  to  all  his  friends. 
Yet  he  uttered  no  complaint,  and  lived 
his  last  few  months,  courageous  and  un- 
flinching in  the  presence  of  lingering 
death. 

Some  years  ago  the  present  writer 
drew  a  sort  of  parallel  between  M.  Huys- 
mans and  George  Moore,  in  which  the 
follo^ving  sentences  occurred ; 

Mr.  Moore's  affinity   with  Hwysmans   does  \ 
not   go  further  than  a  certain  sensuous  sym- 
pathy.    He  could   never  follow   him  in  that  \ 
curious  transformation  of  which  I  have  else 
where  written,  because  he  has  never  followed  J 
him  to  Ihe  full  in  the  unrelieved  brutality  that  ^ 
was  the  essential  condition  of  an  ultimate  re- 
action.   Mr.  Moore  must  remain  intellectually 
apart  from  any  aclual   translation  of  thought 
into  action:  he  must  go  on  stirred  by  strange 
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thoughts,  forever  sensitive  to  the  subtlest  es- 
thetic inRuences,  but  to  the  very  last  resisting 
absolutely  any  impulse  toward  a  definite  and 
final  rangemeitl. 

Not  long  after  this  opinion  appeared  in 
print,  George  Moore  did  apparently  fol- 
low in  the  steps  of  Huysmans,  giving 
himself  out  to  he  a  devout  Catholic  and 
showing  a  great  interest  in  ecclesiology. 
So  acute  a  critic  as  Mr.  James  Huneker 
pointed  to  this  fact,  in  refutation  of  my 
judgment  regarding  the  two  men.  Time, 
however,  has  shown  that  I  was  right. 
George  Moore  dabhled  for  a  while  in  re- 
ligion which  he  could  not  understand, 
just  as  he  dabbled  for  a  while  in  Celtic 
literature  which  he  could  not  read.  In 
l>oth  he  was  essentially  meretricious,  and 
it  was  not  long  ere  he  cast  both  aside. 


But  in  Huysmans  we  find  a  genuine  evo- 
lution the  record  of  which,  though  it  be 
often  painful,  is  profoundly  and  vitally 
sincere.  What  lie  wrote  will  not  have  the 
same  influence  which  the  insistent  ego- 
ism of  Rousseau  effected,  since  it  was 
given  to  a  world  to  which  that  teaching 
was  already  quite  familiar.  Yet  his 
strange  books  must  always  remain  among 
the  most  remarkable  that  any  modem 
man  has  ever  penned — sometimes  crude 
and  sometimes  nobly  eloquent,  replete 
with  an  excess  of  learning,  yet  animated 
always  by  genuine  emotion,  and  giving  a 
sure  proof  that  the  lasting  things  of  this 
life  and  the  next  are  those  which  concern, 
not  the  mortal  body  but  the  immortal 
soul. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


ANALOGIES    OF   A    DISAGREEABLE 
HEROINE 


T  seems  a  pity  to  add  a 
word  to  the  discussion  of 
any  Ibsen  character,  but 
since  my  plea  is  solely  on 
behalf  of  peace  hereafter, 
I  shall  venture  to  do  so. 
have  chosen  Hedda 
Gabler  because  she  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  Ibsen-kind 
and  because  she  has  been  violently, 
assailed  or  with  equal  violence  "inter- 
preted" any  time  these  fifteen  years.  In 
spite  of  the  attacks  and  the  even  deadlier 
explanations,  the  play  has  been  success- 
fully presented  on  the  American  stage  on 
several  occasions.  I  have  happened  to  see 
it  only  twice— once  with  Mrs.  Fiske 
scolding  vinegarishly  in  the  title  role,  and 
again,  more  recently,  with  Madame  Nazi- 
mova  singing  approximate  English  and 
inventing  a  character  of  whom  the  late 
Henrik  Ibsen  had  never  dreamed.  Never- 
theless, the  words  of  the  dramatist  were 
there,  and  they  spoke  for  themselves 
through  all  disguises,  holding  the  interest 
of  friends  and  foes  alike,  Philistines  and 


ilhiniinati,  the  people  who  thought  they 
knew  what  he  meant  and  the  people  who 
didn't  care.  No  doubt  the  excellent  gen- 
tlemen who  were  the  most  vituperative  in 
the  capacity  of  critics  were  the  most  en- 
raptured as  playgoers.  For  a  gift  Hke 
Ib5cn's  enlivens  these  jaded  folk  far  more 
than  they  are  willing  to  admit.  Deeply 
absorbed  at  the  time  in  the  doings  of  his 
disagreeable  characters,  they  afterward 
define  their  sensation  as  one  of  loathing, 
and  they  include  the  playwright  in  their 
pious  hatred,  like  newsboys  at  a  melo- 
drama pelting  the  man  in  the  villain's 
part.  It  comes  from  the  national  habit 
of  making  optimism  actually  a  matter  of 
conscience,  and  denying  the  validity  of 
any  feeling  unless  it  is  a  sleepy  one.  Con- 
science, it  would  seem,  is  a  moral  arm- 
chair heavily  upholstered. 

Now,  of  course,  if  a  man's  own  wits 
are  precisely  on  the  level  of  the  modem 
American  and  English  stage,  there  can 
be  no  quarrel  with  him  for  disliking  Ibsen. 
If  there  is  no  lurking  discontent  with 
our  stage  and  its  traditions  and  with  the 
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very  best  plays  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin 
produced  in  this  country  during  the  last 
ten  years,  an  Ibsen  play  will  surely  seem 
a  malicious  interruption.  What  in  the 
world  has  a  good,  placid  American  audi- 
ence to  do  with  this  half-mad  old  Scan- 
dinavian? He  writes  only  for  those  who  , 
go  to  the  theatre  to  be  disturbed.  Instead 
of  beginning  with  love  in  difRcuities  and 
en<ling  with  a  happy  marriage,  he  begins 
with  happy  marriages  and  ends  with  the 
very  devil.  Considering  the  unerring 
sagacity  with  which  all  gootl-looking 
walking  gentlemen  select  their  wives,  this 
is  nothing  short  of  blasphemy.  And 
where  are  the  signs  by  which  a  plain 
man  may  tell  the  virtues?  The  bloom  of 
innocence  is  not  the  mark  of  a  pure  soul, 
but  of  no  soul  at  all.  The  more  respect- 
able a  character,  the  more  apt  he  is  to 
drive  somebody  to  suicide.  There  are  no 
villains  to  hate.  Hate  centres  on  entirely 
blameless  people,  who  do  their  duty  and 
break  no  commandments,  on  good  hus- 
bands. God-fearing  parsons,  leading  cit- 
izens, and  the  like^safe,  practical  folk 
living  within  the  law  and  having  the 
goodness  that  gets  on  in  the  world.  The 
vices,  according  to  Ihsen,  are  often  the 
highly  successful  moralities  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  virtues  are  seldom  quite 
respectable.  He  is  concerned  with  good 
and  evil  as  purely  personal  affairs,  for 
which  there  is  no  recipe  in  any  moral 
cook-book.  He  assumes  that  everybody 
has  his  own  little  moral  workshop. 

All  of  which  seems  commonplace 
enough  to  those  who  remain  to  some  de- 
gree fern  nature — that  is  to  say,  a  bit 
restive  under  social  imperatives,  or  at 
least  mildly  inquisitive  toward  the  totem 
poles  of  the  particular  hnrde.  clan, 
phratry,  "better  element,"  world  power, 
village  congregation,  club,  class,  home 
circle  or  moral  chorus,  wherein  they  find 
themselves  imbedded ;  but  it  is  very 
baffling  indeed  to  the  peaceful  group- 
thinker.  Nothing  so  makes  a  man's  head 
spin  as  to  detach  his  mind  from  the  social 
mass  with  which  it  has  coagidated  in  his 
middle  age.  And  the  twinge  of  an  unused 
spiritual  muscle  is  generally  defined  as  a 
prick  of  conscience.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
best  families,  the  solid  citizens,  those 
"whom  the  nation  delights  to  honour," 


and  the  "backbone  of  this  republic,"  that  I 
the  spirit  of  an  Ibsen  play  is  immoral,  in-  I 
decent,  perverse,  and  morbid,    It  was  his 
purpose  to  have  it  so.    Indeed,  people  are 
not  nearly  so  imcomfortable  as  he  meant 
them  to  be. 

But  to  return  to  the  ignominious  chron- 
icle of  Hedda  Gabler,  that  needless  Nor- 
wegian young  woman  who,  after  five  acts 
in  demonstration  of  her  superfluity,  com- 
mits suicide  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.    No 
character  to  speak  of,  no  respect  for  the 
gods  of  others  or  power  to  make  a  god 
of  her  own,  a  few  appetites,  but  without  J 
will  either  to  gratify  or  to  subdue  them,  I 
hence  buzzing  with  little  discontents  and  i 
self-pityings  in  foolish  maladjustment  to  -j 
the  predestined  pint  pot— .site  is  like,  well,  | 
almost  anybody  at  some  stage  of  life,  and 
like  a  good  many  quite  ordinary  folk  all 
tlirough,  except  that   she  killed  herself, 
wliile  they,  with  no  more  reason,  g< 
living.     To  be   sure,  matters  did   seem 
rather  desperate — married  to  Tesman,  for 
instance,  that  utter  doctor  of  philosophy,  i 
ash-man  of  modem  "original  research,"  j 
!o  be  found  in  any  American  college  c 
logue.     A   single   hour  of   him   is   bad  ^ 
enough,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  met 
him  anywhere  outside  a  bibliography,  for 
he  is  the  product  of  that  love  for  "German 
thoroughness"  which  never  asks  what  the 
tlioroughness  is  all  about  or  what  other 
faculty  than  memory  the  thoroughgoing 
creature  possesses,  but  gives  the  name  of  i 
scholar  along  with  goodness  knows  what  | 
pink-lined  hoods,  doctorates,  fellowships,  I 
chairs,  stools,  alcoves,  and   pedagogical  1 
perches  to  any  academic  beetle  who  gath-  j 
ers    into    shapeless    little    fact-heaps    or  1 
monographs   the   things   that   a   scholar  I 
would  throw  away.    A  life  of  incessant  \ 
wiving  and  mothering  of  Tesmans  (the 
lower  academic  organisms  breed  rapidly 
between  monographs)  might  well  stretch 
out  in  rather  appalling  eternities,  espe-   ' 
cially  to  a  highly  strung  young  woman 
of  the  sort  that  demands  much  and  gives 
nothing. 

For  Hedda  lacked  those  impulse 
which  help  some  women  to  pass  the  I 
time  even  when  they  have  married  Tes-  I 
mans.  She  had  not  that  ferocious  nest- 
making  passion  which  often  serves  as  J 
well  to  keep  a  woman  busy  as  romantic  J 
love,  religion,  or  the  spending  of  money,.! 
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and  which  might  have  wreaked  itself  for 
forty  years  on  dusting  Tesman  furniture. 
Nor  could  she  throw  herself,  as  women 
do  in  our  own  little  university  Tesmanias, 
into  societies  of  literary  endeavour,  gen- 
ealogical congratulation,  sex-patriotism; 
or  move  in  solid  phalanx  upon  the  works 
of  William  Shakespeare,  cheered  onward 
by  the  pale  but  unscathed  gentleman  in 
the  low  collar  who  had  read  the  bard ;  or 
lead  "the  literary  life"  (short  stories  with 
sweet  endings,  full  of  "uplift,"  for  won- 
derfully homogeneous  magazines) ;  or 
read  papers  at  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
Annex  of  that  local  Simplified  Spelling 
Lodge  of  which  Tesman  would  assuredly 
have  been  an  active  member.  In  other 
words,  she  lacked  not  only  the  heroism  of 
perfect  domesticity,  but  the  fire  of 
parochial  ambition. 

Desperate  as  the  case  was,  there  might 
have  been  something  to  do  had  there  been 
any  heart  for  it,  but  Hedda  was  one  of 
those  sub  voce  insurgents  who  wait  until 
insurrections  become  respectable — would 
have  liked  to  murder  Tesman  if  murder 
were  in  good  repute,  saw  nothing  wrong 
in  adultery,  but  did  think  it  impolite. 
She  wanted  firebrand  joys,  if  only  they 
did  not  raise  the  social  temperature.  She 
thought  she  had  ideas  of  her  own  merely 
because  she  lacked  the  ideas  of  other 
people  and  would  like  to  do  a  "beautiful 
deed,"  the  measure  of  beauty  being  its 
distance  from  the  standard  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  short,  she  felt  the  glamour 
of  the  unconventional,  believing  even  that 
an  intoxicated  gentleman,  instead  of 
being  sent  home  in  a  cab  by  those  whom 
he  annoyed  by  his  stertorous  breathing, 
talked  like  an  Horatian  ode,  or  danced 
blithely,  "with  vine  leaves  in  his  hair," 
on  a  Grecian  vase  in  bas-relief.  So 
Lovborg  seemed  to  her  a  man  who  lived 
his  life,  which  he  passed  either  in  getting 
drunk  or  being  petted  by  women  for  stay- 
ing sober.  He  happened  to  be  a  man  of 
talent,  too,  but  she  cared  little  for  that, 
valuing  him  merely  as  a  fallen  angel.  But 
he,  though  glad  enough  to  take  Byronic 
advantage  of  any  fallen  angel  point  of 
view  of  any  pretty  woman,  and  liking  the 
"vine  leaves  in'  his  hair"  and  other 
euphemisms,  turned  for  any  real  help  in 
his  work  to  another  sort  of  woman,  one 
less  fearful  of  her  neighbours'  tongues. 


Hedda  envied  the  other  woman's  influ- 
ence, but  would  not  have  paid  the  other 
woman's  price.  ^ 

How  to  have  a  hand  in  L6vborg*s 
life  without  doing  anything  for  Lov- 
borg, how  to  be  a  power  in  her  little 
world  along  the  line  of  least  resistance? 
Well,  she  could  at  least  keep  him  in  his 
fallen  angel  state,  and  by  encouraging  him 
to  drink  and  burning  his  manuscript  show 
herself  not  altogether  impotent  for  good 
or  evil  and  incidentally  avenge  herself 
on  the  other  woman ;  and  by  urging  him 
to  a  'beautiful  deed" — that  is,  to  kill  him- 
self— she  could  do  something  for  the  pic- 
turesque. Nobody  need  know,  and  her 
revolt  against  circumstances  being  a 
private  affair,  she  would  still  be  respect- 
able. But  circumstances  shifted,  and  she 
must  either  figure  in  a  vulgar  scandal  or 
do  the  bidding  of  an  intriguing  admirer, 
who  had  found  her  out.  So  she  killed 
herself,  following  still  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Never  was  suicide  less  horri- 
fying. •  So  little  of  value  was  there  in 
her  that  it  seemed  less  like  taking  human 
life  than  like  removing  debris.  Her  soul, 
if  she  ever  had  one,  had  long  since  gone 
to  the  button-moulder. 

And  who  is  there  for  us  to  praise  or 
blame  and  of  what  use  is  a  play  unless  we 
come  away  praising  or  blaming  somebody 
and  reassured  in  all  the  sentiments  we 
had  about  us  when  we  first  went  in?  Is 
the  stage  a  place  for  sheer  blank  wonder 
why  people  live  at  all  or  why  there  are  so 
many  of  them — like  the  piazza  of  a  sum- 
mer hotel?  For  this  poor  lady  was  be- 
yond the  nourishment  of  either  the  good 
or  the  bad.  She  had  no  heart  for  keeping 
the  Commandments  nor  any  heart  for 
breaking  them,  and  at  no  point  can  we 
say  things  would  have  been  better  had 
she  done  otherwise,  but  only  if  she  had 
been  resouled  or  reborn  or  not  born  at 
all.  Therein  she  resembles  a  host  of  tech- 
nically good  and  useful  persons,  save  that 
she  felt  the  tedium  of  personal  vacancy, 
whereas  they  quite  forget  it  in  the  dust 
raised  by  a  thousand  and  one  enigmatic 
social  activities,  buying  and  selling,  des- 
patching details,  whirling  around  at  the 
world's  business  of  keeping  the  world  as 
it  is,  feeling  no  private  incentive  whatever 
while  pushed  along  by  the  little  pro- 
prieties. 
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But  i£  the  iaw  of  other  people  seems 
not  to  fit  one's  own  peculiar  soul,  it 
does  not  follow  that  one  can  flourish  on 
the  bald  denial  of  it.  That  is  the  simple 
faith  of  the  clever  few,  who,  hating  a 
crowd,  think  wisdom  the  mathematical 
converse  of  what  the  crowd  thinks,  and 
Irutli  a  negative  adverb,  and  wit  merely 
the  longest  perpendicular  distance  from 
the  axis  of  the  commonplace,  and  so,  by 
taking  a  hee-Jine  away  from  the  obvious, 
arrive  in  disconcertingly  large  numbers 
at  the  North  Pole  of  commonsense.  They 
believe  with  Hedda  that  the  beauty  of  the 
deed  lies  in  its  shock  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, confounding  the  love  of  truth  with 
■  a  sort  of  ag*aphobia,'*fiubstituiing  one 
formula  for  another,  but  living  by  for- 
mula, nevertheless.  Surely  people  never 
seem  so  much  ahke  as  when  at  particular 
pains  to  seem  different — witness  the  fam- 
ily likeness  between  men  with  long  hair. 
It  is  as  hard  to  find  an  individual  in  the 
most  advanced  group  of  devil- worshippers 
as  in  the  Main  Street  Baptist  Church.  It 
is  not  the  size  of  the  group  or  its  mora! 
code,  but  the  extent  to  which  it  has  di- 
gested you  that  decides  the  question 
whether  your  soul  is  your  own.  Pioneer- 
ing spirits  require  a  surprising  degree  of 
mianimity  on  their  exclusive  planes. 
Hedda  was  merely  a  mechanical  dis- 
senter. She  might  have  been  a  brilliant 
essayist,  paradoxical  playwright,  icono- 
clastic minor  poet,  if  she  had  only  known. 
But  Ibsen  killed  her,  thinking  it  perhaps 
the  happier  ending. 

The  lesson  from  it  for  me  is  that  there 
is  no  lesson,  and  the  pleasure  of  it  is 
merely  that  of  intimacy  with  a  fellow- 
mortal,  to  a  degree  seldom  permitted  off 
the  stage,  and  never  allowed  upon  it  by 
any  modern  English-speaking  playwright 
who  knows  on  which  side  his  bread  is 
buttered.  For  years  the  allegorical  pro- 
cession has  trooped  along  behind  the  foot- 
lights, laudable  characters  beautifully  re- 
warded, ladies  repenting  in  the  nick  of 
time,  knaves  duly  punished,  tender  babes, 
nigged  cowboys  of  sterling  worth, 
brusque  but  well-meaning  uncles,  way- 
ward sons  with  hearts  in  the  right  place, 
and  wives  either  resisting  temptation  or 
yielding  to  it  at  their  peril,  and  never 
one  of  them  having  any  life  apart  from 
their  moral  mission  to  me.     As  a  play- 


goer I  have  done  nothing  but  learn  my 

lessons,  and  have  seldom  met  a  human 
being,  even  a  disagreeable  one.  As  a 
play-goer  I  have  learned  to  be  monog- 
amous, an  upholder  of  the  hearth,  almost 
an  andiron.  The  theatre  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  years  has  taught  me  not  to  marry 
the  adventuress,  or  to  pass  myself  off  as 
the  real  heir,  or  to  poison  the  lady's  mind 
against  my  rival,  or  to  speculate  with  my 
sister's  trust  funds, or  to  marry  the  wrong 
person  before  I  know  that  the  object  of 
my  affections  is  really  dead,  or  to  throw 
my  life  away  merely  because  the  letter 
(lid  not  reach  me  in  the  mail.  I  hate 
assassins  and  I  give  self-evident  hypo- 
crites a  piece  of  my  mind.  I  never  run 
away  with  anybody  except  with  the  most 
honourable  intentions.  All  this  and  much 
more  I  have  learned  as  a  play-goer,  but  as 
a  person  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  another 
person  on  the  American  stage,  and  have 
no  reason  to  expect  that  any  practical 
playwright,  from  Mr.  Pinero  to  Mr. 
Clyde  Fitch,  will  ever  permit  me  to  do  so. 
Hence  the  surprise  and  pleasure  of  the 
recognition — especially  when  it  comes 
about  through  an  unprepossessing  old 
Norseman,  shorn  of  all  native  charm  by 
translation,  unblessed  by  humour  in  any 
form,  and  expecting  every  man  to  bring 
his  own  philosophy. 

But  any  resolute  public  thinker  can 
somehow  draw  a  lesson  from  it.  Perhaps 
it  is  an  allegory  of  the  wages  of  sin.  Or, 
if  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  is  your  mental 
executor,  you  will  certainly  see  in  it  "hu- 
manity outgrowing  its  ideals."  Or  may 
Hedda  not  symbolise  the  undoing  of  the 
artistic  temperament,  as  another  inter- 
preter has  shown?  Or  the  duty  of  adul- 
tery ?  Or  suicide  as  a  pardonable  manner 
of  exit  from  married  life  with  a  doctor 
of  philosophy?  Then  there  is  President 
Roosevelt— is  she  not  a  plain  warning 
against  letting  the  heart  stray  from  the 
home?  And  the  Prohibitionist  platform 
^had  not  Lovborg  drained  the  fatal  cup, 
Hedda  might  be  living  to  this  day,  the 
mother  of  nine  little  Tesmans.  For  this 
old  inquisitor-general  of  all  the  formulas 
is  forthwith  translated  into  many  for- 
mulas, and  by  the  strangest  of  ironies  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  self-same  Ibsen 
who  cursed  people  for  not  finding  sep- 
arate ways  of  their  own  now  trails  behind 
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hint  a  long  and  solemn  file  of  "Ibsenites" 
in  accurate  iockstep  with  himself.  So 
hard  is  it  not  to  commend  our  souls  unto 
our  neighbours,  or  to  live  a  life  without 
forming  a  committee  on  the  rules  of  liv- 
ing. It  is  a  wonder  that  we  still  contrive 
to  die  personally  instead  of  somehow 
getting  ourselves  collectively  adjourned. 
And  assuming  the  chance  of  a  future  life, 
consider  the  embarrassment  of  the  sort- 
ing angels  trying  to  pick  out  the  personal 
particles  as  we  arrive  in  our  respective 
packages — schools  of  thought  and  squads 
of  taste.  Fancy  trying  to  tell  which,  in 
any  essential  sense, is  which,  in  a  group  of 
recent  American  novelists  or  business 
men,  party  leaders,  "representative  New 
Yorkers,"  successful  playwrights,  literary 
critics  (by  tradition),  aristocrats  by  birth, 
aristocrats  by  reading  Browning,  or  any 
of  the  other  needlessly  agglutinated 
bundles  of  public-spirited,  public-opin- 
ionated, privately  disinherited  ghosts. 

To  be  sure,  the  spirit  of  an  Ibsen  play, 
if  once  revealed,  would  be  seriously  dis- 
concerting to  many  settled  minds.  It 
slinukllie  concealed,  for  example,  from  the 


tender  millionaire  and  shrinking  railway 
president  and  shy  upholder  of  vested  in- 
terests and  all  in  whom  the  private  moral 
and  the  public  countenance  are  smiling 
twins,  and  .perhaps  also  from  the  "plain 
people,"  for,  according  to  our  editors  and 
publishers,  they  arc  always  very  delicate, 
and  most  certainly  from  those  whom  the 
people  choose,  for  any  sort  of  new  feeling 
might  shake  the  very  foundations  of  im- 
mediate success.  But  it  is  safe  enough 
for  terrible  fellows  like  you  and  me,  dear 
brother  scribe  or  fellow- failure,  ravening 
among  the  flesh-pots  of  literary  specula- 
tion, libertines  of  dreams,  reckless  of  the 
modern  writer  at  his  fiercest,  ready  for 
any  giant  that  may  come  out  in  the  mag- 
azines, even  though  he  eat  us  skin,  bones, 
and  moral  sense,  ready  for  the  incen- 
diaries of  the  imagination  and  regretting 
only  that  in  these  well-watered  literary 
times  the  fancy  will  not  burn.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  complain  that  any  drama  on  the 
modern  stage  is  intellectually  upset- 
ting, but  rather  that  it  does  not  upset  us 
so  utterly  as  we  could  wish. 

F.  M.  Colby. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

WHICH    PREPARES 


UT  her  own  affairs  now 
called  to  her,  with  urgent 
need    of    her   champion- 
ship.    At    the    end    of 
February  she   fell  ill  of 
the  influenza,  and  had  so 
laamuch  fever  that  she  took 
and  consoled   herself   with 
and    her   violets.      I    don't 
she    was,    by    ordinary,    a 
of  poetry;  but  I  am  very 
this  time  she  was  a  great 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  re- 
pretty,  foolish  pranks  she 
her  daily  gift;  they  were 


doubtless  much  as  maidens  of  old  had 
used.  When,  for  instance,  Campaspe  had 
the  boy-god  on  her  lap,  and  no  one  by, 
I  trow  she  fondled  him  and  coaxed  for  a 
wound ;  or  when  Lesbia  and  her  sparrow 
sat  alone,  were  the  kisses  less  instant? 
So  if  Hermia  played  with  her  violets  and 
lived  with  them  a  life  of  faery,  who's  to 
wonder  or  to  blame?  They  made 
fragrant  both  her  waking  and  her  sleep- 
ing hours,  crimsoned  all  her  dreams  of 
day  and  night.  It  may  well  have  been 
during  this  time  of  quickened  senses  and 
imagination  fever-fed  that  she  staked  her 
heart  upon  the  issue  which  was  now  so 
near, 

I  say  that  she  indulged  herself — and 
she  did  when  she  made  of  her  own  will 
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the  admission  to  Harriet  Moon  which 
had  been  drawn  out  of  her  by  tlie  con- 
stancy of  Tom  Rodono,  Harriet  sat  with 
her  a  good  deal,  and  noted  the  violet-play 
with  a  very  perspicacious  sye.  The 
flowers  were  never  drawn  from  the  bosom 
and  laid  upon  the  lips,  to  be  retiimed 
presently  and  hidden  in  their  nest,  but 
Harriet  saw  the  mancEUvre  and  wisely 
smiled.  But  what  she  knew,  or  may  have 
known,  or  may  have  guessed,  she  did  not 
say.  She  hovered  about  them  after  her 
manner — "Darling,  your  flowers  console 
you?"  she  would  ask,  and  if  Hermia,  vio- 
lets at  her  mouth,  smiled  behind  them,  or 
smiled  with  her  bright  eyes,  Harriet 
would  nod  and  look  wise — and  presently 
she  would  sigh.  "You  should  be  happy, 
dearest,  I  think — to  be  loved  so  long." 

To  this,  on  one  day  or  other,  Hermia 
answered,  "I  am  perfectly  happy.  I  be- 
lieve I  want  no  more  of  life  than  this." 

"But  He  will  want  more,"  said  Har- 
riet, and  Hermia,  dreamy,  asked.  "He? 
Who  is  he?  Are  you— ^is  it — sure  tliat 
your  He  is  not  a  she?" 

Harriet  said  that  she  was  sure.  "Then 
I  am  not,"  says  Hermia,  "and  what  is 
more,  1  don't  wish  to  be.  If  I  am  loved, 
and  can  love,  what  more  do  I  need  ?" 

This  was  rubbish,  but  Harriet  did  not 
say  so.  She  asked  presently  whether  her 
dearest  friend  had  ever  thought  who  it 
was  that  loved  her  so  secretly,  and  whom 
it  was  she  loved  ?  Yes,  said  Hermia,  she 
had  thought. 

"And  you  know  nothing?" 

She  was  snuffing  at  her  flowers,  but  her 
eyes  were  steady  on  her  friend,  "I  know 
nothing  certainly ;  nothing  I  could  talk 
about." 

"And  yet  you  are — in —    Oh,  Hermy!" 

She  admitted  it.  "Yes,  I  am  in  love, 
but  I  don't  know  with  whom— not  cer- 
tainly." 

"But — dearest— I  don't  at  all  under- 
stand you  now," 

"How  should  you?"  said  Hermia — 
then  she  held  up  her  flowers.  "He  sent 
me  these  for  nine  months.  I  cannot  but 
be  grateful,  I  cannot  but  be  humble  to 
such  a  lover  as  that.  I  am  grateful — I 
love  him  dearly.  I  am  humble — I  would 
obey  him  in  everything.  No  one  in  the 
world  has  ever  been  loved  like  this—in 
the  dark."    Then  she  remembered.  "Yes. 


there  was  one  woman  who  was  loved  in 
the  dark.    Her  name  was  Psyche." 

■'A  fable,  darling  1    Psyche  is  the  soul." 

"Well,"  said  Hermia,  "and  haven't  I  a 
soul?" 

Such  talk— of  souls  and  their  love- 
affairs — was  highly  unprofitable  to  Har- 
riet Moon ;  she  was  rather  shocked,  rather 
scandalised.  No  confession  she  had  ever 
made  of  love-lorn  baronets  or  kisses 
given  and  received  before  guinea-pigs 
could  be  so  damaging  as  this. 

"Dearest  Hermy,"  she  said,  "you  make 
me  unhappy.     I  entreat  you  to  reflect." 

"I  have  reflected,  my  dear,"  said  Her- 
mia,   "I  am  reflecting  now." 

"No,  indeed,  you  are  not.  You  are 
kissing  your  violets." 

"They  kiss  me." 

"This  person,"  said  Harriet,  "have  you 
never  thought?  It  might  be  anybody — 
quite   undesirable.     Surely,   surely,   you 

She  nodded.  "I  do  sec— that  you  can 
imagine  it  being  somebody  impossible. 
You  think  it  might  be — Progers,  for  in- 
stance— or  one  of  the  men-servants?" 

"No,  darling,  you  wrong  me.  I  think 
nothing  so  absurd.  But  I  do  think — " 
She  paused.  Yes,  she  must  say  it.  "I  do 
think  that — possibly— it  might  be — young 
Mr.  Vernour!" 

Hermia,  who  was  in  a  stare,  did  not 
answer  immediately ;  but  she  laid  her  vio- 
lets on  the  bed.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "I  have 
thought  of  that.  I  have  wondered.  Some 
day  I  may  ask  him.  But  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference that  I  can  see," 

"No  difference!    Dearest!" 

"None  at  all.  Either  one  loves  or 
one  doesn't ;  either  one  is  loved,  or  is  not. 
And  if  one  is  loved  in  so  beautiful  a  way 
that  must  mean  that  the  lover  is  noble. 
And  if  one  loves — even  if  one  loves  an 
impossible  person,  as  you  say — if  one 
loves  with  all  one's  heart,  and  is  grateful, 
and  is  hiunblc — there  can  he  no  harm. 
At  least,  I  can  see  none." 

Harriet  stooped  over  the  bed  and  em- 
hraccd  her,  held  her  close  in  her  arms. 
"Darling,  tell  me  all  1  You  love  Mr.  Ver- 
nour. You  do!  I  know  it."  Hermia 
kissed  her. 

"You  should  tie  told  if  I  could  tell  you. 
I  love  the  giver  of  my  flowers — and  have 
loved  him  since  October,  Perhaps  longer ; 
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but  it  was  in  October  that  I  knew  it  for 
certain." 

"In  October?" 

**Yes.  When  we  came  back  to  town — 
and  you  brought  me  my  flowers — and  I 
was  glad."  She  stirred  in  Harriet's  arms 
and  snuggled  down.  "I  cried,"  she  said 
in  a  whisper,  "and  kept  them  with  me  all 
night.  They  have  never  left  me  since." 
And  then  she  took  them  up,  kissed  them, 
and  put  them  in  her  bosom. 

Hermia  knew,  though  Harriet  did  not, 
that  Mr.  Vernour  was  still  in  London. 
Moth  had  brought  her  that  news — that 
he  had  inquired  how  she  did,  and  that  he 
inquired  every  day.  On  one  occasion  he 
brought  her  some  flowers — purple  and 
white  anemones — which  he  told  Moth 
were  from  his  mother  **for  Miss  Cham- 
bre,  with  her  respects,"  and  came  from 
Feltham.  She  remembered  presently  that 
he  had  a  friend  there — a  nursery-gar- 
dener— and  that  he  used  to  ride  the  chest- 
nut thither  on  Sundays.  A  message  was 
sent  to  him  by  Moth  that  she  thanked  him 
for  calling,  and  begged  her  kind  love  to 
Mrs.  Vernour. 

He  no  longer  called  for  orders,  Moth 
said,  as  he  had  retired  from  business,  and 
was  intending  for  the  country.  He  came 
"like  a  gentleman,"  she  said,  and  de- 
scribed his  appearance  as  being  very  like 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — ^but  not  so 
plump.  He  still  came,  of  course,  to  the 
tradesmen's  door;  but  Moth  had  heard 
that  he  was  becoming  a  great  politician, 
and  had  spoken  at  a  Westminster  meet- 
ing with  "Sir  Francis  and  the  Honour- 
able Captain  Ranald,  and  others  of  the  no- 
bility— all  in  favour  of  Reform,  miss,  and 
what  a  shame  it  was."  When  she  recov- 
ered herself  sufficiently  to  go  downstairs 
and  see  company,  she  heard  of  that  West- 
minster meeting — from  Mr.  Ranald. 
There  had  been  a  great  to-do ;  they  talked 
of  prosecuting  Sir  Francis. 

She  asked  him.  Had  Vernour  spoken? 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "and  well.  We  should 
like  some  more  of  his  sort.  He's  one  of 
those  men  who  say  little  and  imply  much. 
And  he  knows  his  power  and  how  to  hus- 
band it.    He's  for  a  waiting  game." 

"I  am  sure  he's  very  strong,"  she  said. 

"If  he  is,"  said  Ranald,  "he  owes  it  to 
you." 

"Tome?" 


"To  no  other.  He  began  to  speak  in 
public  after  that  trouble  of  his,  in  which, 
if  you'll  let  me  say  it,  you  played  a  fine 
part.  I  should  like  to  put  it  that  he  saw, 
from  what  you  did,  that  a  cause  which 
could  breed  such  an  act  was  a  cause  worth 
talking  about.  And  though  he's  no  great 
talker,  as  I  say,  he  makes  a  fine  show.  He 
can  restrain  himself.    He's  a  gentleman." 

"I  am  sure  that  he  is,"  said  Miss  Her- 
mia. 

Having  ascertained  from  Moth  that 
Vernour  had  gone  into  the  country  beyond 
all  doubt,  she  felt  that  she  might  safely 
pay  a  visit  to  Brook  Street;  and  so  she 
did,  taking  Harriet  with  her.  The  lady 
received  her  with  great  simplicity,  and 
talked  at  length  about  her  remarkable  son. 
He  had  received  a  handsome  offer  from 
Lord  Sandgate  of  a  grazing  farm  in  the 
Avon  Valley,  and  was  now  gone  down  to 
inspect  it.  There  was  little  doubt  but  that 
he  would  accept  it.  His  father  was  will- 
ing, and  David  had  never  been  happy  in 
business.  His  heart  was  in  the  land,  and 
in  books.  As  for  politics,  no  doubt  he 
was  for  Reform ;  but  Mrs.  Vernour  hoped 
that  he  would  lose  his  zest  for  public 
speaking. 

"He's  quick-spirited.  Miss  Chambre, 
and  means  what  he  says.  And  he  makes 
enemies,  I  fear.  Captain  Ranald,  who  is 
his  best  friend,  makes  them,  too ;  but  peo- 
ple will  take  from  a  lord's  son  more  than 
they  will  from  a  tradesman.  They  say. 
It's  only  his  fun,  of  such  as  Mr.  Robert ; 
but  of  my  boy,  they  judge  that  he's  bit- 
ter— which  is  far  from  the  truth..  He  will 
be  sorry  to  have  missed  your  visit,  Miss 
Chambre,  really  sorry.  He  thinks — he 
never  forgets  what  you  did  for  him."  At 
parting  she  took  leave  to  congratulate  the 
young  lady.  "I  hear  talk  of  a  wedding. 
Miss  Chambre — and  a  great  ball  that  is 
to  come.  I  hope  that  I  may  wish  you  joy." 

Hermia  laughed.  "My  grandmother, 
you  mean.  You  must  wish  her  joy  of  the 
ball." 

CHAPTER   XXIV 

IN  WHICH  SHE  SEALS  HER  INDENTURES 

The  Countess  of  Morfa's  ball,  "to  have 
the  honour  of  meeting  His  Royal  High- 
ness," was  fixed  for  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
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and  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  banquet  of 
forty  persons  carefully  and  rigidly 
selected.  Each  assembly  in  its  kind  was 
to  be  such  as  comported  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  house  of  Caryll;  but  collect- 
ively the  two  were  to  be  more.  They  were 
to  declare  to  the  world  the  alliance  which 
her  ladyship  contemplated,  the  marriage 
of  Miss  Hermia  Mary  Chambre  with  Sir 
George  Coigne,  Bart.,  of  Plashetts,  in 
Bucks,  which  she  had  decreed.  And  the 
great  world  so  understood  it  to  be,  with- 
out any  official  announcement  in  the 
Morning  Post.  Whether  Lady  Morfa 
had  her  doubts  of  her  granddaughter's 
docility,  or  whether,  perhaps,  she  had  no 
doubts,  I  cannot  say:  all  that  I  know  is 
that  she  spoke  not  one  word  to  the  young 
lady  mostly  concerned  of  the  plans  she 
had  made  in  a  matter  vitally  interesting 
to  most  young  ladies.  Miss  Chambre,  as 
we  know,  had  her  own  opinion  by  this 
time  of  love  and  marriage  and  such-like, 
and  had  come  to  a  very  clear  understand- 
ing with  Sir  George  Coigne.  She  would, 
therefore,  have  viewed  with  great  calm 
these  elaborate  preparations  to  herald  an 
event  which  could  never  by  any  possibil- 
ity occur,  if  her  private  and  curious 
affairs  had  not  made  them  of  singular 
moment  to  her.  But  as  these  were,  she 
was  strangely  uneasy  and  excited  by  a 
certainty  which  she  had  that  this  par- 
ticular day  and  this  particular  party  were 
to  bring  her  sharply  to  a  crisis. 

At  half-past  six  on  the  evening  of  this 
day  she  was  in  her  dressing-room  and  in 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Moth.  Her  coiffure 
was  nearly  done,  for  Moth  had  been  deft 
over  the  coiling  and  curling  of  the  most 
beautiful  hair  in  London,  as  she  heartily 
declared  it.  The  Greek  fashion  was  then 
in  vogue — a  high  top-knot,  with  broad 
fillet  to  hold  it,  side  curls,  and — for  this 
occasion — stiff  white  feathers  must  be 
added;  for  the  court  demanded  them. 
This,  I  say,  was  nearly  done :  her  dress  of 
black  and  silver  lay  over  a  chair ;  her  sil- 
ver scarf  with  it — in  a  moment  or  two 
more  she  must  stand  up  to  be  dressed; 
but  in  the  meantime  she  sat  with  her 
thoughts — wondering  and  searching  into 
the  warm  dusk  lest  any  sign  should  pierce 
the  mystery  in  which  she  seemed  to  jour- 
ney. 

This   haunted,   wonder-charged    jour- 


ney, which  she  had  been  making  in  secret 
places  for  so  long,  had  changed  of  late. 
Formerly  she  had  wandered  without  rule 
or  purpose;  but  there  had  been  times 
when  the  world  about  her  seemed  real 
again ;  when  the  men  and  women  with 
whom  she  talked,  whose  hands  touched 
hers,  were  able  to  aft'ect  her  with  pleas- 
ure or  distress,  with  admiration  or  dis- 
gust. They  had  at  least  as  much  claim  to 
reality  as  those  shrouded,  flitting  forms 
who  peopled  her  dream-world.  Thus  she 
had  been  able  to  be  sorry  for  Sir  George's 
perplexities,  and  to  be  grieved  by  Har- 
riet's sol)bcd  confessions,  to  be  kind  to 
Tom  Rodono,  and  moved  by  the  force  of 
Hob  Ranald.  But  now — of  late — all  these 
had  receded  further  and  further  into  the 
mists.  She  could  still  hear  their  voices, 
muffled  and  far-off;  still  see,  or  think  to 
see,  their  foolish,  peering,  staring,  agi- 
tated faces  as  they  bobbed  up  and  down 
in  assembly — but  they  were  nothing, 
they  were  dreams  of  old  days,  ghosts  like 
her  father  and  mother  and  poor  Dick, 
unprofitable,  touching,  unavailing  mem- 
ories. Really  and  actually  now  she  was 
living  terribly,  sweetly,  in  a  secret  com- 
panionship— sought  out,  wooed  by  an  un- 
known lover,  who  now  had  won  her  and 
was  about  to  claim  his  wages.  She 
thought  that  she  was  being  led,  now,  at 
this  dusky  hour  of  what,  in  the  old  world, 
men  called  the  fifteenth  of  April — ^was 
being  led,  as  by  the  hand,  from  court  to 
court  of  some  wonderful,  empty  house. 
She  could  have  described  to  you — if  you 
had  suddenly  startled  her  with  the  ques- 
tion— the  walls  and  coffered  ceilings,  the 
archways  and  pavements  and  flowers  and 
fountain-basins  of  this  windowless  house ; 
she  could  have  told  you  of  the  long  jour- 
neying and  of  the  certainty  which 
awaited  her  at  the  end  of  it.  She  could 
not  see  who  guided  her;  she  could  only 
feel,  not  see,  the  strong  hand  in  which 
her  own  lay  contented.  There  was  no  one 
visibly  beside  her ;  yet  one  was  there,  and 
had  her  in  an  invisible  hand.  No  voice 
spoke  to  her :  there  was  no  need  of  speech 
when. her  heart  held  the  certain  sense. 
"Come,  my  bride,  this  house  is  thine  and 
mine.  This  is  the  house  of  love,  and  the 
hour  of  it  has  come  upon  thee." 

Words  of  terrible  sweetness  they  were. 
She  had  heard  them  all  day,  and  had  not 
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dared  to  answer,  "Yes,  I  will  come.  See, 
my  lord,  I  am  here :  do  with  me  as  thou 
wilt."  No  voice  had  he  who  spoke,  and 
she  needed  none  to  answer.  Shy  as  a 
bride,  and  glad  in  her  own  beauty,  which 
had  found  such  favour,  she  paced  slowly 
the  empty  rooms,  that  fair  house,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks.  She 
had  no  thought  of  drawing  back ;  she  was 
passive  now.  Doing,  daring,  contending 
in  the  world  were  all  done.  She  had 
reached  that  point  where  the  woman 
gives  over,  is  possessed;  and  her  heart 
swelled  with  the  pride  of  perfect  sur- 
render to  the  sovereign  will. 

The  chatter  of  Moth,  the  quick-glanc- 
ing, quick-fingered  tire-woman,  was  like 
the  twitter  of  sparrows  in  the  eaves  to 
one  who  watches  through  the  dawn  for 
some  one  to  come  home.  If  she  heard  it, 
she  had  no  heed  for  it.  My  lord,  said 
Moth,  had  returned.  What  lord?  Why, 
my  Lord  Morfa,  of  course — what  other 
lord  had  Moth  ? — my  lord  had  returned  to 
town  with  the  Prince,  and  would  be  here 
to  receive  His  Royal  Highness.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  his  lordship  would 
not  dine — in  fact,  he  had  sent  word  by  Mr. 
Pigott,  his  servant,  that  he  was  unavoid- 
ably detained.  This  was  extraordinary — 
in  Moth's  opinion.  Her  ladyship  had 
said  very  little,  but  everybody  knew  that 
she  was  much  offended :  her  ladyship  said 
least  when  she  was  most  offended,  as 
everybody  knew.  Moth  took  upon  her- 
self to  commiserate  Miss  Moon,  who 
must  now  be  enduring  her  ladyship  at 
her  worst.  A  place  had  to  be  filled  at 
the  last  moment — and  Miss  Moon,  it  was 
understood,  had  been  bidden  to  send  for 
Mr.  Banks.  Mr.  Banks?  Who  was  Mr. 
Banks?  Why,  surely  Miss  Chambre 
would  remember  that  sallow,  thin  gen- 
tleman with  black  nostrils — "like  open 
graves,"  said  Moth — whom  Miss  Cham- 
bre had  met  on  a  coach  and  asked  to  the 
house.  Her  ladyship  esteemed  Mr. 
Banks,  Moth  believed,  and  made  him  use- 
ful "in  the  newspaper  way."  He  had  in- 
fluence, they  said;  he  was  listened  to; 
and,  of  course,  he  would  do  anything  for 
her  ladyship.  This  was  a  great  day  for 
Mr.  Banks.  Was  he  coming?  Why,  of 
course  he  was  coming.  She  should  hope 
so.  It  was  a  command — to  meet  His 
Royal  Highness. 


To  these  facts  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance Miss  Chambre  gave  no  heed.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  she  heard  them ; 
and  certain  it  is  that  she  did  not  appre- 
ciate her  Uncle  Morfa's  absence  from  the 
banquet  as,  say.  Miss  Harriet  Moon 
would  have  done.  Her  thoughts  held  her 
in  thrall.  She  was  living  elsewhere  and 
apart;  walking  in  invisible  company,  led 
by  an  invisible  hand  to  her  sure  and  cer- 
tain destiny. 

Prevision,  second  sight,  foreknowl- 
edge, whatever  you  choose  to  call  it, 
may  be  guessed  at.  Yet,  when  she  found 
herself  convinced,. as  she  had  found  her- 
self ever  since  her  admissions  to  Harriet 
Moon,  that  her  time  was  at  hand,  she  had 
had  something  to  go  upon,  some  rough 
logic  of  the  head  to  support,  if  that  were 
needed,  the  infallible  sophistry  of  the 
heart.  Those  admissions  had  been  made 
some  two  weeks  ago,  but  every  day  and 
every  night  following  upon  them  had  but 
added  to  her  certainty  that  her  fate  over- 
shadowed her.  Her  flowers  had  come 
exactly  as  usual — at  the  same  hour,  by 
the  same  hand.  She  had  untied  them  her- 
self, and  every  time  she  did  it  she  had 
separated  the  stalks  with  trembling  fin- 
gers which  expected  momentarily  to  light 
upon  some  written  word  lying  concealed. 
But  there  had  been  nothing  at  all;  and 
here  she  had  found  the  ground  of  her  in- 
ference, or  ground  for  many. 

If  the  giver  of  her  violets  were  near 
her,  in  London,  say;  if,  indeed,  he  lived 
at  all  and  could  learn  the  things  that  con- 
cerned her,  then  he  must  know  by  com- 
mon rumour  what  this  fifteenth  of  April 
imported  for  her  and  her  affairs.  And  if 
— she  reasoned — if  this  night  and  its  vio- 
let-gift passed  without  a  sign,  he  (sup- 
posing that  he  lived  at  all)  must  surely 
know  that  he  would  have  no  further 
right  to  send  her  flowers,  as  men  and 
women  judge  these  things.  For  men  and 
women  say  that  to  send  flowers  daily  to  a 
maiden  is  a  declaration  of  love,  and  to 
send  them  daily  to  a  plighted  maid  is  the 
act  of  a  robber. 

The  thought  had  smitten  her  suddenly 
one  day,  Say  that  from  the  fixed  night  he 
ceased  to  send  them,  what  should  she  do 
— now  that  he  had  brought  her  to  this 
pass?  Now  that  she  had  given  herself; 
was,  as  she  verily  believed,  handfasted  to 
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him?  For  was  she  not?  Her  flowers 
had  lain  in  her  bosom  all  night,  and  night 
after  night ;  her  flowers  and  all  that  they 
signified  to  her,  which  was  more  than  any 
mere  flowers  could  ever  signify.  They 
had  been  free  of  her  lips,  her  tears,  her 
breast  and  her  side ;  and  not  without  dis- 
grace, only  as  a  maid  undone  could  she 
now  stand  before  the  world ;  as  one  who 
had  suflFered  love  and  repaid  love  with 
love,  and  was  now  forsaken — like  Psyche, 
like  Psyche  who  had  also  loved  and  been 
loved  in  the  dark.  She  pictured  herself 
dismayed  and  fork)rn,  wandering  foot- 
sore, dishevelled,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
the  streets,  the  squares,  the  parks  of  Lon- 
don, looking  for  the  Unknown  who  had 
taught  her  love,  lictrayed,  shamed  and 
left  her.  These  were  hot  and  incredible 
thoughts,  yet  were  he  mortal  man  or  god 
such  must  be  her  portion  if  the  only  sign 
vouchsafed  her  were  the  ceasing  of  her 
flowers. 

And  if,  in  spite  of  a  declared  engage- 
ment, they  did  not  cease  to  come,  and  she 
must  learn  by  that  that  this  lover  of  hers 
was  not  a  mortal  man  at  all,  then  how  ter- 
rible was  her  destiny,  how  strange,  how 
sweet !  What  must  happen  to  her  then — 
to  her,  the  free,  the  proudly  confident,  the 
clear  speaker  of  truth  and  well-spring  of 
honour?  How  could  she  appear  as  wife, 
who  had  a  secret  lover?  How  could  she 
give  to  a  husband,  a  man,  that  right 
which  the  god  in  flower-shape  had  had  of 
her  and  still  chose  to  claim?  She  must 
remain  unmarried,  could  not  dare  to 
marry.  It  would  be  mortal  sin.  Maids 
before  now  have  had  strange  lovers :  Orei- 
thyia  was  mated  to  the  North  Wind,  and 
one  had  a  river  to  husband,  and  one  a 
swan — it  had  remained  for  her,  Hermia 
Mary,  to  discern  the  overshadowing 
which  all  women  love  and  dread  in  the 
woody  scent  of  wet  flowers.     .     .     . 

To  this  strange  state  of  mind  was  she 
now  brought,  and  under  the  stress  and 
fever  of  it  now  she  suffered  herself  to 
l)e  dressed. 

It  grew  dusk  apace,  but  she  would 
not  have  the  candles ;  so  in  half  lights  the 
shimmering  gown  was  slipped  over  her 
head,  the  fillet  and  the  scarf  put  in  place. 
With  vague  eyes  she  stood  up,  searching 
the  misty  eve  as  it  gathered  about  the 
trees  in  the  garden,  while  the  maid  hov- 


ered over  her,  patting  and  adjusting, 
peering  and  judging,  turning  her  about 
before  the  glass.  Completed,  adorned 
to  the  last  hook  and  eye,  she  stood  up,  a 
picture  of  delicate,  serious  beauty,  a 
bodily  perfection  of  white  and  pale  rose, 
which  her  black  robe  made  to  seem  frag- 
ile as  the  petals  of  a  flower,  informed, 
however,  by  a  mystery  not  of  the  world, 
which  held  together  her  sober  lips  and 
filled  her  large  eyes  with  dark.  Nothing 
remained  to  be  done  to  her  but  to  fix  her 
flowers :  let  Mrs.  Moth  now  see  to  that. 

They  were  in  a  glass  of  water  on  the 
table,  still  untied;  for  on  this  crowning 
day,  when  all  must  be  put  to  the  touch, 
she  had  not  dared  yet  to  search  them. 
The  sign  must  be  there  to-day,  or — nay, 
but  it  must  needs  be  there.  And  yet  so 
much  hung  upon  that  need  that  she  had 
not  dared  to  see.  And  as  Moth  was  busy 
with  them  now — a  pin  in  her  mouth,  and 
eager  fingers  at  the  tie — she  felt  herself 
grown  white  to  the  lips,  and  sick  with 
the  waiting  and  the  fear.     .     .     . 

"Mv  word  of  honour!  Oh,  miss!"  It 
was  over.  The  blood  surged  back  and 
beat  at  her  temples.  He  had  spoken ;  the 
sign  was  there ! 

'*Oh,  miss!  What  next,  I  say!  Oh, 
miss — "  Words  failed  her,  but  she  held 
up  a  folded  slip. 

"Give  it  me,  please,"  she  said  steadily, 
not  looking  at  it,  and  took,  opened  and 
read  it.  She  held  it  high  to  get  the  light, 
and  while  she  read  Moth  fixed  and  was 
pinning  the  flowers. 

''This  night,  and  for  ever.  Or  never- 
more!* 

That  was  the  whole  of  it.  It  steadied 
her. 

She  freed  herself  from  Moth's  fingers. 
"Take  them  out.  Moth,  please.  Put  them 
on  the  table  and  leave  me.  I  shan't  want 
you  any  more."  Wondering,  the  maid 
unfastened  the  bunch,  and  while  her  mis- 
tress stood  at  gaze  in  mid-floor,  her  slip 
of  paper  in  her  hand,  she  returned  to  the 
table  to  lay  it  down.  Suddenly  she 
gasped  and  said  sharply,  "Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us !    Who's  that?" 

Hermia  awoke  from  her  trance.  "Of 
whom  do  you  speak?  What  do  you 
mean  ?" 

Moth  chattered  to  herself,  and  peered 
out  of  the  window.    She  cotdd  only  say, 
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"Down  there — in  the  garden — ^alone. 
There's  some  one  there.  Oh,  miss,  you 
know  best,  but  I  tell  you  that  Fm  afraid." 
Hermia,  who  wore  a  fixed  face,  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  out.  The  garden 
was  murky  in  the  dusk  of  a  warm  April 
day;  yet  there  could  plainly  be  seen  the 
tall  and  motionless  figure  of  a  man, 
cloaked  and  hatted,  who  stood  alone  there 
on  the  lawn.  For  a  few  moments  she 
watched  him,  trembling.  Then  she  mo- 
tioned the  maid  to  go  away,  and  Moth 
retired  without  a  word. 

Hermia  was  shaking  now,  and  pant- 
ing, but  she  was  not  frightened.    What 
unnerved  her  was  the  coming  of  the  mo- 
ment of  choice,  expected,  and  with  cer- 
tainty, so  long.    It  had  come.    The  Un- 
known  Lover  was  there,  the  unknown 
country  at  the  door,  the  journey  must  be- 
gin.   She  stretched  out  her  left  hand  to 
touch  the  dressing-table,  and  it  fell  upon 
the  softly  crisp  heads  of  violets.     She 
took  up  the  bunch  in  her  hand,  but  it  fell 
to  her  side.     "This  night,  and  for  ever. 
Or  nevermore."     She  knew   what  that 
meant;  that  it  was  for  her  to  choose. 
Trembling,  failing  at  the  knees,  breath- 
less, in  distress,  with  a  crying  pain  at  her 
heart,  she  watched  and  waited,  while  the 
room  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  the 
garden  below  could  hardly  be  seen.    She 
looked  to  the  place  where  she  had  seen 
her  lover  stand,  searched  for  him,  found 
him,  lost  him  again,  until  her  eyes  felt  on 
fire.     If  she  wore  his  violets  that  night 
she  was  sealed  to  be  his.    Would  she  do 
it?     Dared  she?     Why,  was  she  mad! 
She  believed  that  she  would  be  worse 
than  mad — impious — if  she  disobeyed. 

A  knock  at  the  door  made  her  start  and 
clap  a  hand  to  her  side.    "Who's  there?" 

Harriet  opened  the  door.  "Dearest, 
what's  this?  Why  are  you  in  the  dark? 
Are  you  not  ready?  Her  ladyship  has 
sent  me  for  you.  Lord  and  Lady  Crow- 
land  are  here.  They  say  that  Sir  Francis 
has  been  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Tower. 
And  oh,  Hermy,  Lord  Morfa " 

"Go  away,  please,"  said  Hermia,  in  a 
whisper.  "Go  down  and  say  that  Fm 
coming."    Harriet  pouted,  but  obeyed. 

She  must  act  at  once;  there  was  no 
time  to  lose.  Disobedience  never  entered 
her  head ;  all  her  hesitation  had  been  that 
of  a  swimmer  by  the  brink  of  the  flood. 


She  struck  a  match  and  lighted  two  of  her 
candles  with  a  steady  hand.  She  had 
calmness  enough  at  command  to  wait 
while  the  wicks  flared,  sank,  and,  catch- 
ing the  wax,  rose  serenely  into  power. 
Then  she  pinned  the  white  violets  at  her 
bosom,  and,  a  candlestick  in  each  hand, 
went  deliberately  to  her  window  and 
stood  there. 

She  stayed  a  few  minutes  facing  the 
dark;  then  turned  and  went  downstairs. 
She  had  sealed  her  indentures,  was 
now  bound  apprentice.  And  as  she  went 
down  the  broad  stair  her  heart  seemed  to 
fill  her  whole  body,  even  to  drowning  her. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

IN  WHICH  HER  CALL  COMES 

A  priest  newly  from  his  altar  rites, 
with  the  dew  of  sacrifice  still  upon  him, 
set  down  in  the  midst  of  some  squalid 
brawl — contested  election,  city  meeting — 
might  have  the  feelings  of  consternation 
and  dismay  which  possessed  Miss  Cham- 
bre,  fresh  from  her  window  and  her  dark, 
seethed  in  the  great  Morfa  banquet.  And 
he  would  have  the  same  consolation  of 
hugging  to  his  heart  the  memory  and  the 
promise  known  fully  to  him  alone.  If 
his  eyes  were  wide  and  very  bright,  if  his 
lips  were  close,  if  his  tongue  refused  him, 
it  were  no  wonder.  In  his  eyes  the  vision 
would  stay;  mystery  would  lock  his 
mouth  and  keep  his  tongue  from  declar- 
ing vain  things.  The  apprentice  in  love 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  dining  in 
the  company  of  forty  persons,  all  fashion- 
able and  all  Whigs ;  she  gave  her  arm  to 
Sir  George  Coigne,  smiled  on  Lord  Sand- 
gate,  curtseyed  to  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
tasted  soup,  sipped  wine,  answered 
questions,  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  present, 
and  looked  excessively  beautiful — ^though 
she  was  not  very  responsive.  She  was 
living  elsewhere,  at  a  fever  rate,  in  a 
shrouded  garden,  in  still  night  air — or  she 
was  swept  along  a  flooded  stream,  in 
water  which  was  warm  and  sweet — in 
which  her  limbs  failed  her,  in  which, 
drifting,  she  drowned.  Swift,  smooth,  ir- 
resistible motion ;  she  was  conscious  most- 
ly of  that.  Her  hands  were  folded,  her 
eyes  closed — she  felt;  she  knew  not 
whither  she  went,  and  cared  nothing.  For 
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above  and  about  her,  fanning  her  brows, 
blowing  upon  her  eyelids,  was  a  form 
whose  magnitude  she  could  not  guess — 
and  "Come.  I  have  chosen  thee;  come. 
Thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thine — ^now  and 
for  ever,"  was  the  music  in  her  ears. 

What,  then,  if  a  royal  personage  should 
enunciate  laws  of  nature  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  at  the  table?  She  would  not  hear 
them.  "I  tell  you,  ma'am,  the  country 
was  never  more  respected  abroad.  Our 
good  old  King,  secure  in  the  sanctities  of 
family  life  .  .  .  what?"  "My  brother 
Kent,  ma'am,  may  be  trusted  to  fulfil  his 
duty,  I  hope.  Church  and  King  is  the 
cry  .  .  .  the  nol)ility  staunch,  the  Com- 
mons .  .  ."  Oh,  crackling  of  thorns 
under  pots!  What  had  she  to  do  with 
Lords  and  Commons? 

By  her  side  were  Sir  George  and  his 
troubles.  He  felt  fatally  prominent,  and 
feared  to  commit  himself  deeper  with 
every  breath.  He  knew  what  that  oflfer 
of  his  arm  was  to  imply,  and  what  the 
whole  festival  implied.  He  sat  at  meat 
a  marked  man.  From  the  crimson  flock 
walls,  out  of  their  gilt  cornices,  from  be- 
neath their  coronets,  the  ranked  Carylls 
in  their  purple  and  ermine,  their  shim- 
mering satin,  in  their  full  wigs,  lace  col- 
lars, ruflfs,  steel  corselets,  peak-bearded, 
love-locked,  ample-bosomed,  fiercely 
stayed  and  hooped,  as  the  case  might  be — 
a  double  row  of  Carylls  watched  him  out 
of  level,  unfaltering  eyes.  He  was  not  an 
imaginative  man,  but  he  fairly  cowered. 
God  in  heaven,  what  was  he  doing,  this 
free-dealing,  friendly  baronet  of  Plash- 
etts?  Was  he  a  man?  Why  did  he  not 
break  away,  and  seek  out  his  love?  His 
heart  was  out  of  the  room  in  the  thin 
hands  of  a  lady — a  brown-eyed  slip  of  a 
girl,  with  a  piteous  mouth  and  courteous 
ways.  Oh,  he  should  be  by  her  side,  brav- 
ing the  world — ^l)ut  here  he  was,  drink- 
ing brown  sherry  and  saying,  "Yes,  sir," 
to  a  royal  duke.  Out  upon  him.  recreant ! 
"Herniy,  you  stand  by  us — eh?  This  is 
hot  work,  you  know.  I'm  all  for  peace 
and  quiet,  you  know — that's  how  a  man 
gets  through  his  day's  round.  By  heaven, 
I  never  bargained  for  this."  She  was. 
gentle  with  him,  poor  creature  though  she 
saw  him. 

"You  will  see  Harriet  in  the  ball-room. 
She  is  to  be  there,  I  know." 


"Watched,  though!  Tied  hand  and 
foot!  Gad,  what  a  life  for  a  lovely — I 
say,  Hermy,  what  shall  we  do  for  her? 
This  is  awful  I" 

Was  this  a  man  ?  Oh,  if  he  only  knew, 
if  he  only  knew  where,  with  whom  she 
stood  now!  "Really,  Cousin  George," 
she  broke  out,  "I  cannot  understand  you. 
You  are  your  own  master,  dependent 
upon  nobody,  and  yet —  You  have  but  to 
ask  her — surely  you  see  that?" 

He  shook  his  head  desperately.  "Can't 
have  a  fuss,  you  know,  Hermy.  Never 
do.  Aunt  Morfa's  head  of  the  family — 
our  family  as  well  as  yours — ^not  actually, 
(^f  course,  because  Uncle  Badlesmere's 
the  man;  but  she's  older  than  him 
by  a  deal,  and  she's  always  had  her 
own  way.  No,  no — can't  break  with 
the  family  if  we  can  avoid  it.  Why, 
bless  my  soul,  my  mother  was  the 
youngest  of  eleven  1" 

"You  talk  as  if  we  were  all  children  to- 
gether." 

"Well,  there's  that,  of  course — I  see 
your  point.  But  the  family — ^no,  no.  We 
nuist  think  of  something  better  than  a 
fuss." 

"A  fuss!  Why  should  there  be  a 
fuss?"  She  simply  had  no  more  to  say. 
Sir  George  sighed  and  went  back  to  his 
dinner. 

"Where's  Morfa?"  Lord  Sandgate  in- 
quired. "Wasn't  he  to  be  here?"  He 
was  told  the  facts  about  Lord  Morfa. 

"My  lady  won't  like  that." 

"She  doesn't.  One  can  see  that  she 
doesn't."    One  could. 

"I  think  that  Morfa  should  be  pulled 
up — indeed,  I  do.  He's  wild — ^he's  in  a 
wild  set.  He's  a  fool,  saving  your  re- 
spect, but  he's  not  bad  all  through.  One 
of  these  days  he'll  be  caught  hold  of — by 
a  woman.  And  that'll  save  him."  She 
thought  of  Harriet ;  and  as  the  ladies  rose 
and  left  the  dining-room  that  thought 
went  with  her,  mingled  with  her  own. 
Harriet,  too,  might  have  her  wondrous 
secret  life ;  on  Harriet's  pale  lips,  on  Har- 
riet's brown  eyes  the  mystery  might  have 
been  laid.  Entering  the  ball-room,  last  of 
a  long  procession,  the  first  persons  she 
saw  were  Lord  Morfa,  making  his  bow 
to  the  Duchess  of  Wentsland,  and  Harriet 
Moon,  flushed  and  downcast,  standing  by 
her  patroness.    Had  these  two  been  to- 
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gether  long?    Was  this  why  he  had  re- 
fused to  dine? 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  the  Prince 
came — in  semi-state.  Six  horses  drew 
him  instead  of  twelve,  and  it  is  possible 
that  there  was  rather  less  hooting  because 
there  were  rather  fewer  sightseers;  but 
there  was  enough  to  render  very  necessary 
the  services  of  a  brass  band  which,  for 
drowning  purposes,  had  been  ambushed 
in  the  court.  When  he  entered  the  hall, 
with  Lords  Hertford,  Conyngham,  and 
Moira,  with  Mr.  Sheridan  and  others  of 
his  friends,  he  was  flushed  and  noisy,  but 
not  tipsy. 

The  Morfa  clan  and  the  Badlesmere 
clan  received  him  in  the  inner  hall,  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  stair.  Her  ladyship  in 
Botetort.  emeralds  and  Caryll  diamonds, 
Morfa  with  his  garter — these  were  in  the 
centre  of  the  galaxy ;  and  about  them  the 
tributary  lights,  a  nameless,  high-nosed 
herd  of  Cells,  Coignes,  Barwises, 
Lukyns,  Botetorts,  Carylls,  and  heaven 
knows  who.  Head  above  most  of  these 
there  stood  a  troubled,  rosy-faced  bar- 
onet from  Bucks — and  beside  her  lady- 
ship's sejf  the  grave,  glowing,  beautiful 
Hermia  Mary,  hot  and  deep  as  a  ruby  in 
her  black  and  silver  setting,  with  her  knot 
of  white  violets  rising  and  falling  with 
her  breast.  So  seriously  she  looked  at  her 
advancing  Prince,  you  might  have 
thought  her  his  judge;  so  scornfully 
curved  her  lip,  you  must  have  known  it. 
What  to  her  was  the  advance  and  boister- 
ous cordiality  of  this  overflowing  person- 
age, this  young  Silenus  of  creased  eye- 
sockets,  and  of  the  colour  of  pink  paint? 
Was  she  to  curtsey,  kiss  the  hand  of  this 
beribboned,  fuddled,  bloated  man  of  forty 
— and  her  heart,  her  will  and  soul  out 
there  in  the  cedared  garden,  quivering 
under  the  calm  eyes  of  a  god  ? 

But  here  he  was,  exceedingly  disposed 
to  make  himself  agreeable.  **By  God, 
Roddy,  I'm  late,"  he  declared.  "'Twas 
Moira  kept  me,  I'll  swear.  Madam,"  and 
he  looked  heavily  at  Lady  Morfa,  "you 
must  blame  the  wits,  not  me." 

''Impossible,  sir,  to  blame  one  without 
the  other,"  said  her  ladyship,  whose  curt- 
sey was  a  thing  to  ponder;  the  bared 
odge  of  a  razor  would  not  have  been  fine- 
lier  avoided  bv  a  naked  foot.  But  he  was 
determined  to  be  pleased,  and  sure  that  he 


pleased.  "Ha,  Mr.  Archdeacon — ^ha, 
Badlesmere,  this  is  a  meeting  of  friends 
— all  Whigs  here,  hey?  We  must  have 
you  at  Carlton  House,  Badlesmere — we 
don't  see  enough  of  you.  Lady  Conyng- 
ham asked  after  you  the  other  night ;  she 
did,  upon  my  soul.  Lady  Barwise,  I'm 
very  glad  to  see  you — very  glad,  indeed." 
He  shook  hands  with  Sir  George  and  con- 
gratulated him  eflFusively ;  begged  to  be 
presented,  and  when  he  saw  the  fair  be- 
trothed remembered  her  at  once.  "By  my 
honour,  the  lovely  Jacobin!  Why,  why, 
Miss  Chambre  and  I  are  old  cronies — we 
met — let  me  see — don't  tell  me  that  you 
forget  it,  young  lady.  And  I've  heard  of 
you — where  now  ?  Moira,  what  was  that 
I  heard  of  Miss  Chambre?  Devilish  good 
thing  that  was —  Oho !  I  have  it.  Brook 
Street! — cleaving  to  the —  By  heaven, 
Coigne,  you  must  keep  your  wife  out  of 
Brook  Street.  No  dealings  with  that 
house — hey?"  And  on  he  rattled,  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  himself. 

She  made  no  answer,  but  leaned  her 
cheek  and  let  him  touch  it ;  she  curtseyed 
deeply,  and  when  he  claimed  her  for  a 
quadrille,  did  her  part  with  a  stiff  recol- 
Icctedness  which  piqued  him  not  a  little. 
She  was  moving,  in  fact,  as  one  in  a 
dream;  and  so  she  went  through  her 
duties  of  the  night — dancing  with  this 
man  and  that :  Tom  Rodono,  Lord  Edlo- 
gan,  the  Honourable  John  and  the  Hon- 
ourable James,  it  mattered  not  a  bit.  In 
the  midst  of  the  blare  and  bustle,  the  loud 
voices  of  great  men,  the  whisperings  of 
men  aspiring,  and  the  bowings  of  those 
whose  glory  was  to  creep — catching  sight 
of  Harriet  Moon  at  a  window,  and  struck 
to  contrition  by  her  woebegone  look,  she 
left  her  partner  with  an  excuse,  and  went 
directly  to  her.  Harriet  saw  her  coming, 
and  seemed  to  shrink.  Hermia  did  not 
hesitate.  "Harriet,"  she  said,  "have  you 
anything  to  say  to  me  ?" 

The    brown    eyes    dilated,    the    pretty 
mouth  faltered. 

"Anything  to  say?    Oh,  Hermy,  why 
should  I?" 

**You  are  the  best  judge.    Is  all  well 
with  you?" 

"Yes,  yes,  very  well.    Why  do  you  ask 
mer^ 

"I  feel  anxious.    I  can  hardly  say  why 
— but  I  have  thought  much  of  you.    Will 
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you   not   confide    in   me?      I    am    your 
friend." 

Harriet  was  moved,  and  seemed  on  the 
point  of  speaking,  but  she  checked  her- 
self and  looked  down.    *'I  think  I  have 
told  you  all,"  she  said. 
"All,  Harriet?" 

**Hush!"  said  Harriet.  ^'Somebody  is 
coming  for  you."  A  young  man  came  up. 
**I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Chambre; 
Lady  Morfa  sent  me  to  tell  you  that  she 
is  going  down  to  supper.  His  Royal 
Highness  has  begged  that  you  will  hon- 
our his  table." 

**ril    come,"   said   Hermia,   and   went 
away  with  him. 

The  inexpressible  twenty  minutes 
which  followed  may  be  passed  over.  If 
she  had  been  in  possession  of  herself,  able 
to  contrast  her  real  and  her  unreal  exist- 
ence, the  world  in  which  her  soul  walked 
and  that  in  which  her  body  sat,  it  must 
have  made  her  laugh  aloud.  She  formed 
one  of  a  table  of  six  persons :  the  brother 
princes,  who  talked  loudly,  and  tripped 
up  each  other's  stories;  Sir  George 
Coigne,  most  miserable  of  men,  searching 
the  supper-room  with  strained  eyes  for 
his  Harriet,  who  was  not  there;  Lady 
Morfa,  hardly  at  pains  to  conceal  her  con- 
tempt for  the  society  she  was  in;  Lady 
Badlesmere,  steadily  eating  and  drink- 
ing; and  she,  this  secretly  bewitched,  se- 
cretly rapt,  spellbound,  beautiful  girl; 
was  there  ever  such  a  supper-table?  It 
was  interruptcfl  by  an  equerry,  whose 
message,  testily  heard,  proved  urgent. 
The  Prince  swore  heartily,  but-  neverthe- 
less got  up  and  took  his  leave.  The 
whole  company  rose,  and  with  "God  Save 
the  King,"  and  a  prodigious  pawing  and 
scraping  of  horses.  His  Royal  Highness 
was  got  on  to  the  road.  By  that  time 
Hermia  had  escaped. 

She  had  observed  that  Lord  Morfa, 
against  all  etiquette,  had  not  been  in  at- 
tendance during  supper,  and  that  Har- 
riet was  not  to  be  seen  either.  Couple 
this  with  his  absence  from  dinner  and 
presence  in  the  drawing-room — ^throw  in 
the  girl's  abject  look  and  refusal  to  speak 
— all  her  suspicions  came  back:  Harriet 
must  be  found.  She  passed  through  the 
almost  empty  ball-room,  tried  the  card- 
room,  the  yellow  saloon,  oval  drawing- 
room,  the  library.    Here  she  was  assailed 


by  a  draught  of  fresh,  pure  air  wh 
blew  in  from  an  open  window.  Bey< 
that  lay  the  balcony — ^beyond  that  the  g 
den,  where  her  soul  walked.  Her  o 
affairs  possessed  her  heart  and  mind,  a 
jealous  of  rivalry,  usurped  the  little  c 
ner  where  Harriet  still  held  out. 

She  went  out  through  the  window,  i 
immediately,  as  it  seemed,  the  War 
world  of  princes  and  crackling  thorns  \ 
shut  out.  The  balcony  was  empty, 
night  was  before  her,  the  enchanted  g 
den  and  the  garden  gods.  Her  o 
thoughts  resumed  their  realm,  her  o 
body  went  prone  to  receive  back  her  so 
She  stcx)d  wonderingly,  face  to  face  w 
the  night. 

r^orthright  she  looked  into  the  vel 
dark,  with  beating  heart  and  parted  li 
living  at  ease  in  the  enormous  peace 
the  silence.  After  the  glare,  the  glit 
and  the  brawl,  the  lapping  and  suppii 
the  crunching  of  ortolans'  bones,  the  le 
ing  looks  and  bragging  tongues — ^he 
deeply  in  the  violet  night,  beyond  1 
trees,  seen  only  by  the  stars,  the  unknot 
lover  abode,  he  who  spoke  in  the  fi 
grancc  of  flowers,  and  was  the  veil 
Eros,  the  hidden  spouse.  She,  Psycl 
had  given  her  pledge — and  he  might 
here — he  must  be  here — to  claim  it  of  h 

She  was  highly  excited,  but  not  afra 
Her  breath  was  quick,  but  her  eyes  t 
dimmed,  her  gaze  constant  and  i 
troubled.  She  knew  that  she  was  r 
alone.  He  was  there — and  she  was  st 
of  it.  She  stood  and  waited,  holding  Y 
breath,  holding  the  ledge  of  the  balco 
with  her  two  hands.  She  stood  for  soi 
moments  thus,  hearing  the  wild  music 
her  heart.  And  then,  out  of  the  envirc 
ing  night  she  heard  herself  called 
whether  from  near  or  far  she  did  r 
know;  she  heard  her  own  name,  call 
twice — "Hermia,  Hermia  Mary." 

She  answered — not  moving  from  h 
place — "I  am  here." 

Now  the  speaker  was  nearer,  but  n 
to  be  seen.  "You  have  decided?  Y\ 
have  chosen  ?" 

'Yes,  yes.    You  know  it." 

'I  may  serve  you  still  ?" 

"You  know  it." 

"I  would  serve  you  forever." 

"I  am  not  worthy." 

"I  have  served  you  for  a  year." 
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"Yes." 

** You  will  hear  me  ?    At  dawn  ?" 

"Yes,  I  will  come." 

"I  shall  be  here  at  dawn." 

"I  will  come  to  you." 

"You  accept  my  flowers?" 

"You  know  that  I  have  accepted 
them." 

"Stay  no  longer  now.     Good-night." 

'*Good-night." 

She  knew  that  he  was  gone;  but  she 
stayed  w^here  she  was,  motionless,  pos- 
sessed and  held. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

WHICH    IS  OF   PSYCHE    IN   THE  GARDEN 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  de- 
scribe the  wave  of  high  exaltation  which 
carried  Miss  Hermia  Mary  to  her  bed 
and  prevented  her  from  sleeping  in  it. 
One  might,  perhaps,  more  surely  gauge 
the  consternation  of  a  breakfast-table  in 
far  Kilbride  when  it  received  as  a  bolt 
from  the  blue  heaven  the  letter  whose 
writing  occupied  a  good  part  of  her  vigil. 
For  she  slept  not  at  all,  but  stood  for  near 
an  hour  at  her  window,  drinking,  as  it 
were,  the  wonders  of  the  night,  lay  wide- 
eyed  upon  her  bed  for  another,  in  a  state 
of  warm,  still  acquiescence  in  her  fixed 
destiny,  and  after  that  wrote  the  extraor- 
ilinary  letter  from  which  I  am  about  to 
quote. 

"It  is  right  that  I  should  tell  you  first 
of  all  the  world,  my  dearest  friend,  that 
my  affections  are  deeply  engaged,  even 
while,  in  the  same  breath,  I  have  to  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  certainly  know  the  name 
of  the  object  of  them,  and  am  not  certain- 
ly aware  that  I  have  ever  seen  him.  What 
I  may  guess,  or  what  I  may  believe,  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  say ;  in  a  very  few 
hours  I  shall  know  all — in  the  meantime 
I  know  enough  to  assure  you  of  this. 

"I  cannot  tell  what  you  will  think  of  me, 
but  I  do  believe  that  you  will  understand 
what  I  cannot  explain,  and  that  your  love 
will  enable  you  to  see  as  reasonable  what 
might  appear  incredible.  I  remember 
when  we  used  to  have  our  twilight  talks 
at  dear  Kilbride,  we  often  wondered  to- 
gether what  my  portion  would  be.  We 
talked  of  husbands — never  of  lovers;  I 


don't  know  why.  I  used  to  say  that  I 
should  marry  a  soldier  like  dear  papa — 
and  now — oh,  it  is  most  wonderful ! 

"Mary,  I  have  been  silently,  myste- 
riously and  constantly  loved  since  the 
twenty-second  of  June  last  year.  This 
has  been  proved  to  me  by  such  a  service 
as  no  girl  can  ever  have  had  before;  in 
such  a  way  and  by  such  means  that  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  either  the  sincerity  of 
my  lover  or  the  marvellous  delicacy  of  his 
declaration.  He  told  me,  however,  but 
two  hours  ago  that  he  had  loved  me  for  a 
year — that  is,  for  I  am  sure  he  is  incapa- 
ble of  the  smallest  deviation  from  the 
truth,  from  the  fifteenth  of  April.  That 
might  give  me  a  clue  to  his  person — and 
I  do  think  that  it  does;  but  in  such  a 
matter  you  will  not  ask  me  for  surmises, 
but  for  certainties.  My  dearest,  I  tell  you 
two.  The  first  is  that  I  am  beloved ;  the 
second,  Mary,  that  I  love.  I  know  now 
that  I  have  loved  him,  or  his  violets — for 
he  sent  me  white  violets  every  day  at  the 
same  hour — since  October,  when  darling 
Dick  died.  What  a  proof  of  sensibility  in 
my  lover,  that  on  the  day  when  the  dread- 
ful news  came  my  violets  ceased,  and 
were  withheld  until  I  returned  to  town  in 
October.  When  I  missed  them,  Mary,  I 
was  troubled  without  knowing  why;  I 
could  not  understand  why  they  should 
mean  so  much  to  me.  But  in  October, 
when  thev  were  renewed — when  I  found 
them  here  awaiting  my  return — and 
when  I  shed  tears — happy  tears  of  pride 
and  gratitude — then,  indeed,  I  understood 
well  enough  what  had  befallen  me.  I 
took  my  violets  to  my  heart,  I  kissed 
them  often,  thev  never  left  me;  I  could 
not  falter  after  that.  I  did  it  in  spite  of 
myself,  and  they  became  a  part  of  my- 
self, indispensable.  I  could  not  falter. 
Nor  shall  I  falter  when,  in  a  few  hours' 
time,  as  soon  as  the  light  begins,  I  go 
out  of  this  house  to  meet  my  lover  face 
to  face — and  my  light  begins ! 

"He  spoke  to  me  last  night  out  of  the 
dark.  I  was  on  the  balcony ;  for  I  knew 
he  was  in  the  garden  below,  and  went  to 
him,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak.  He 
called  me  by  my  name,  twice.  'Hermia,' 
he  called,  and  then  'Hermia  Mary,'  as  if 
he  knew  that  they  who  loved  me  best 
always  called  me  so.  I  told  him  that 
there    I     was — taking    all    things     for 
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granted  in  a  simple  way  which,  I  am  con- 
vinced, could  never  be  possible  for  any 
two  persons  who  had  not  been  drawn 
together  by  fate.  He  asked  me  to  come 
to  him  in  the  morning,  at  dawn — and  the 
dawn  is  just  at  hand,  Mary ;  I  can  see 
the  grey  light  in  the  sky ;  and  at  the  first 
flush  I  go.  When  you  receive  this  you 
will  pray  for  me — or,  no;  you  will  give 
thanks  to  God  that  your  Ilermia  Mary  is 
happy.  Happy  I  shall  assuredly  be — for 
I  am  extraordinarily  happy  now — and 
proud  to  suffer  whatsoever  may  be  in 
store  for  me.  I  mav  be  far  from  here — 
for  if  he  calls  me,  I  shall  follow  him ;  or 
perhaps  I  shall  be  locked  up  again,  as  I 
was,  you  remember,  when  grandmamma 
disapproved  of  me.  I  may  have  to  en- 
dure even  worse — I  may  estrange  all  my 
friends  (except  you!),  make  a  scandal — 
I  don't  know.  But  I  know  this  very 
well,  that  I  shall  never  falter  now,  and 
never  look  back. 

*'Good-bye,  Mary,  my  dearest  friend! 
I  wish  that  I  might  go  out  to  my  happy 
destiny  strengthened  by  your  kiss;  but 
you  pray  for  mc  always,  as  I  do  for  you, 
and  I  don't  feel  alone.  .  .  .  It  is  almost 
light,  and  I  have  not  been  to  bed  at  all. 
How  could  I  sleep?  How  can  I  rest? 
What  need  have  I  ?  Good-bye ;  the  dawn 
is  here ! 

''Your  own  PIkrmia  Mary." 

Having  sealed  this  letter,  she  made  her 
preparations;  rinsed  her  face  and  hands 
in  cold  water,  put  order  to  her  hair, 
dressed  herself,  pinned  her  violets  upon 
her,  covered  herself  with  a  cloak  and 
hood,  and  went  quietly,  but  without  any 
carefulness  to  be  quiet,  along  the  drowsy 
corridors,  down  the  ghostly  stair,  through 
echoing  halls  and  muffled  saloons  to  the 
garden-door.  This  she  must  unbolt  and 
unbar  with  difficulty.  It  was  about  five 
o'clock  upon  a  still  morning. 

The  shadowless  grey  light  saluted  her, 
the  cool  dawn  air  fanned  her  cheeks,  and 
I)laying  upon  her,  caused  her  to  shiver 
and  draw  closer  the  cloak  she  had  on. 
She  shut  the  door  behind  her,  not  as  yet 
daring  to  look  for  whom  she  knew  to  be 
awaiting  her.  So  also,  with  lowered  eyes, 
she  went  down  the  steps  which  gave  to 
the  terrace,  crossed  that,  and  descended 
the  next  flight,  stood  upon  the  grass,  and 


waited  there,  not  yet  lifting  her  head, 
holding  still  the  hems  of  her  cloak  close 
about  her  with  a  gloved  hand.  Her  hesi- 
tation was  momentary.  She  lifted  a  burn- 
ing face,  she  looked  forward  with  misty 
eyes.  She  saw  a  tall  figure  motionless  in 
the  shadow,  by  the  cedar,  and  went 
staidly  down  to  meet  it. 

He  was  cloaked  and  booted,  but  his 
head  was  bare.  He  watched  her  come, 
watched  intently;  his  lips  were  pressed 
together,  his  eyelids  did  not  blink.  He 
was  like  a  carven  man  whose  regard  is 
fixed  as  the  sculptor  willed  it,  whose 
thoughts  are  as  unfathomable  as  you 
please  because  they  must  be  your  own. 
He  did  not  move  forward  to  meet  her, 
nor  bow  his  head,  nor  show  any  sign  at 
all.  And  when  she  stood,  as  now  she  did, 
at  some  three  paces  away,  her  eyes  were 
as  firm  and  unwinking  as  his  own.  So 
each  gazed  at  the  other  for  some  seconds 
— and  then  she  gave  up  the  strife,  and 
looked  down. 

He  spoke  to  her.  "You  have  chosen 
to  come — knowing  what  you. knew?" 

Her  voice  was  very  low.  **I  thought 
it  vour  right." 

''*Right!"  he  said.  "I  have  no  rights 
but  what  I  have  had  from  you.  And  you 
have  dared  to  give  me  another.  You  have 
dared,  because  you  dare  all  things." 

**No,"  she  answered,  **not  all  things.  I 
must  tell  you — that  I  cannot  receive  your 
gifts — now  that  I  know  that  they  are 
yours — without  confessing  to  you  that  I 
am  grateful.  I  dare  not  do  that.  That  is 
why  I  have  come." 

'*!  asked  you,"  he  said,  "but  I  hardly 
hoped — "  Then  she  looked  at  him  again 
for  a  moment — and  presently  spoke  as  if 
to  herself. 

"You  must  have  known  that  I  would 
come." 

He  seemed  to  have  no  answer  ready, 
but  stood  as  one  whose  mind  is  whirled 
about. 

"I  put  ever)rthing  to  the  touch — ^to  win 
or  lose — it  was  forced  upon  me.  I  cotdd 
not  last — could  not  endure.  It  was  the 
act  of  a  coward,  of  a  desperate  man — ^I 
thought  that  you  must  know  by  now — the 
truth  was  blazed  on  my  face.  I  thought 
all  London  knew  that  the  clown  had  lifted 
up  his  eyes  to  the  highest.  And  so  I  re- 
ward your  gracious  act — your  act  of  pure 
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nobility — "  he  stopped  with  a  cry  of 
despair,  and  she  made  as  if  she  would 
go  to  him. 

"Don't  accuse  yourself,  I  beg  of  you — 
for  I  may  not  be  able  to  tell  you  what  I 
ought." 

He  had  recovered  his  self-possession, 
and  spoke  quietly.  "I  will  ask  you  to 
listen  to  me.  It  is  all  I  have  the  right  to 
ask  you.  I  have  loved  you  for  a  year 
since  yesterday — since  that  day  when,  of 
your  own  generosity,  you  came  to  my 
poor  house — where  I  was— disgraced — 
and  approved  and  gave  me  back  my  man- 
hood. From  that  moment  of  that  day  I 
was  yours  altogether ;  and  I  own  to  you 
that  the  fact  in  me  was  so  proud  and 
glorious  a  fact  that  I  did  not  strive  against 
it.  No,  but  I  set  myself  to  work  to  be 
worthy  so  splendid  a  state.  What  harm 
could  I  do  you — if  you  knew  nothing  of 
it?  Who  could  deny  me  the  right  to 
bend  my  knee?  I  tell  you  now  that  I 
rode  about  my  business — mine,  of  all 
businesses  in  the  world  I — like  a  knight 
of  old  time  shining  in  the  sun.  Had  I 
stayed  thus,  could  I  have  blamed  myself, 
or  could  you  blame  me?" 

Her  lips  moved  to  answer  him,  but  he 
stayed  her.    "Not  yet — not  yet." 

He  continued:  **I  made  no  declaration 
then — and  had  I  kept  my  senses  I  should 
never  have  made  one.  I  know  that  I  fell 
away,  was  false  to  the  glory  of  my  be- 
ginning. But  madness  seized  me.  You 
met  me — you  knew  me  again — you  bowed 
your  head — and,  God  help  me!  I  lost 
mine." 

Again  she  stopped  him.  "You  have  no 
need  to  excuse  yourself — pray — "  He 
held  up  his  hand:  "I  beseech  you!"  and 
she  begged  his  pardon. 

"I  do  believe  that  when  I  made  my 
sign — which  meant  what  wickedness, 
what  arrogance,  what  gross  presumption 
you  will — it  was  in  such  a  way  that  you 
could  not  be  compromised,  could  not  feel 
yourself  bound  in  any  kind  of  honour  to 
consider  who  it  was  who  so  declared  him- 
self. You  were  free  then,  as  you  are  now, 
to  bestow  your  generosity  as  you  please. 
For  even  now  I  ask  no  more  of  you  than 
leave  to  tell  vou  the  truth.    I  do  ask  that 


— I  must  ask  that.    Will  you  let  me  tell 
you?" 

**Tell  me,"  she  said,  whispering. 

"The  truth  is  this,"  he  said,  "that  I 
love  you  and  am  your  man.  And  now  I 
am  content  to  go  and  never  see  you 
again." 

He  stood  waiting,  having  dared  his 
uttermost.  The  girl's  dignity  wrapped 
her  closely.  "I  do  not  ask  you  to  go. 
You  must  do  as  seems  to  you  best — 
as  seems  right  to  you.  I  trust  you 
entirely." 

*'You  must  not  trust  me,"  he  said,  "with 
such  an  answer  as  that.  I  am  a  man,  and 
I  love  you.  Do  you  hear  me  say  that, 
and  then  give  me  leave  to  remain?  To 
send  vou  flowers?" 

She  was  in  great  trouble  now,  though 
she  bore  it  stilly.  "I  don't  know  how 
to  answer  you,"  she  said ;  "I  think  you  do 
me  great  honour."  He  saw  that  she  was 
trembling;  but  pity  does  not  enter  into 
a  man  at  such  a  time. 

"Honour,  as  you  understand  it,  as  I 
believe  it — it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  All 
honour  should  be  yours  from  all  men — 
and  yet  love  should  be  something.  Is  it 
nothing  to  you  to  be  loved  by  a  man? 
Then  manhood  and  love  are  nothing. 
High-born  as  you  are,  delicate  and  rare, 
and  sweet  of  blood  as  you  are — faring 
softly — of  a  race  unknown  to  mine — for 
all  this,  which  you  can  never  lose,  I  offer 
you  a  man's  love.  I  am  neither  fool,  nor 
knave,  nor  coward — and  if  you  give  me 
the  right  I  will  serve  you  before  all  your 
world,  and  claim  you,  too.  And  I  will 
make  bold  to  add  this — that  I  will  content 
you  if  you  give  me  the  right.  What  do 
you  say?" 

She  could  not  answer. 

"Hermia,  what  do  you  say?"  She  shiv- 
ered a  little,  and  folded  her  cloak  about 
her. 

"You  must  know  what  I  must  say,"  she 
said.  "I  am  yours,  and  will  come  when 
you  call  me.  I  will  go  where  you  bid  me. 
I  will  follow  you  over  the  world."  Ver- 
nour  took  a  stride  forward ;  she  held  out 
her  surrendering  hand.  He  knelt  on  both 
his  knees,  and  kissed  it.  Then  he  rose, 
bowed,  and  left  her. 


{To  he  continued) 
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III.— THE   AMERICAN    COLONY   IN    LONDON 


BY    CONSTANCE  SMEDLEY 


In  Two   Parts.      Part  I. — The  Social  Side 


OX  DON  is  one  of 
America's  most  impor- 
tant colonial  possessions. 
In  no  other  capital  in  the 
world  has  the  American 
element  so  transformed 
pul)lic  taste  and  habit. 
The  importation  of  an  American  bar- 
tender as  a  permanent  institution  into  the 
august  recesses  of  Buckingham  Palace 
shows  how  firmly  America  is  established 
in  our  midst ;  but  the  triumph  of  the  cock- 
tail is  only  the  triumph  of  America  in 
little.  American  customs  are  no  longer 
foreign ;  they  have  become  our  habits  and 
necessities. 

American  influence  seems,  indeed,  to 
permeate  all  sections  of  the  community; 
not  only  does  the  yearly  tourist  invasion 
leave  a  sediment  of  fashions,  words,  and 
even  points  of  view  behind  it,  but  year 
by  year  the  American  colonisation  of 
London  increases.  1'he  sharp  eye  of  the 
American  business  man  perceives  the  ad- 
vantages which  his  superior  keenness 
and  enthusiasm  give  him  over  our  busi- 
ness men ;  and  Americans  are  gradually 
stepping  into  many  branches  of  our 
national  industries,  almost  invariably  into 
positions  of  command. 

This  feature  of  the  introduction  of  the 
American  into  our  business  life  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  and  it  is  extremely 
significant.  Americans  come  to  Paris  to 
enjoy  themselves  and  to  spend  money; 
they  used  to  come  to  London  for  the  same 
purpose;  but  of  late  years  increasing 
shoals  of  business  men  are  migrating 
hither  with  their  families  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money.  The  position  is  be- 
coming reversed.  So  fierce  is  the  finan- 
cial competition  in  America,  so  com- 
pletely is  it  dominated  by  the  trusts,  that 
small  hope  is  held  out  to  the  unaided  indi- 
vidual, and  Englishmen  are  turning  more 
and   more   to   other   fields   for   fortune- 


making.  Also,  English  commerce  is  de- 
barred from  American  extension  by  the 
prohibitive  tariflF. 

But  we  are  clinging  still  to  the  doc- 
trines of  free  trade,  and  no  tariflF  is  im- 
posed here.  Consequently,  American 
commerce  has  been  quick  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  open  door  and  to  flood  the 
country  with  American  goods.  Where 
the  goods  come,  the  drummers  follow, 
and  in  their  wake  come  men  on  their  own 
account,  for  here  no  bar  of  language 
intervenes,  and  to-day  there  are  seventy 
thousand  Americans  domiciled  in  Lon- 
don. American  business  methods  are 
indeed  surprisingly  diflFerent  from  ours. 
The  Englishman  is  supposed  to  be  ex- 
travagant, but  he  is  a  miracle  of  penny- 
saving  economy  beside  his  rival  from  the 
States.  A  good  illustration  may  be 
found  in  the  example  of  an  English 
manufacturer  who  happened  to  be  on  a 
visit  "across  the  pond"  and  bought  a  lathe 
while  out  there  to  replace  a  worn-out  one 
at  home.  A  year  or  so  after  he  pointed 
it  out  with  enthusiasm  to  an  American 
caller,  saying  that  it  turned  out  33J  per 
cent,  more  work  than  any  other  lathe  in 
his  factory.  So  good  was  it,  that  he  said 
impressively,  "When  my  other  lathes 
wear  out  Fm  going  to  replace  every  one 
of  them  by  fellows  like  that  one !" 

"But,*'  said  the  American,  "why  on 
earth  don't  you  replace  them  now  and  put 
the  old  stuff  on  the  scrap  heap?" 

'•Why?"  said  the  Englishman  in  amaze- 
ment, "because  I  calculate  there's  five 
years'  wear  in  all  those  old  lathes  yet !" 

He  could  not  see  that  the  improved 
lathes  would  repay  him  over  and  over 
again  for  the  cost  of  their  expenditure 
by  the  increased  amount  of  goods  they 
would  produce  in  those  five  years. 

Another  instance  may  be  cited  of  a 
British  manufacturer  who  heard  of  some 
excellent  machinery  in  Mse  at  a  certain 
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American  faciory,  and  went  over  with  the 
object  of  finding  out  the  secret.  To  his 
surprise  he  was  received  most  cordially 
by  the  owner,  who  showed  him  every  de- 
tail, and  at  the  end,  seeing  how  greatly 
he  was  impressed,  volunteered  to  give 
him  the  drawings  for  his  own  use. 

"But,"  said  the  amazed  Englishman,  "I 
feel  I  must  lell  yon  I  came  over  here  to 
try  and  find  out  the  secret  of  those  draw- 
ings. Now,  how  can  you  offer  them  to 
me,  your  rival  *'" 

"Because."  said  the  American  with  a 
brotherly  smile,  "hy  the  time  you've  set 
up  that  plant  ours  will  he  so  improved 


that  what  you've  got  tliere  will  be  on  the 
scrap  heapl" 

This  business  invasion  of  London,  how- 
ever, gives  us  one  advantage  in  the  large 
influx  of  capable,  industrious  citizens  it 
produces.  I'or  though  the  American  is 
proud  of  his  nationality,  his  patriotism  is 
more  theoretical  than  practical.  In  spite 
of  our  climate  and  the  lack  of  heating 
apparatus  in  our  houses.  Americans  find 
England  a  far  more  comfortable  and 
"finished"  place  to  live  in  than  their 
native  land.  The  Americans  may  be 
fonder  of  luxuries  than  we  are.  hut  we  are 
the   most   com  fort -loving  nation   in   the 
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world,  and  no  one  appreciates  that  atmos- 
phere of  slow-going  ease  more  than  the 
nervous,  highly  strung  American. 

Not  that  he  would  let  us  know  it  for 
the  world !  One  thing  always  strikes  me 
very  forcibly  when  1  compare  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Paris  with  those  in  London,  and 
that  is  the  admiration  of  Americans  for 
grace  and  brightness.  Paris  is  famed  for 
its  food,  its  gaiety,  its  fashions,  and 
Americans  enjoy  what  it  provides  un- 
grudgingly and  with  due  respect.  But 
every  good  American  unites  in  decrying 
English  food,  English  dress  and  the 
greater  part  of  English  customs.  Not 
only  is  the  American  irreverent;  he  may 
be  interested  in  our  past,  but  he  is  most 
ostensibly  contemptuous  of  our  present. 

Place  aiix  dames!  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  American  woman  feels  real 
sconi  for  the  English  woman's  dress  and 
manner.  This  is  due  to  some  extent  to 
family  clannishness ;  to  some  extent,  also, 
to  the  fact  that  Americans  undoubtedly 
excel  in  out-door  attire.  They  pay  more 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  toilette. 
They  wear  high  boots  in  the  street,  where 
even  in  muddy  weather  the  English- 
woman wears  low-cut  shoes  with  open 
straps  over  lace  stockings.  The  Ameri- 
can girl  is  intensely  interested  in  her  belts 
and  ties,  her  shirt  waists  are  always 
modish,  her  skirts  well  cut.    She  is  care- 


ful in  her  choice  of  every-day  attire ;  the 
Englishwoman  is  too  prone  to  do  her 
morning  shopping  in  a  flower-trimmed 
hat  and  trailing  robe,  "wearing  out"  her 
party  gowns.  Suitability  is  the  key-note 
of  the  American  woman's  sartorial 
success. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Englishwoman 
frequently  scores  at  garden  parties  or 
evening  functions,  for  she  favours  a 
simpler  and  more  artistic  mode,  where  the 
American  girl  rushes  wildly  into  the  most 
extravagant  fashions  and  has  an  over- 
dressed appearance,  as  if  her  gowns  be- 
longed to  a  mannequin  rather  than  to 
herself. 

Another  source  of  misunderstanding  is 
the  ease  with  which  the  American  woman 
assimilates  the  superficial  froth  of  any 
subject.  A  review  of  a  book  supplies  her 
with  full  material  for  an  exhaustive  argu- 
ment ;  an  Englishwoman  who  has  read 
the  book  would  not  voice  such  authori- 
tative statements !  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Englishwoman's  judgment  is 
worse  nor  her  intelligence  duller  than  her 
American  prototype. 

The  diffidence  of  the  Englishwoman 
throws  up  the  assurance  of  the  American 
into  a  striking  light  and  a  light  which 
is  enhanced  by  the  Englishwoman's  in- 
terest in  and  an  openly  shown  admira- 
tion for  her  brilliant  cousin,  and  in  re- 
turn the  Americans  who  grow  to  know 
the  English  almost  invariably  feel  for 
them  a  very  deep  and  genuine  affection. 

The  Americans  in  London  are  rather 
driven  on  themselves  by  our  extraordi- 
nary lack  of  knowledge  of  American 
affairs.  Roosevelt  is  a  well-known  name 
here,  and  his  personality  distinctly  popu- 
lar, but  beyond  him  our  acquaintance  with 
American  politidans  ceases  absolutely. 
We  know  none  of  them  by  name.  We 
take  absolutely  no  interest  in  American 
society,  save  when  the  report  of  some 
freak  dinner  is  cabled,  when  we  shnig 
our  shoulders  as  at  the  pranks  of  chil- 
dren. We  aitach  no  importance  to  the 
American  stage,  nor  indeed  to  its  art  of 
any  kind,  save, perhaps,  literature.  We  do 
not  consider  so  much  as  the  possibility  of 
there  heing  great  pictures  or  great  music  m 
from  their  shores.  We  feel  a  vague  and-J 
sketchy  ■interest  in  the  doings  of  the  J 
trusts  and  the  negro  question,  but  wej 
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krunv  vt-ry  little'  al)Out  them,  and  our 
ktiowlednc  of  American  history  is  nil: 
it  is  not  tanpht  in  onr  schools.  Let  it  be 
renicniluTcil  that  in  most  of  the  elements 
of  national  life  America  has  no  past  to 
s)H'ak  of;  It  has  no  traditions  to  match 
with  onrs ;  and  we  worship  tradition  1 

I'onsiHiucntly,  the  Americans  turn  to 
one  another  for  the  more  intimate  com- 
panionship which,  owing  to  our  igno- 
rance, we  fail  to  give  them ;  and  this 
keeps  tip  in  tlicin  a  patriotic  sentiment 
which  otherwise  they  might  well  lose. 
For  all  Americans  who  live  liere  have  a 
fair  knowle<lge  of  our  political  situation 
and  civic  life.  This  is  due  rather  to  their 
inherent  curiosity  than  to  their  sympathy 
witli  luiglish  doings ;  and  the  American 
colony  does  not  take  much  active  part  in 
national  interests,  watching  and  criticis- 
ing, bnt  holding  aloof.  Their  patriotism, 
however,  principally  manifests  itself  in 
the  observance  of  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
Thanksgiving  Day.  These  are  never  for- 
gotten, however  long  they  may  have  lived 
here,  and  many  public  dinners,  attended 


exclusively  by  Americans,  are  held  on 
these  occasions.  They  cling,  indeed,  most 
tenaciously  to  their  native  diet,  so  tena- 
ciously that  American  bars  and  restau- 
rants to  hotels  which  serve  American 
dishes  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  city 
in  response  to  their  demand :  while  in 
American  households  the  menus  remain 
rigidly  American,  and  the  various  big 
stores  have  been  forced  also  to  import  the 
various  goods  indigenous  to  American 
soil.  American  cereals,  canned  and  patent 
foods  now  flood  the  Engli.sh  market. 

In  another  part  of  London  life,  how- 
ever, the  American  gift  of  dominance 
and  leadership  is  strikingly  demon- 
strated— that  is,  the  social  side.  The  very 
real  and  penetrating  influence  of  the 
American  conquest  of  "society"  is  ex- 
traordinary, and  particularly  so  because 
the  triumph  of  the  American  woman  has 
been  quite  as  much  a  triumph  of  person- 
ality as  of  dollars.  The  women  who 
have  brought  the  greatest  fortunes  to 
this  country  are  not  by  any  means  the 
greatest  social  powers. 


So  subtle  and  yet  so  definite  are  the 
relative  positions  occupied  by  the  various 
American  women  who  have  married  into 
our  aristocracy,  that  it  may  be  interesting 
to  take  a  bird's-eye  glance  at  the  place 
they  occupy  in  the  social  scale. 

It  must  be  first  explained  that  there  is 
only  one  real  social  leader  in  Great  Brit- 
ain-— the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Old 
and  feeble  as  she  now  is,  with  a  strong 
German  accent,  which  very  decidedly  be- 
trays her  origin,  there  is  no  woman  who 
can  begin  to  compete  with  her  for  the 
social  influence  she  wields.  She  controls 
the  Court. 

Next  to  her  come  her  immediate  little 
set,  who  are  nearly  all  Americans,  and 
among  whom  the  first  place  is  undoubt- 
edly taken  by  the  beautiful  and  brilliant 
daughters  of  Antonio  Ysnaga  of  Louisi- 
ana, whom  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
chaperoned  and  introduced  into  society. 


Consuelo,  Duchess  of  Manchester,  with 
her  sisters,  Miss  Emily  Ysnaga,  who 
lives  with  her,  and  Lady  Lister-Kaye, 
stand  in  the  very  front  of  the  people  who 
rule.  The  King's  favourite  hostess,  Con- 
suelo. Duchess  of  Manchester,  is  always 
where  tlie  Court  is:  she  is  one  of  ihe  wit- 
tiest and  cleverest  women  in  society,  and 
through  some  gift  of  personality  which 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  takes  prece- 
dence without  question  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  smartest  set,  though  she  takes 
no  trouble  to  maintain  this  prestige,  gives 
no  enormous  balls  or  fetes,  and  until  her 
eldest  brother  died  a  few  years  ago,  leav- 
ing her  sole  residuary  legatee,  was  even 
in  straitened  circumstances. 

But  leadership  is  a  matter  of  person- 
ality, and  Consuelo,  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester, has,  next  to  the  Duchess  of  Dev- 
onshire, tlie  greatest  social  power  in 
England.     Lady  Lister-Kaye  is  another 
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striking  personality.  Dark,  calm  and 
beautiful,  she  is  one  of  the  most  patrician- 
looking  women  in  EngHsh  society.  She 
is  very  deeply  intellectual,  with  keen  in- 
ternational sympathies,  and  is  universally 
respected:  In  touch  with  and  among  all 
the  smartest  elements  of  the  social  scale, 
she  yet  preserves  a  strong  vein  of  seri- 
ousness,which  renders  her  a  very  distinct- 
ive figure.  Centred  around  her  sister  and 
herself  are  a  little  group  of  Americans,  all 
of  whom  most  distinctly  "count."  The 
foremost,  perhaps,  is  Mrs.  George  West, 
formerly  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  (Miss 
Jerome  of  New  York).  Extremely  pop- 
ular among  her  friends  on  account  of  her 
vivacity  and  high  spirits,  she  also  has  a 
quite  extraordinary  reputation  with  the 
British  public  for  intellectual  gifts  and 
powers  of  organisation.  In  the  inner 
recesses  of  society  those  who  are  in  the 
inner  circle  say  that  Mrs.  West's  sister, 
Mrs,  Jack  Leslie  (also  a  Miss  Jerome"), 
possesses  quite  as  much  abilityas  thatwith 
which  Mrs.  George  West  is  credited ;  that 


it  was  Mrs.  Leslie,  indeed,  who  did  the 
greater  portion  of  the  work  of  organising 
the  hospital  ship  the  Maine,  and  that  the 
devotion  of  Lady  Randolph's  first  hus- 
band, and  of  her  son,  Winston  Churchill, 
now  Under  Secretary  for  theColonies.has 
given  her  what  is  principally  reflected 
glory.  Be  that  as  it  may,  her  popularity 
among  her  friends  is  as  unbounded  as  her  i 
public  reputation  for  a  colossal  intellect;  1 
and  as  a  social  force  she  is  in  the  front   ' 

The   Duchess  of  Manchester   (Helen  I 
Zimmerman)  has  stepped  into  this  inner-  , 
most  circle  by  reason  of  the  great  affec- 
tion which  her  mother-in-law,  Consuelo, 
the  dowager  duchess,  feels  for  the  young  I 
American  girl  who  has  set  her  scapegrace 
son  upon  his  feet  and  made  a  man  of  him. 
The    young    duke    and    duchess    spend 
most  of  their  time  in  Ireland,  being  very 
fond  of  outdoor  life.    They  have  no  Lon- 
don  house,  always  staying  with  Consuelo, 
Duchess  of  Manchester,  when  in  town. 
The  important  position  occupied  by  the 
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no  more  certain  sign  of  musical  distinc- 
tion that  can  be  gained  by  an  artiste  than 
to  appear  at  Mrs.  Ronald's  Sundays.  To 
find  one's  name  in  the  papers  next  morn- 
ing as  having  sung  or  played  at  Mrs. 
Ronald's  is — to  have  arrived !  Moreover, 
to  still  appear  at  Mrs.  Ronald's  season 
after  season  shows  that  one  has  not 
dropped  out,  supplanted  by  the  newer  stars. 
In  an  absolutely  different  category  from 
such  social  leaders  is  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  She  counts  not  through 
her  "leadership"  nor  through  her  "set," 
but  because  of  a  personality  which  has 
won  national  appreciation  and  respect.  It 
has  been  said  of  her  that  of  all  our  duch- 
esses she  best  upholds  the  finest  English 
traditions.  Yet  the  absolute  certainty 
of  herself,  which  gives  her  her  wonder- 
ful dignity  and  grace,  is  surely  an  Ameri- 
can possession.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
explain  the  hold  which  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  has  gained  upon  the  British 
public.  Intensely,  painfully  shy  when  she 
made  her  entree  here,  she  has  developed 
perfect  poise,  while  retaining  her  old  re- 
serve. She  is  one  of  the  few  social  per- 
sonages who  absolutely  sets  her  face 
against  advertisement  of  any  kind.  Her 
charities  are  as  secret  as  they  are  bound- 
less. All  the  ingenuity  of  the  newspaper 
world  cannot  discover  one  quarter  of  the 
good  which  her  immediate  home  friends 
know  her  to  confer  upon  those  whom  she 
judges  to  be  worthy.  Her  Christmas 
celebrities  at  Woodstock  are  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale,  though  no  word  is  ever  allowed 
to  penetrate  into  the  press.  More  and 
more  she  seems  turning  from  society  to 
undertake  the  deeper  responsibilities  of 
her  wealth  and  her  position:  she  is  now 
devoting  herself  to  the  creation  of  a  home 
for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  prisoners, 
which  is  to  be  shortly  opened. 

But  while  the  Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough, if  she  liked,  could  exert  unrivalled 
power,  it  would  never  enter  her  head  to 
desire,  much  less  to  stoop  to,  competition 
with  anv  one  for  social  influence,  and  the 
reported  threatened  rivalry  of  May  Goe- 
let,  when  she  became  Duchess  of  Rox- 
burgh, was  dismissed  without  considera- 
tion by  those  who  knew  how  remote  the 
duchess  was  from  competition! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Duchess  of 
Roxburgh's  social  importance  will  be  far 


greater  in  the  future  than  it  is  at  present. 
She  is  almost  the  only  American  who 
enjoys  the  friendship  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  whose  dislike  for  Americans  in 
general  is  common  property.  She  and 
the  prince  are  going  to  pay  a  visit  in  the 
autumn  to  Floors  Castle,  the  ancestral 
home  of  the  Roxburghs,  which  is  being 
decorated  and  modernised  in  honour  of 
the  occasion  on  a  truly  regal  scale,  the 
cost  being  estimated  at  $625,000,  for  even 
the  park  and  gardens  are  being  com- 
pletely altered. 

Next  in  importance  among  Americans 
in  the  smart  world  come  perhaps  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bradley  Martin  and  their  daughter, 
the  Countess  of  Craven,  who  is  her 
mother's  right  hand  in  the  magnificent  en- 
tertainments which  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin 
delights  to  give.  The  Countess  of  Essex 
(Adela  Grant),  the  Marchioness  of  Duf- 
fer in  and  Ava  (Flora  Davis),  the  Coun- 
tess of  Donoughmore  (Elena  Grace)  and 
Lady  Naylor-Le viand  (Jane  Chamber- 
lain) are  prominent  personalities  in  the 
smart  world,  all  being  pretty,  bright  and 
attractive  women.  None  of  these,  how- 
ever, possesses  anything  like  ^the  social 
power  of  the  Manchester  and  Marlbor- 
ough contingents.  They  have  acquired 
indisputable  positions  for  themselves,  but 
they  cannot  determine  anybody  else's  so- 
cial cachet,  nor  do  they  set  the  fashion  in 
any  direction. 

Of  far  greater  social  prominence  are 
Americans  like  Miss  van  Wart,  famed 
for  her  charities  and  her  charming  enter- 
tainments at  her  house  in  Curzon  Street, 
or  Mrs.  Adair  (Cornelia  Wadsworth) 
and  her  sister.  Lady  Barrymore,  widow 
of  Arthur  Post,  of  New  York,  whose 
daughter,  Miss  Post,  is  one  of  our  most 
popular  and  noticeable  debutantes.  Here 
again  is  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  per- 
sonality to  mere  rank,  these  three  ladies, 
and  particularly  Mrs.  Adair,  wielding 
great  influence  in  the  inner  social  rin^. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  prominent 
American  millionaires,  albeit  thev  have 
taken  up  their  residence  in  England,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  established  them- 
selves in  public  or  social  popularity.  An- 
drew Carnegie  is  the  most  popular,  cer- 
tainly the  best  known  of  American  mil- 
lionaires, owing  to  the  libraries  he  scat- 
ters "over  flood  and  field,"  like  a  philan- 
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thropic  Puck,  such  libraries  not  always 
being  very  thankfully  received  by  the 
local  ratepayers  who  have  to  upkeep  them. 
But  he  is  a  reserved  person  and  does  not 
figure  much  in  either  public  or  private 
life.  Skibo  Castle  is  conducted  on  much 
too  austere  a  regime  to  please  social  but- 
lerflies,  the  Victorian  tradition  of  "no 
smoking"  being  rigidly  upheld.  Society 
had  to  submit  to  its  late  ruler,  but  even 
Carnegie's  millions  cannot  suppress  the 
English  love  of  freedom  and  of  comfort. 
Mrs.  Carnegie  is  never  heard  of. 

Pierpont  Morgan  owns  a  fine  house  in 
Princes  Gate,  where  he  stores  marvellous 
art  Ireasures,  and  his  son  has  also  a  town 
house ;  but  though  they  are  known  among 
the  Americans,  no  social  interest  is  at- 
tached to  them.  To  exercise  real  influ- 
ence, Americans,  however  wealthy,  must 
marry  into  English  families  and  become 
members  of  the  great  "family  party" 
of  society. 

This  fact,  indeed,  marks  a  significant 
thing  in  English  life,  and  that  is  the  domi- 
nance of  the  male  in  wealthy  or  aristo- 
cratic circles,  and  particularly  of  the  Eng- 
lish male.  An  ambitious  American  man 
who  married  an  English  peeress  would 
not  be  in  anything  like  the  same  position 
as  an  .American  woman  who  married  an 
English  peer.  There  is  still  a  tacit  under- 
standing that  the  wife  is  the  property  of 
the  husband,  consequently  the  American 
wife  becomes  one  of  the  "possessions"  of 
her  husband,  and  as  such  is  accepted 
graciously  by  all  his  family.  Family  ties 
are  very  patent  here.  English  society  is 
so  closely  interrelated  and  so  extremely 
clannish  that  the  only  successful  way  of 
entry  is  through  marriage! 

It  is  true  this  possessive  theory,  this 
elimination  of  persona!  independence  and 
acceptance  as  a  part  of  the  family,  past. 
present  and  future,  has  sometimes  proved 
rather  galling  to  proud,  spirited  Ameri- 
can women,  for,  feeling  no  sense  of 
hereditary  obligation,  they  are  not  in- 
clined to  set  aside  their  personal  desires, 
even  their  personal  dignitv,  for  the  sake 
of  his  fetich  of  "The  Family." 

If  they  have  any  desire  to  remain  in 
England,  however,  and  in  society,  they 
find  this  "family"  tradition  is  so  deep  in 
the  hearts  of  all  their  associates  that 
they  are  eventually  forced  to  give  in  to 


its  claims.    For  the  society  tliat  feted 
American  wife  feted  her  as  a  wife  and  \ 
not  only  as  a  woman. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that 
English  families  take  very  kindly  to  the 
introduction  of  American  relatives  by 
marriage,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  Ameri- 
can women  often  assimilate  completely 
with  their  "families,"  becoming  the  guid- 
ing and  directing  power. 

William  Waldorf  Astor  is  of  course  the 
proprietor  of  various  English  periodicals, 
and  is  completely  domiciled  here. 
"Walled-off  Astor"  he  is  termed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  CHeveden,  his  country 
estate,  from  the  high,  broken-glass-topped 
brick  wall  with  which  he  has  surrounded 
his  grounds  and  disfigured  the  beautiful 
country.in  acute  contrast  to  the  more  gen- 
erous custom  of  the  neighbouring  land- 
owners, whose  woods  and  parkland  are 
separated  from  the  road  by  a  sunk  ditch 
or  low  wooden  paling.  He  has,  how- 
ever, lately  given  over  CHeveden  to  his 
son  on  the  occasion  of  young  Astor's 
marriage,  to  the  great  disapproval  of  the 
servants  on  the  estate.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  Astors  may  still  come 
into  social  prominence.  The  son  has  social 
ambitions,  and  is  now  busily  engaged  in 
transforming  all  the  bedroom  floors  in 
Clieveden  into  self-contained  flats,  each 
possessing  an  actual  outer  door  which 
locks,  and  through  which  admittance  can 
only  be  obtained  by  ringing,  so  that 
young  Mr.  Astor's  guests  may  enjoy  full 
privacy  1  Rumours  of  a  sensational  mar- 
riage between  William  Waldorf  Astor 
and  a  gay  and  beautiful  young  countess 
are  also  on  the  tapis,  and  if  this  happen 
great  developments  may  be  expected  in 
the  Astors'  social  scale. 

Othtr  people  who  occupy  space  in  the 
American  newspapers  but  are  held  of 
very  little  importance  here  are  such  peo- 
ple as  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth  and  the 
Leilers.  The  Earl  of  Yarmouth  has  long 
since  forfeited  national  esteem.  An  earl 
who  earns  his  living  by  skirt  dancing 
somehow  does  not  fit  with  English  ideas 
as  to  what  is  "convenable."  and  his  wife's 
personality  has  not  proved  suificiently 
virile  to  raise  him  into  favour.  The  Ld- 
ters  did  not  win  favour  in  India,  where 
their  arrogance  was  only  on  a  par  with 
their  unfitness  in  everj-  possible  way  for 
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the  prominence  they  were  given — or  as- 
sumed. The  well-known  story  of  Mrs. 
Leiter's  malapropism  on  the  occasion  of  a 
fancy-dress  ball,  when  she  explained  that 
she  was  taking  the  role  of  a  nun,  and  her 
husband,  to  follow  suit,  was  going  "in 
the  garbage  of  a  monk,"  may  possibly  ex- 
plain this.  It  is  said,  however,  that  now 
that  Miss  Daisy  Leiter  is  the  Countess  of 
Suffolk  she  is  improving  greatly,  becom- 
ing much  more  dignified,  though  it  will 
take  some  years  yet  before  she  can  be  said 
to  be  firmly  established  socially.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  stories  told 
about  her  are  exaggerated,  but  such  vivid 
pictures  as  a  breakfast  appearance  in  a 
short  white  pique  skirt,  pink  flannel 
blouse,  and  ropes  of  pearls  hanging  to  her 
knees,  live  long  in  public  memory. 

Mrs.  Potter-Palmer's  conquest  of  so- 
ciety is  comparatively  recent,  and  she  is 
still  too  much  in  the  position  of  storming 
the  citadel  (albeit  she  has  made  a  very 
distinct  impression)  to  be  considered  as  a 
leader.  The  newest  "arrival"  seems  to  be 
a  Mrs.  Glasgow,  who  has  just  taken  a 
house  in  Berkeley  Square,  decorated  it  at 
fabulous  expense,  and  whom  society  jour- 
nalists expect  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant names  this  season. 

Lady  Abinger  (Helen  Magruder),  the 
Countess  of  Ecfmont  (Kate  Howell), 
Baroness  Fairfax  (Mary  Kirby),  Vis- 
countess Falkland  (Mary  Reade),  I^dy 
Gordon-Cumming  (Florence  Gardner), 
I^dy  Grcy-Egerton  (May  Cuyler),  Bar- 
oness Ilalkett  (Sarah  Stokes),  Lady 
Harcourt  (Elizabeth  Motley),  Lady 
Monson  (Romaine  Stone),  Hon.  Mrs. 
Mostyn  (Blanche  Melbourne),  Lady 
Wolseley  (Anita  Murphy),  are  only 
some  of  the  names  that  occur  to  me  as  I 
write,  at  least  a  hundred  American 
women  bearing  titles  being  at  present  in 
this  country. 

The  fact  of  greatest  significance  is 
that  the  fashionable  London  world  is 
practically  completely  controlled  by  a 
group  of  American  women,  who  have 
taken  the  place  which  one  would  expect 
to  be  filled  by  English  peeresses ;  while 

(To  be 


the  young  Duchess  of  Marlborough  has 
penetrated  into  the  most  reserved  circles 
of  our  aristocracy  and  there,  as  some  one 
remarked  of  her,  "seems  as  if  she  had 
come  into  her  own." 

The  unabashed  independence  of  these 
American  recruits  to  our  aristocracy  con- 
stitutes indeed  the  secret  of  their  success. 
They  adopt  customs  not  because  they  are 
overawed  and  submissive,  but  because  it 
gives  them  pleasure  to  adopt  them,  be- 
cause they  think  the  customs  "cunning." 
American  women  always  preserve  an  air 
of  independent  detachment  from  their 
surroundings,  from  which  post  of  van- 
tage they  can  look  out  (and  very  keen 
and  practical  is  their  point  of  view)  and 
"size  up"  the  new  mode  of  life.  This 
pleasant  independence,  this  perennial 
alertness  and  self-confidence,  has  a  quite 
magnetic  effect  on  their  surroundings, and 
the  American  woman  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  fascinating  ele- 
ments of  English  social  life. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  however, 
that  the  English  people  attach  no  im- 
portance whatsoever  to  American  social 
distinctions.  .The  greatest  social  parvenu 
of  New  York  has  as  much  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  London  as  any  leader  of  the  Four 
Himdred ;  granted  sufficient  possession 
of  personality  and  money,  the  most  re- 
cently arrived  of  American  "climbers" 
starts  with  no  handicap.  Perhaps  it  is 
that  the  birth  tradition  still  holds  here  in 
spite  of  the  rapidly  growing  democracy ; 
and  matched  against  the  traditions  of  our 
great  English  houses,  the  greatest  preten- 
sions of  your  "colonial  dames"  only  ap- 
pears to  us  a  very  remote  cousinship.  The 
tradition  of  the  superimportance  of  the 
eldest  son  and  reigning  branch  is  very 
strong  here,  and  those  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  America  who  belonged  to  our  old 
families  were  only  very  "younger  sons." 
Consequently  we  attach  small  importance 
to  American  pedigrees,  and  accept  their 
owners  as  citizens  of  a  cheerfully  demo- 
cratic nation  in  which,  we  hold,  no  class 
distinctions  worthy  of  consideration 
reign! 

concluded) 
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■  HERE  are  some  moods 
Hand    phases    of    life    of 

■  which  the  reader  is  quick 
I  to  feel  the  presence  or 
J  the  lack  in  a  novel,  with- 

always  heing  ahle  to 
ifind  just  the  phrase 
needed  to  express  them.  A  case  in  point 
is  offered  by  the  ability  which  just  a  few- 
novelists  possess  to  make  us  conscious 
of  the  countless  subtle  class  distinctions, 
the  infinite  shading  off  of  social  strata, 
all  the  little  unspoken  rules  of  precedence, 
the  secret  sense  of  superiority,  or  the 
ostentatious  snobbishness  which  in  every 
community,  large  or  small,  in  monarchy 
or  democracy,  in  one  way  or  another, 
make  themselves  felt,  and  which,  for  lack 
of  a  more  specific  term,  have  here  been 
sunmied  up  under  the  vague  but  com- 
prehensive phrase  of  the  Social  Fabric. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  for  which  you 
could  not  lay  down  convenient  working 
rules  for  amateur  novelists.  A  writer 
must  be  keenly  sensitive  to  his  own  so- 
cial environment,  or  he  will  largely  miss 
it.  As  a  general  rule,  you  will  find  a 
subtler  recognition  of  the  intricacies  of 
the  Social  Fabric  in  novels  by  women 
than  by  men :  and  naturally  so,  because 
in  daily  life  the  average  woman  is  more 
keenly  conscious  of  such  distinctions  than 
the  average  man.  You  find  it  a  more 
prominent  feature  of  English  than  of 
American  novels,  because  in  a  land  of 
titled  peers  and  landed  gentry  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  write  anything  ap- 
proaching a  novel  of  manners,  to  use  a 
valuable  and  much  neglected  term,  with- 
out taking  into  account  all  tlie  infinite 
gradations  of  society.  And  yet,  even  in 
a  small  New  England  village,  where 
every  one  knows  his  neighbour's  family 
history  almost  better  than  he  knows  his 
own,  and  all  trace  their  descent  in 
straight  lines  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
you  will  still  find  certain  social  di- 
viding lines,  based  perhaps  on  the  rel- 
ative size  of  bank  accounts,  certain 
families  who  are  just  without  ihe  pale. 


certain    streets    that    are    viewed    with' 
dubious  eyes. 

Strictly  speaking,  all  such  local  grada- 
tions of  society  form  part  and  parcel  of 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the 
milieu,  the  environment:  and  Ihe  novel- 
ists who  really  belong  in  the  first  rank 
are  careful  to  make  us  fee!  the  part  which 
the  unwritten  social  code  of  any  particu- 
lar community  has  played  in  moulding 
the  character  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  grown  up  within  its  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. In  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair  and 
in  Miss  Austen's  Emma  we  are  equally 
made  to  feel  how  large  a  part  of  the 
daily  life  is  prescribed  for  every  one  of 
the  characters,  how  many  things  they 
dare  not  do,  how  many  others  they  dare 
not  refrain  from  doing,  because  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  social  fabric  follows  a 
certain  definite  and  foreordained  pattern. 
It  was  one  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the 
older  English  fiction  that  it  bestowed  a 
care  upon  the  social  atmosphere  such  as 
one  rarely  finds  in  modern  novels.  Per- 
haps the  chief  reason  why  Ihat  good  old 
phrase,  novel  of  manners,  has  fallen  into 
disuse  is  that  the  novel  of  manners  in  its 
earlier  sense  is  nowadays  seldom  written. 
In  this  respect  the  modem  psychological 
school  of  fiction  has  had  an  influence  that 
is  far  from  salutary.  The  analytical  nov- 
elist, interested  primarily  in  feeling  the 
pulse  of  the  emotions  and  vivisecting  the  :j 
human  soul,  often  cares  no  more  about 
the  outside  social  influences  which  have 
made  a  certain  man  and  woman  what 
they  are  than  the  biologist  cares  about 
the  infancy  of  the  rabbits  he  inoculates  ■ 
with  typhoid  germs.  Tlie  one  interest 
which  the  average  psychologue  has  in' 
that  particular  man  and  woman  is  in  find-' 
ing  out  what  they  are  to-day,  not  how 
they  have  become  so.  and  in  studying 
their  pathological  changes  after  they  have 
become  inoculated  with  some  particular 
form  of  moral  or  spiritual  unrest.  But 
the  highest  type  of  analytical  novelist  is 
not  satisfied  with  this  sort  of  experiraent- 
alism.     Like  the   skilled   neuropath,  he 
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must  know  profoundly  the  antecedents  of 
his  subjects  before  he  will  venture  upon 
a  diagnosis.  The  reason  why  Henry 
James  is  to-day  unrivalled  for  the  sub- 
tlety of  his  analysis  of  human  hearts  is 
that  he  believes  that  no  single  thread  of 
the  Social  Fabric  into  which  the  lives  of 
his  characters  are  wrought  is  too  slender, 
too  insignificant,  to  be  followed  up. 

But  there  are  manv  novelists  who, 
while  thoroughly  awake  to  the  impor- 
tance of  environment  as  an  explanation 
of  character,  think  that  they  have  done  all 
that  is  necessary  when  they  have  shown 
the  effect  which  it  has  exerted  upon  a 
certain  man  or  woman  during  the  im- 
pressionable formative  years,  and  quite 
forget  that  its  force  is  cumulative,  that 
it  still  continues  to  exert  a  steady,  un- 
yielding pressure  upon  that  man  or  that 
woman  just  so  long  as  they  remain  with- 
in its  sphere  of  influence.  When  a  horse 
has  been  broken  to  harness,  his  time  of 
service  is  not  over:  it  has  only  just  be- 
gun. He  has  learned  to  pace  obediently 
olong  a  prescribed  course,  but,  lest  he 
forget,  the  guiding  reins  are  there^  and 
the  collar  and  the  traces,  daily  curbing 
his  spirit  and  habituating  him  to  the 
narrow  drudgery  of  routine.  Every 
human  being  is  in  a  certain  sense  broken 
to  the  harness  of  local  custom,  narrow 
prejudice,  social  convention ;  and,  lest 
they  forget,  there  is  always  the  curb  of 
public  opinion,  the  lash  of  sharp-tongued 
gossip.  As  between  two  novelists,  one 
of  whom  tells  us  that  a  man  commits  a 
certain  kict  becauvse  he  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  a  certain  village,  while  the 
(^ther  tells  us  that  this  same  man  would 
not  have  committed  that  specified  act.  in 
spite  of  his  bringing  up,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  public  opinion  is  still 
hanging  over  him  like  a  whip,  the  second 
of  these  two  is  the  clearer  observer  and 
the  truer  artist. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  specific  case  in 
some  village  where  the  proverbial  New 
England  conscience  is  especially  ram- 
pant. Divorce,  let  us  say,  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  sins,  according  to  the  creed  of 
that  particular  village :  within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  oldest  inhabitant  no  man  or 
woman  within  its  boundaries  has  even 
ventured  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  a 
divorce.    And  suddenly  the  news  spreads 


that  Mrs.  Smith  is  divorcing  her  hus- 
band. What  will  be  the  attitude  of  Mrs. 
Brown,  reared  in  the  rigid  social  creed 
of  her  environment,  toward  her  former 
dear  friend,  Mrs.  Smith?  The  novelist 
who  really  understands  the  workings  of 
human  nature  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
showing  that  on  account  of  her  early 
training  Mrs.  Brown  cannot  bring  her- 
self to  condone  Mrs.  Smith's  bold  act; 
but  he  will  go  a  step  further  and  show 
that,  in  spite  of  her  early  training,  Mrs. 
Brown  longs  eagerly  to  condone  it,  in- 
deed that  she  is  a  dozen  times  on  the  brink 
of  doing  so,  and  every  time  is  dragged 
back  again,  against  her  will,  by  the  check- 
rein  of  her  neighbour's  opinion. 

The  book  which  directly  suggested  the 
foregoing  line  of  thought  is  The  Country 

House,  by  John  Gals- 
'*Thc  worthv.      Readers     who 

Country  have    already   made    the 

House"  acquaintance  of  this  au- 

thor through  the  medium 
of  The  Man  of  Property  need  not  be 
told  that  he  is  one  of  the  verv  few  con- 
temporary  English  novelists  who  take 
fiction  with  the  proper  seriousness  and 
produce  volumes  which  are  in  the  finer 
sense  ''criticisms  of  life."  It  is  not  so 
much  what  happens  that  really  counts  in 
fact  or  in  fiction — what  does  count  is  the 
way  that  people  accept  the  things  which 
happen.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  noth- 
ing literally  new  under  the  sun  in  the 
way  of  concrete  facts ;  but  in  their  reac- 
tion upon  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
there  is  something  perennially  new.  The 
episode  around  which  The  Country 
House  has  been  written  is  one  of  the  com- 
monplaces of  fiction:  a  woman  with  too 
much  temperament  unhappily  tied  to  a 
man  of  coarse  nature  and  dissolute  hab- 
its; the  inevitable  Other  Man,  sym- 
pathetic friendship  drifting  steadily  along 
the  course  of  danger;  then  the  foreseen 
catastrophe  and  the  impending  divorce. 
If  the  story  of  George  Pendyce  and 
Helen  Bellew  were  the  onlv  interest  or 
even  the  central  interest  of  The  Country 
House,  there  would  have  been  small  pur- 
pose in  writing  it,  and  no  purpose  at  all 
in  discussing  it  here.  But  what  Mr. 
Galsworthy  has  done  is  to  use  this  epi- 
sode of  human  frailty  much  as  a  scientist 
uses  a  germ  culture,  to  study  its  effect 
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upon  others.  The  central  interest  is  the 
httle  world  of  English  country  life,  with- 
in a  few  miles'  radius  of  the  village  of 
Worsted  Skeynes,  and  more  especially  the 
world  which  circles  round  the  ancient 
and  honourable  house  of  Pendycc.  It  is 
a  wonderfully  vivid  and  detailed  picture 
of  stolid  and  complacent  British  conser- 
vatism, a  consistent  worship  of  the  God 
of  Things  as  They  Are.  Mr.  Horace 
Pendyce,  the  present  head  of  the  house. 
is  shown  to  us  as  a  man  whose  daily 
prayer  is,  "Make  me  such  a  man  as  my 
father  was  before  me,  and  make  my  son 
after  me  such  a  man  as  I  am  to-day." 
But  it  happens  that  his  eldest  son  George 
is  not  in  the  least  such  a  man  as  his 
fatlier,  or  he  never  could  have  so  far  for- 
gotten his  duty  to  the  traditional  honour 
of  the  name  of  Pendyce  as  to  bring  upon 
it  the  stain  of  a  divorce  suit.  The  episode 
of  George's  love  for  Helen  Bellew  is 
sketched  in  between  tlie  lines,  as  it  were, 
in  something  of  the  indirect,  intangible 
fashion  liiat  Mr.  James  adopted  for  show- 
ing us  Chad  Newsome's  similar  experi- 
ence in  The  Ambassadors.  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy has  a  trick  of  saying  a  great  deal 
very  much  to  the  point  in  just  one  illumi- 
nating phrase,  as  where  he  makes  an- 
other woman  define  Helen  Gel  lew  as 
"one  of  those  women  you  never  can  look 
at  without  seeing  that  she  has  a — a — 
body."  You  catch  fugitive  glimpses  of 
the  lovers,  now  in  the  gloom  of  a  conser- 
vatory, now  in  the  tawdry  seclusion  of 
some  isolated  restaurant ;  but  even  these 
glimpses  are  not  direct,  they  are  reflected 
through  the  eyes  of  some  third  person, 
the  horrified  gaze  of  the  rector  of  Wors- 
ted Skeynes,  or  the  obsequious  glance  of 
the  cross-eyed,  consumptive  waiter  as  he 
"lays  her  cloak  upon  her  with  adoring 
hands."  But  what  we  do  see,  in  the  full, 
clear  light  of  day.  is  the  consternation 
that  overspreads  the  world  of  Worsted 
Skeynes ;  the  disarrangement  of  an  intri- 
cate and  delicately  adjusted  social  order; 
the  break  in  a  family  tradition ;  the  wrong 
done  by  the  future  master  of  Worsted 
Skeynes,  not  to  the  woman,  not  to  him- 
self, but  to  the  name  he  bears.  That  is 
the  point  of  view  upon  which  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy turns  the  full,  white  light  of  his 
vigorous  style.  The  one  thing  that  the 
elder  Pendyce  fears  more  than  all  else 


at  this  juncture  is  that  "George  may 
stand  by  her,"  may  even  want  eventually 
to  marry  her,  and  thus  bring  an  evil 
strain  into  the  future  generations  of  Pen- 
dyce. But,  like  so  many  situations  in 
real  life,  matters  adjust  themselves  quite 
simply  and  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  has 
beL-ii  expended  for  nothing.  The  lady 
wearies  of  the  attachment,  the  divorce 
proceedings  are  dropped,  the  dignity  of 
the  house  of  Pendyce  is  saved,  and  be- 
hind it  all  we  perceive  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
ironic  smile  at  the  injustice  and  the  fol- 
lies of  the  Social  Fabric. 

Another  book  that  it  is  really  a  pleas- 
ure  to   discuss   in   connection   with   the 

whole  question  of  pre- 
"Fanahawe  senting  life  as  an  intri- 

of  the  cate    and    finely     woven 

Fifth"  web  is  Fanshaive  of  the 

Fifth,  by  Ashton  Hil- 
liers.  In  a  certain  sense  the  book  is  an 
anachronism,  not  because  its  action  takes 
place  a  century  ago  and  its  atmosphere  is 
that  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  be- 
cause as  a  piece  of  literary  work  it  is  a 
deliberate  and  remarkably  clever  imita- 
tion of  a  bygone  style  of  composition,  so 
clever  indeed  tliat  it  necessarily  limits  its 
audience  to  those  whose  taste  in  fiction 
is  conservatively  old-fashioned.  It  is  not 
a  direct  reproduction  of  Fielding  or  of 
Smollett  or  of  Sterne,  though  it  contains 
something  of  all  three,  and  leaves  the 
impression  that  it  might  really  have  been 
written  by  some  one  who  had  lived  in  the 
days  when  Tom  Jones  and  Roderick  Ran~ 
doiH  and  Tristram  Shandy  were  freshly 
issued  from  the  press.  Especially  old- 
fashioned  is  it  in  its  complete  lack  of 
hurry,  its  tendency,  inherited  from  the 
picarcsco  school,  to  break  away  at  any 
moment  from  the  main  theme  to  watch  a 
good  fight,  to  hear  a  good  tale,  to  meet 
some  odd,  entertaining  character  whose, 
role  in  the  principal  story  is  quite  subor- 
dinate. But  if  you  read  the  book  indul- 
gently, with  the  same  leisurely  patience 
with  which  you  must  approach  a  real 
eighteenth -century  novel,  you  will  be  re- 
paid. A  detailed  picture  opens  up  before 
you  of  that  old,  bygone  life  of  stage- 
coaches and  highwaymen  and  wayside 
inns,  the  days  when  a  gentleman's  quar- 
rel was  still  settled  with  crossed  swords, 
and  men  were  still  hanged  for  the  theft 
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of  a  few  shillings.  The  plot  is  not  a 
vital  one,  but  that  is  of  small  moment, 
because  the  plot  is  never  the  centre  of 
interest ;  your  enjoyment  of  the  book  may 
be  best  compared  to  that  of  watching  a 
crowd  from  a  safe  vantage  ground,  see- 
ing a  motley  throng  jostling  elbows,  now 
good-naturedly  and  again  roused  to  un- 
reasoning anger  and  violence.  The  plot 
is  simply  an  excuse  for  the  book's  exist- 
ence, a  conventional  thread  upon  which 
to  string  the  varicoloured  beads  of  suc- 
cessive episodes.  **Fanshawe  of  the 
Fifth,"  the  hero  calls  himself,  though  his 
career  as  an  officer  and  his  active  connec- 
tion with  the  "Fifth*'  forms  only  a  brief 
chapter  in  his  memoirs,  and  is  important 
only  in  so  far  as  its  rather  inglorious 
conclusion  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  being  disinherited  and  finding  him- 
self, a  **person  of  quality,"  forced  to 
choose  between  starvation  and  working 
for  a  living,  tramping  the  byways  of 
England  and  accepting  the  most  menial 
labour  that  chance  afforded.  It  is  this 
varied  and  enforced  Odyssey  which 
makes  possible  a  constant  and  diverting 
shift  of  scene,  a  contact  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people,  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
life  on  a  very  broad  scale  indeed,  a  gen- 
eral summing  up  of  the  social  conditions 
of  Great  Britain  a  century  ago  that,  al- 
though executed  with  a  light  touch,  was 
no  light  task  to  accomplish.  Fanshawe 
of  the  Fifth  is  a  book  to  be  cordially 
coirmcnded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
discriminating  few. 

Whether  judged  as  a  portrayal  of  the 
intricate    reticulations   of    social    life   or 

simply  as  a  history  of  in- 
dividual lives,  Barbara 
Rebell,  by  Mrs.  Belloc- 
Lowndes,  gives  the  im- 
pression of  having  been 
constructed  with  a  care  and  a  broad 
worldly  knowledge  which  should  have 
produced  a  book  that  would  really  count. 
For  this  reason  the  present  opinion  is 
probably  not  quite  adequate.  It  is  an 
axiom  of  all  fair  criticism  that  the  first 
essential  step  is  to  determine  what  an 
author  has  tried  to  do,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  reviewer  frankly  con- 
fesses that  he  has  been  unable  to  do  so. 
Very  possibly  this  is  largely  the  re- 
viewer's fault.    The  book  is  of  the  class 


"Barbara 
Rcbcll" 


of  novels  which  begin  with  the  heroine's 
infancy  and  work  their  way  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  We  first  meet  Barbara 
Rebell  on  her  tenth  birthday,  domiciled 
in  France,  and  leading  rather  a  joyless 
and  isolated  life.  Her  family  connections 
from  first  to  last  all  seem  to  have  the  in- 
convenient faculty  of  getting  themselves 
under  a  cloud.  Her  father,  Richard 
Rebell,  has  been  driven  out  of  England 
by  the  generally  credited  report  that  he 
had  cheated  at  cards;  his  cousin,  Mme. 
Sampiero,  Barbara's  godmother,  is  sep- 
arated from  her  husband  and  living  open- 
ly with  another  man,  Lord  Bosworth. 
Just  why  we  are  introduced  to  all  this 
irregularity  and  social  ostracism  in  Bar- 
bara's childhood,  excepting  to  explain 
how  she  acquired  a  Continental  education 
and  a  good  knowledge  of  French,  is  one 
of  the  things  about  the  book's  construc- 
tion that  are  hard  to  understand.  She 
certainly  does  not  learn  in  the  school  of 
adversity  how  to  order  her  own  life  wise- 
ly, for  when  we  meet  her  again,  a  dozen 
years  later,  she  has  made  the  same  blun- 
der her  godmother  made  before  her,  mar- 
ried the  wrong  sort  of  man,  and  is  glad 
to  separate  from  him  and  come  home  to 
England,  where  her  godmother,  now  old 
and  paralysed,  is  the  only  surviving  rela- 
tive to  receive  her  and  give  her  a  home. 
Barbara  the  woman  is  a  much  more  inter- 
esting personality  than  Barbara  the 
child ;  indeed,  she  has  character  and  tem- 
perament and  a  good  deal  else,  and  quite 
convinces  us  she  is  the  sort  of  person  who 
would  attract  to  her  the  love  and  loyalty 
of  numerous  men,  just  as  the  author  tells 
us  that  she  does.  The  men,  however, 
are  not  interesting — not  even  James  Ber- 
wick, the  son  of  her  godmother's  lover, 
Lord  Bosworth,  and  we  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  she  really  brought  herself  to 
the  point  of  eloping  to  France  with  Ber- 
wick exactly  as  Mme.  Sampiero  years 
before  eloped  to  France  with  Berwick's 
father.  But  even  this  is  easier  to  believe 
than  the  sequel.  It  turns  out  that  the 
elopement  is  not  "consummated,"  to 
paraphrase  a  familiar  legal  expression. 
At  this  point  in  the  story  the  reviewer 
began  to  rack  his  memory  for  some  other 
novel  of  recent  years  in  which  an  elope- 
ment across  the  channel  was  frustrated 
in  transitu.     It   was — what    was    it? — 
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why,  of  course.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter! 
And  witli  the  tardy  memory  of  that  book 
came  an  awakening  hght  upon  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Barbara  Rebel!.  Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes  belongs  to  the  school  of 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward;  she  has  in  a 
milder  degree  many  of  the  qualities  and 
the  faults  of  the  author  of  Robert  Els- 
mere.  She  may  have  a  less  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  on  the 
whole  she  can  be  read  with  less  mental 
fatigue. 

Mr.  I^den  Phillpotts  owes  his  reputa- 
tion quite  as  much  to  his  keen  under- 
standing   of    the    social 
„_  standards  and  by-laws  of 

«.i--*i    ■  J..  the  Dartmoor  peasantry 

Whirlwind"  .    .i.    u       .         j        - 

as  to  the  beauty  and  vari- 
ety of  his  verbal  land- 
scape painting.  His  new  volume,  The 
IVhirlwiiid,  is  not  to  be  numbered  among 
his  strongest  books.  It  is  not  on  a  level 
with  The  Children  of  the  Mist  or  The 
Silent  Woman.  There  is  less  spontane- 
ity of  character  drawing ;  his  men  and  his 
women  lack  the  vital  individuality  of  the 
earlier  volumes ;  tliey  suggest  sometliing 
stereotyped  and  worked  over  from  ear- 
lier impressions.  The  central  plot  is  not 
merely  repellent,  but  difficult  of  accept- 
ance. Many  personages  have  speaking 
parts  in  the  drama,  but  only  three  are  in- 
timately concerned :  the  Master,  the  Man 
and  the  Man's  Wife.  Imagine  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  physical  manhood,  a 
young  giant  exulting  in  his  strength,  a 
true  son  of  the  soil,  slow  of  speech  and  of 
thought;  and  in  the  woman  he  marries 
he  finds  a  mate  physically  worthy  of  him. 
But  intellectually  the  woman  and  he  are 
not  quite  on  the  same  plane.  She  has  a 
restless,  inquiring  turn  of  mind;  she  has 
her  private  doubts  about  many  things, 
about  religion,  about  social  conventions, 
about  the  established  order  of  things. 
She  is  happy  in  her  love  for  her  hus- 
band, her  daily  round  of  duties;  she  will 
never  make  her  own  unhappiness.  But 
it  happens  that  the  Master,  sickly,  selfish, 
doomed  to  a  short  life,  is  attracted  by  her 
splendid  womanhood,  and  will  take  her 
for  himself.  His  is  the  old,  familiar  ar- 
gument of  lago,  "He  who  is  robbed,  not 
wanting  what  is  stolen,  let  him  not 
know  it,  and  he's  not  robbed  at  all."  If 
she  consents  all  the  great  estate,  all  that 


splendid  piece  of  moorland   where  her> 

husband  now  toils  for  another,  will  be- 
come his  own  as  soon  as  tlie  brief  span  of 
its  present  owner's  life  has  run  its  course. 
And  the  woman,  for  the  sake  of  her  hus- 
band's material  gain,  consents.  This  is 
what  we  find  difificult  to  believe.  Mr, 
Phillpotts  should  have  wrought  his  ■ 
woman  of  a  coarser  clay  if  he  wanted  us 
to  believe  that  she  would  suffer  herself 
to  be  put  to  so  base  a  service. 

The  popular  success  of  //  /  IVcrc  King 
has     not    unnaturallv     tempted     Justin 

Huntiy  McCarthy  to  sift 
"Needles  over     once     again      the 

and  scanty  fragments  of  tra- 

Pins"  dition    that    cluster 

around  the  name  of 
Franijois  Villon ;  and  the  result  is  Needles 
and  Pins,  which  the  publisher's  an- 
nouncement defines  as  "a  story  of  ro- 
mance, chivalry  and  combat."  Before 
proceeding  to  consider  the  merits  of 
Needles  and  Pins  as  a  novel  of  entertain- 
ment, one  may  be  pardoned  for  venturing 
the  opinion  that  to  those  who  find  solace 
and  delight  in  the  immortal  verse  of  the 
Poet  Vagabond  there  is  a  touch  of  irrev- 
erence in  thus  disinterring,  as  it  were,  the 
scattered  remains  of  his  wayward  life, 
and  stringing  them  together,  to  dance  for 
the  amusement  of  the  public.  Of  Villon 
the  man  so  little  is  really  known  that  one 
wonders  at  the  sort  of  courage  which 
would  venture  to  construct  even  a  single 
novel  around  his  name  and  fame.  Nev- 
ertheless, Needles  and  Pins  is  an  accom- 
plished fact;  and,  judged  by  popular 
standards,  it  is  not  an  unworthy  succes- 
sor to  //  /  Were  King.  It  takes  up  the 
poet's  career  from  the  point  of  time 
when  legend  and  Mr.  McCarthy  between 
them  make  him  the  Lord  of  Montcorbier 
and  the  husband  of  the  overbearing 
beauty,  Katherine  de  Vaucelles.  To  live 
up  to  the  demands  of  his  new  station,  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  his  wife,  to 
remember  that  he  may  no  longer  safely 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  beggars  and  out- 
laws, the  sickly  and  the  destitute — all 
this  is  too  much  for  the  erstwhile  thief 
and  vagabond  to  learn  at  a  single  lesson. 
Indeed,  Mr.  McCarthy  makes  it  quite 
plain  that  a  large  part  of  the  lesson  his 
hero  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
ever  learning  at  all.    The  tale  is  told  with 
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quiet  humour,  sympathy,  and  an  under- 
lying vein  o£  poetry  that  lends  a  definite 
charm  to  many  of  the  pages.  Its  general 
character  might  be  best  epitomised  as  a 
variant  upon  the  Taming  of  the  Shrezv 
motif — although  one  questions  at  the  end 
whether  Villon's  task  is  really  accom- 
plished, or  whether  the  struggle  may  not 
have  to  start  in  again  da  capo. 

One  does  not  expect,  in  the  typical  tale 
of  Siberia,   where  the  usual  themes  of 

Russian  oppression  and 
brutality  are  uppermost, 
to  find  any  very  careful 
work  in  the  way  of  a  pic- 
ture of  social  refinements 
and  distinctions.  Indeed,  in  such  a  story 
as  The  Long  Road,  by  John  Oxenham,  a 
detailed  studv  of  manners  and  customs 
would  not  only  be  impracticable  but  out 
of  keeping.  It  would  detract  attention 
from  the  central  theme,  which  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  life-long  martyrdom,  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  malignant  revenge. 
Stepan  Ivanovitch  Iline  is  the  son  of  a 
political  exile,  whose  earliest  memories 
are  of  long  days  of  enforced  marches 
through  the  interminable  Siberian  snows. 
But  since  then  he  has  prospered,  is  hap- 
pily married,  and  has  a  happy  home  and 
a  successful  trade  in  Irkutsk — until  one 
day  he  incurs  the  enmity  of  the  vindictive 


and  relentless  governor  of  the  province. 
The  latter's  ingenuity  hits  upon  a  pecu- 
liarly infamous  vengeance.  One  day 
Stepan  receives  an  order  to  go  upon  the 
governor's  business  to  a  distant  town. 
When  he  arrives  there  the  chief  of  police 
shows  another  order  decreeing  that  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  Stepan  shall  be  at  lib- 
erty to  travel  anywhere  in  Siberia  ex- 
cept to  his  old  home  of  Irkutsk,  but  that 
he  may  never  upon  any  condition  whatso- 
ever remain  in  any  one  place  for  more 
than  ten  days.  He  does  not  immediately 
take  in  the  whole  significance  of  the  de- 
cree. It  means  that  he  is  doomed  to  be 
a  wanderer  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  that 
he  may  never  have  a  permanent  home,  a 
settled  business ;  that  no  matter  how  cold 
the  winters,  how  deep  the  snow,  how  far 
apart  the  towns,  he  must  eternally  move 
on  every  tenth  day ;  though  his  wife  may 
be  dying  or  his  children  dead,  the  decree 
will  unfailingly,  inexorably  be  enforced. 
This  is  the  theme  that  is  developed  into 
a  narrative  which  one  reads  with  a  grim 
sort  of  enjoyment.  It  verges  more  than 
once  upon  melodrama,  but  at  least  it  pic- 
tures the  desolation  of  unbroken  stretches 
of  snow  with  a  haunting  force  not  easily 
to  be  duplicated  in  modern  fiction. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper, 
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HEN  Sanchon  heard  the 
news  he  was  busv  die- 
tating  a  communication 
to  his  lawyer,  in  which 
he  exposed  with  merci- 
less logic  and  rhetorical 
fulminations  the  villainy 
and  deceit  of  Fulbert.  The  thing  was 
as  plain  as  daylight.  Not  a  link  in 
his  chain  of  wrathful  assault  sounded 
weak  or  misplaced.  The  man  was  a  liar, 
perhaps  worse ;  in  any  case,  a  cold-hearted 
wretch.  Sanchon  wiped  his  wet  fore- 
head and  paused.  And  then  a  friend  had 
rushed  in  with  the  evening  paper.  Ful- 
bert was  dead!    Yes,  Fulbert,  his  chief 


foe,  the  foe  who  had  watched  and  blocked 
every  move  in  his  career,  had  dropped 
dead  after  leaving  a  newspaper  office, 
where,  no  doubt,  he  had  written  another 
of  his  vile  critical  attacks  upon  Sanchon's 
new  book. 

But  Fulbert  dead?  Sanchon  turned 
toward  the  open  window  so  as  to  keep 
from  the  others,  from  his  silly  friend  and 
his  stupid  secretary,  the  smile  he  couldn't 
prevent  wrinkling  his  lips.  Fulbert  dead. 
At  last.  How  many  times  had  he  not 
secretly  wished  for  this  consummation? 
How  many  times  had  he  not  prayed  to 
some  of  his  gods — ^he  was  too  artistic  for 
only  one — prayed  in  the  night  that  the 
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malicious  devil  who  signed  himself 
boldly  "Fulbert"  would  fall  under  revolv- 
ing wheds;  would,  when  besotted  by 
drink,  incapacitate  himself;  would  dnig 
himself  into  imbecility.  And  now  he  was 
dead,  dead,  the  venomous  dog!  Sanchon 
faced  about,  and  no  longer  attempted  to 
conceal  his  feelings. 

"Fulbert  dead?"  he  said  in  almost  a 
jocular  tone;  "what  in  the  world  will  I 
do  for  an  enemy?  You  know,  Tarver, 
Fulbert  was  mine  ancient  enemy,  and  I 
have  a  theory  that  a  man's  enemies  do 
him  more  good  than  his  friends, and " 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Sanchon,  stop 
your  cold-blooded  talk  and  let  the  poor 
devil  rest;  besides — "  he  whispered  in 
Sanchon's  ear.    The  other  nodded. 

"Yes,  yes,  you  are  quite  right.  The 
girl  looked  shocked.  You  may  go  home. 
Miss  Addie.  I  sha'n't  need  you  any  more 
to-day."  When  the  pair  reached  the 
street  Tarver  proposed  a  drink,  but  San- 
chon refused.  He  did  not  feel  in  the 
humour,  he  said,  and  Tarver  lifted  cynical 
eyebrows. 

"Oh,  very  well,  if  you  fear  the  same 
fate  as  'your  enemy'  Fulbert,  I'll  leave 
you  to  your  meditations.  I  suppose 
you'll  send  a  wreath  to  the  funeral?" 

Sanchon  was  glad  to  he  alone.  What 
beastiv  wit !  No,  he  wouldn't  send  flow- 
ers, nor  would  he  write  to  the  widow. 
He  had  known  her  once,  long  before  her 
marriage  to  poor  Fulbert.  Poor  Fulbert ! 
Well,  why  not?  The  fellow  was  dead, 
and  as  Helen  married  him,  it  was  her 
own  affair — pshaw]  he  had  never  wanted 
her.  Only —  Fulbert !  that  particular 
man.  Why  Fulbert?  Sanchon  walked 
rapidly,  clenching  his  fists  and  uncon- 
sciously frowning.  Several  acquaint- 
ances passed  him.  He  did  not  see  them. 
They  shrugged  shoulders  and  smiled.  De- 
cidedly Sanchon  was  a  queer  bird ;  all 
writers  are  queer  birds.  One  man 
familiarly  hooked  his  arm  with  a  cane. 

"Hello  there,  old  chap!  I  see  ynur 
friend  has  passed  in  his  chips.  Going  to 
wear  crape?" 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake,"  cried  Sanchon 
in  a  black  humour,  "don't  mock  at  death." 

"Phew !"  was  al!  he  heard  as  he  turned 
into  a  side  street,  ruminating  on  that  old 
yet  ever  new  text:  Fulbert  is  dead.  .   ,    . 

At  the  end   of   a  fortnight   Sanchon 


suffered  from  inquietude.  Some  ptiisoiij 
was  in  his  veins.  His  nerves  were  pla; 
ing  him  tricks.  He  could  not  wori: 
stead,  stared  from  his  window  at  the  city, 
landscape  streaked  beneath  his  twelfdlJ 
floor.  He  saw  the  two  rivers  meet  at 
the  Battery,  and  he  watched  the  white, 
fleecy  cloud  boulders,  vanguard  of  a 
thunderstorm,  move  in  processional  splen- 
dour across  the  lower  bay.  He  did  not 
read,  nor  could  he  write.  His  new  book 
had  appeared,  and  a  bare  glance  at  the 
press-clippings  told  him  that  it  was  being 
insipidly  praised.  His  friends.  Yes, 
friends  that  waste  the  very  sinews 
man's  soul.  Not  a  club  stroke  from 
hostile  critic,  not  an  acid  slab  from 
enemy — an  enemy  1  Flad  he  no  longerl 
enemies?  Had  they  all  been  concenn 
trated  in  the  person  of  Fulbert,  this  Ful- ' 
bert  who  was  dead  and  cremated  ?  He 
pondered  the  idea.  His  own  careless 
words,  like  curses,  were  coming  home  to 
roost  in  his  skull.  Without  an  enemy, 
he  had  said,  a  man  of  talent  is  like  soil 
unploughed.  What  an  infernal  paradox. 
An  enemy?  Why,  he  had  them  by  the 
scores.  Yet  not  such  a  master-hand  as 
Fulbert.  Fnlbert  it  was  who  had  eagerly 
awaited  his  first  book,  and  with  a  devilish- 
ness  almost  feminine  had  praised  it,  pour- 
ing into  every  phrase  a  double-distilled, 
corrosive,  insincere  flatterv'  that  withered 
all  it  touched.  The  poor  little  volume  of 
verse  quietly  shrivelled  up  and  died.  In 
the  face  of  such  diabolic  appreciation  all 
friendly  criticism  must,  perforce,  pale  and 
seem  fatuous.  It  was  a  favourite  method 
of  the  dead  man.  He  alone  possessed  the 
subtle  syllabic  tact  for  such  critical 
assassinations.  And  the  first  novel.  That 
had  succumbed  to  the  trumpet -blasts  of 
laughter:  laughter  consumingly  Rabe- 
laisian, ventral  laughter  pervaded  by  false 
good-humour.  Focussing  a  strong  light 
of  ridicule  upon  his  ideas,  perverting  his 
every  intention,  caricaturing  his  heroics, 
Fulbert  had  slaughtered  Sanchon's  book, 
and  withal  so  merrily  that  no  suspicion 
attached  to  the  butcher;  the  butchery 
itself  had  been  irresistibly  comical. 

So  had  it  gone  on  for  many  years ;  book 
after  book  had  been  attacked,  and  always, 
in  some  surprisingly  cruel  and  original- 
fashion.  Fulbert's  ingenuity  was  satanic. 
He  always  bowed  pleasantly  to  his 
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tim,  who  could  have  shot  him,  he  so  hated 
him.  Once  they  had  met  at  a  friendly 
board.  Mrs.  Fulbert  was  there,  and,  as 
if  to  show  off  his  critical  paces,  her  hus- 
band called  over  the  table  to  Sanchon : 

"Ah,  my  old  friend,  the  writer.  Are 
you  going  to  give  us  your  usual  improvi- 
sation to-night?"  Mrs.  Fulbert  turned 
her  head  away,  and  Sanchon,  white, 
though  keeping  his  temper  well  in  hand, 
swallowed  a  glass  of  ice-water,  but  did 
not  reply. 

No  wonder  he  smiled  when  the  news 
reached  him.  He  felt  sorry,  of  course, 
for  the  widow.  The  critic  had  died  with- 
out leaving  a  penny,  after  the  manner  of 
most  popular  critics,  and  the  poor  lady 
was  forced  to  leave  the  city.  This  he  had 
heard.  But  what  did  it  concern  him? 
He  tried  to  gloat  over  his  enemy's  death. 
He  could  not.  Fulbert  was  dead.  Ay, 
and  by  the  same  token  Sanchon  would 
follow  him  not  so  many  years  later. 
Perhaps  sooner  than  he  expected.  He 
gazed  across  the  East  River.  The  new 
bridge  on  the  island,  with  its  gaunt  giant 
framework,  recalled  the  image  of  some 
heaven-storming  archaic  machine,  some 
impious  tower  of  Babel  full  of  rebellious 
god-hating  men  eager  to  capture  the 
secret  of  the  skies.  Without  knowing 
why,  he  sighed.  Life  seemed  empty ;  his 
hands  relaxed  nervously,  and  from  them 
his  ambitions  slipped  away.  Why  had  he 
not  married  for  love  as —  Again  he 
thought  of  Fulbert.  Would  he  have  been 
happier  ?  Wouldn't  he  have  been  a  better 
hater  ?  Was  he  really  a  good  hater  ?  Had 
he  ever  hated  ?  Wasn't  it  all  a  matter  of 
surface  irritation,  an  author's  lacerated 
vanity?  Hadn't  Fulbert's  attacks  stung 
his  sensitive  epidermis,  forcing  him  to 
fight  on,  urging  him  to  better  work,  to 
wider  conquests  ?  Would  praise  have  ac- 
complished the  like  result?  He  turned  to 
the  window  in  a  grim  mood  and  launched 
his  glance  toward  Long  Island. 

Over  there,  over  at  Fresh  Pond,  what 
was  once  Fulbert  now  lay  enclosed  in  an 
urn.  He  had  been  cremated.  Sanchon 
could  not  tear  his  thoughts  away  from 
that  urn.  In  it  were  the  burned  bones  of 
his  adversary.  Mechanically  he  picked 
up  his  hat  and  went  down  into  the  street. 
Presently  he  found  himself  riding  across 
the  Williamsburg  Bridge. 


The  approach  was  like  the  road  to  any 
cemetery.     Little  houses  of  one    story, 
with  gaping  black  entrances,  displayed 
horrible    mortuary    ornaments,    metallic 
wreaths,    hideous   emblems,   banners   of 
supreme  ugliness,  shafts  of  marble  point- 
ing dirty  white  fingers  to  the  sky,  botched 
carved  angels  perched  on  shapeless  lumps 
of   granite — all   invited   the   sentimental 
poor  to  purchase.    The  road  was  muddy, 
and  opposite  the  crematory  was  a  huge 
hostelry  for  man  and  beast  and  mourners, 
where  from  several  cemeteries  as  well  as 
the  crematory  funeral  parties  met  and 
enjoyed    German    cooking    and    various 
liquids.     Oh,    the    desperate    jollity    of 
those  gatherings,  where  tears  mingled  in 
beer,  where  the  bereaved  were  strength- 
ened to  forget  their  woe  in  an  unfeeling 
world !    No  matter  the  doleful  faces  com- 
ing, on  going  they  were  red  and  bore  an 
expression  of  specious  comfort.     Every 
day  there  was  a  sepulchral  commingle- 
ment  of  loud-voiced  drivers,  busy  under- 
takers, black-robed  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren,   hurrying    to    and    fro,    gabbling, 
swallowing  excitedly  any  food  put  before 
them:  while  the  waiters,  accustomed  to 
this  bedlam  of  grief  and  thirst,  rushed  in 
and  out  of  the  groups,  seated  or  standing, 
frantic  with  the  conflicting  orders,  glad 
to  pitch  anything  at  all  upon  the  tables, 
hardly  thanking  the  guests  for  their  fees. 
Sanchon  hastily  passed  this  melancholy 
rout  and  soon  found  himself  in  the  Colum- 
barium of  the  crematory.    It  was  an  im- 
pressive chamber.     No  hint  of  the  fur- 
nace, only  a  certain  reposeful  architecture 
with  its  classic  touch,  heightened  by  the 
solemn,  severe  tones  of  an  organ  hidden 
from  view.    A  service  had  just  been  con- 
cluded.    Several  persons  lingered  to  see 
their  precious  dead  consigned  to  the  puri- 
fying  flames;    and    reverently    Sanchon 
watched  the  end  of  a  human,  all  the  while 
contrasting  this  antique  mode  with  the 
ghastly  open  grave  and  the  clods  of  earth 
and  gravel  falling  dully  upon  the  coffin. 
The  music  ceased.     He   questioned  an 
attendant  and  was  directed  to  an  upper 
gallery.    There,  after  a  short  search,  he 
found    a    compartment    in    which    was 
lodged  a  new  urn.    It  bore  the  name  of 
his  enemy,  his  enemy  Fulbert.    A  great 
loneliness  came  upon  him.     Fulbert  lay 
there  dead,  and  forever  dead.     No  one 
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had  so  hatC'i  him.  No  one  had  taken  such 
an  interest  in  him.  \\'hen  he  tiad  felt 
the  critical  surgeon's  knife  in  his  inner- 
most fibre  he  reahseri  that  this  surgeon 
IK-rffirmcd  his  la.sk  with  a  kind  of  loving 
h;ilrcd — he  had  known  every  hnc  of  San- 
chrm's  works.  lie  had  read  Sanchon, 
studied  Sanchon,  j;loried  in  Sanchon  as  a 
n.cans  to  display  his  wit  and  .skill.  What 
if  'ic-  had  wounded  the  victim?  Does  the 
man,  the  life-saver,  who  scientifically 
carves  yfiur  li-g  from  your  thigh,  hate 
you?  .'\re  you  not  merely  a  fine  subject? 
Did  Fulliert  ever  hate  Sanchon?  Was 
not  Sanchon  merely  a  field  wherein  the 
critic  displayerl  hi.s  pen  prowess?     Who 


had  kept  his  name  before  the  public  so 
faithfully,  and  who  would  ever  take  the 
same  interest  in  Sanchon  again  ?  Fulbert, 
Sanchon ;  Sanchon,  Fulbert — these  two 
men  were  made  for  one  another. 

He  looked  through  blurred  eyes  upon 
the  urn ;  he  read  the  inscription :  "Henry 
Fulbert,  aged  forty-eight  years."  Noth- 
ing more.  -And  then,  leaning  heavily 
aj-ainsl  the  enclosure,  tears  streaming 
down  his  feverish  cheeks,  he  sobbed 
aloud : 

"O  God.  give  me  back  mine  enemy, 
ffjr   I   am   lonely   and   helpless   without 

James  Huneker. 


THE    MODERN    HERO    IN 
ILLUSTRATION 


SUPPOSE  the  Val- 
halla of  Fiction  were 
as  accessible  as.  let 
us  say,  Madame 
'I'ussaud's  wax- 
V  works,  or  those  of 
Eden  Musee, 
8  and  thatthc  rcspcci- 
(.  ful  reader  were  at 
jliberty  to  roam 
through  its  giant 
""  corridors,  and  ac- 
tually to  gaze  on  the 
lineaments  of  the 
w  mairikh's  Immortals,  just  as, 
TACFY  WYN.N'K  for  a  modest  expen- 
diture, one  may  scan 
critically  the  effigy  of  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
or  the  EmperorofGermany,orMr.Roose- 
velt,  or  Mr.  Jeffries,  or  Mr,  Fitzsimmons, 
How  many  of  those  heroes  and  heroines, 
we  wonder,  would  be  recognisable  at  first 
sight?  Of  course  some  of  the  figures 
would  be  unmistakable.  No  one  would 
long  hesitate  in  picking  out  the  Knight  of 
the  Sorrowful  Countenance,  or  the  ami- 
able Fakstaff.  or  Mr,  Pickwick,  or  the 
rather  lugubrious  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe. 
There  would  probably  be  but  little  diffi- 


culty in  the  recognition  of  the  immortal 
four  of  Dumas :  the  fierj'  d'Artagnan,  the 
noMc  .'\thos,  the  gigantic  Portbos,  and 
Araniis,  "the  dainty  friend  of  duchesses." 
Leather-Stocking  we  should  know,  and 
his  copper-hued  ally  Chingachgook,  and 
that  very  valiant  lion-slayer,  mountaineer 
and  coloniser,  Tartarin  of  Tarascon, 
though  he  should  be  silent,  which  we  fear 
would  he  improhablc.  even  on  the  other 
side  of  Styx.  But  who.  looking  upon  a 
very  magnificent  pair  of  whiskers,  could 
say  for  a  certainty  that  they  adorned  the 
countenance  of  Mr.  George  Osborne 
rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis 
or  of  Mr.  Clyde  \ewcome?  .A.nd  would 
not  yon  visage,  seared  by  tragic  gloom 
and  illumined  by  the  dark  and  flashing 
eye.  serve  equally  well  for  one  Byronic 
hero  as  for  another;  for  Lara  or  for 
Manfred? 

Somewhere  in  this  Valhalla  of  Fiction, 
apart  from  the  spacious  halls  where  one 
would  go  to  inspect  the  heroes  and  the 
heroines,  in  a  nether  dungeon  where 
chains  clanked  and  oubliettes  yawned, 
there  would,  of  course,  be  the  Chamber 
of  Horrors.  There  we  should  visit  tor  a 
pleasant  shudder  at  the  aspect  of  some 


delightfully  sinister  reprobates  of  both 
sexes.  Provided  the  dungeon  was  not 
of  unduly  extravagant  proportions  the 
guilty  wretches  would  certainly  be  as  un- 
comfortable as  were  the  prisoners  in  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  And  serve  them 
right.  You  may  people  this  dungeon  as 
you  please,  in  accordance  with  your  pet 
aversions.  For  our  part  we  shall  pick 
put  as  special  exhibits,  as  deserving  of 


particular  suffering,  not  the  great  arch- 
scoundrels,  not  Bluebeard,  and  lago.  and 
Miladi  dc  Winter,  and  Rodin,  and  Baron 
Daiiglars,  but  some  minor  and  more  per- 
sonally obnoxious  scamps :  Joseph  Sur- 
face, andWilliam  Blifil.  and  Parson  Trul- 
liber.  and  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  and  Mrs- 
Mackenzie,  and  L'riah  Heep.  and  Mr. 
Pecksniff. 
Returning  to  the  more  pleasant  quar- 
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ters  of  Valhalla,  our  embarrassment  at 
the  impossibility  of  universal  recognition 
would  probably  be  forgotten  in  frank  ad- 
miration at  the  vast  amount  of  good 
looks.  There  would  be  so  many  heroines 
of  preternatural  beauty  that  even  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang,  who  a  few  years  ago  under- 
took the  task  of  choosing  a  seraglio  from 
among  the  ladies  of  fiction,  would  be  at 
his  wits'  ends  if  it  came  to  a  matter  of 
definite  selection,  and  would  be  forced  to 
resort  to  Dyron's  wisJi,  that  all  woman- 
kind 

Were  but  one  lovely  mouth. 
Thai   1   might  kiss   them  all,   from   North   to 

Side  by  side  with  the  stateliness  of  the 
heroines  there  would  be  the  physical  per- 
fection of  the  heroes.  Even  where  the 
attribute  of  conventional  good  looks  is 
absent — for  the  ill-favoured  hero  is  not 
uncommon  in  fiction — there  will  certainly 
be  found  the  compensating  quality  of 
brawn. 

Since  this  Valhalla,  in  a  material  sense. 
belongs  to  the  Land  of -Make  Believe  and 
to  pleasant  day-dreams,  for  the  visualis- 
ing of  the  hero  and  the  heroine  we  are 
obliged  to  rely  upon  the  craft  of  the  artist 
and  his  interpretation.  And  it  is  with  the 
consideration  of  the  modern  hero  from 
the  artist's  standpoint  that  the  present 
paper  has  to  do.  In  general  characteris- 
tics the  man  of  the  past  and  the  man  of 
the  present  are  much  the  same.  Yet 
where  he  stands  out  against  the  sombre 
background  of  modern  life,  the  artist  who 
aims  to  depict  him  is  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage. "The  colour  is  lacking.  Jns!  as 
Louis  XIV..  the  "Grand  Monarqne."  the 
"Sim  of  the  Universe,"  when  shorn  of  his 
towering  peruke  and  his  high-heeled 
boots  became  to  his  valet  de  chambre  a 
rather  pitiable  figure,  so  the  most  swash- 
buckling hero  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
would  lose  the  greater  part  of  his  mystery 
and  romance  were  he  to  exchange  hose 
and  doublet  for  the  dull  garb  of  twentieth- 
century  life.  More  and  more  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  artist  and  his  problem  to 
express  in  the  features  or  the  pose  of  the 
hero  the  subtleties  of  his  character.  In 
place  of  the  wide  range  and  the  free  hand 
enjoyed  by  the  artist  of  other  times,  the 


illustrator  of  to-day  must  search  dili- 
gently for  the  right  grouping  or  situation 
in  order  to  awake  and  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  reader.  The  recognition  of  these 
handicaps  implies  the  recognition  of  his 
talent. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Keller,  an  illustrator  who 
needs  no  introduction,  has  given  us  an 
excellent  example  in  Charlie  Steele  in  The 
Right  of  Way.  Here  are  expressed  al!  the 
subtle  characteristics  of  the  man,  his  ego, 
his  large  heart  and  soul,  his  tremendous 
force  and  versatility  of  mind.  All  seem 
to  be  present  in  this  character  study.  His 
dress  is  just  sufficiently  suggestive  of  his 
"dandy"  inclinations, and  serves  to  remind 
us  of  the  appropriateness  of  his  sobri- 
quet, "Beauty  Steele,"  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  handsome  in  feature. 
Mr.  Keller  relates  the  interesting  fact  in 
this  connection  that  immediately  upon  his 
grasping  the  details  of  the  description  of 
Steele  in  the  story  his  prototype  came 
upon  his  vision  in  the  person  of  a  noted 
New  Yorker  of  public  life,  and  this 
man,  of  course  unwittingly,  became  his 
"model." 

"The  Virginian"  is  another  hero  that 
Mr.  Keller  pictured  with  particular  suc- 
cess in  the  light  of  the  many  subtleties  of 
his  personality.  There  was  a  picturesque 
setting  for  most  of  the  ipcidents  in  his 
unique  career,  it  is  true,  but  is  it  fair  to 
expect  any  artist  to  picture  the  peculiar 
and  attractive  temperamental! ties  of  this 
Splendid  hero :  his  fearlessness,  his  quick 
but  calm  temper,  his  almost  brutal  per- 
sistence, and.  above  all.  his  tenderness? 
Could  any  artist  express  these,  and  many 
more  qualities,  to  the  satisfaction  of  even 
one  reader? 

Charles  Dana  Gi!)son  has  drawn  a 
number  of  familiar  heroes,  but  we  have 
selected  for  reproduction  that  prince  of 
good  fellows.  Van  Bibber,  for  he  re- 
mains the  most  popular  of  Mr.  Davis's 
male  characters.  The  drawing  repro- 
duced is  an  early  one  of  Mr.  Gibson's, 
and  it  is  used  with  some  hesitancy  in  view 
of  the  enormous  strides  the  artist  has 
taken  since  this  drawing  was  made.  With 
the  present  development  of  his  remark- 
able technique,  his  strength  and  simplicity 


of  line,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  to-day  he 
would  give  us  a  far  different  Van  Bib- 
ber. But  granting  this,  he  would  of 
necessity  be  a  "Gibson  man,"  for  was  not 
Van  Bibber  essentially  this  type  ? 

As,  in  the  companion  article,  we  re- 
turned to  TTilby  for  a  heroine,  we  shall 
go  again  to  the  same  source  for  a  hero, 
her  lover,  and  the  lofty  member  of  the 
triumvirate,  Taffy  Wynne.  Here  was  the 
tender,  patient  and  Bohemian  type  of 
hero,  and  Du  Manner  has  admirably  in- 
dicated these  characteristics  in  the  head 


study  which  we  reproduce.    Physically  a 
giant,  Taffy  was  not  a  vigorous  or  bril-1 
liant  character;  but  the  combination  < 
large  physical  proportions  with  a  gentlM 
and  almost  effeminate  nature  represent* 
the  originality  of  the  author's  conception.] 
In  t!ie  details  of   his  person   exceptioa'l 
might  be  taken  to  the  absolute  symmetry  J 
of  his  "Dundrearj's,"  as  well  as  the  per-W 
feet  arrangement  of  his  hair.    But,  aftot 
all.  these  were  distinguishing  marks,  atldl 
we  might  not  have  recognised  him  with-J 
out  them. 


THE  MODERN  HERO  IN   ILLUSTRATION 


In  almost  Jii 
and  unobtrusive  type  of  Taffy  Wynne 
we  have  next  to  look  upon  the  familiar 
figure  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  a  hero  in 
a  class  alone,  whose  adventures  have  cap- 
tivated all  of  us  who  are  entertained  by 
the  superhuman  accompHshmenls  of  the 
modern  detective.  Mr.  Frederic  Dorr 
Steele,  who  has  so  ably  pictured  "the  King 
of  Dcducers,"  shrinks  from  this  well- 
earned  reputation  as  a  portrayer  of  the 
detective,  but  he  will  nevertheless  find  it 
ditTicult  to  deny  his  signal  success  in  this 
instance.  It  is  perfectly  apparent,  as  it 
was  intentional,  that  Mr.  Steele's  draw- 
ings should  be  character  studies  of 
William  Gillette.  But  who  now  can  dis- 
associate the  actor  and  the  detective?  Did 
not  Mr.  Gillette  first  give  us  Sherlock 


Hrilnics  in  tlic  flesii.  and  in  such  a  thor- 
ouglily  acceptable  manner  that  to  think  of 
Holmes  is  to  think  of  him  as  Gillette? 
The  drawing  reproduced  will  be  recog- 
nised as  adapted  by  the  artist  from  a 
familiar  photograph  of  the  actor,  and  is 
peculiarly  characteristic. 

Another  hero  of  a  picturesque  type, 
Hugh  Wynne,  with  his  regimentals,  and 
those  of  his  companions,  offered  every 
opportunity  for  Mr.  Pyle's  inimitable 
work.  No  one  would  deny  this  artist  the 
title  of  "painter  of  the  Continental  sol- 
dier." and  the  incident  he  has  selected  for 
illustration,  here  reproduced,  in  the 
career  of  Plugh  Wynne,  is  impressive  and 
effective.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
cannot    reproduce    all    the    illustrations 
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in  which  this  hero  appears,  for  we  doubt 
if  a  more  satisfactory  and  stirring  series 
than  this  has  been  painted  by  the  "dean 
of  American  iUnstrators." 

Lack  of  space  prevents  the  considera- 
tion of  other  types  of  heroes  which  we 
would  hke  to  include,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  illustration  it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  element  of  the  indi- 
vidual impression  of  the  reader  is  inevi- 


table ;  and  where  the  hero's  characteristics 
are  peculiar  or  unusual,  the  reader  would 
prefer  to  imagine  the  character  than  be 
compelled  to  consider  (he  pictured  con- 
ception of  some  other  one  individual, 
which  is  to  say  that  for  the  most  part  we 
believe  the  average  reader  would  prefer 
novels  without  illustrations.  This  again 
is  a  theory  of  possibly  one  individual  and 
open  to  much  dis 


SOME  REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN 

STORY  TELLERS 


IV.— MARGARET    DELAND 


IKE  Mary  E.  Wilkins 
and  Alice  Brown,  Mrs. 
Deland  has  chosen  a 
rural  background  for  the 
most  effective  of  her 
stories,  but  it  is  Pennsyl- 
vania, not  New  England, 
that  she  describes,  and  it  is  always  a 
matter  of  annoyance  to  her  when  her 
readers,  knowing  that  she  lives  in  Boston, 
take  it  for  granted  that  Old  Chester  is 
in  Massachusetts.  The  fact  that  the  one 
church  in  Old  Chester  is  an  Episcopal 
Church  ought  to  show  that  the  village  is 
not  in  New  England. 

For  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Deland's  work  is 
to  think  of  Old  Chester,  that  sleepy  vil- 
lage in  western  Pennsylvania,  inhabited 
by  a  set  of  old-fashioned,  well-bred 
gentlefolk  who  seem  another  race  from 
the  bridge-playing,  cocktail-drinking 
crew  who  throng  the  pages  of  the  Ameri- 
can society  novel. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  Mrs. 
Deland  has  written  four  novels,  four  vol- 
umes of  short  stories,  and  a  charming 
Story  of  a  Child,  which  is  not  easy  to 
classify.  In  one  respect  her  novels  are 
alike,  inasmuch  as  they  all  deal  with  some 
ethical  question — they  are  the  problem 
novels  of  the  Puritan,  but  they  differ  very 
strongly  from  the  kind  of  fiction  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  under  this  head ;  noth- 
ing could  be  more  unlike  than  Mrs. 
Deland's  spiritual  way  of  treating  such 
questions  and  that  employed  by  the  ladies 
who  write  under  the  names  of  Dolf  Wyl- 
larde  and  Victoria  Cross.  Compared  with 
their  somewhat  volcanic  style,  Mrs.  De- 
land's  is  like  the  frostwork  on  the  win- 
dow-pane— cold,  perhaps,  but  full  of  a 
delicate  and  clear  beauty. 

The  sayings  and  doings  of  a  small  com- 
munity offer  a  restricted  field  to  the 
novelist,  but  it  is  one  in  which  women 
have  done  good  work,  and  Mrs.  Deland's 


stories  have  an  atmosphere  and  charm 
that  place  her  in  the  same  class,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  in  the  same  rank,  as 
Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Jane  Austen. 

Foremost  among  her  men  stands  Dr. 
Lavendar,  the  kind  old  clergyman ;  a 
bachelor,  but  none  the  less  ready  to  sym- 
pathise with  any  of  his  flock  in  their  joys 
as  well  as  their  sorrows,  and  gifted  with 
that  wisdom  which  springs  from  good 
sense  and  a  benevolent  heart.  Then 
there  is  Willy  King,  the  doctor,  who 
married  his  wife  because  of  her  excellent 
sense  and  whose  management  of  his  in- 
come is  only  equalled  by  her  management 
of  him.  There  is  Oscar  King,  the  doc- 
tor's brother,  who  had  lived  abroad  for 
thirty  years,  and  of  whom  Old  Chester 
said  with  a  sigh  that  he  had  doubtless 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world.  Another 
character  is  Charles  Wei  wood,  the  per- 
fect type  of  the  sweet-tempered,  affection- 
ate, inefficient  man,  who  loses  his  aunt's 
money  as  well  as  his  own  and  then  urges 
her  to  put  her  trust  in  the  Lord.  In 
strong  contrast  to  him  is  Paul  Phillips, 
the  one-legged  acrobat  and  evangelist, 
who  goes  about  giving  entertainments  in 
country  taverns  and  city  barrooms  and 
following  them  up  by  a  sermon,  bent 
upon  doing  the  Lord's  work.  There  is 
William  Rives,  a  study  in  meanness  that 
would  do  credit  to  any  of  the  New  Eng- 
land writers  :  and  the  three  generations  of 
the  Wright  familv — old  Benjamin,  dicta- 
torial, hard,  and  impatient;  his  son  Sam, 
to  whom  he  has  not  spoken  for  over 
thirty  years ;  and  young  Sam,  the  dreamy, 
unpractical,  poetical  youth  who  finally 
shoots  himself. 

Mrs.  Deland's  women  are  as  varied  as 
her  men.  There  is  Miss  Harriet,  of  the 
Stuffed  Animal  House,  who  loved  an 
outdoor  life  and  hated  the  confinement  of 
the  house.  This  woman  finds  herself 
stricken  with  a  lingering,  mortal  disease 
and  faces  it  bravely,  but  is  released  by 
her  half-witted  sister  giving  her  chloro- 
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form.  There  is  Lydia  Sampson,  endowed 
with  a  cheerful  spirit,  which  no  adverse 
circumstances  can  quell,  and  who  gives 
a  party  for  her  friends  with  the  money 
they  had  subscribed  to  repair  her  chim- 
ney. There  is  Amelia  Dil worth,  type  of 
the  faithful,  loving,  unintellectual  wife. 
Mrs.  Drayton, a  wonderful  study  in  selfish 
invalidism.  Mary  Ferris,  who,  deserted 
by  her  lover  at  the  very  altar,  had  taken 
to  her  bed  and  remained  there  for  thirty 
years.  There  is  Sally  Smith,  whose  hap- 
piness is  always  being  sacrificed  to  that 
of  some  one  else  until  Dr.  Lavendar  in- 
terferes; and  there  is  Mrs.  Paul,  tyran- 
nical, sarcastic  and  selfish,  who  suddenly 
wakes  to  the  fact  that  not  a  soul  in  the 
world,  not  even  her  own  son,  loves  her, 
and  that  she  is  facing  a  desolate  old  age. 
All  these  characters,  different  as  mem- 
bers of  a  small  community  often  are,  are 
put  before  us  with  a  few  deft  touches 
that  show  the  literary  artist. 


II 


Mrs.  Deland's  first  novel,  John  Ward, 
Preacher,  appeared  at  the  time  when 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  Robert  Elsmere 
was  creating  a  sensation  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Like  Mrs.  Ward's  book,  it 
deals  with  the  revolt  of  a  soul  against 
accepted  beliefs,  but  here  the  resemblance 
ceases.  It  may  be  remembered  that  John 
Ward,  who  is  a  Presbyterian  minister 
firmly  rooted  in  Calvinism,  marries  a  girl 
who  has  been  brought  up  as  an  Episco- 
palian, but  whose  mind  is  of  the  inquir- 
ing type  and  who  is  inclined  to  ignore 
dogma.  Her  inability  to  believe  in  eternal 
punishment,  and  her  surprise  that  any 
importance  should  be  attached  to  such  a 
doctrine,  is  a  great  grief  to  her  husband, 
who  finally,  though  loving  her  devotedly, 
sends  her  away  from  him  until  she  shall 
be  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  truth,  and 
it  is  only  when  he  is  dying,  a  few  months 
later,  that  he  allows  her  to  be  sent  for. 
There  is  a  want  of  logic  about  John 
Ward's  proceedings  that  even  religious 
fervour  fails  to  excuse,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  feel  any  sympathy  with  him.  A 
far  more  loval^le  character .  is  Helen's 
uncle,  the  rather  inert  rector,  lacking  in 
spiritual  fervour,  but  full  of  kindliness. 


This  novel  is  connected  in  a  personal 
way  with  Mrs.  Deland's  early  life.  Her 
father  was  a  Presbyterian,  her  mother  an 
Episcopalian,  so  both  forms  of  belief  were 
familiar  to  her.  Before  John  Ward  was 
published  it  was  read  in  the  household 
of  the  author's  youth,  which  was  strongly 
Presbyterian.  The  head  of  the  family 
regarded  it  with  disfavour  and  offered 
the  author  money  in  place  of  her  royal- 
ties if  she  would  refrain  from  publishing 
it.  Finally,  by  common  consent,  it  was 
submitted  to  Mrs.  Deland's  uncle,  Dr. 
William  Campbell,  at  one  time  president 
of  Rutgers  College,  and  said  to  be  the 
prototype  of  Dr.  Lavendar.  His  verdict 
was,  '* Print  it  by  all  means.  I  wish  there 
were  more  John  Wards." 

In  Philip  and  His  Wife  Mrs.  Deland 
takes  up  the  question  of  divorce,  and 
here  her  originality  of  treatment  is 
marked.  To  whom  but  a  New  England 
writer  would  it  occur  to  make  a  man's 
desire  for  a  separation  from  his  wife  turn 
on  her  lack  of  spirituality  ?  Philip  Shore 
has  married  Cecil  Drayton  and  has  relin- 
quished an  unsuccessful  career  as  an 
artist  to  look  after  his  wife's  property. 
They  have  one  child,  Molly,  whom  they 
both  idolise ;  Philip  with  a  real  desire  for 
her  welfare,  Cecil  with  a  selfish,  irre- 
sponsible love. 

So  far  as  Cecil  was  concerned,  Molly  knew 
nothing  of  the  sacredness  of  a  promise;  the 
duty  and  grace  of  kindliness  to  inferiors  she 
had  never  seen;  truthfulness,  according  to  her 
mother,  was  always  secondary  to  good  man- 
ners, and.  in  consequence,  a  matter  of  expedi- 
ency. Cecil  caressed  or  punished  the  child 
with  the  most  absolute  selfishness,  and  lived 
her  own  life  without  a  thought  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  example. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story  they  have 
been  married  nine  years,  and  Philip  has 
awakened  to  the  bitter  knowledge  that 
his  beautiful  wife  is  without  soul  and 
that  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  given 
his  heart  has  only  existed  in  his  im- 
agination, while  Cecil  has  come  to  feel 
that  love  is  necessarily  a  passing  experi- 
ence, and  slie  now  regards  her  husband 
with  a  good-natured  tolerance.  Philip 
realises  that  association  with  his  wife 
deadens  all  his  highest  aspirations,  and 
the  whole  situation  is  contained  in  the 
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following  words :  "Is  not  marriage  with- 
out love  as  spiritually  illegal  as  love  with- 
out marriage  is  civilly  illegal?  And  if  it 
is,  what  is  your  duty?" 

The  question  of  divorce  has  been 
treated  in  various  ways  in  fiction,  dis- 
cussed from  many  points  of  view,  but  it 
is  not  often  that  the  spiritual  side  of  a 
marriage  where  love  has  waned  is  dwelt 
upon  and  its  disastrous  effects  noted. 
Compare  this  with  one  of  the  best  of 
recent  divorce  novels.  The  Orchid,  by 
Robert  Grant.  In  his  masterly  descrip- 
tions of  the  calculating  woman  who  sells 
her  child  to  her  husband  that  she  may 
have  money  enough  to  marry  another 
man,  of  the  lover  who  permits  this,  and 
of  the  society  which  condones  it  because 
the  ofEending  parties  are  rich,  we  recog- 
nise, unfortunately,  a  state  of  thing  more 
true  to  life  than  that  described  by  Mrs. 
Deland,  where  a  man  realises  tKc  evils 
of  a  family  life  where  there  is  no  love. 
and  who  desires,  for  his  child's  sake  as 
well  as  his  own,  to  end  it. 

In  Sidney  the  author  has  tried  to  draw 
a  young  girl  brought  up  by  her  father 
not  only  without  religious  belief,  but  with 
the  conviction  that  it  is  better  never  to 
love  any  one.  Her  mother  has  died  soon 
after  Sidney's  birth,  and  her  father,  with 
no  belief  in  immortality,  no  hope  of  a 
reunion  beyond  the  grave,  has  decided 
that  love  means  a  suffering  that  his  be- 
loved daughter  must  be  spared.  So  she 
is  brought  up  with  as  little  knowledge 
as  possible  of  the  greatest  factor  in  hu- 
man life,  and,  in  her  ignorance,  looks 
upon  it  as  an  undesirable  experience  that 
cannot  touch  her. 

Here  the  author  has  failed  to  estab- 
lish her  premises.  To  keep  a  girl  in  ig- 
norance of  what  love  is  to  life  would  be 
an  impossibility.  Almost  all  fiction  and 
poetry  hinges  upon  it,  and  no  imaginative 
girl  could  ever  be  kept  from  the  dreams 
and  hopes  of  youth  because  she  did  nut 
believe  in  immortality.  Sidney's  father 
is  even  more  illogical  than  John  Ward. 

The  Aivakeiiing  of  Helena  Richie  has 
been  too  recently  read  and  discussed  to 
need  much  comment  here.  Mrs.  Deland  i 
has  chosen  for  her  subject  a  woman  wlioj^ ' 
under  great  provocation,  has  left  her  hus- 
band and  sought  consolation  in  the  love 
of  another  man,  only  to  find  that  the  hap-v. 
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piness  of  such  a  situation  is  short-lived, 
the  pain  permanent.  Her  redemption 
comes  not  from  the  social  restoration  of 
a  belated  marriage,  but  through  the  real- 
isation of  her  position  revealed  to  her 
through  her  love  for  a  child.  This  is  a 
characteristic  of  Mrs.  Deland's  morality. 
There  is  never  any  concealment  of  sin' 
suggested,  no  being  "made  an  honest! 
woman  of,"  but  it  is  in  the  realisation  of 
sin  and  an  acceptation  of  punishment 
therefor  that  the  first  steps  toward  the 
right  are  made.  The  wise  old  clergyman 
says: 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  that  every  f 
human  experience — except,  perhaps,  the  st^ 
nation   of  conceit;   I   haven't   found   anything  ' 
hopeful  in  that  yel :  but  maybe  I   shall  some 
day !      But,   except   for   conceit,   I   have   never 
known  any  human  experience  (  '       " 
that  could  not  be  the  gate  of  heaven.     Mindl  _ 
1  don't  say  that  it  always  is;  but  it  can  be."' 

In  The  Story  of  a  Child  we  have  o 
of  those  delightful  books  about  children, 
but  written  for  grown  people,  that  have 
become  so  popular  of  late  and  of  which 
Kenneth  Grahame's  Dream  Days  is  a 
brilliant  example.  In  this  book  we  are 
introduced  to  Old  Chester.  As  may  be 
inferred  from  the  title,  there  is  Uttle  in- 
cident in  the  book,  only  the  thoughts  and 
doings  of  an  old-fashioned,  imaginative 
child, but  it  is  full  of  charm  and  of  an  old- 
lime  atmosphere  not  often  reproduced 
nowadays.  J 

III  I 

Some  of  Mrs.  Deland's  best  and  most 
characteristic  work  is  contained  in  the 
small  volume  very  aptly  called  The  Wis- 
(.'om  of  Fools.  Each  of  the  four  stories 
which  make  up  the  book  deals  with  some 
(juestion  of  ethics,  in  treating  which  the 
author  is  at  her  best,  bringing  to  bear 
upon  each  a  clear-sighted  judgment  whi(* 
refuses  to  be  influenced  by  any 
lion  a!  clap-trap. 

"Where  Ignorance  is  Bliss,  'Tis  Folly 
to  he  Wise"  tells  the  story  of  a  clergyman 
who,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  in  the  prime 
of  his  manhood  and  doing  fine  work  as 
3  citizen  and  clergyman,  is  engaged  to 
a  charming  woman.  It  is  an  ideal  match 
— a  real  union  of  souls.    In  the  course  of 
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a  conversation  between  the  lovers,  Amy 
gives  it  as  her  opinion  that  there  should 
be  no  secrets  between  husband  and  wife, 
that  each  owes  the  other  perfect  frank- 
ness, especially  if  there  has  been  any 
wrongdoing.  William  West  thinks  this 
over,  with  the  result  that  after  a  long 
struggle  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  proceeding,  he  tells  Amy 
of  a  disgraceful  episode  in  his  boyish 
days — the  forging  of  his  benefactor's 
name,  a  crime  which  was  never  known, 
because  the  death  of  the  man  soon  after 
enabled  the  boy  to  replace  the  money 
from  his  own  legacy.  The  sin  lay  more 
than  twenty  years  behind  him ;  it  had  had 
no  evil  consequences  and  had  been  long 
repented  of  and  forgotten;  but  to  Amy 
it  comes  as  a  terrible  shock;  she  is  not 
equal  to  the  strain  and  she  breaks  her 
engagement.  Then  comes  the  question. 
Was  it  worth  while? — a  question  which 
is  left  to  the  reader  to  answer. 

In  "The  House  of  Rimmon"  the  ques- 
tion of  '^tainted  money"  presents  itself.  A 
penniless  little  widow  who  has  a  keen 
sense  of  duty  but  none  of  expediency  is 
living  with  her  two  children  in  the  family 
of  her  rich  brother,  enjoying  all  the  lux- 
uries which  his  wealth  provides.  There 
comes  a  strike  in  Robert  Blair's  mills,  and 
Mrs.  Eaton,  going  about  among  the  poor 
people,  as  she  has  always  done,  sees  their 
misery  and  hears  their  side  of  the  story. 
Of  economics  she  knows  nothing,  but  she 
is  convinced  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
mill-owners  are  against  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  she  feels  she  can  live  no 
longer  on  what  she  calls  **blood-money." 
She  takes  her  children,  leaves  her 
brother's  house,  and  gets  employment  in 
a  shop  as  saleswoman,  to  the  great  in- 
dignation of  her  brother  and  his  wife. 
Her  sister-in-law  tries  to  get  her  rector 
to  argue  with  her. 

"Do  I  understand,"  Eleanor  Blair  said,  ris- 
ing, "that  you  approve  of  my  sister-in-law's 
extraordinary  conduct  ?" 

"I  approve  of  her"  he  said,  smiling.  "If 
you  ask  me  whether  I  think  she  is  doing  right, 
I  should  say  'Yes,'  because  she  is  acting  upon 
her  conscience.  Is  she  doing  wisely  ?  No ; '' 
because  civilisation  is  compromise.  We  have 
either  got  to  bow  in  the  House  of  Rimmon  or 
go  and  live  in  the  woods  like  Thoreau  and 


eat  dried  peas.  I'll  tell  her  so  if  you  want  me 
to.  But  as  for  attempting  to  influence  her,  I 
cannot  do  that.  The  place  whereon  we  stand 
is  holy  ground." 

The  brave  but  unpractical  little  woman 
is  finally  rescued  from  her  toilsome  life 
by  means  of  a  happy  marriage. 

The  question  in  ^'Counting  the  Cost"  is 
rather  social  than  ethical  and  is  one 
peculiarly  American  and  apt  to  recur 
constantly  in  our  loosely  arranged  social 
system.  It  is  the  story  of  a  clever  girl, 
daughter  of  a  mechanic,  who  is  sent  by 
her  doting  father  to  complete  her  edu- 
cation at  an  Eastern  college,  where  she 
spends  four  years  without  returning  to 
her  Western  home.  With  the  quick 
adaptability  of  the  American  woman,  she 
assimilates  the  refinements  of  her  new 
life.  "The  beginning  of  that  college  life 
was  a  strange  experience  to  Annie;  the 
quiet,  refined  atmosphere,  the  beauty  of 
culture,  the  conception  of  spaciousness 
and  dignity,  and  the  awakening  of  that 
sense  of  fitness  which  is  called  conven- 
tionality. .  .  .  And  then,  by  and  bye, 
having  eaten  of  this  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  there  came  to  her 
a  certain  deep  spiritual  experience;  she 
recognised  that  the  root  of  convention- 
ality, the  beginning  of  the  sense  of  fitness, 
lay  in  character;  therefore  she  knew  no 
shame  that  her  father  ate  with  his  knife, 
or  sat  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  or  did  many 
unlovely  things.  She  did  not  like  them, 
but  she  knew  no  shame,  only  love." 

Her  college  training  ended,  Annie  re- 
turns to  her  home  in  South  Bend,  where 
the  contrast  between  her  old  life  and  her 
recent  one  is  enforced  by  the  crude  adorn- 
ments of  the  little  house,  her  father's 
frankly  unrefined  habits,  and  his  friends, 
so  impossible  from  his  daughter's  stand- 
point. 

Shortly  after  Annie's  return  to  her 
home  she  is  followed  there  by  Dick 
Temple,  a  young  man  of  birth  and  posi- 
tion, whom  she  has  met  while  at  college 
and  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  her.  He 
knows  that  she  is  poor,  but  has  never 
lealised  her  position  in  her  own  town. 
He  hunts  her  up  and  finds  her  on  this 
hot  evening  having  supper  in  the  kitchen 
with  her  father,  Dave  Duggan,  the 
lodger,  both  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  and  a 
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fat  woman  in  a  costume  more  comfort- 
able than  elegant.  In  a  moment  Dick 
grasps  the  whole  situation,  and  after  a 
painful  and  constrained  visit,  he  depiirls, 
leaving  to  poor  Annie  the  realisation  that 
she  will  never  see  him  again,  "llis  kind 
will  not  marrv  vou,"  savs  Annie's  humble 
lover,  Dave  Duggan :  to  which  she 
answers,  *'Well,  1  sha'n't  marry  my  kind, 
then  !"  and  the  story  leaves  them  there, 
facing  the  sad  side  of  the  American  abil- 
ity to  rise  in  the  world. 

1'here  are  three  courses  open  to  Annie. 
She  may  shake  off  the  dust  ni  South 
r»(.n(i  from  her  feet,  leave  her  adoring 
father,  who  has  done  so  nnich  for  her, 
and  lead  her  own  life  in  refined  and  in- 
tellectual surroundings.  She  may  acccjH 
things  as  they  are  and  try  to  make  the 
best  of  life  in  South  P)en(l,  rejoicing  her 
father*s  heart, but  starving  her  own  mind, 
or  she  may  sink  back  into  the  ])lace  from 
which  she  came,  trying  to  forget  the 
visictn  of  better  things  which  had  once 
dawned  before  her. 

What  is  the  child's  duty?  To  live  her  own 
life  or  to  live  ^olr.c  one  else's  life?  Is  she  to 
accept  success  or  failure^  fulfilment  or  renun- 
ciation ? 

People  differ  as  to  what  constitutes  suc- 
cess; some  go  so  far  as  to  s;iy  that  the  highest 
fulfilment  lies  in  renunciati.^n ;  and  certainly 
there  was  once  a  life  that  might  have  heen 
called  a  failure  because  it  ended  upon  a  cross 
on  Calvary. 

The  last  of  these  four  stories,  "'I'he 
Law  or  the  Gospel,''  should  l)e  read  by 
every  woman  who  does  any  charitable 
work,  and  the  stern  lesson  which  it  con- 
veys laid  deeply  to  heart. 

Sara  Wharton  is  a  fair  example  of  a 
certain  type  of  American  girl.  The 
daughter  of  a  rich  manufacturer,  she  is 
president  of  two  girls'  clubs,  organiser  of 
the  l>oys'  Alliance,  and  "the  kindly  auto- 
crat of  all  Mercer's  rough,  grimy,  under- 
fed young  people."  A  sweet,  wholesome- 
minded  girl,  loved  and  believed  in  by 
every  one  in  Mercer.  Through  her  in- 
fluence, Nellie  Sherman,  the  pretty,  weak 
yoiuig  niece  of  Sara's  laundress,  has  been 
rescued  from  the  beginning  of  a  life  of 
shame  and  her  feet  set,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, upon  the  path  of  righteous  living. 
The  troul)le  is  to  keep  them  there.    Nellie 


is  vain,  shallow  and  deceitful — a  perfectly 
worthless  character,  but  to  Sara's  young 
enthusiasm  she  appears  in  the  light  of 
a  soul  to  be  saved,  and  to  save  her  "be- 
came an  intense  and  passionate  ])urpose 
in  Sara  Wharton's  life."  She  finds  work 
for  her;  she  has  her  taught  to  sew; 
she  provides  amusement  for  her,  and 
plans  and  thinks  and  hopes  and  prays 
for  the  mean  little  nature  upon  which 
all  this  tlKHight  and  care  is  entirely 
wasted.  Sara  goes  away  for  a  little 
tri]),  and  on  her  return  goes  to  see 
Mrs.  wSliermau,  and  there  finds  Nellie, 
sick  and  nu'serable.  She  has  come  to 
grief  again,  left  her  aunt's  home,  was 
gone  a  week,  and  only  returned  because 
of  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  Sara  in 
despair  goes  to  see  the  doctor  who  had 
prescribed  for  Nellie,  and  learns  from 
liini  that  while  Nellie  is  threatened  with 
consumption,  a  quiet,  regular  life  in  the 
country,  with  proper  food  and  care, 
would  benefit  her  and  might  cure  her. 
And  then,  on  hearing  Nellie's  story,  the 
doctor  goes  on  to  say  that  from  a  spiritual 
])oint  of  view  she  is  probably  incurable 
and  it  might  be  as  well,  in  the  interests 
of  society,  to  let  her  die  before  she  does 
rniv  moro  harm  in  the  world. 

Sara  is  horrified  at  his  brutality.  She 
S(  nds  Nellie  into  the  countrv,  where  four 
months  of  a  (|uiet,  rational  life  restore  her 
to  hc'dtli,  nn(l  she  returns  to  Mercer,  wild 
with  delight  at  leaving  the  stupid  coun- 
try, where  there  was  no  fun  of  any  sort, 
and  without  a  thought  of  gratitude  for 
the  kind  ])eo])lc  who  had  looked  after 
her  during  her  stay. 

I^hree  months  later  Sara  has  a  call 
from  the  young  doctor  who  had  advised 
her  to  let  Nellie  die.  He  has  come  to  in- 
quire if  Sara  knows  anything  of  Nellie's 
whereabouts,  and  Sara  is  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  she  has  lost  sight  of  her.  Nellie 
has  quarrelled  with  her  aunt  and  gone 
into  a  factory  in  North  Mercer,  and  has 
only  been  once  to  see  Sara  since  her  re- 
turn fn^n  the  country.  And  then  Dr. 
Morse  tells  her  that  Nellie  has  run  off 
with  a  young  boy  whom  she  has  cor- 
rupted and  seduced,  and  whose  mother 
is  heartbroken. 

*T  reproach  myself,"  he  went  on  savagely. 
''that   I  did  not  try  and  dissuade  you  when 
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you  told  me  that  you  meant  to  keep  the  girl 
alive.  We  ought  to  stamp  such  vermin  out — 
or  let  it  die  out,  at  least.  Instead,  you 
philanthropists  and  wc  doctors  do  all  we  can 
to  keep  them  alive,  that  they  may  propagate 
their  kind!  .  .  .  Poor  Jack— poor  Mrs. 
Hayes!  Miss  Wharton,  our  hands  are  not  in- 
nocent of  that  boy's  blood  .  .  .  there  is 
only  a  limited  amount  of  power  in  the  world; 
only  a  limited  amount  of  opportunity,  or  of 
money,  for  that  matter;  and  wc  are  bound 
to  put  power  and  opportunity  and  money 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good."  ...  A 
look  of  terror  had  come  into  her  young  face. 

"The  Ciospcl  of  Love  is  all  I  can  plead," 
she  said,  in  the  voice  of  one  insisting  to  her- 
self;  "but  it  is  the  salvation  of  the  world!" 

All  the  stem  anxiety  of  his  face  melted  into 
an  exaltation  as  intense  as  her  own.  "Law  is 
the  salvation  of  the  world !  And  law  means 
that  the  good  of  the  whole,  not  the  comfort 
of  the  individual,  shall  he  considered ;  it  means 
a  love  so  sane  as  to  permit  the  mercy  of 
death." 


IV 


To  create  a  character  is  not  diffictilt 
for  a  skilled  writer ;  it  has  heen  done  by 
some  among  the  less  clever  of  the  fra- 
ternity, but,  curiously  enough,  to  create 
a  place  that  shall  have  an  atmosphere  and 
colour  of  its  own  seems  much  harder. 
Most  authors  are  content  to  reproduce  a 
well-known  locality  Hke  London  or  New 
^'ork  and  devote  their  creative  energy  to 
their  characters ;  and  so  rare  are  the  ex- 
amples of  created  locality  that  only  two 
names  are  likely  to  occur  to  the  average 
reader — Cranford  and  Little  Pedlington 
— and  even  the  former  of  these  is  said  to 
hive  been  drawn  from  life.  To  these 
may  now  be  added  the  village  of  Old 
Chester,  wdiich  Mrs.  Deland  has  pre- 
sented to  her  readers  principally  through 
the  pages  of  Old  Chester  Tales  and 
Dr.  I.arendars  People, 

Our  first  introduction  to  this  delightful 
place  is  in  The  Story  of  a  Child,  where  it 
is  described  as  being  at  least  a  hundred 
years  behind  the  times.  The  houses  are 
all  much  alike,  with  big  porches,  square 
rooms  on  cither  side  of  the  wide  hall  thai 
runs  through  the  middle,  and  big  fire- 
places.    No  one  has  much  money;  in 


fact,  the  dictum  of  the  village  on  Henry 
Temple  was  that  he  had  not  turned  out 
well,  for  although  he  had  made  money, 
against  this  was  set  the  facts  that  he  had 
clianged  his  politics,  was  indifferent  to 
church  matters,  and  was  willing  to  live 
in  the  great  world  instead  of  Old  Chester, 
a  course  which  partook  too  much  of  a 
wilful  thrusting  of  one's  self  into  tempta- 
tion, for  it  was  well  understood  that  in 
cities  such  as  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  standards  were  deplorably  lower 
than  in  Old  Chester. 

Of  course,  the  society  of  such  a  place 
is  eminently  conservative,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  to  be  a  recent 
comer  in  the  village — to  be  tainted  with 
"newness" — is  considered  a  sad  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  for  which  money  can- 
not at  all  compensate. 

I  hit  what  really  stamps  Old  Chester  as 
ht'ing  far  behind  modern  ideas  is  the  way 
ill   which   the  children   are  brought  up. 

In  Old  Chester  young  persons  are  supposed 
to  he  seen  and  not  heard ;  they  are  taught  that 
when  they  have  the  privilege  of  being  in  the 
company  of  their  ciders  and  betters  it  is  to 
profit  by  example,  and  be  grateful  for  advice. 
Thus  they  early  perceive  that  their  opinions 
are  of  no  importance,  and  need  not  be  ex- 
I)ressed;  a  perception  which  adds  greatly  to 
the   comfort    of   grown   persons. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  delightful  spot 
are  characteristic  of  the  place,  but  fore- 
most of  them  all  is  Dr.  Edward  Laven- 
dar,  the  old  rector  of  the  church,  who  for 
forty  years  has  looked  after  his  flock, 
baptised,  married,  and  buried  them  and 
who  is  consulted  by  his  parishioners  in 
most  of  their  difficulties.  His  church  is 
very  old-fashioned ;  no  altar  decorations, 
no  flowers,  no  candles,  and  when  one  of 
his  young  parishioners,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  get  liim  to  start  a  boys'  club,  re- 
marks that  St.  Michael's  is  a  good  deal 
behind  the  times,  he  only  says  cheerfully, 
**I  hoi)e  so — T  hope  so." 

Of  course,  nothing  so  new-fangled  as 
a  Sunday-school  is  tolerated  by  Dr.  Lav- 
endar,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
characteristic  features  of  Old  Chester  is 
the  Catechism  and  Collect  Class,  which 
meets  at  the  rectory  every  Saturday 
afternoon  at  two  o'clock,  and  where  the 
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children  recite  their  Catechism  and  the 
Collect  and  then  are  regaled  with  apples 
or  jumbles,  according  to  the  season,  while 
Dr.  Lavendar's  little  dog  Danny  goes 
through  his  tricks  for  their  amusement. 

This  old  man,  whose  life  has  been 
spent  in  a  country  village,  and  whose 
experience  in  worldly  matters  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  has  nevertheless  won- 
derful wisdom,  and  many  a  spiritual 
problem  is  solved  by  his  clear  moral 
sense,  his  keen  judgment,  and  his  loving 
heart.  Indeed,  Dr.  Lavendar  does  not 
hesitate  to  go  outside  of  the  law  if  he 
thinks  himself  justified  in  so  doing,  as 
in  the  story  called  **The  Note,"  where, 
armed  by  a  letter  containing  instructions 
from  a  man  who  has  since  died,  he  de- 
stroys a  note  for  over  $500,  a  proceeding 
which,  according  to  law,  comes  near  be- 
ing a  criminal  offence.  This  he  does  be- 
cause he  is  persuaded  that  a  man's  refor- 
mation depends  upon  this  act,  and  he  sat- 
isfies his  conscience  by  sending  a  cheque 
for  the  same  amount  to  the  executor  of 
the  dead  man's  estate. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  Old  Chester 
stories  is  the  one  called  **Good  for  the 
Soul,"  which,  like  all  Mrs.  Deland's  best 
work,  deals  with  a  question  of  morals  in 
a  strong  and  unconventional  way. 

Peter  Day,  a  prosperous  farmer,  has 
been  so  tyrannised  over  by  his  mean,  ill- 
tempered,  capable  mother  that  at  her 
death  he  finds  it  difficult  to  realise  or  to 
enjoy  his  freedom.  One  of  the  first  uses 
of  his  liberty  is  to  attend  a  show  given 
in  the  town  hall  of  the  village  where  he 
lives,  and  he  falls  in  love  with  one  of  the 
Four  Montague  Sisters  who  perform  in 
it.  For  three  weeks  he  follows  the  show, 
infatuated  with  the  little  dancer,  and 
when  she  falls  ill  at  Old  Chester  and  the 
rest  of  the  performers  have  to  go  without 
her,  Peter  Day  looks  after  her  and  begs 
her  to  marry  him.  The  girl,  tired  and 
sick,  consents,  and  they  are  married  by  Dr.- 
Lavendar  as  soon  as  she  is  well  enough. 
Contrary  to  all  precedents,  they  are  very 
happy.  Elizabeth  brings  into  Peter's  life 
a  warmth  and  brightness  that  it  had 
never  known,  and  he  showers  upon  her 
and  their  children  the  affection  of  a  heart 
hitherto  starved. 

Twelve  years  go  by  and  then  comes  a 
change.     Something  seems  to  weigh  on 


Elizabeth's  mind ;  she  loses  her  cheerful- 
ness, her  tranquillity,  her  health  suffers. 
Finally,  one  summer's  day,  she  tells  Peter, 
whose  anxiety  about  her  has  been  increas- 
ing, that  she  wants  to  take  the  horse  and 
go  off  by  herself  for  the  whole  day,  and 
he,  thinking  it  is  only  a  whim  that  she 
will  be  happier  for  satisfying,  consents. 

Elizabeth  drives  to  Old  Chester  and 
goes  straight  to  the  parsonage  to  find 
Dr.  Lavendar,  who  had  married  her 
twelve  vears  before.  To  him  she  confesses 
that  there  lies  a  sin  in  her  past  life,  com- 
mitted before  she  met  her  husband.  She 
feels  that  he  ought  to  know  it,  but  she 
also  feels  that  the  shame  of  the  confes- 
sion will  kill  her  and  the  knowledge  of 
her  fault  ruin  her  husband's  happiness. 
What  is  she  to  do  ?  With  the  instinct  of 
confession,  so  strong  in  human  hearts, 
she  has  come  to  the  priest  to  ask  advice, 
and  the  tender,  wise  old  man  says : 
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'You  have  sinned  long  ago.  I  don't  know 
how — I  don't  want  to  know.  But  it  is  passed, 
and  there  is  no  reparation  to  make.  You  have 
sinned,  and  suffered  for  your  sin;  you  have 
asked  your  Heavenly  Father  to  forgive  you, 
and  lie  has  forgiven  you.  But  still  you 
suffer.  .  .  .  Now  take  our  suffering;  bear  it, 
sanctify  it,  lift  it  up;  let  it  bring  you  nearer 
to  your  Saviour.  But  do  not,  do  not  put  it 
on  shoulders  where  it  does  not  belong.  Do 
not  stab  your  husband's  heart  by  weakly, 
selfishly — selfishly,  mind  you! — telling  him  of 
a  past  with  which  it  is  too  late  now  for  him 
to  concern  himself.  .  .  .  Try  .  .  .  and  think 
that  you  stand  between  him  and  pain;  take 
all  the  misery  yourself;  be  glad  to  take  it 
Don't  let  it  reach  him." 

"If  I  think  of  it  that  way,"  she  said  breath- 
lessly, "I — I  can  love  it !" 

"Think  of  it  that  way  always." 

He  made  her  sit  down  again,  and  went 
out  to  find  Pleasant,  leaving  her  with 
the  peace  of  one  solemnly  elate  at  the 
recognition  of  the  cross  on  which  she 
must  agonise  for  the  happiness  of  some 
other  soul. 


V 


Mrs.  Deland  is  a  writer  to  whom  the 
human  interest  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, ■  incident  occupying  a  secondary 
I)lace  in  her  work.    Her  stories  are  dis- 
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tinctly  American,  and  both  in  subject 
and  treatment  remind  us  of  the  New 
England  authors,  although  differing  from 
them  in  a  clear  and  delicate  way.  Her 
characters  are  Americans  of  a  type  too 
seldom  seen  nowadays,  but  compared 
with  whom  the  noisy  fashionable  rabble 
of  The  House  of  Mirth  and  The  Fight- 
ing Chance  seem  vulgarity  itself.  The 
lives  of  these  simple  people  are  narrow, 
to  be  sure ;  no  yachting,  no  cigarettes  and 
no  divorces;  in  short,  none  of  the  di- 
versions that  make  up  fashionable  life  on 
paper ;  but  instead  an  atmosphere  of  sim- 
plicity,   kindliness    and    refinement,    to- 


gether with  that  strong  sense  of  duty 
which  is  the  backbone  of  character. 

There  is  an  odious  word  much  used 
by  professional  philanthropists  just  now 
which  nevertheless  describes  the  tendency 
of  Mrs.  Deland's  stories.  They  give  an 
"uplift."  To  her  the  redemption  of  a 
soul,  the  rehabilitation  of  a  character,  the 
restoration  of  a  human  being  to  the  paths 
of  righteousness,  are  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, for  she  realises  that  the  great 
forces  of  self-sacrifice  and  renunciation 
are  as  vital  in  fiction  as  in  life. 

Mary  K,  Ford. 
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William    de    Morgan's    "Alice-for- 

Short"* 

Bracket  any  two  statements,  juggle 
them  as  you  will,  it  remains  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  one  or  the  other  of  them 
will  come  out  first.  Consequently  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  explaining  in  the  same 
breath  that  Mr.  de  Morgan's  new  story 
may  be  open  to  certain  criticisms,  and 
that  no  one  whose  heart  is  in  the  right 
place  would  ever  dream  of  making  them. 
It  is  that  kind  of  a  book ! 

Mr.  de  Morgan  frames  the  most  elab- 
orate plot.  Roughly  speaking,  it  covers 
upwards  of  a  century,  beginning  in  the 
middle  and  working  both  ways.  Every 
small  detail  is  prepared  with  the  utmost 
neatness  and  forethought.  By  every  law 
of  fiction  this  should  make  Alice-for- 
Short  a  bore.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  does 
nothing  of  the  sort.  This  plot  involves 
two  murders,  a  number  of  serious  acci- 
dents, the  breaking  of  more  than  one  im- 
portant commandment,  quite  an  army  of 
coincidences  and  several  ghosts.  This 
sounds  violent,  sensational,  yet  never  was 
there  a  gentler,  mellower  (even  the  dis- 
credited word  sweeter  may  be  fitly  used) 
piece  of  imagination  than  the  whole  story 

♦Alicc-for-Short.     By  William  dc  Morgan. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  G)mpany. 


of  a  little  gutter  waif's  rescue  from  a 
dark  area,  and  her  adoption  into  the 
household  of  a  rich  London  merchant. 

By  a  method  which  seems  all  digres- 
sion, but  never  really  wanders  far  from 
the  point,  you  are  introduced  into  the  life 
of  a  typical  English  family.  It  is  hard 
to  say  exactly  what  thread  you  follow, 
because  the  exciting  plot  is  so  much  the 
least  prominent  part  of  it.  Indeed,  al- 
most any  other  plot  would  have  answered 
equally  well.  What  you  really  do  is  to 
become  intimate  with  a  circle  of  people, 
some  charming,  some  whimsical,  with 
enough  unpleasant  ones  to  reassure  you 
as  to  the  author's  sense  of  proportion.  In 
meeting  this  varied  company  you  also 
conjure  up  a  number  of  pictures — ^the  cat- 
ridden  "airey"  of  the  old  house  in  Soho, 
and  above  all  that  wonderful  breakfast  in 
Hyde  Park  Gardens,  where  Mr.  Charley 
fails  to  explain  how  Alice-for-Short  hap- 
pens to  be  waiting  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  because,  instead  of  beginning  with 
*There  was  a  murder  in  our  house  last 
night,"  which  would  have  commanded  in- 
stant attention,  he  tries  to  float  in  his  ad- 
venture on  some  i,  propos  which  never 
occurs. 

Of  course  you  know— every  one  must 
know — ^that  the  breakfast  is  too  long. 
Also  the  dinner,  at  which  Alice's  fate  was 
quite  casually  decided,  is  preposterously 
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long.  But  just  where  would  the  scissors 
conic  in  ?  What  would  any  of  us  ])c  willing 
to  lose  in  the  whole  long  book  ?  Certainly 
not  the  curious  history  of  old  Jane,  with 
its  shuddering  retrospect  of  ancient  Ijcd- 
1am  and  its  admiring  tribute  to  modern 
surgery.  Certainly  none  of  the  narrative 
which  strays  about  from  direct  to  indirect 
narration  in  a  fashion  which  would  l^e  the 
most  confusing  thing  in  the  world  if,  in 
Mr.  de  Morgan's  hands,  the  rigid  h^ng- 
lish  language  did  not  assume  such  clear- 
ness and  flexibility  as  to  have  the  effect  of 
immediately  letting  you  into  his  most 
hidden  thoughts.  His — and  those  of  all 
his  characters.  You  catch  the  shades  of 
meaning,  the  very  inilections.  They  are 
colloquial,  they  talk  like  people,  and  every 
now  and  then  the  author  is  so  innocently 
pleased  with  this  achievement  that  he 
openly  stops  to  rejoice  in  it,  and  instead 
of  being  antagonised,  you  rejoice  with 
him ! 

Even  the  jaded  reviewer  (and  they  all 
are  jaded,  for  the  same  reason  that  every 
earl  is  belted — no  other  adjectives  need 
apply),  who  long  since  became  unable  to 
stomach  anything  saccharine,  suddenly 
tastes  this  bland  new  mixture  and  finds  it 
highly  palatable.  As  in  Joseph  Vance, 
there  is  the  odd  contrast :  never  was  an 
author  more  j^resent  in  his  books.  Never 
were  you  more  convinced  of  getting  his 
experience,  his  likes  and  dislikes  too,  his 
views,  his  corner  of  humanity,  and  yet 
from  first  to  last  there  is  never  a  trace  of 
egotism  or  didacticism. 

You  fall  to  imagining  Mr.  de  Mor- 
gan as  the  most  delightful  of  all  old  gen- 
tlemen, the  kind  who  never  grow  old  at 
all.  You  see  him  habitually  followed 
home  by  troops  of  dogs,  small  children 
and  adolescents.  lUtt  let  me  distinctly 
say  that  T  am  convinced  that  he  does  not 
in  the  least  resemble  Colonel  Newcome. 
He  is  not  an  amiable  goose.  The  author 
of  AUce-for-Short  is  a  sensible  person.  I 
vouch  for  it,  since  he  calls  attention  to 
many  important  points  in  the  universe 
which  I  myself  have  noticed  but  have 
never  been  quite  able  to  ex])ress.  He 
strikes  the  intimate,  confidential  note.  He 
reaches  you,  as  some  public  speakers  do, 
but  without  a  trick,  with  no  cheap 
familiarity,  chiefly  because  he  is  merely 
being  natural,  trying  to  please  himself. 


And  in  the  end  he  has  accomplished  a 
remarkable  feat.  He  presents  a  thor- 
oughly commonplace  group,  people  of  no 
great  talent  or  distinction,  merely  nice, 
lovable  people  with  tender,  delicate  feel- 
ings and  gentle  ways,  the  most  normal 
kind.  But  before  he  is  through  with  them 
you  have  grown  attached  to  them  all,  you 
carry  it  so  far  as  to  have  a  distinct  liking 
for  the  person  who  only  appears  once  as 
"poor  dear  Robin's  uninteresting  wife." 
No  matter  how  busy  you  may  be,  you  will 
find  time  even  to  read  each  little  inter- 
polated essay  (the  sort  of  thing  ordinarily 
useful  only  to  train  expert  skippers)  on 
art,  on  medicine  or  stained  glass,  on  hu- 
man responsibility  or  the  care  of  maniacs. 
It  makes  absolutely  no  difference.  Mr. 
de  Morgan's  wit  and  observation,  like 
the  tranquil  rays  of  Indian  summer  sun, 
fall  with  beautifying  mellowness  upon 
flowers,  or  heaps  of  autumn  leaves— or 
ash-barrels.  Jt  is  the  quality  of  the  light 
which  illumines. 

He  takes  tremendous  liberties  with  his 
readers,  counting  upon  their  perfect  will- 
ingness to  linger  over  every  kind  of 
episode  and  digression.  But  if  the  road 
be  long,  it  is  likewise  exceedingly  easy  to 
travel,  and  in  following  it  to  the  very  end 
you  are  ccMistantly  gratified  by  a  sense  of 
moving  in  the  company  of  a  cultivated 
and  accom])lishe(l  human  being,  whose 
remarkable  gentleness  has  not  in  the  least 
hindered  his  pursuing  his  own  aims  after 
his  own  fashion. 

You  have  come  in  contact  w^ith  a  rarely 
engaging  personality  which,  by  some  al- 
chemy defying  analysis,  is  capable  of  be- 
ing seized  and  passed  on  through  the 
medium  of  cold  print. 

Mary  Moss, 

II 
Mr.  P.\ters()n's  "John  Glynn"* 

According  to  IVho's  Who,  Mr.  Pater- 
son  spent  some  years  of  his  youth  in  our 
Western  States,  returning  to  England  to 
take  up  the  work  of  a  social  reformer  in 
I/)ndon.  It  was  this  early  experience 
that  made  possible  certain  telling  dashes 
of  local  colour  in  his  new  novehof  the  cor- 
rect hue  of  which  he  is  doubtless  pardon- 

♦John  Glynn.  By  Arthur  Paterson.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
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ably  proud.  His  hero,  John  Glynn,  is  a 
young  Yorkshireman  who  has  journeyed 
to  America  a  penniless  youth,  and  after 
ten  years  of  the  variegated  experiences 
that  only  "The  States"  can  afford,  returns 
to  London  rich,  sternly  handsome,  and  a 
bit  out  of  conceit  with  life.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  a  fortune  had  apparently  been  to 
him  a  mere  incident ;  two  achievements  of 
more  solid  worth  \vcre  to  his  credit — or 
perhaps  three.  First,  he  had,  in  New 
York,  acquired  under  the  highest  auspices 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  manliest  and 
most  British  of  arts.  Then  he  had  found 
occasion,  in  some  lawless  Western  town, 
to  lead  a  noble  fight  for  civic  purity.  By 
the  might  of  his  vigorous  right  arm  he 
had  expelled  the  gamblers,  closed  the 
saloons,  ostracised  the  bad  man.  His 
third  achievement  justifies  more  attention 
than  Glynn's  biographer  has  given  it.  He 
had  cemented  an  already  firm  friendship 
with  his  English  chum,  l)ick  Brabant,  by 
getting  himself  captured  by  Apaches  and 
then  rescued  by  the  aforesaid  friend  just 
as  fire  and  stake  were  ready  to  receive 
their  victim.  That  rescue,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, looks  queer.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  just  what  kind  of  Apaches 
they  were  who  allowed  themselves  to 
be  so  easily  circumvented.  Only  the 
abundance  of  detail  with  which  Mr. 
Paterson  supplies  us  later  could  atone 
for  his  reticence  concerning  this  ad- 
venture. 

Thus  equipped,  and  lacking  an  occupa- 
tion, John  Glynn  turns  up  in  London. 
What  more  natural  than  that,  finding 
Dick  Brabant  engaged  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  he  should  once 
more  turn  his  hand  to  the  praiseworthy 
occupation  of  the  reformer  ?  Let  us  allow 
for  some  mixture  of  motives.  Here  is  a 
man,  used  to  work  and  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  it,  indifferent  if  not  hostile 
to  feminine  influence,  though  warm- 
hearted and  chivalrous.  Here  is  his 
friend  Brabant,  in  love  with  the  beautiful, 
somewhat  stern  Evelyn  Grey,  the  district 
secretary  of  the  social  improvement  so- 
ciety. Ignorant  as  he  is  of  woman  and 
her  ways,  why  should  he  not  set  out  to 
melt  Miss  Grey's  icy  friendship  for 
Brabant  into  love?  Thus  quixotically 
would  he  repay  the  man  who  once  saved 
his  life. 


All  this  is  to  be  learned  in  the  first  chap- 
ter— and  a  very  bad  first  chapter  it  is. 
The  facts  are  wrung  out  of  a  conversa- 
tion between  John  and  Dick.  The  two 
lifelong  friends,  each  with  an  eye  on  the 
gentle  reader,  tell  each  other  of  events 
that  both  know  equally  well.  At  best 
the  method  is  that  of  ingenuous  reminis- 
cence: **Do  you  remember,  Dick,  that 
day  when  we—?"  At  the  worst,  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  place  the  reader 
en  rapport  is  tlung  bodily  at  his  head: 
"Yes,  Dick,  I  am  much  interested  in  your 
friend  Mr.  Brooke,  who  is  the  head  of 
your  Society."  To  read  such  dialogue  is 
to  return  to  the  days  of  our  remote  an- 
cestors in  fiction.  And  why,  having 
written  such  a  first  chapter,  an  author 
should  trouble  to  write  more,  is  a  mys- 
tery. Practically  the  whole  story  is  there ; 
the  dawxicmcnt  is  immaterial.  It  is  like 
an  algebraic  equation  which  yields  two 
equally  correct  answers.  You  know  that 
John  will  fall  in  love  with  the  girl;  a 
brief  struggle  will  ensue,  and  then  he  will 
heroically  give  her  up  to  Dick,  or  Dick 
will  heroically  give  her  up  to  John. 
Either  way  you  get  the  modified  happy 
ending. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  begin 
with  Chapter  II. ;  for  this  is  by  no  means 
an  uninteresting  story.  John  plunges  into 
his  reform  work,  and  immediately  be- 
comes involved  in  a  series  of  marvellous 
adventures.  Perils  and  hairbreadth  es- 
capes multiply.  The  long  arm  of  coinci- 
dence is  fairly  wrenched  out  of  its  socket, 
and  John  comes  unscathed  through  his 
fight  with  the  worst  slums  in  London.  It 
is  a  battle  of  physical  giants.  Hardly  a 
character  in  the  front  rank  is  under  six 
feet  in  height.  John  himself  is  six  feet 
two,  and  wonderfully  handy  with  his 
fists.  It  is  fortunate,  for  at  every  turn 
he  meets  an  enemy  who  is  inches  taller 
than  he.  That  early  prize-ring  training 
in  New  York  is  his  largest  asset.  He 
even  poses  as  an  American  champion,  and 
brings  greetings  to  all  the  "pugs"  in  Lon- 
don from  the  American  hero,  John  "D." 
Sullivan.  That  unlucky  initial  casts  a 
doubt,  after  all,  on  the  expert  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Paterson*s  knowledge.  A  man  who 
knows  not  every  letter  of  the  name  of 
the  illustrious  John  L.  is  no  man  to  write 
of  pugilists  and  fisticuffs.  Yet  Mr.  Pater- 
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son  manages  a  description  of  a  bout 
between  John  Glynn  and  **the  cighty-one- 
tonner"  that  has  the  right  thrill,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  quite  match 
the  famous  fight  in  The  A}na::ing 
Marriage. 

It  is  actually  a  capital  picture  of  a 
London  slum  twenty  years  ago,  even 
though  some  of  the  events  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  rather  obviously  manufac- 
tured. Mr.  Paterson's  knowledge  of 
what  he  describes  is  vouched  for,  and 
may  safely  be  taken  for  granted.  And  if 
his  sociology  and  his  fiction  do  not  always 
form  a  perfect  mixture,  at  least  his  so- 
ciology is  sound  and  his  fiction  exciting. 
The  book  holds  more  entertainment — if 
only  you  can  forget  that  first  chapter — 
than  many  a  better  one. 

Edward  Clark  Marsh. 


Ill 

The  Invader* 

That  the  extraordinary  mental  condi- 
tion described  rather  vaguely  as  'Mual 
personality"  really  exists,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  proved,  but  the  laws  which  govern 
it  are  so  little  known  that  it  affords  an 
excellent  field  for  the  novelist's  fancy. 
Years  ago  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  made  it 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  best  novels, 
Archibald  Malmaison,  a  tale  founded 
upon  a  well-known  case  in  Pennsylvania 
some  sixty  years  ago,  and  one  of  the  New 
England  writers  treated  it  very  cleverly 
in  a  short  story  called  Whose  Wife  Was 

She? 

A  case  recently  described  at  length  by 
a  Boston  physician  has  revived  the  inter- 
est in  this  subject,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Woods  has  combined  it  with  a  dash  of 
hypnotism  and  a  hint  of  heredity  to  fur- 
nish the  plot  of  her  latest  novel,  The  In- 
vader. 

Milly  Flaxman  is  a  student  at  Oxford, 
and  we  first  meet  her  at  a  dinner  at  the 
house  of  a  cousin,  one  of  the  professors, 
where  her  likeness  to  a  portrait  of  an  an- 
cestress is  the  subject  of  comment.  This 
lady  had  been  a  beauty  and  a  wit.  Her 
career  had  been  varied  and  not  altogether 

♦The    Invader.      By    Margaret    L.    Woods. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


creditable  (there  is  a  distinct  suggestion 
of  Lady  Hamilton  in  her  description),  but 
the  physical  resemblance  between  her  and 
her  descendant  is  undeniable. 

Milly  is  working  hard  for  her  examina- 
tions, has  had  little  sleep  for  weeks,  and 
is  generally  overwrought.  On  her  return 
to  her  room  on  the  night  of  the  dinner 
she  tries  to  work,  breaks  down,  and  is 
found  by  her  friend,  Flora  Timson,  in 
hysterics.  The  usual  remedies  proving 
ineffectual,  Flora  hypnotises  Milly  and 
puts  her  into  a  sound  sleep,  which  lasts 
about  sixteen  hours,  when  she  awakens, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  entirely 
different  personality,  who  in  this  phase 
is  henceforth  called  Mildred. 

Milly  is  a  conscientious,  hard-working, 
intelligent  girl;  a  good  scholar,  but  not 
clever.  Possessed  of  considerable  beauty, 
she  has  never  appeared  aware  of  it ;  dress 
is  of  little  importance  in  her  mind;  the 
serious  side  of  life  appeals  strongly  to 
her.  In  Mildred,  on  the  contrary,  the 
spirit  of  her  seductive  ancestress  comes 
out.  She  is  brilliant,  charming,  artistic, 
and  those  who  knew  her  before  wonder 
at  the  change  in  her. 

Chief  among  these  is  her  tutor,  Ian 
Stewart.  Somewhat  attracted  by  Milly, 
he  finds  himself  deeply  in  love  with 
Mildred,  and  proposes  to  her,  but  be- 
tween the  time  of  his  writing  the  letter 
and  her  receiving  it  the  change  has  taken 
place,  and  though  it  is  Mildred  to  whom 
he  proposes,  it  is  Milly  who  accepts  him 
with  joy,  for  she  has  been  in  love  with 
him  for  some  time. 

It  is  on  these  lines  that  the  story  pro- 
ceeds. It  is  Mildred  who  is  adored  by 
her  husband,  but  it  is  Milly  who  worships 
him.  Each  personality,  though  oblivious 
of  events  when  the  other  is  in  possession, 
is  conscious  of  the  other,  and  there  soon 
begins  a  terrible  struggle  for  the  su- 
premacy. The  periods  of  time  in  which 
Mildred  is  in  the  ascendant  become 
longer,  and  in  one  of  them  she  takes  a 
step  which  forces  Milly  to  realise  as  never 
before  how  completely  she  is  at  the  mercy 
of  an  inferior  nature.  Her  reputation 
and  her  husband's  honour  are  at  stake; 
the  struggle  must  end,  and  she  finishes 
it  in  the  only  way  that  seems  to  her 
possible. 

Mary  K.  Ford. 
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IV 

Miss  Willcocks's  "The  Wingless 

Victory"* 

Like  many  another  good  book,  The 
Wingless  Victory  is  bad  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways.  It  is  curious  how  full  of 
glaring  faults  the  best  novels  are.  Think 
of  Henry  Esmond  with  its  impossible 
hero,  of  Harry  Richmond  with  its  ex- 
travagances and  its  divagations ;  think,  to 
come  to  examples  more  nearly  contem- 
poraneous, of  George  Moore  writing  mas- 
terpieces of  English  fiction  before  he  had 
learned  to  write  English  decently,  and 
Kipling  putting  his  best  work  into  a  novel 
that  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  wise  ones, 
no  novel  at  all.  It  is  a  feeble  critic  who 
cannot  detect  and  expose  in  Genius  grave 
errors  which  he,  the  critic,  would  have 
avoided ;  Genius  has  a  way  of  laying 
itself  open  to  such  attentions. 

The  paradox  is,  of  course,  too  easily 
solved  to  cause  bewilderment.  The  big 
things  in  fiction  are  aboriginal,  indi- 
vidual ;  they  refuse  to  conform  to  the 
rules.  And  as  soon  as  we  are  free  of 
rules  we  are  adrift  on  a  sea  of  opinion, 
with  no  familiar  and  established  stand- 
ards of  measurement.  Appreciation  is 
not  a  matter  of  formula,  and  the  dy- 
namics of  personality  are  not  to  be 
equated  mathematically. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  place  Miss  Will- 
cocks  on  a  level  with  genius  to  find  in 
all  this  some  application  to  her  book. 
Whatever  her  actual  place  may  be,  she  is 

*Thc  Wingless  Victory.  By  M.  P.  Will- 
cocks.    Now  York :  John  Lane  Company. 


at  least  a  person,  not  merely  one  of  a 
crowd.  It  would  be  easy  to  catalogue  her 
demerits,  and  safe  to  point  out  how  she  has 
failed  of  mastery  of  her  art.  After  read- 
ing a  hundred  pages  of  The  Wingless  Vic- 
tory one  is  tempted  to  lay  it  aside  with 
the  thought  that  a  story  so  disjointed,  so 
jerky  in  movement  and  so  badly  con- 
structed, can  come  to  no  good  end.  Yet 
there  is  something  in  these  pages  to  hold 
the  patient  reader :  the  appeal  of  a  vigor- 
ous mentality  and  imagination  struggling 
crudely  for  expression.  The  characters 
are  not  in  the  beginning  clearly  realised ; 
their  outlines  are  more  than  once  blurred. 
But  they  are  strongly  conceived,  and 
thoroughly  individual  in  their  complexity. 
The  sense  of  reality  which  they  finally 
inspire  is  a  cumulative  eflfect.  The  story 
is  a  long  one,  and  it  grows  steadily  better 
as  it  progresses.  Perhaps  the  author  is 
learning  her  trade  as  she  goes. 

A  story  of  plain  English  folk  is  this — 
the  folk  of  the  South  Devon  coast  and  of 
Dartmoor.  The  rustic  atmosphere,  the 
close  knowledge  of  rustic  ways  and 
speech,  recall  Hardy  and  Eden  Phillpotts ; 
the  style  and  the  attitude  of  mind  it  repre- 
sents are  a  remote  echo  of  Meredith.  Not 
that  Miss  Willcocks  apes  her  betters; 
whatever  comparisons  she  may  suggest, 
she  is  always  herself.  The  book  is  the 
work  of  one  who  has  thought  much. 
Scattered  through  it  are  gnomic  sayings 
that  stick  in  the  memory.  These,  and  an 
intimate  sense  of  natural  forces,  are  per- 
haps the  striking  external  features  of  the 
book. 

Ward  Clark. 
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A   COMPOSITE   PORTRAIT 


ORK  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  writing,  as  in 
anything  else. 

"Time  and  experience 
are  both  good  teachers. 
"Penmanship     is     not 
authorship." 
These    striking   and  original   phrases 
fell  to  the  fortunate  author  of  this  article 


fresh  minted  from  the  sturdy  lips  of  Todd 
Burleigh,  the  young  writer  who,  though 
still  in  his  teens  and  with  no  published 
book  behind  him,  has  yet  shown,  through 
the  medium  of  magazines,  an  ability  to  de- 
pict human  nature,  and  a  mastery  of  tech- 
nique that  have  already  placed  him  high 
in  the  halls  of  fame,  in  the  judgment  of 
every  competent  critic.    A  rapid  and  ex- 
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tensive  popularity  may  be  surely  pre- 
dicted for  these  rugged  tales.  Many 
have  not  hesitated  to  rank  them  as  im- 
perishable literature  and  deem  their  au- 
thor the  peer,  if  not  the  prince,  of  the 
immortals.  He  is  likened  to  no  less  a 
personage  than  Shakespeare  in  his  uni- 
versality. And  the  disembodied  bard  of 
Stratford  may  yet  have  to  look  to  his 
laurels.  Certain  it  is  that  no  protagonists 
have  since  stepped  into  ])rint  of  the  verve 
and  temperament  of  Ikirleigh  heroes. 
Men  with  the  rough,  fundamental  bark 
on,  who  grip  the  heart  strings  and  are 
writ  large  in  memory ;  men  whose  words 
and  deeds  bite  in. 

Mr.  Burleigh  evinced  none  of  that 
modesty  so  commonly  met  with  in  young 
and  comparatively  unknown  writers,  and 
made  no  objections  to  giving  himself 
freely  to  a  public  ravenous  for  the  small- 
est crumb  of  information.  As  I  looked 
about  the  room  where  so  many  *'best 
sellers"  will  first  see  the  light,  I  was 
struck  by  its  extreme  simplicity ;  in  fact, 
a  perfect  candour  is  the  keynote  of  the 
lUtrleigh  home.  Yet,  though  there  was 
nothing  suggesting  genius  or  a  retreat 
other  than  that  ajipertaining  to  the  most 
ordinary  mortal,  anil  one  searched  in  vain 
for  those  distinctive  marks  so  character- 
istic of  gifted  people,  the  cosy  gas  jet, 
neat  matting  on  the  floor,  plain  white- 
washed walls  and  bright  oak  furniture 
all  bespoke  a  nature  attuned  to  harmony. 
A  melodious  fly  buzzing  against  the  win- 
dow gave  the  final,  needed  touch  of  in- 
timacy to  the  room.  It  is  in  these  sur- 
roundings, chaste  almost  to  asceticism, 
that  Todd  lUirleigh  does  his  creative 
work. 

1  found  Mr.  Burleigh  in  a  checked 
business  suit  and  stout,  serviceable  laced 
shoes  seated  at  a  handsome  roll-top  desk 
looking  over  his  morning's  mail,  and  all 
who  saw  him  thus  could  not  (loul)t  that 
they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  master. 
h>om  his  snowy  collar — a  comfortable 
turned-down  bit  of  linen  wear,  by  the 
way — to  his  thick,  l)lack  cotton  socks  he 
struck  one  at  once  as  the  incarnation  of 
literary  ability. 

"There  isn't  much  to  tell,"  he  said 
simply. 

"Oh,  anything  is  replete  with  inter- 
est,"  I   returned.     **Wherc  do  you  Iniy 


your  collar-buttons?'*  He  smiled  grate- 
fully, and  we  were  soon  absorbed  in  the 
most  interesting  discussion. 

"Yes,  1  always  use  a  desk  when  writ- 
ing," he  replied  cordially  to  my  question- 
ing gaze.  "I  find  it  quite  convenient. 
And  it  is  well  also  to  have  the  ink  near 
one.  It  is  a  great  saving  of  time.  I 
could  not  compose  so  readily  if  it  stood 
on  the  mantelpiece  and  I  had  to  jump 
back  and  forth  between  every  sen- 
tence. .   .   . 

"Yes,  I  j)refer  the  shades  drawn  up  in 
the  daytime,  and  when  it  gets  too  warm 
1  raise  the  window." 

lie  showed  me  a  simple  device,  con- 
sisting of  cc^rds  and  pulleys  let  into  the 
casing,  by  means  of  which  the  window 
could  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will. 

''Not  enough  to  catch  cold,''  he  ex- 
plained carefully;  "the  golden  mean  in 
everything." 

1  was  charmed  by  his  urbanity  and 
ready  wit.  "J^odd  Burleigh  is  not  hand- 
some, but  there  is  that  about  his  blue 
eye,  broad-banded  forehead  and  deep- 
graven  lip  that  goes  far  to  command 
attention.  One  feels  instinctively  that 
Todd  Ihirleigh  is  a  man. 

''What  is  your  favourite  colour?"  I 
incjuired,  noting,  as  I  passed  an  open  box 
lying  on  the  folding  bed,  that  he  bought 
his  handkerchiefs  at  Macy's. 

"Will  you  ever  be  likely  to  have  hay- 
fever,  and  do  you  believe  in  ghosts?*'  I 
also  asked  him. 

Pressed  to  give  some  particulars  of  his 
literary  career,  Mr.  lUirleigh  said 
heartily : 

''As  a  child  I  grew  up  much  as  other 
children.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  think  I  must  have 
worn  a  hat  and  coat  on  going  out,  and 
rubbers  when  it  rained.  I  recall  with 
s])ecial  distinctness  my  perennial  joy  at 
Christmas.  I  was  also  passionately  fond 
of  the  game  Pachisi.  Its  Hindoo  origin 
doubtless  ap])ealed  to  me  even  at  that 
early  age.  I  consider  it  to  have  been  a 
potent  influence  at  the  formative  period 
of  my  life.  My  last  series  of  stories,  en- 
titled P\u1a  Visions,  I  trace  directly  to 
that  source. 

*1  have  always  found  occasional  re- 
freshment in  poetry.  As  a  child  I  was 
fond  of  rhyming,  and  my  first  literary 
pieces  are  still  enshrined  in  the  family 
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records.  I  shall  be  happy  to  c[note  you 
one  of  the  favourites  if  yoii  wish  it." 

I  nodded  in  joyful  assent,  too  proud 
for  speech  at  this  enviable  opportunity 
lo  hear  the  mucli-sought  Burleigli  in  the 
original. 

He  leaned  hack  in  his  cliair,  puffing  re- 
flectively at  his  hriarwood,  and  repeated 
with  rare  delicacy  and  feeling: 

Whtre  did  you  come  from.  Puppy,   dear? 
Out  of  the  chicken  coop,  I  fear. 
WIktc  (lid  you  get  your  feet  so  wet? 
Out  in  llic  flower  beds,  you  bet. 
■■Marvellous!"  I  iiuiriiiured. 


"It  shows  familiarity  with  tlic  best  lit- 
erature and  a  rather  remarkable  love  of 
nature  for  .such  an  early  age ;  also  con- 
siderable humour,"  he  admitted  modestly. 

We  then  resumed  our  delightful  collo- 
c|uy.  "Which  do  you  like  best,  winter 
or  summer?  How  large  was  your  last 
gas  bill?  Who  darns  your  socks?  What 
(lid  your  great-uncle  die  of?"  These 
were  hut  a  tithe  of  the  interesting  topics 
broached  between  us,  and  I  took  my  de- 
parture feeling  that  I  had  indeed  spent 
an  uplifting  hour  with  one  of  the  world's 
great  minds. 

G.  W.  A. 
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HIS  is  the  legend  of  the 
compact  made  between 
the  devil  and  Don  En- 
rique Valdez  de  Milan, 
and  of  the  strange  ful- 
filment of  the  debt,  as 
told  to  me  by  the  guide 
.■\lvino,  as  we  sat  by  the  camp  fire  in 
the  sha<lows  of  the  evening.  That  day 
we  had  travelled  hard  and  fast.  We  had 
started  with  the  dawn,  and  for  hours  had 
urged  our  mules  over  miles  and  miles  of 
the  wonderful  Mexican  soil.  But  late  in 
the  afternoon  Alvino's  usual  willingness 
ga\e  way  to  a  suspicious  uneasiness. 
There  were  in  his  muttered  prayers  and 
furtive  glances  about  the  particular  hit 
of  country  through  which  we  were  travel- 
ling the  signs  of  a  deep-rooted  and  un- 
caimy  fear,  to  be  attributed  to  something 
more  than  the  mere  normal  superstitions 
i>f  his  kin<l.  This  is  the  tale  that  my 
questioning  elicited : 

"It  is  over  fifty  years,  sefior,"  began 
Alviuo,  "since  Don  Enricjuc  Valdez  de 
Milan  came  up  from  San  Ygnacio  to  San 
Dimas  in  search  of  fortune  in  the  mines, 
"He  brought  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
and  investol  it  all  in  several  small  mines 
which  promised  well.  But  evil  fortune 
pursued  Don  Enritjue,  and  in  less  than 
a  year  he  had  spent  his  last  reo/  and  was 


living  hunself  and  working  his  mmcs 
with  borrowed  money, 

"At  last  even  this  recourse  failed  him, 
for  the  old  Gachufhi,  Don  Pepc  Castillo, 
who  had  loane<l  him  money,  became 
afraid  to  lend  him  more  and  threatened  to 
take  the  mines  away  from  him,  .ind  only 
failed  to  <lo  so  because  he  considered 
them  worthless  or  worse. 

"Don  Enrique  became  so  poor  that  he 
hardly  had  enough  to  eat,  but  still  he 
managed  in  one  way  or  anollier  to  keep 
a  few  miners  at  work ;  but  his  clothes 
were  ragged  and  dirty,  his  riding  mule 
was  a  mere  skeleton  covered  with  hide, 
his  silver-mounted  saddle  was  in  the 
pawn-shop  and  in  its  stead  he  had  a 
coarse  rawhide-covered  one  such  as  the 
poorest  i-aqucro  uses,  and  his  silver-and- 
gold  inlaiil  spurs  were  replaced  by  the 
cheapest  class  of  iron  ones,  wliile  in  place 
of  the  fine  sword  and  pist{ils  that  he  had 
formerly  carried  his  only  weajxin  now 
was  a  short  dagger  hidden  inside  his 
girdle,  just  as  we  pclados  carry  them. 

"Even  his  mistress,  old  one-eyed 
Mariana  La  Tuerta,  abandoned  him  and 
went  to  live  with  Crispin,  the  lame  shoe- 
maker, leaving  Don  Enrique  alone  ex- 
cept for  the  company  he  found  in  his 
mule  and  his  thieving  yellow  dog. 

"One  day  Don  Enrique  mounted  his 
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mule  to  come  from  San  Dimas  down  to 
this  very  place  where  we  are  resting,  for 
he  was  working  the  Contra-estaca  mine, 
which  is  on  the  cordon  yonder  where  you 
can  just  see  the  iron  cross. 

**The  three  companions  made  a  sorry 
show  as  they  passed  along  the  trail,  Don 
Enrique  thin,  yellow,  wrinkled,  and 
ragged ;  his  mule,  in  even  worse  plight, 
staggering  along  with  drooping  ears  and 
trembling  steps;  the  dog  limping  along 
behind  on  three  feet,  with  one  side  of 
his  body  and  half  of  his  tail  bare  of 
hair. 

*'They  had  already  passed  El  Limon- 
cito  and  descended  the  long  hill  and  were 
travelling  in  the  creek-bed  when  a  horse- 
man rode  up  behind  them  and  saluted 
Don  Enrique  by  his  full  name,  *Bucnos 
tardes,  Don  Enrique  Valdez  de  Milan.' 
The  mule  as  he  spoke  jumped  and  snorted 
with  fright,  the  dog  barked  and  showed 
his  teeth,  while  all  the  hair  that  was  left 
on  his  body  bristled  up.  Then,  seeming 
to  realise  that  this  w\'is  no  ordinary  horse- 
man, he  took  refuge  in  the  rocks  and 
brush  at  the  edge  of  the  trail. 

'*Don  Enrique  had  been  so  immersed 
in  his  own  gloomy  thoughts  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  stranger's  presence  until 
he  heard  his  name  called.  He  looked 
up  and  saw  a  man  mounted  on  a  huge 
black  horse. 

^'Although  it  was  in  the  height  of  the 
hot  season  and  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  the  rider  was  entirely  wrapped 
in  a  long  riding  cloak,  as  if  suflfering 
from  the  cold,  which  might  easily  have 
been  the  case  if  it  so  happened  that  he 
had  just  come  from  his  own  residence. 
On  his  head  was  a  high-crowned  black 
sombrero. 

"Between  the  hat-brim  and  the  folds 
of  the  cloak  there  peered  a  dark,  sneering 
face,  with  bloodshot  eyes  set  in  sockets 
that  seemed  to  slant  toward  the  thin, 
hooked  nose.  *You  have  the  advantage 
of  me,  caballero,'  said  Don  Enrique  drily. 
*as  you  know  my  name,  although  I  can- 
not recall  your  worship's  name,  nor  do 
T  recollect  where  we  have  met.'  The 
black  horseman  laughed  as  he  replied,  in 
a  voice  that  was  more  agreeable  than  his 
aspect : 

*'  *T  am  a  hien-hcchor  of  all  men  who 
suffer    from    the    blows    of    ill-fortune, 
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Sefior  Don  Enrique,  and  I  know  you  and 
your  circumstances  well,  and  have  come 
to  offer  you  my  assistance  if  you  care  to 
avail  yourself  of  it  and  will  consent  to 
my  conditions,  which  are  very  easy.' 

"  'Who  has  told  you  of  my  troubles, 
and  how  can  you  assist  me  ?' 

"  *It  makes  no  difference  how  I  know 
of  your  troubles;  your  clothes  and 
the  look  of  your  mule  may  have  told  me 
something,'  said  the  stranger  with  a 
sneer.  'But  I  can  give  you  wealth, 
power,  influence,  and  good  luck  with  all 
your  enterprises.  It  is  all  in  your  own 
hands,  senor.' 

And  the  price?' 

'A  mere  nothing  in  comparison  with 
what  I  offer.  Think,  Don  Enrique,  of 
the  slights  and  mortifications  that  you 
suffer  every  day.  Did  you  see  Don  Pepe 
la^igh  and  point  at  your  rags  and  starving 
nuile  as  you  rode  by  his  tienda  at  the 
hour  of  the  siesta?  Do  you  remember 
how  Doiia  Inez,  of  Las  Tres  Rosas, 
turned  her  back  on  you  without  speaking, 
and  served  first  the  drunken  peon,  who 
brought  his  money  in  his  dirty  handker- 
chief ?  Has  not  even  Mariana  La  Tuerta, 
ugly  and  old  as  she  is,  disdained  your 
protection  and  made  you  a  laughing-stock 
for  all  San  Dimas — and  you  the  son  of  a 
Spanish  hidalgo!  lias  the  blood  in  your 
veins  turned  to  water,  that  you  hesitate 
and  ask  the  cost,  like  a  buyer  of  peanuts 
in  the  plaza?  Will  you  let  the  oppor- 
tunity for  wealth,  power  and  revenge 
slip  through  your  hands  for  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  cost?  It  cannot  be  much,  for  all 
that  you  have  in  the  world  is  but  very 
little.  And  what  I  offer  you  is  what  all 
the  world  strives  for  and  desires.' 

"  'I  agree  to  your  terms,  whatever  they 
are,  and  whatever  you  are,  be  you  a  man 
or  be  you  the  devil,'  cried  Don  Enrique, 
stung  by  the  words  of  the  black  caballero. 
'State  vour  terms  and  conditions  and 
we  will  make  the  bargain  here,  and  at 
once.' 

"  They  are  very  simple,'  said  the 
stranger.  *For  twenty  years  you  shall 
enjoy  all  that  I  have  offered  you;  when 
that  time  has  expired  I  shall  come  for 
you,  and  you  will  accompany  me,  and  be 
mine,  body  and  soul.    Do  you  agree?* 

"  'Yes,'  said  Don  Enrique. 

'*  Then  to  business,'  said  the  stranger. 
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producing  a  document  and  a  pen;  'sign 
this  paper/ 

*'  *But/  said  Don  Enrique,  'we  have 
no  ink/  The  stranger  laughed.  *A  con- 
tract of  this  kind  is  not  signed  with 
ordinary  ink/  He  grasped  Don  En- 
ricjue's  left  hand  with  his  own,  which  had 
nails  on  every  finger  longer  and  sharper 
than  the  claws  of  an  eagle,  and  tightened 
his  grasp,  burying  his  nails  in  the  flesh 
until  the  blood  ran  in  streams.  'There/ 
he  said,  *is  the  ink.    Sign !' 

"Don  Enrique  obeyed,  and  returned 
the  paper  to  the  stranger,  who  hid  it  in 
the  folds  of  his  cloak,  and  then  pulled  a 
packet  of  cigarros  from  his  saddle  pock- 
ets and  offered  them  to  his  companion, 
also  taking  one  himself.  As  Don  En- 
rique fumbled  for  flint,  steel,  and  tinder, 
he  saw  the  stranger,  whose  cigarro  was 
unlit  in  his  mouth,  apply  the  point  of  his 
left  index-finger  to  the  point  of  his  ci- 
garro, and  in  an  instant  it  was  alight. 

*'The  black  caballcro  mockingly  raised 
his  hat,  and  Don  Enrique  perceived  a  pair 
of  goat  horns  protruding  from  his  hair. 
The  black  horse  wheeled  quickly,  and 
under  the  long  cloak  there  appeared  a 
spear-pointed  tail  and  a  cloven  foot. 

''The  horse  galloped  straight  up  the 
canon  wall,  where  neither  deer  nor  wild 
goat  could  have  clambered.  The  animal's 
hoof-marks  were  left  in  the  solid  rock, 
scnor,  and  you  can  see  them  there  yet. 

"As  horse  and  rider  reached  the  cordon 
above,  there  was  a  noise  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  and  Don  Enrique  slid  from  his 
saddle  to  the  ground  in  a  faint. 

"When  he  came  to  his  senses  his  dog 
was  licking  his  face  and  the  mule  was 
trying  to  browse  on  the  brush  by  the  side 
of  the  trail. 

"Only  the  dried  blood,  claw-marks,  and 
a  smell  of  sulphur  assured  him  that  he 
had  not  been  dreaming. 

'Tie  was  a  brave  man,  but  he  trembled 
as  he  raised,  himself  slowly  from  the 
ground  and  mounted.  'Then,'  he  said  to 
liimself,  'there  is  a  real,  actual  devil,  just 
as  Padre  Antonio  says.  And  I  have  sold 
myself  to  him,  body  and  soul,  in  ex- . 
change  for  twenty  years  of  unlimited 
prosperity.  Well,  it  is  not  such  a  bad 
i)argain.  I  am  forty-five  now,  and  in 
twenty  years  more  I  will  have  but  little 
left  to  live  for.    Probably  he  would  have 


got  me  anyhow.  Still,  I  should  have 
driven  a  harder  bargain ;  if  I  had  asked 
for  twenty-five  years'  time  instead  of 
twenty  he  would  have  granted  it,  I  be- 
lieve. But  now  it  is  too  late.  Were  it 
not  for  the  vile  quality  of  the  mescal  that 
that  rogue  El  Pinto  Calderon  trusted  me 
for  I  should  have  been  more  awake  and 
would  not  have  closed  with  his  first  offer. 
A  thousand  curses  on  that  spotted  thief 
and  his  mescal.  From  this  day  I  shall 
only  drink  French  brandy,  and  I  will  be 
revenged  on  that  dog  of  a  Calderon  for 
the  loss  he  has  caused  me!  And  who 
knows,  perhaps  when  my  twenty  years 
are  past  I  may  be  able  to  cheat  my 
creditor  out  of  his  pay.  Many  people  say 
that  he  is  a  great  fool  at  times.  Who  says 
that  I  may  not?' 

.  "By  this  time  he  had  arrived  at  the 
mine.  He  heard  the  deep  booming  of  the 
l)lasts  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

"Dismounting,  he  knelt  before  the 
shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  where 
all  the  mining  people  say  an  'Ave'  and 
a  'Padre  Nuestra'  before  entering  the 
mines  to  risk  their  lives.  But  to  his  hor- 
ror he  found  that  he  was  repeating  the 
prayers  backward,  and  he  knew  beyond 
doubt  that  he  was  really  a  ward  of  the 
devil. 

"There  was  little  time  for  reflection, 
for  from  the  tunnel's  mouth  came  the 
miners,  at  their  head  the  capitan*  stag- 
gering under  the  weight  of  a  great  chunk 
of  silver  ore. 

"As  he  saw  Don  Enrique  he  cried, 
'Abricias!  Abricias!^  Sefior  Don  En- 
rique! the  mine  is  in  bonanza!'  and 
throwing  the  rock  on  the  ground,  'Look, 
scnor.'  Don  Enrique  saw  that  the  gallot 
was  more  than  half  virgin  silver  with 
threads  of  gold. 

"  'How  much  of  this  is  there  in  the 
shaft?'  he  asked.  'The  entire  bottom  of 
the  shaft  is  the  same,  seiior.'  Don  En- 
rique leaped  into  the  saddle.  'Put  two  of 
your  most  trustworthy  men  to  guard  the 
mine/  he  said,  'and  send  this  gallo  to  San 
Dimas  at  once.' 

"Then  with  whip  and  spur  he  urged  his 
poor  mule  into  a  gallop  and  rode  up  the 
canon  toward  San  Dimas,  yelling  like  a 
crazy  man. 

♦TTeod  inincr. 

tOood  news. 
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**That  night  they  brought  him  the  news 
that  the  water  that  had  driven  his  men 
out  of  the  mine  of  Las  Tres  Virgenes 
had  mysteriously  disappeared  and  that  he 
could  again  work  the  rich  labor* 

*'In  a  month  Don  Enrique  was  the  most 
talked-of  and  richest  man  in  all  Durajigo. 
In  his  service  were  hundreds  of  miners. 
The  walls  of  the  canon  sounded  with 
laughter  and  nutsic.  The  gambling- 
houses  were  always  open  and  full  of  play- 
ers. So  was  the  church,  for  that  matter, 
after  Don  luiricpte  had  given  the  money 
for  its  construction. 

"l^p  on  the  cordon  day  and  night  one 
could  hear  the  heavy  roar  of  the  blasts 
and  see  the  miners  by  scores  going  and 
coming  from  their  work  as  they  changed 
shifts. 

"Hundreds  of  pack-mules  carried  the 
ore  to  the  Jhicicndas  dc  bcncficio\  in  San 
Dimas  and  San  Vicente. 

"Don  Enricjue  was  the  king  of  it 
all. 

"When  his  condncta  made  its  monthly 
journey  over  the  sierra  to  the  mint  at 
Durango,  where  the  silver  bars  were 
coined,  the  starting  of  that  train  of  a  hun- 
dred mules  was  a  sight  worth  seeing. 

"Iwery  nutle  was  a  picked  animal  from 
the  Durango  llanos,  as  graceful  as  a  deer 
and  as  swift  as  a  horse.  The  apparcjosX 
were  ornamented  with  silver  and  each 
beast  carried  a  collar  of  tinkling  silver 
bells  on  its  neck. 

"A  conductor^  rode  with  every  mule, 
mounted  on  the  swiftest  and  best  horses 
that  monev  could  buv ;  their  saddles, 
bridles  and  spurs  were  mounted  with 
silver  and  gold. 

"Kach  man  carried  a  pair  of  pistols,  a 
double-barrelled  rifle  and  a  long  lance 
with  a  red  silk  streamer  fluttering  near 
its  point,  anrl  every  one  was  a  tried  and 
tested  fighter  and  horseman. 

'T.ike  all  old  sinners,  as  the  time  came 
nearer  Don  Enrique  became  very  devout 
and  tried  to  stave  off  paying  his  creditor, 
who  had  strictly  kept  his  part  of  the 
contract. 

"TTe  gave  alms  to  the  ])oor  and  en- 

*Stopc. 

tOrc-workiiig  plants. 
J^fcxican  pack-saddles. 
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dowed    magnificently    all    the    near-by 
churches. 

"He  kept  a  private  confessor  and  paid 
him  well,  although  the  good  padre  didn't 
have  much  to  do,  as  Don  Enrique  was 
afraid  to  confess  to  him  his  chief  sin  and 
was  too  old  to  commit  many  new  ones. 
it  was  vsaid  that  he  heard  mass  four  times 
a  day,  and  took  a  bath  in  and  had  the 
whole  house  sprinkled  daily  with  holy 
water. 

"It  was  the  night  of  the  feast  of  Our 
Lady  of  Candelaria  when  Don  Enrique 
was  given  notice  that  the  twenty  years 
were  finished. 

"In  La  Puerta  all  was  merriment,  for 
the  miners  had  been  paid  that  day. 

"In  the  gambling-houses  the  gold  and 
silver  clinked  and  jingled  as  it  changed 
owners,  while  the  musicians  played  lively 
tunes. 

"In  the  streets  the  miners  were  danc- 
ing by  the  light  of  pitch-pine  torches. 

"While  the  conmion  people  amused 
themselves  on  the  streets,  in  the  house 
of  Don  Enrique  a  great  baile  was  in  prog- 
ress. All  the  rich  persons  for  leagues 
around  had  gathered  there.  In  the 
church  a  midnight  miss  was  being  held. 

"Suddenly  high  in  the  air  was  heard  a 
rushing  sound,  such  as  a  great  shooting- 
star  sometimes  makes,  but  no  one  saw 
any  light.  From  u])  on  the  cordon,  just 
where  the  iron  cross  stands,  there 
sounded  a  loud  shout. 

"  *Milan !  Milan !  ya  es  hora ;  vamonos  I' 
('Milan!  Milan!  the  hour  has  come;  let 
us  be  going.')  Three  times  it  was  re- 
peated, and  after  the  last  call  the  whole 
town  was  as  silent  as  a  graveyard.  The 
gamblers  ceased  playing,  the  dancers 
were  still,  the  very  padres  saying  mass 
stopped  and  listened,  trembling.  Again 
there  came  the  rushing  sound,  and  a  huge 
bat-like  shape  swooped  down  through 
the  air  from  the  crest  of  the  cordon  of 
Contra-cstaca  and  alighted  on  the  ridge- 
l)ole  of  the  church. 

**Thence  it  was  but  a  single  leap  to  the 
door  of  Don  Enrique's  house,  and  with 
another  cry  of  'Milan  I  Milan !  ya  es  hora 
vamonos!'  he  sprang  straight  into  the 
great  open  ::a(ruaii*  What  might  have 
liappened  in  that  instant  had  it  not  been 
for  good  old  Padre  Ansclnio  the  Holy 
♦Main  doorway. 
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Virgin  only  knows.  The  women  dancers 
lay  fainting  on  the  floor,  the  men  stood 
motionless  like  a  herd  of  frightened  deer. 

"Padre  Anselmo,  so  fat  from  good  liv- 
ing and  much  sleep  that  he  had  not  seen 
the  tips  of  his  own  toes  in  fifteen  years, 
with  an  uplifted  crucifix  and  a  small  vase 
of  holy  water  hurried  to  the  door  to  de- 
fend his  flock  and  his  patron,  Don  En- 
rique, who  at  the  first  alarm  had  hidden 
himself  in  his  private  chapel,  where,  cow- 
ering in  front  of  the  shrine,  he  attempted 
to  say  an  'Ave,'  but  was  almost  choked 
by  doing  so,  as  the  words  came  out  back- 
ward. 

"Whether  it  was  the  wine  he  had 
drunk  in  healths  to  'Our  Lady'  or  the  fat 
body  of  old  Dona  Ramona  Paniagua, 
who  lay  in  front  of  the  doorway  in  a  dead 
faint,  that  caused  his  fall  is  not  known, 
but  Padre  Anselmo  fell  with  outstretched 
arms  just  as  he  reached  the  door,  and  in 
falling  struck  the  devil  square  across  the 
face  with  his  crucifix,  while  the  holy 
water  dashed  over  his  hoofs  and  legs. 

"With  a  horrible  scream  of  pain  and 
rage  that  was  heard  for  ten  leagues  the 
devil  leaped  straight  up  through  the  roof, 
leaving  a  hole  behind  him  that  a  oow 
could  fall  through,  and  disappeared  for 
that  night. 

"The  next  day  the  whole  town  was 
almost  deserted,  except  for  Don  Enrique, 
and  Padre  Anselmo,  who  would  not  desert 
his  charge,  who  had  confessed  to  him  his 
sin;  and  besides.  Padre  Anselmo  was  so 
bruised  and  shaken  from  his  fall  and  the 
effects  of  his  libations  of  the  night  before 
that  he  could  scarcely  move.  Besides 
these  two  there  were  the  priests  and  aco- 
lytes that  had  remained  in  the  church; 
all  the  rest  of  the  town  had  fled  in  terror 
at  dawn. 

"Toward   evening  the   little  company 


decided  that  it  would  be  best  for  them 
to  go  to  San  Dimas,  where  Don  Enrique 
could  take  refuge  in  the  sacristy  and  so 
perhaps  stave  off  his  creditor,  and  Padre 
Anselmo  could  get  something  palatable 
to  eat  and  drink. 

"They  started  out,  the  priests  and  aco- 
lytes ahead  on  foot  and  Padre  Anselmo 
and  Don  Enrique  riding  behind,  mounted 
on  the  same  mule.  Now,  the  padre  was 
no  feather-weight  and  but  a  poor  horse- 
man, and  he  sat  in  the  saddle  like  a  sack 
of  corn,  while  Don  Enrique,  mounted  be- 
hind, grasped  his  father  confessor  as  far 
around  the  waist  as  his  arms  would 
reach. 

"Just  around  the  bend  in  the  cafion 
there  is  a  narrow  place  where  the  caiion 
walls  come  almost  together,  and  the  water 
has  cut  its  way  through  the  solid  rock, 
leaving  high  cliffs  on  either  side,  and  on 
the  right-hand  side  there  is  a  shallow 
cave  in  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

"All  went  well  till  they  reached  the 
narrow  pass,  and  the  priests  and  acol3^es 
passed  through,  wading  waist-deep  in  the 
water.  The  devil  was  perched  on  the  top 
of  the  cliffs,  hidden  behind  some  nopal* 
bushes,  watching  his  chance.  As  the 
mule  entered  the  water  he  called  out 
again,  'Milan  1  Milan  I  ya  es  bora  vamo- 
nosl' 

"Before  Padre  Anselmo  had  time  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  thus  ward 
off  the  danger,  the  mule,  crazy  with 
fright,  reared  and  plunged  so  violently 
that  the  good  father  was  thrown  on  his 
head  into  the  water  and  half  strangled 
before  he  regained  his  feet  and  struggled 
to  the  shore. 

"When  he  looked  for  his  companion 
there  was  no  trace  of  Don  Enrique.  The 
devil  had  taken  his  own." 

Arthur  D.  Temple. 

♦Prickly  pew. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE    IIROTH  lilts    TOOP 

■  OME  mystery  attached 
Ito  the  brothers  Tomp.    In 

■  most  affairs  of  life  they 
H  were  open  as  the  day,  and 
Beach  pursued  his  dual  oc- 

■  cupatioii  with  energy  and 
:ess,      Peter     was     a 

publican  and  undertaker ;  Joel  shared  the 
duties  and  profits  of  the  Jolly  Hunts- 
men, while,  in  addition,  he  kept  pigs  and 
poultry  upon  an  extensive  scale.  They 
lived  together  at  the  inn,  and  Joel  con- 
ducted his  operations  on  the  spot.  His 
ducks  and  geese  waddled  daily  to  their 
haunts  in  the  river;  his  swine  dwelt  in 
styes  behind  the  public-house.  But  Peter's 
mournful  business,  as  became  it,  was  se- 
questered from  the  general  eye.  He  em- 
ployed two  men,  and  his  shop  lay  in  a  cor- 
ner of  Merivale  behind  the  cottages. 

The  mystery  concerned  tbeir  ages,  and 
upon  this  subject  they  differed.  Each, 
when  the  other  was  not  present,  declared 
himself  the  yoimger ;  each  professed  him- 
self by  many  years  less  eldefly  than  he 
appeared ;  and  each  regarded  marriage  as 
a  matter  in  the  near  future  for  himself, 
but  declared  that  his  lirotber  now  ap- 
proached confirmed  bachelorhood.  Joel 
openly  regretted  the  growing  ravages  of 
time  as  exhibited  upon  the  person  of 
Peter;  and  Peter  mourned  and  shook  his 
head  to  note  how  fast  Joel  went  down  the 
hill.  Between  themselves  they  never  dis- 
cussed the  matter ;  but  when  apart,  each 
dilated  upon  the  subject  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  his  bearers  were  with  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  might  have  been 
near  of  an  age,  and  that  age  sixtv-five  or 
a  little  more.  Peter  was  hakl.  Joel  had 
grey  hair;  Peter  was  stout  and  energetic. 
Joel  was  thin  and  active :  Peler  wore 
glasses  and  Joel  needed  them  not:  but 
against   his   brother's    naked   head    and 

•Caprrighl,  11)07,  by  Do 


short  sight  Joel  had  to  set  a  chronic  cough 
and  gouty  rheumatism.  They  were  at- 
tached to  one  another  and  permitted  no 
criticism  from  the  outer  world. 

And  now  into  their  busy  lives  had 
come  an  object  of  immense  significance  in 
the  shape  of  Ruth  Rendle.  With  doubt 
and  fear  they  invited  her  to  join  tliem,  for 
the  prospect  of  a  young  woman  in  the 
liouse  rendered  both  uneasy ;  but  Ruth  at 
one-and-twenty  proved  herself  more  self- 
contained  and  staid  than  her  predecessor 
of  forty,  who  was  now  married  to  an  Oke- 
hampton  green-grocer.  Ruth,  though  a 
silent  woman,  proved  the  soul  of  sense 
and  prudence.  She  lacked  that  leaven  of 
levity  which  Joel  held  desirable  in  a  bar- 
maid ;  yet.  on  the  other  hand,  as  Peter 
pointed  out,  she  possessed  gifts  that  were 
not  only  higher  than  a  ready  tongue,  but 
which  really  paid  better  in  the  long  run. 
The  regular  customers  liked  her,  and,  as 
time  went  on,  her  kinsmen  both  became 
enamoured  of  her. 

They  were  men  of  business  and  realised 
what  saving  of  time  nnist  result  from  the 
courting  of  a  person  who  lived  under 
their  own  roof;  the  disparity  of  age  did 
not  strike  them ;  and  for  some  months 
neither  had  the  least  idea  that  the  other 
shared  his  ambition.  Both  appreciated 
the  obvious  advantages  accruing  to  pen- 
niless Ruth ;  each  in  secret  wondered 
what  the  other  would  make  of  it  when  he 
heard  the  news;  and  each,  with  a  high 
opinion  of  the  girl's  common  sense,  felt 
tolerably  hopeful.  Joel,  however,  was  far 
the  more  sanguine.  They  kept  their  secret 
intentions  very  carefully  to  themselves; 
but  since  Peter  and  Joel  were  both  acute 
and  observant  men,  each  presently  dis- 
covered the  situation  with  respect  to  his 
brother;  each  detected  the  other  in  little 
gallantries  and  loverlike  acts.  They 
brought  Ruth  presents ;  they  insisted  on  1 
taking  her  for  drives;  the  position  began 
to  be  difficult  for  her.  and  sometimes  in 
weak  moments,  after  Joel's  methodical  at- 
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tentions  had  been  more  than  usually  ar- 
duous, or  Peter's  warm  heart  had  led  him 
to  extravagant  lengths,  the  woman's  mind 
looked  round  wildly  for  any  possible 
channel  of  escape. 

In  public,  and  even  before  Ruth  her- 
self, Peter  and  Joel  debated  matrimony 
with  good  appetite.  Marriage  was  in- 
deed the  favourite  subject  of  their  lei- 
sure, and  if  one  mentioned  it,  the  other 
was  always  ready  to  join  the  discussion. 

There  came  a  Sunday  night  when  both 
descanted  on  the  glories  of  the  married 
state  as  they  walked  home  from  church 
with  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  Mr.  Codd,  Ruth  and 
Ives.  The  Toops  were  strict  Church  of 
England  men,  and  Peter  undertook  the 
duties  of  vicar's  warden  at  Sampford 
Spiney,  a  neighbouring  village  where 
they  worshipped. 

Ives  and  Miss  Rendle  walked  ahead, 
while  Avisa  went  between  the  brothers. 

*Tull  your  comforter  well  about  your 
chest,  Joel,"  said  Peter.  "The  air  strikes 
cold  coming  out  into  it." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  Peter,"  an- 
swered the  other,  swift  to  scent  a  chal- 
lenge. "And  you  walk  gingerly,  my  dear. 
This  road's  a  bit  rough  for  your  eyes 
after  dark." 

"Yo*.t  must  soon  be  thinking  of  marry- 
ing, you  two  men,"  declared  Mrs.  Pom- 
eroy, familiar  with  their  favourite  topic. 

Both  instantly  answered,  and  from  the 
clatter  of  their  voices  the  slow,  deter- 
mined tone  of  Peter  finally  emerged,  for 
Joel  began  to  cough. 

"What  you  say  is  full  of  sense  as  usual. 
It  is  time  we  began  to  think  about  it — 
high  time.  Here's  three  good,  money- 
making  things — the  hotel,  the  pig  and 
poultry  farm,  and — my  business,  all  to  be 
handed  down  to  the  next  generation,  and 
no  next  generation  coming  on  to  hand 
'em  down  to." 

Joel,  knowing  that  his  weaker  voice 
could  not  hold  its  own  with  Peter's  louder 
and  deeper  organ,  fell  back  upon  Emanuel 
Codd.  He  dropped  to  the  rear  out  of 
earshot  and  pursued  the  subject,  though 
to  no  sympathetic  listener. 

"You  see,  Codd,  as  the  older  man,  'tis 
for  Peter  to  take  the  first  step,  and  I'm 
only  waiting  for  him  to  do  it.  Some  sen- 
sible creature  of  middle  age  is  what  he 
wants,  if  he  is  to  marry  at  all.    No  young 


person  would  do  for  him  now.  He'll  be 
needing  a  nurse,  poor  old  chap,  in  ten 
years  or  so.  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  see 
how  bhnd  he  gets.  And  he  won't  go  to 
the  watchmaker's  and  buy  a  new  strength 
of  spectacles,  because  he  thinks  'twould 
be  a  sign  of  age !  However,  if  he  don't 
marry,  I  must.  'Twill  be  my  task  to 
raise  up  a  few  nephews  and  nieces  for 
ftter,  and  I  really  must  set  about  it." 

Codd  smiled  sourlv  to  himself,  but  the 
darkness  concealed  his  amusement. 

"Your  brother  always  says  that  he's  got 
the  pull  of  you  by  years.  You'm  a  pair, 
if  you  ax  me.  What  d'you  want  to  marry 
for,  and  raise  up  brats  to  break  your 
hearts,  and  get  tangled  up  with  women 
when  you  ought  to  be  thinking  of  your 
graves  ? — There !    Did  you  see  that  ?" 

He  broke  off  suddenly  and  pointed  to  a 
man  who  passed  them  in  the  dim  light. 

"Good-night,  Moleskin,"  said  Joel 
Toop. 

"Good-night,  good-night,  neighbours," 
cried  Mr.  Cawker ;  then  he  vanished  into 
the  darkness. 

"Did  you  mark  what  he  had  under  his 
arm?"  asked  Codd  viciously. 

"A  cabbage  or  two,  I  think." 

"Yes — and  whose  garden  did  they  come 
out  of?  Little  enough  that  man  pays  for 
green  stuff.  To  eat  a  bite  he  hadn't 
stolen  would  be  like  meat  without  salt  to 
the  rogue." 

"You  do  take  such  a  dark  view  of  your 
fellow  -  creatures,"  complained  Joel. 
"Now,  in  my  case — interested  as  I  am  in 
the  female  sex — I  find  it  breed  a  great 
friendship  to  human  beings  in  general.  If 
she'll  have  me,  there's  little  doubt  there'll 
be  a  free  feed  to  the  Jolly  Huntsmen  on 
the  day  of  the  wedding." 

"You've  got  your  eye  on  a  she  then? 
Never  thought  you'd  have  gone  that  far, 
for  all  your  talk." 

"Not  a  word!  I  can't  say  that  I've 
taken  more  than  just  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary steps  that  a  sensible  man  would  take ; 
but  I  feel  hopeful.  In  fact,  there  are  very 
good  reasons  why  I  should  be  hopeful. 
However,  time  will  show." 

"Time  will  show  you're  a  brace  of  silly 
old  fools,"  said  Mr.  Codd.  "This  is  work 
you  ought  to  have  took  in  hand  full  thirty 
year  ago,  if  you'd  been  in  earnest.  You 
was  too  busy  with  your  pigs  and  barrels 
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of  beer  to  think  of  the  maidens  then ;  'tis 
a  poor  cotnplinient  to  any  woman,  young 
enough  for  child-bearing,  to  ofEer  her  the 
remains  of  yourself  now — with  your 
cough  and  your  gouty  old  hands.  Lord ! 
I  might  so  well  go  conning  as  you ;  which 
God  forbid,  I'm  sure." 

"Women  look  at  a  man's  heart,  and  you 
don't  know  anything  about  the  matter," 
answered  Joel  rather  warmly,  "You 
ought  to  be  larger-minded.  I  don't  see 
that  it's  much  good  for  you  to  go  to 
church,  Emanuel  Codd,  if  you  can  say 
things  like  this  the  minute  after.  We've 
just  heard  a  very  good  sermon  on  charity, 
I'm  sure,  yet  the  first  man  you  meet  with 
a  cabbage,  you  say  he's  stole  it ;  and  then 
you  tell  me  that  a  sensible  woman  would 
object  to  gouty  rheumatism — not  even 
chronic  at  that,  but  merely  come  and 
go." 

Joel  made  it  clear  that  he  desired  no 
further  speech  with  Mr.  Codd.  He 
hastened  forward  and  overtook  his 
brother,  who  had  won  a  more  kindly 
listener. 

"Mrs.  Pomeroy  here  thinks  'tis  high 
time  you  turned  your  thoughts  to  a  wife," 
said  Peter.  "For  my  part,  I  tell  her  that 
you've  only  got  to  set  the  good  example, 
and  I  shall  follow  very  quick  after.  If 
you  wait  much  longer,  in  fact,  I  shall  be 
first  in  the  field,  and  you  may  have  a 
nephew  afore  you  get  a  son." 

"Always  such  a  hopeful  disposition — 
hasn't  he?"  answered  the  other  cheerful- 
ly. "Well,  we  must  begin  to  think  about 
it  seriously.  It's  no  good  pretending  to 
less  than  half  a  centurv,  whatever  we  may 
feel." 

"I  want  for  Ruth  to  come  in  and  have 
supper  with  us  to-night,  if  you  please," 
said  Mrs.  Pomeroy ;  and  Peter  saw  no  ob- 
jection, but  Joel  hesitated. 

"To  be  frank,  we  was  going  to  have  a 
sucking-pig  to  our  meal  to-night,"  he  ex- 
plained, '^'d  be  sorry  for  her  to  miss  it 
— such  a  dainty  feeder  as  she  be." 

"A  sucking-pig!"  said  Peter.  "First 
I've  heard  of  it.  You'd  better  come  along 
of  us,  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  and  join  the  feast." 

"No,  no.  And  I  wager  that  Ruth  won't 
care.  We  want  to  have  a  tell— me  and 
her." 

"After  all,  she  would  enjoy  some  of  it 
cold  for  breakfast  quite  as  well,"  declared 


Peter.  He  took  a  little  secret  pleasure  in 
ruining  Joel's  enterprise ;  but  the  other 
showed  annoyance,  because  a  sucking-pig 
was  a  great  and  rare  incident. 

"Ruthl"  shouted  the  poulterer.  "What 
do  I  hear?  Mrs.  Pomeroy  says  you  ban't 
coming  home  to  supper — this  night  of  all 
nights." 

"No,  Cousin  Joel.  I've  promised  to 
bide  at  Mrs.  Pomeroy 's,  and  Ives  be  go- 
ing to  see  me  home." 

The  brothers  therefore  departed,  Peter 
cheerful  and  Joel  cast  down.  A  cold  steak 
pie  was  the  supper  at  Vixen  Tor  Farm, 
and  after  the  meal  Ruth,  speaking  pri- 
vately with  Avisa,  indicated  her  difficul- 
ties. The  elder's  attitude  lightened  her 
mind  not  a  little. 

Humour  is  an  attribute  of  female  char- 
acter that  sometimes  only  develops  with 
age  and  experience.  No  young  woman 
knows  a  good  jest  from  a  bad;  but  life 
occasionally  matures  the  judgment  in  that 
respect :  Avisa 's  sense  of  humour  kept  her 
soul  sweet  and  served  largely  to  adjust 
her  vision.  Now  she  poured  laughter 
upon  Ruth's  discomfort  until  the  anxious 
maiden  found  herself  laughing  too.  Mrs. 
Pomeroy  ridiculed  the  love-making  of  the 
brothers,  dared  to  doubt  if  they  were  in 
earnest,  and  recommended  Ruth  to  go  on 
her  way  without  care  or  concern, 

"'Tis  mostly  chatter,"  she  said.  "They 
are  as  vain  as  peacocks  really,  and  they 
want  the  world  to  think  them  gay  young 
bachelors  on  the  lookout  for  wives. 
Think  no  more  of  'em,  and  if  either  of 
'em  be  so  silly  as  to  offer  marriage,  just 
say  'no'  and  leave  'em." 

"That's  the  point,"  said  Ruth.  "If  I  do 
leave  'em,  where  shall  I  go?" 

"Come  to  me — while  you  look  round. 
Don't  meet  trouble  half-way.  There's  a 
good  husband  under  thirty  years  old  wait- 
ing for  yon  somewhere,  Ruth." 

''You  mean  Matthew  Northmore?" 

"Indeed  not.  I  mean  nobody — at  least 
nobody  that  can't  make  you  love  him. 
Norlhmore's  all  right,  but  not  all  right 
for  you  if  you  don't  care  for  him.  Drop 
that  now.  Tell  me  about  Ives.  He've 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  Jolly  Huntsmen 
of  late,  dear  chap.  Young  things  talk  to 
young  things.  I  know  how  'twas  with 
me  when  I  was  young.  The  older  gen- 
eration never  seemed  so  close  to  me  in 
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heart  and  sense  as  my  own — though  'tis 
only  the  silly  idea  of  youth.  But  youth 
cleaves  to  youth.  Has  Ives  said  anything 
that  be  worth  my  knowing?  I  don't  ask 
for  curiosity,  but  only  for  love.  This  girl 
throwing  him  over  has  been  a  hard 
stroke,  and  I  can't  say  all  he'd  like  me  to 
say  to  him,  because  I'm  right  down  thank- 
ful really  that  the  girl  did  change  her 
mind." 

''He's  not  said  much,  except  that  he 
and  she  were  as  good  as  tokened.  He's 
also  told  some  rude  things  about  her 
green  dress  and  about  Samuel  Bolt,  and 
so  on.  All  silly  talk.  But  the  surprising 
point  to  me  was  he  should  have  taken  it 
so  much  to  heart;  because  three  months 
ago  he  was  not  for  one  maiden,  but  all. 
I  felt  terrible  startled  the  affectionate  way 
he  used  to  talk  about  girls  in  general,  and 
many  I  don't  believe  he  even  knew  to 
speak  to." 

**VVhy  be  startled?"  asked  Mrs.  Pom- 
eroy;  "I  used  to  like  all  the  boys  when  I 
was  his  age;  and  all  the  best  boys  liked 
me,  I  believe!" 

Ruth  laughed. 

"Well  they  might,"  she  said.  ''You'd  a 
way  with  you,  I  warrant !" 

"He'll  do  better  than  Jill,  please  God. 
I  should  dearly  wish  for  to  see  him  mar- 
ried to  the  right  one ;  but  I'm  in  no  hurry. 
The  sort  he  fancies  now  be  the  silly  pink 
and  white  sort;  for  I  can  tell  you  he's 
mighty  particular,  though  you  may  not 
think  so.  He  loves  'em  bright  and  highly 
coloured,  like  the  bird  chooses  the  cherry. 
But  presently  I'm  hopeful  that  he'll  see 
more  than  skin  deep." 

"I  wish  he'd  stand  to  work  and  not 
waste  all  his  time,  if  I  may  say  so,"  ven- 
tured Ruth.  "'Tis  only  because  I — I  re- 
spect him  so  much  that  I  presume  to " 

"I  understand,  my  dear.  'Respect'  han't 
the  word.  His  mother  will  be  very  quick 
to  respect  him  when  he  gives  her  the 
chance.  Ban't  respect  makes  people  so 
kind  to  him  for  all  his  reckless  silliness. 
'Tis  another  word.  'Tis  the  same  thing 
that  made  'em  kind  and  good  to  me  when 
I  was  no  better  than  a  young  wild  kitten. 
You  can't  quite  understand  yet,  because 
you've  never  been  so  fiery.  Life  tamed 
you  very  quick — worse  luck.  But  don't 
take  life  too  serious,  Ruth.  Laugh 
oftener.    When  you  want  to  laugh,  mind 


you  do.  There's  a  lot  must  be  well  worth 
laughing  at  up  to  the  Jolly  Huntsmen. 
And  don't  you  fear  to  laugh  at  Ives. 
Laughter  often  be  a  good  tonic  for  an  un- 
happy young  man — better'n  beer  any- 
way." 

**I  shall  never  laugh  at  him,"  said  Ruth 
solemnly. 

Then  the  evening  ended  and  young 
Pomeroy,  at  his  mother's  wish  and  with 
no  very  good  grace,  saw  Ruth  over 
the  half  mile  of  dark  moorland  that 
separated  the  farm  of  Vixen  Tor  from 
Merivale. 

Lizzie  Pomeroy  asked  her  mother's 
opinion  of  Ruth  after  the  girl  had  gone ; 
but  the  elder  committed  herself  to  few 
words  and  hid  much  that  was  in  her 
mind. 

"She's  a  nice,  sensible  young  woman 
in  my  opinion.  Life's  been  sad  with  her 
and  made  her  a  thought  careful  and 
anxious  for  her  years;  but  she'll  get 
younger  as  she  gets  older,  I  hope.  A 
very  nice  maiden  indeed.  Wish  there  was 
more  of  that  sort  in  these  parts." 

"I  like  her  too,"  declared  Lizzie.  "If 
Ives  would  fall  in  love  with  her  now, 
mother  I" 

"Don't  you  take  to  matchmaking  at 
your  time  of  life,  my  dear.  Ives  won't  ask 
advice  in  that  matter." 

"But  wouldn't  she  suit  him  and  be  just 
the  wife  for  him?"  persisted  Lizzie. 

'*No — not  yet,"  answered  Avisa.  "If 
you  want  the  unkind  truth,  my  pretty 
girl,  Ruth  is  too  good  for  our  dear  chap 
at  present." 

"Mother!  I'd  never  thought  to  hear 
you  say  that." 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  smiled. 

"That's  because  you  don't  know  much 
about  your  own  mother  yet,  Lizzie.  But 
you  will.  That's  a  joy  I'm  content  to 
wait  for.  But  'tis  the  best  that  can  fall 
to  the  lot  of  some  parents:  when  their 
children  begin  to  know  'em.  Not  that  it 
always  happens.  They  tell  "tis  a  wise 
father  that  knows  his  own  son ;'  and  'tis 
a  wise  daughter  that  knows  her  own 
mother,  I  dare  say." 

"We  know  you  for  the  dearest  mother 
ever  any  boy  and  girl  had,"  declared 
Lizzie  fervently.  "And  Ives  do  know  it 
quite  as  well  as  me,  when  he's  not  in  one 
of  his  silly  tantrums." 
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"Then  I'm  a  happy  woman  and  ought 
to  be  very  well  content  with  both  of  you," 
answered  A  visa. 


CHAPTER   V 


One  evening  in  early  spring,  Jill  Wick- 
ctt  and  Samuel  Boh  climbed  up  the  hill 
cast  of  Walla  Valley,  and  ascended  those 
wide  and  shaggy  slopes  of  wilderness 
that  rise  upward  to  King  Tor.  Near 
this  elevation  men  have  scratched  in 
Dartmoor's  bosom  for  stone,  and  great 
quarries  stil!  yield  their  wealth  of 
granite;  while  upon  the  commons  be- 
neath appear  many  evidences  of  a  neo- 
lithic people  who  haunted  these  up- 
lands and  sequestered  deserts  when  the 
world  was  younger.  Cairns,  parallelitha, 
mined  lodges  and  other  aboriginal  monu- 
ments He  round  about  this  region;  and 
from  King  Tor's  summit  also  appeared 
the  winding  waters  of  Walla,  dancing 
over  the  Moor,  sinking  to  the  lowlands, 
and  glimmering  through  the  first  verdure 
of  spring  woods.  In  the  valley,  larches 
spired  with  the  light  behind  them,  and 
Vixen  Tor  rose  gloomy  against  the  grass 
slopes  round  about  it.  Jill's  eyes  rested 
on  the  farm  beneath  the  Vixen ;  then  they 
turned  to  her  lover's  cottage  standing  be- 
side the  road  that  ran,  like  a  white  thread, 
through  Merivale.  Anon  a  flash  of  water 
again  attracted  her  attention  to  the  home 
of  the  Pomeroys,  where  sinking  sunshine 
caught  a  streamlet  and  set  it  glittering. 
Far  distant,  under  the  increasing  glory  of 
the  west,  Cornwall  lay  like  a  cloud,  and 
her  lulls  and  vales,  mingling  whh  the 
magic  of  the  air,  rolled  unsubstantial  as 
the  pageant  of  sunset  above  them. 

Jill  and  Samuel  proceeded  toward  the 
summit  of  King  Tor,  while  Mr,  Bolt 
chattered  volubly  in  a  thin  but  cheerful 
voice.  He  stood  at  the  threshold  of  life's 
romance  and  his  cup  of  joy  was  brim- 
ming. So  much  happiness  almost  ren- 
dered him  incoherent.  The  woman 
listened  but  showed  only  a  little  kindred 
emotion.  It  might  have  been  suspected 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  her  companion 
somewhat  wearied  her. 

Samuel  Bolt  was  fidl  of  the  future,  and 
now  his  flood  of  ideas,  together  with  the 


steepness  of  the  path,  made  him  pant. 
Finally  he  became  breathless  and  stood 
still  to  recover.  He  was  a  high-shoul- 
dered and  undersized  man  with  a  kind 
and  gentle  face.  His  watery  eyes  lacked 
virile  force  and  his  expression  was  one  of 
child-like  hope  and  trust.  A  nondescript, 
brown  moustache  and  small  flat  whiskers 
adorned  his  rounded  countenance.  His 
cheeks  were  rather  highly  coloured  and 
smooth  as  a  baby's.  His  brow  was  also 
imfurrowed.  He  smiled  a  great  deal  and 
his  laugh  rang  shrill.  Samuel  had  an 
emotional  nature.  Friends  said  of  him 
that  he  was  all  heart  and  charity ;  indiffer- 
ent folk,  for  he  had  no  enemies,  declared 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  weak  in 
his  head.  His  business  was  to  drive  a 
steam  roller  where  roads  were  being 
mended  round  about  the  neighbouring 
parishes ;  and  his  pleasure  was  to  play  a 
little  wooden  flute. 

Now  he  coughed  and  grinned  through 
the  water  in  his  eyes. 

"Pat  me  on  the  back,  Jill,"  he  said. 

The  girl  obeyed,  but  a  smile,  with 
which  she  answered  his,  was  fleeting  and 
wintry, 

"Don't  talk  no  more.  Keep  your  wind 
for  the  hill.  Us'll  hear  some  more  of  your 
great  opinions  when  we  get  to  the  top," 
she  answered. 

The  words  indicated  very  accurr.tely 
her  attitude  to  her  sweetheart,  and  also 
revealed  something  of  the  maiden's  na- 
ture. They  were  hard,  almost  contempt- 
uous; but  she  uttered  them  in  a  pleasant 
voice,  and  they  brought  no  pang  to 
Samuel. 

Jill  Wickett  was  a  handsome  woman 
cast  in  the  grand  mould.  Her  hair,  of  a 
shade  between  red  and  yellow,  like  a 
bright  sponge,  though  a  hot  and  unreat- 
ful  colour,  was  of  superb  abundance.  Her 
eyes  matched  it :  but  her  eyelashes  were 
pale  as  straw.  Eyes  and  mouth  and  a 
rather  thin  nose  all  told  of  temper.  She 
was  freckled  and  her  skin  belonged  to 
that  clear  order  common  with  light  or  red 
women.  A  great  indifference  as  to  attire 
marked  Jill.  She  trusted  to  her  curious 
face,  fine  form  and  wonderful  hair.  Her 
clothes  were  poor  and  untidy.  Even  in 
these  her  courting  days,  she  was  a  slat- 
tern.    The  hem  of  her   old  gown   was 

frayed,  and  beneath  it  a  blue  petticoat   ■ 
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hung  down  behind  and  swept  the  earth. 
Her  shoes  were  large  and  the  right  one 
had  a  piece  of  string  in  it  instead  of  a 
lace.  Two  buttons  from  the  neck  of  her 
bodice  were  gone,  and  the  garment  itself 
gaped  half  an  inch  at  a  seam  in  the  back. 
She  walked  with  an  easy,  swinging  stride, 
and  went  up  the  hill  more  swiftly  than 
her  lover.  Indeed,  she  reached  the  top 
of  King  Tor  two  minutes  before  Samuel. 
Then  she  chose  a  comfortable  natural  seat 
and  reclined  amid  the  boulders;  sighed 
after  her  exertions ;  pushed  her  sand-col- 
oured locks  out  of  her  eyes  and  looked 
down  at  her  lover's  figure  toiling  upward. 
For  the  first  time  she  noted  that  his  knees 
were  a  little  bent  inward,  and  the  accident 
added  to  the  physical  meanness  of  his  ap- 
pearance. She  frowned  and  turned  her 
eyes  away  from  him  impatiently. 

Soon  he  sat  beside  her  and  panted 
rather  hard.  She  noticed  a  wheeze  in  his 
throat  as  he  took  long  breaths,  and  it 
irritated  her. 

'*How  you  do  puflf !"  she  said  in  a  dis- 
contented tone  of  voice. 

"Well  I  may.  We  ain't  all  got  your 
wonderful  parts.  'Tis  more  like  a  bird 
going  up  a  hill  than  a  woman  of  ten  stone 
to  see  you,"  he  declared  amiably.  Then 
he  continued :  "Mother  said,  only  back 
along  Sunday,  that  to  see  you  in  a  hurry 
— why,  'twas  like  a  flying  creature — so 
swift  can  you  travel." 

''She  never  have  seen  me  in  a  hurry, 
because  I  never  be  in  one,"  answered  Jill. 

"You  be  in  a  hurry  to  marry  me,  I 
hope.  Can  you  believe  that  'tis  little 
more  than  eight  months  oflf,  my  precious  ? 
Every  morning  when  I  wake  up,  I  say, 
'Thank  the  watching  Lord  Vm  one  day 
nearer  my  Jill.'  " 

**You  didn't  ought  to  be  so  fond.  I'm 
not  half  what  you  think  me." 

"Don't  you  say  that  I  You'm  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  anybody  knows — 
even  me.  Trust  mother  to  tell — such  a 
judge  of  characters  as  her.  But  I  do 
wish  you'd  button  up  they  front  buttons 
to  the  neck  afore  you  see  her.  She's  got 
such  an  eye  for  a  button." 

"You  mind  your  own  business.  Any- 
way my  buttons  ban't  your  business.  This 
here  dress  have  shrinked  since  I  washed 
un.  You  don't  want  me  to  choke  myself, 
I  suppose." 


He  regarded  her  plump  neck  with  ad- 
miration ;  then  he  bent  over  and  kissed  it. 
"Bless  your  beautiful  skin — like  rose- 
leaves.    But  can't  you  let  the  neck  out  a 
bit?" 

"No,"  she  said  shortly.  "Ban't  worth 
while.  Shan't  wear  it  much  longer.  I'm 
making  up  that  stuff  as  you  brought  me, 
and  'twill  be  ready  pretty  soon.  But  I 
like  print  best  myself,  for  all  that.  'Tis 
cooler." 

He  blinked  and  smiled  at  her.  Then 
he  came  closer  and  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist. 

"Could  sit  like  this  for  evermore,"  he 
said. 

She  was  not  responsive;  but  presently 
a  more  gentle  expression  came  into  her 
eyes  and  she  rubbed  her  ear  against  his. 
"You'm  a  good  chap,"  she  declared. 
"But  I  do  wish  you  was  shorter  and 
sharper  with  me,  and  with  your  mother, 
too,  for  that  matter." 

"What  an  idea  I  The  two  living  crea- 
tures I  love  best  in  the  whole  world.  Not 
very  likely.  Mother — well,  you  know 
her.  An  unkind  word  from  me  would 
kill  her,  I  reckon.  Have  you  seen  her 
new  house  now  I've  hanged  the  wall- 
paper in  the  front  parlour  ?" 
"No,  I  haven't." 

**Very  nice  it  looks.     She  almost  shed 
tears  of  joy  and  wonder  when  'twas  done 
and  I  let  her  come  in  and  see.    Honey- 
suckle   is    her   favourite    flower,    and    I 
found  a  paper  all  crawled  over  with  huge 
bunches    of    honeysuckle.    Ninepence    a 
piece  it  cost,  yet  I  couldn't  resist  it.  'Twas 
worth  anything  to  see  her  joy  when  I 
took  her  across  to  look  for  the  first  time." 
"When  do  she  go  in?" 
"By  the  end  of  June  'twill  be  ready." 
"Then,    when    she's    gone,    you'll    set 
about  your  own  house  ?" 

"Of  course.  I  mean  to  have  it  just  to 
a  hair  as  you  want  it.  A  few  things  of 
mother's,  such  as  blinds  and  little  trifles, 
I'd  wish  to  keep  for  memory's  sake.  Any- 
wav,  we  can't  better  'em.  But  'twill  be 
your  home  and  all  must  be  to  your  way 
of  thinking.  I  seed  a  couple  of  brave 
pictures  to  Tavistock  last  time  I  was 
there — proper  painted  pictures — one  a 
windmill  with  the  sun  setting,  and  only 
eighteen  shillings,  frame  and  all  complete. 
I  want  for  you  to  have  a  few  rich,  fancy 
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things  like  that  in  your  parlour.  Mother's 
got  a  surprise  for  you,  too.  But  I 
mustn't  say  anything  about  that.  That 
reminds  me,  would  you  like  some  young 
gillyflowers?  I've  got  a  good  packet  of 
seed  for  mother's  garden,  and  I  can  scat- 
ter a  bit  round  our  own,  if  you  like  'em." 

She  did  not  answer.  Her  eyes  were 
looking  down  below  upon  the  farmhouse 
that  shone  with  white  face  under  the 
great  crags  of  the  Vixen.  Samuel  fol- 
lowed her  glance. 

"I  had  speech  with  that  rash  young 
chap  a  bit  ago.  Mother  and  his  mother 
be  old  friends,  you  know.  He's  felt  los- 
ing of  you  cruel,  my  darling  dear.  Never 
should  have  thought  he  could  feel  so 
much  about  anything.  Threatenings  and 
slaughters  he  breathed  out  against  me  I 
But  they  laugh  who  win." 

"What  did  you  say  to  him,  Samuel?" 

"Why,  after  he'd  called  me  dirt,  and 
scum,  and  the  trash  of  the  earth  and  such- 
like, and  asked  me  how  I  dared  come  be- 
tween you  and  him,  I  just  said  to  his  face 
that  he  ought  to  know  better  than  speak 
so  coarse  to  a  harmless,  honest  man.  I 
said,  'She've  made  open  free  choice  be- 
twixt us,  and  you'm  a  very  mean  sort  of 
chap  to  try  to  bully  me.'  I  said,  'The 
thing  is  done  now  and  you  know  her  well 
enough  to  know  she  han't  changeable.' 
With  that  he  answered,  and  I  just 
marched  off  and  left  him." 

"And — what  ?    What  did  he  answer  ?" 

"No  matter — 'twas  a  very  ungentle- 
manly  way  to  speak  of  any  female — least 
of  all  you." 

"I  know  what  he  said  well  enough.  He 
told  you  I  had  changed  once,  and — per- 
haps would  again." 

Samuel  stared. 

"My  stars !    How  did  you  know  that?" 

"Because  I  know  him.  I  know  just 
what  he  thought,  and  what  he  said,  and 
what  he  swore  when  I  took  you.  Not 
that  I  ever  was  really  tokened  to  him  for 
a  second — ^you  know  that.  Sam." 

"My  mother  figured  him  up  pretty 
well,  I  believe.  She  says  he'il  never  come 
to  good — too  light-minded.  And  he  won't 
be  a  good  husband  for  any  one  female, 
owing  to  his  large  liking  for  'em  all,  So 
my  mother  says.  Now  I  never  felt  the  call 
of  the  female  in  my  nature  till  I  met  you, 
Jill.     Then  it  drew  me,  like  the  moon 


draws  the  sea.  From  being  a  hopeful 
and  patient  man,  I  growed  that  fiery  and 
short  and  fierce,  you'd  never  believe  1  If 
I'd  been  a  dog,  you'd  have  said  I  was  go- 
ing mad.  Mother  found  it  out.  'You'm 
in  love,'  she  said  all  of  a  sudden  one  day- 
I  was  terrible  astonished  to  hear  her,  for 
I'd  thought  'twas  hidden." 

Jill  pursued  her  own  reflections. 

"Ives  Pomeroy  said  that  I  should 
change  again — eh?  And  no  doubt  he 
thinks  so.  But  he  thinks  wrong — as 
usual.  He  don't  know  how  to  treat  a 
woman — for  all  he's  so  mighty  fond  of 
'em.  Wanted  for  me  to  say  I  was  sorrj- 
to  himl  A  likely  thing — and  hira  in  the 
wrong  of  course." 

"Of  course  he  was,  I'll  warrant.  A 
very  wrong-headed  chap,  most  times." 

"And  no  great  catch  when  all's  said 
and  done — only  renter — an'  just  the  fash- 
ion of  man  to  forget  to  pay  his  rent  some 
day.  That  lazy,  too.  He  don't  know 
what  work  means — ^very  diflerent  to  you, 
Samuel." 

"Don't  think  no  more  about  him. 
'Workl'  He  never  did  a  day's  honest 
work  in  his  life,  poor  chap.  But  I  can't 
say  hard  things  against  him.  'Twouldn't 
be  Christian,  seeing  what  I've  won  and 
he've  missed," 

"A  blustering  overbearing  man,  and 
don't  know  the  hard  edge  of  the  world  at 
all  yet.  'Twould  do  him  good  to  be  hun- 
gry and  thirsty  a  bit,"  she  said, 

"He'm  hungry  and  thirsty  both — for 
you.  A  surly  sort  of  man.  For  my  part, 
I  never  could  see  what  the  women  saw 
in  his  face — to  say  it  kindly,"  declared 
Samuel.  "A  hang-dog  countenance  he've 
gotten  in  my  opinion.  A  sulky  look  in 
his  eyes  and  a  curly  forehead — for  all 
the  world  like  a  young,  bad-tempered 
bull." 

But  the  girl  did  not  answer  this  criti- 
cism of  Ives  Pomeroy.  Whatever  might 
be  her  view  of  the  other's  mental  pecu- 
liarities, his  face  was  good  to  her.  The 
curly  hair,  the  glance  of  sulky  power,  the 
imperious  mien  and  commanding  gesture 
— all  were  agreeable.  Her  nature  en- 
joyed to  reflect  upon  these  things,  and 
now  it  did  so,  while  the  placid  and  genial 
inanity  of  Samuel's  countenance  pointed 
the  mental  picture  by  force  of  contrast. 

"Mother — "  he  began  again;  then  a 
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sudden  spark  of  self  flashed  up  from  the 
unfathomed  depths  of  Jill. 

"Do  leave  your  mother  alone  for  a  bit, 
there's  a  dear.  Fm  getting  a  thought 
weary  of  your  mother — not  she  herself — 
but  her  on  your  tongue  from  morning  till 
night.  We'm  very  good  friends,  and  al- 
ways shall  be,  I  hope.  Still — give  the  sub- 
ject a  rest.  Tell  about  your  uncle  down 
to  Plymouth  for  a  change." 

Mr.  Bolt  was  fluttered  and  a  little 
alarmed.  He  withdrew  his  arm  from 
Jill's  waist. 

"Tired  of  mother  I"  he  said.  Then  he 
spoke  as  firmly  as  he  could  and  tried  to 
blink  some  fierceness  into  his  mild  eyes. 
"That  won't  do,  Jill.  I  can't  hear  you 
talk  like  that  and  suffer  it.  When  once 
you  come  to  know  the  wonders  of  that 
woman,  and  especially  all  she've  done  for 
me  from  my  birth  up,  you'll  never  be 
tired  of  the  subject.  Anyway,  I  can  tell 
you  this :  she's  never  tired  of  hearing  me 
tell  about  you — ^never.  I'm  very  sorry 
you  spoke  that." 

Samuel's  tone  rang  with  reproach  and 
Jill  yawned  into  his  face  as  she  expressed 
a  sort  of  contrition. 

"All  right — all  right,"  she  answered. 
"I  didn't  mean  nothing.  Don't  be  so  seri- 
ous about  it.  Your  mother  and  me  under- 
stand each  other  very  well.  She's  kind- 
ness made  alive." 

Samuel  grew  calm  again  and  put  his 
arm  around  her  once  more. 

"Uncle's  no  better  and  no  worse,"  he 
said. 

"Hope  to  God  the  man's  not  going  to 
have  a  long  illness,  anyhow.  I  know  what 
them  long  illnesses  mean  only  too  well. 
They  eat  up  all  the  money,  like  a  cat  laps 
milk." 

"I've  sometimes  wondered,  when  he 
goes,  whether  you'd  like  for  me  to  take 
over  his  business  myself  instead  of  sell- 
mg  It. 

"'T would  suit  me  very  well,"  she  an- 
swered with  awakened  interest.  The 
subject  pleased  her.  She  sat  up  and  grew 
animated. 

"I'd  love  to  leave  this  dreary  hole,  I 
can  tell  you.  And  the  shop  down  to 
Plymouth  would  be'  a  godsend,  I'm 
sure." 

"Of  course,  mother — "  he  began, 
then  broke  off  abruptly.    "Not  that  we 


must  count  on  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched,  however." 

"I  ban't  that  sort,  I  assure  'e,"  she  an- 
swered. "Needn't  think  I'm  a  hopeful 
woman — very  far  from  it.  I've  had 
everything  in  my  life  to  make  me  take  the 
black  view,  and  I  always  do,  and  always 
shall  do.  But  if  you've  told  me  truth,  your 
uncle's  dying  pretty  brisk  of  something 
inside ;  and  he's  got  none  so  near  as  you, 
and  he's  saved  three  thousand  pound,  very 
near,  and  he's  told  you  the  money's  to  be 
yours  under  his  will." 

"Exactly  how  it  stands,"  declared  Sam- 
uel. "And  I've  been  a  very  good  nephew 
to  him  so  far  as  I  could.  I  shall  be  sorry 
when  he  goes ;  but  a  doctor  to  Plymouth 
gives  him  little  more  than  six  months; 
and  when  I  was  last  along  with  the  poor 
man  he  said,  'I  shan't  send  you  no  wed- 
ding present,  Sam,  because  long  afore 
your  first  child's  born  I  shall  be  under  the 
earth  and  all  I  have  will  be  yours.'  I  said 
I  hoped  not;  but  no  doubt  'twill  be  so. 
The  dying  ban't  deceived." 

"Do  he  want  to  see  me?" 

"He  didn't  say  so.  But  I'm  very  wish- 
ful he  should.  Perhaps  we  might  go 
down  Easter  Monday  and  cheer  him  up? 
There's  a  cheap  excursion  from  Tavis- 
tock." 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  shop.  What 
is  it?  Pens  and  ink  and  stationery  and 
such-like  ?" 

"Just  so.  I'm  really  rather  doubtful  if 
a  man  so  ignorant  as  me  could  undertake 
it.  We  should  have  to  keep  on  the  young 
lady  in  the  shop,  Jill." 

"Oh,  no,  we  shouldn't!  I'd  soon  lam 
the  ways  of  it." 

"Couldn't  have  you  cooped  up  behind  a 
counter.  You'd  have  to  look  after  the 
house.  And  there's  what  we  should  have 
to  do  about  mother,  too.  That's  a  puz- 
zler, for  she'd  never  live  in  a  town." 

Jill  reflected  and  smiled  to  herself. 
Then  something  moving  in  the  red  sunset 
light  upon  the  heath  below  attracted  her 
attention. 

"Who  be  they  downalong?"  she  asked. 

Samuel  screwed  up  his  eyes. 

"I  see  'em.  'Tis  Miss  Lizzie  Pomeroy 
and  her  young  man  going  homeward,"  he 
said. 

"The  schoolmaster  from  Sampford 
Spiney  ?" 
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"Yes — she've  been  lucky.  Hc"s  a 
learned  young  chap,  and  good-looking  as 
well." 

"Wonder  what  he  saw  in  that  little 
bantam  hen?" 

"She's  small,  but  a  neat,  trim  maiden. 
And  got  her  mother's  sense — so  my 
mother  tells  me." 

"A  little,  pin-tailed  creature!  I  don't 
call  her  a  woman — she's  no  more  than  a 
slip  of  a  child," 

"There's  few  with  your  splendid  round 
shape.  A  regular  queen  among  'em  you 
be." 

Jill's  thoughts  were  on  the  schoolmas- 
ter. He  read  the  lessons  in  church  some- 
times. He  was  tall  and  wore  fine  clothes. 
She  wondered  why  Lizzie  Pomeroy 
pleased  him. 

"The  big  chaps  often  take  little  wom- 
en," Jill  said  aloud,  pursuing  her  own 
thoughts.  She  remembered  at  the  same 
moment  that  she  stood  two  inches  taller 
than  Samuel. 

"Me  an'  Ives  Pomeroy  was  the  same 
height  to  a  hair,"  she  remarked  thought- 
fully. 

Samuel  felt  a  slow,  growing  oppression 
of  mind.  The  general  trend  of  conversa- 
tion had  discouraged  him, 

"I^t's  be  going,"  he  said.  "'Twill  be 
dark  afore  we  reach  the  road." 

Jill  rose  immediately. 

"You  can  see  me  as  far  as  the  bridge, 
Sam." 

"Ban't  you  coming  back  to  supper?" 

"Not  to-night,  I'm  wanted  at 
home." 

His  face  fell  and  she  exerted  herself  a 
little  to  cheer  him.  At  the  sound  of  loving 
words  he  was  soon  happy  and  enthusiastic 
again.  Together  tliey  reached  Ward 
Bridge  over  Walla.  Then  they  climbed  the 
hill  beyond,  and  the  moon  already  began 
to  throw  a  faint  grey  light  before  Samuel 
kissed  Ji!!  fervently,  called  down  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  her.  and  de- 
parted. 

She  went  slowly  forward  to  her  home 
at  Sampford  Spiney.  Then  suddenly 
came  a  figure  in  the  dark  and  stopped  the 
way.  A  man  jumped  from  a  broken  place 
in  the  hedgerow  and  stood  against  her. 
For  a  moment  Jill  was  alarmed ;  but  when 
she  recognised  the  intruder  upon  her 
peace,  fear  changed  to  anger. 


CHAPTER  VI 

A    STORMY    SUPPER    PARTY 

Ives  Pomeroy  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  when  Jill  moved  to  pass 
liim,  he  prevented  her. 

"You've  got  to  speak  a  word  or  two  to 
me  afore  you  go  on,"  he  said.  "I 
in  the  valley  with  that  moon-faced  fool 
and  reckoned  you'd  be  coming  this  way 
presently.  I've  kept  off  you  as  long  as  I 
could,  but  there  are  some  things  that  hap- 
pen I  will  have  explained,  and  the  way 
you've  treated  me  be  one  of  them." 

"I  wasn't  in  the  valley  with  no  moon- 
faced fool.  So  you  can  take  that  back 
to  begin  with,"  she  answered.  "There's 
fools  of  all  sorts  and  all  colours;  and 
don't  think  I'm  afraid  of  answering  your 
questions,  because  I'm  not." 

"That's  all  right  then.  'Twouldn't  be 
much  like  you,  or  me  either,  to  be  afeard 
of  anything.  Perhaps  you'll  sit  here  'pon 
this  log  of  wood  for  a  minute  and  listen 
lo  me." 

She  obeyed.  Then  she  put  her  chin  in 
her  hands  and  her  elbows  on  her  knees. 

"Speak  what  you've  got  to  speak 
(luickly.  please,"  she  said.  "I  can't  bide 
here  all  night," 

"Why  for  did  you  throw  me  over  for 
Samuel  Bolt?" 

She  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"Is  that  all  you've  got  to  say?  Don't 
you  know  the  answer  as  well  as  I  do?" 

"I  don't,  else  I  shouldn't  ask  you." 

"If  you  look  into  your  own  mind,  you'll 
see  the  answer  very  quick." 

"No,  I  shan't.  So  f>erhaps  you'll 
speak." 

"The  reason  is  that  I  don't  trust  you. 
There's  a  deal  too  much  of  the  Jacky- 
toad*  in  you  for  me,  and  a  deal  too  much 
jiride.  Proud  as  a  peacock — Lord  knows 
what  for,  I  don't  see  that  you've  got 
much  to  be  proud  of  except  your  face. 
And  that  wasn't  your  making.  Al]  you 
be  doing  for  it  is  to  spoil  it  by  glowering 
and  frowning  at  the  world,  as  if  all  people 
were  your  enemies.  You  don't  know  how 
to  please  a  woman.  You're  a  bully 
really;  and  I  won't  marry  a  bully  any- 


*Jacky-load.     Will-o'-llie-wisp. 
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"So  that's  it  ?  Tm  not  a  bully,  and  very 
well  you  know  how  I  treated  you.  I  was 
as  good  a  lover  as  ever  you  be  likely  to 
have.  Nothing  was  too  hard.  I'd  have 
went  through  fire  and  water  for  you,  and 
you  know  it.  But,  damn  it  all,  us  wants 
something  for  our  worship.  When  you 
wronged  me  cruel  and  wouldn*t  say  you 
were  sorry '* 

"I  didn't  wrong  you  cruel." 

*'You  did;  and  wouldn't  say  you  were 
sorry.  So  that  showed  you  weren't  sorry. 
You  tell  me  to  look  in  my  mind — you 
look  in  yours,  Jill,  and  you'll  see  a  dirty, 
cowardly,  mean  piece  of  work.  You'll 
see  a  woman  who  scraped  a  quarrel  with 
a  straight  man  because  she  wanted  to  be 
rid  of  him." 

"That's  a  lie.  I  never  wanted  to  be 
rid  of  you  till  you  showed  me  a  glimpse 
of  the  truth  about  yourself.  Then  I 
knowed  you  would  be  selfish  and  hard 
and  soon  grow  sick  of  me." 

"Wanted  to  be  rid  of  him,"  repeated 
Ive.%.  "For  why?  Because  she'd  found 
a  chap  as  owned  a  cottage  and  had  an 
uncle  as  would  leave  him  oceans  of  money 
presently." 

"Ives !  How  can  you  dare  to  say  that?" 

"Because  it's  true.  You  think  nobody's 
got  any  sense  or  cunning  but  yourself. 
You  think  you  can  hoodwink  everybody. 
But  it  takes  more  than  a  woman  to  throw 
dust  in  my  eyes.  I  know  injustice  when  I 
see  it.  Samuel  was  dead  struck  on  you 
and  got  Iiis  old  mother  to  have  you  to 
tea  when  he  wasn't  there.  Then  she  tells 
you  all  his  noble  qualities  and  vartues, 
and  how  the  cottage  is  his  own,  and  how 
his  uncle  to  Plymouth  be  dying  and  will 
leave  him  a  fortune.  And  then — though 
you'd  never  have  given  the  sheep-faced 
creature  a  thought  afore — you  have  a  row 
with  me  and — and " 

"Stop !"  she  said,  rising.  "If  you  could 
think  so  badly  of  me  as  that,  you  never 
loved  me  at  all,  and  I'm  very  thankful 
I've  escaped  from  you.  I  didn't  throw 
you  over  and  you've  no  right  to  say  I  did. 
'Tis  all  the  other  way,  God  knows.  You 
was  rude  and  unkind  to  me,  and  ordered 
me  about,  and  wouldn't  say  you  were 
sorry,  so  I  soon  felt  I  was  nought  better 
than  a  dog  to  you.  You  turned  your  back 
on  me  in  the  public  road,  and  walked  right 
off  and  scorned  me  as  if  I  was  dirt.  What 


woman  was  going  to  stand  that?  I'm  not 
made  of  stone.  I'm  not  a  patient,  spirit- 
less creature  to  be  a  beast  of  burden  for 
any  man.  I'll  give  everything  to  the  chap 
I  love.  I'll  pour  out  my  heart  and 
strength  and  soul  for  him ;  but  I  will  have 
his  heart  and  strength  for  mine.  I  want 
to  be  happy,  not  miserable.  I  want  to  be 
mistress  of  my  home  when  I've  got  one, 
not  a  downtrodden  rag  of  a  woman  kept 
by  a  man  to  cook  his  food  and  bear  his 
children.  You've  shown  enough  of  your- 
self to  me  to  prove  yourself  a  tyrant  to 
females,  so  there's  an  end  of  it.    Now  I'll 


go." 

"Go  to  hell  for  all  I  care,"  answered 
Ives  furiously.  "A  girl  to  preach  to  me 
as  if  she  was  my  grandmother!  And  all 
lies,  too.  I  see  it  very  clear:  you're 
marrying  a  fool  for  his  money;  you're 
marrying  a  ninny-hammer  as  you  can 
twist  round  your  finger,  and  blind,  and 
play  with  and  laugh  at.  No  honest 
woman  would  do  that.  See  what  his  love 
be  worth  compared  to  mine." 

"I  mean  to.  He  don't  talk  so  loud  as 
you,  or  roll  his  eyes  so  much ;  but  he 
stands  to  work  and  understands  what  a 
woman  wants,  and  knows  how  to  worship 
em. 

"  *  Worship  'em' ! — like  a  silly  dog  paw- 
ing your  gown,  I  suppose.  Fawning  like 
a  cur — going  on  his  knees  for  a  kiss — 
bleating  his  nonsense  in  season  and  out. 
You  know  whether  he  makes  love  like 
what  I  did !" 

"Of  course  no  other  chap  be  so  clever 
as  you.  A  wonderful  masterpiece  of  a 
man,  quite  throwed  away  to  Merivale. 
Nobody  can  love  a  woman  like  you.  Any- 
way, you've  had  enough  practice.  And — 
and  I'll  ax  you  not  to  speak  to  me  no 
more,  whether  or  no.  The  woman  that'll 
make  you  happy's  a  worm,  as'll  do  nought 
but  crawl  and  cringe  and  tell  you  day  and 
night  what  a  grand  person  you  are." 

"Talk— talk— and  all  to  try  and  hurt 
me,  you  spiteful  toad!  Just  because  I 
didn't  give  you  a  new  gown  to  go  to 
church  in  I" 

She  passed  him  and  walked  rapidly 
away. 

"You'll  wish  your  cake  was  dough 
again  yet !"  he  shouted  after  her ;  but  she 
let  him  have  the  last  word,  and  he  was  far 
the  angrier  of  the  two  when  they  parted. 
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A  last  oath  ne  liurletFirito  the  darkness 
after  Jill;  then  he  returned  home  and 
burst  storraily  upon  the  supper  party 
assembled  there. 

"I've  had  it  out  with  her,"  he  began. 
"  'Twas  just  as  I  thought.  I  told  her 
straight  why  she'd  gone  tu  Samuel  Bolt 
— because  he'd  got  a  rich  uncle  going  to 
die.  She  couldn't  deny  it,  but  talked  a 
lot  of  drivel  about  my  temper.  However, 
she  knows  I've  seen  through  her.  I've 
given  her  a  proper  dose  of  the  trutli  to- 
night ;  and  I've  got  to  say  a  word  to  Bolt, 
too.  Then  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  blasted 
pair  of  'em  for  evermore." 

A  visitor  sat  at  the  board,  and  he 
looked  somewhat  uneasy  before  this 
storm.  Arthur  Brown,  the  studious 
yoimg  schoolmaster  of  Sampford  Spiney, 
who  had  recently  taken  a  walk  with 
Lizzie  Pomeroy,  was  a  man  of  three-and- 
thirty.  He  had  been  educated  in  London, 
and  he  knew  the  elements  of  most 
branches  of  learning  except  human 
nature.  Passion  was  foreign  to  his  char- 
acter. He  liked  life  to  be  quiet,  "genteel" 
and  methodical.  Lizzie  had  wakened  in- 
terest in  his  heart  by  reason  of  her  won- 
derful neatness,  by  her  manners  in  church, 
where  she  sang  in  the  choir,  and  by  her 
shyness.  He  prospered  with  shy  women 
best.  Those  who  were  not  shy  awakened 
that  emotion  in  him. 

Arthur  Brown  was  sententious,  sen- 
sible, careful  of  his  money,  and  ignorant 
of  the  world.  He  disliked  Ives  Pomeroy 
cordially  and  had  secret  hopes  that  after 
marriage  he  would  be  promoted  to  some 
school  nearer  a  city  and  pursue  life  a  good 
deal  further  from  his  wife's  family.  He 
cared  not  for  the  country  except  as  a 
theatre  for  field  botany.  When  he  walked 
abroad  his  eyes  were  always  on  the  earth 
or  in  the  hedge.  He  never  lifted  them 
excepting  at  public  worship.  He  knew 
tlie  lafters  of  the  church  at  Sampford 
Spiney  better  than  the  face  of  the  sky. 
He  was  a  man  who  found  it  easy  to  be 
correct,  honest  and  upright ;  and  he  had 
a  natural  instinct  to  dispense  his  opin- 
ions. Lizzie  loved  him,  considered  him 
the  wisest  and  greatest  spirit  that  the 
world  had  shown  to  her,  and  wished  a 
thousand  times  a  day  that  her  brother  was 
more  like  him. 

Now,  as  Ives  rattled  on  Mrs.  Pomeroy 


nodded  gently,  with  that  characteristic  in- 
clination of  the  head  which  often  answered 
for  speech  with  her  and  took  the  place  of 
much  more  than  mere  affirmative.  Then 
her  boy  fell  moodily  upon  his  supper,  ami 
Arthur  Brown,  who  usually  showed  un- 
easiness when  Lizzie's  brother  was  pres- 
ent, endeavoured  to  change  the  subject. 

"Can  I  do  anything  in  London  for  you, 
Mrs.  Pomeroy?"  he  asked  Avisa.  "I  am 
going  up  for  two  days  in  the  Easter  holi- 
day. There  is  a  May  Meeting  I  want  to 
attend,  and  it  will  just  tit  in.  We  of  the 
educational  world  are  beginning  to " 

Ives  interrupted  him. 

"I  said  to  her,  in  plain  words,  that  she 
might  go  to  iicll  in  her  green  dress  for  all 
I  cared,  and  Bolt  along  with  her.  And  I 
also  said  that  she'i!  live  to  be  sorry  she 
ever  married  a  fool  for  his  money." 

"Hush,  my  dear.  Arthur  be  talking," 
answered  his  mother. 

"Talking — what's  the  use  of  talking?" 

"There's  nought  you  can  do  in  London 
for  me,  but  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  it — being 
born  to  the  manner  of  cities,"  said  Avisa. 

"Thank  you — thank  you.  It  nibs  off 
the  rust,  Mrs.  Pomeroy.  The  School 
Union  is  a  great  organisation.  I  may 
very  likely  be  asked  to  address  them  at 
Exeter  Hall— if  we  have  time.  There's 
a  lot  in  method — when  one  is  teaching.  I 
myself  have  made  experiments  on  the  im- 
mature mind  during  the  last  five  years. 
We  do  too  much  by  rote  and  not  enough 
by  sense.  The  thing  is  first  to  train  the 
budding  natural  instincts.  We  begin  at 
the  wrong  end,  in  fact." 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  smiled. 

"You're  right.  'Tis  a  fault  of  the  age, 
my  dear.  They  beginncd  at  the  other 
end — with  a  birch — in  my  young  days. 
And  I  do  think  the  old  generation  of  men 
was  quite  as  wise  and  a  lot  tougher  than 
the  chaps  you  be  turning  out." 

"Everything  is  changing.  Economical 
considerations,  so  I  read " 

"Be  you  going  to  get  Lizzie  her  token- 
ing ring  when  you'm  in  London?"  asked 
Ives  like  a  pistol  shot.  "Because  'tis  about 
time  she  had  it." 

Mr.  Brown  was  naturally  disturbed. 

"Certainly  I  am,"  he  said.  "Don't  think 
(hat  my  delay  meant  any  disrespect  to 
your  sister.  Very  far  from  that.  But 
we  both  attached  Uttle  importance  to  an 
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outward  and  visible  sign  of — of  the  in- 
ward and  spiritual  compact." 

"All  the  same,  there's  a  right  way  and 
a  wrong  way  of  courting,  and  she  ought 
to  have  it — oughtn't  she,  mother?" 

"She's  going  to  have  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Pomeroy. 

"And  I  may  say  it  will  be  of  consider- 
able value,"  added  Arthur  Brown.  "It 
happens  that  a  fellow-schoolmaster  of 
mine  has  a  brother  who  is  a  jeweller.  He 
is  called  Mr.  Harold  Wilkinson,  and  he  is 
in  a  pretty  rising  way  of  business  in  the 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  I  shall  go  to 
him  for  Lizzie's  ring;  and  on  Thursday 
week,  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  that  ring 
will,  Gk)d  willing,  be  upon  Lizzie's  finger; 
and  I  hope  it  will  become  an  heirloom  in 
the  family." 

He  spoke  with  arid  correctness.  Then 
all  rose  from  the  table. 

Old  Mrs.  Pomeroy  retired  immediately 
after  the  meal;  the  lovers  spent  an  hour 
in  the  parlour  alone  before  Arthur  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings  at  Sampford 
Spiney;  there  remained  at  the  table  Mr. 
Codd,  his  mistress  and  Ives. 

Then  Emanuel  went  out  and  Avisa  was 
left  alone  with  her  son.  He  sat  by  the 
fire,  and  presently  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
pocket.    His  mother  cleared  the  table. 

"Are  you  better  to-night?"  he  asked 
presently. 

•*Yes,  dear — quite  the  thing  again. 
'Twas  nought." 

He  smoked  for  five  minutes,  and  she 
waited  for  him,  knowing  that  he  must 
storm  a  while  longer  before  peace  came. 
Then  his  torment  of  mind  burst  forth 
again.  He  swore  and  flung  his  clay  pipe 
upon  the  hearth  so  that  it  broke  into  many 
pieces. 

"I  wish  to  God  you  wouldn't  be  so 
deadly  calm,  mother!  Don't  you  know 
my  blood's  boiling  in  me  at  this  damned 
trick?     Can't   you   feel   a   bit?     Can't 

you — r 

"Young  blood  should  boil,"  she  said. 
"Only  don't  let  it  boil  over.  There's  none 
be  so  sorry  for  your  sorrow  as  I  am. 
There's  none  long  and  pray  for  your 
steadfast,  settled  happiness  like  I  do.  But 
such  things  as  be  steadfast  and  settled 
and  sure  don't  come  to  the  likes  of  you 
at  your  time  of  life.  There's  no  sight 
of  land  for  you  yet,  Ives— only  the  wild 


sea,  I  reckon;  and  your  lighthouse  the 
stars." 

"Everybody  be  against  me — even  her. 
And  I  could  have  sworn  that  she  was  a 
good  woman  and  sensible.  Show  'em 
money  and  out  comes  the  naked  truth 
about  'em  I  I  hate  the  whole  pack  of  'em 
now.  Never  again  will  I  have  ought  to 
do  with  'em.  You  be  the  only  one  of  'em 
worth  a  damn." 

She  laughed  and  came  to  him  and 
kissed  his  hair. 

"Bless  your  curly,  silly  head!  Wait  a 
bit;  turn  to  work — 'tis  the  best  balm  of 
life  and  the  only  thing  you  can  trust  to 
stand  between  you  and  misery.  Work 
and  you'll  come  back  to  yourself  again 
presently.  Oak-rinding  will  begin  after 
Easter,  you  know — ^not  ours,  but  the 
neighbours'.  You  can  always  have  as 
much  as  you  please  for  the  asking,  and 
you  like  it.  I'm  hopeful  you'll  put  a  lot 
of  time  into  it,  Ives." 

"  *Oak-rinding'  I  And  me  torn  to 
pieces  I" 

"Stripping  bark  be  good  tonic  work, 
your  father  used  to  say.  Try  it.  Try  toil 
that'll  bring  you  home  dead  beat  and 
ready  for  nought  but  bed.  Show  the 
chaps  what  you  can  do.  Nobody  knows 
but  me,  Ives.  A  good  few  men  round 
about  here  doubt  if  you  can  stand  to  work 
at  all:  Matthew  Northmore,  for  one. 
Show  'em  what  you  can  do." 

"Northmore!  I  could  tie  the  man  in 
a  knot.  Look  at  my  arms  alongside  his. 
All  the  same,  'tis  only  human  I  should 
smart  for  this.  All  my  hopes  dashed  and 
—and  'tis  a  very  cruel  thing,  mother, 
when  you  think  you've  found  your  life's 
partner  and  the  identical  woman  to  make 
you  a  happy  man,  to  find  her  a  greedy, 
lying  minx  like  that." 

"So  'tis,  then.  Seek  a  woman  to  make 
you  a  wise  man — not  a  happy  one. 
Though  happiness  and  wisdom  ought  to 
be  the  same,  I  suppose." 

Ives  broke  off  suddenly.  His  waning 
tribulation  turned  upon  others,  and  he  de- 
clared a  new  grievance. 

"If  that  man  don't  bring  Lizzie  back 
a  proper  ring  from  London  I'll  have  a 
row  with  him." 

"Better  you  let  'em  go  their  own  way. 
They  understand  one  another  very  well. 

He  expressed  scorn. 
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"A  frostv  business.  Call  that  love! 
He's  too  close-fiste<l  to  be  any  good  at 
loving.  Does  he  ever  kiss  her?  Blessed 
if  I  think  he  does.  If  you  went  in  the 
parlour  now  suddenly  you'd  see  'em  sit- 
ting six  feet  apart  talking  about  Exeter 
Hall!" 

She  laughed  and  stroked  his  head. 

*'We  ban't  all  built  of  your  clay — a  for- 
tunate thing,  too.  They  be  beautiful  to 
see,  as  you'd  say  if  you  was  older.  A 
perfect  understanding  betwixt  them." 

**I  lay  you  didn't  go  courting  that  way, 
mother !'' 

Mr.  Codd  entered  breathlessly. 

"Lxx)king  out  from  my  winrler,  I  seed 
somebody  moving  in  the  garden,"  he  said. 
"Be  quick,  Ives,  and  you'll  catch  'em. 
They  was  near  the  lettuce  frames — bent 
on  no  good,  I  promise  you !" 

Ives  had  already  disappeared;  but  a 
moment  later  he  returned  with  a  woman. 

"Wrong  as  usual.  'Tis  only  Mole- 
skin's daughter.  She  went  along  into  the 
garden  in  the  dark  and  missed  the  road 
to  the  house." 

Mary  Cawker  thrust  an  anxious  face 
into  the  light.  She  was  an  ugly,  care- 
worn woman  of  thirty. 

"Corned  down  for  a  pint  of  milk — can't 
get  it  anywhere  our  way,"  she  explained. 
"Thought  perhaps  you'd  pardon  me  being 
so  late.  Mother's  a  bit  queer  and  I  want 
to  make  some  rice  pudden  for  her." 

"Hope  'tis  nothing  of  any  account," 
said  Mrs.  Pomeroy.  Then  she  took 
Mary's  jug  and  went  to  the  dairy. 

"I  suppose  your  father  will  be  to  Belli- 
vor  Tor  for  the  hunt  day  to-morrow?" 
asked  Ives. 

"Sure  to  be  there.  You'll  always  find 
him  where  there's  free  meat  and  drink 
going.  He  fetched  home  a  whole  bottle 
of  purple  wine  last  year." 

"Few  people  know  what  a  clever  man 
he  really  is,"  said  young  Pomeroy. 

"Miss  Cawker  very  well  knows  what 
a  wicked  man  he  is,"  declared  Codd. 
"And  she  knows  where  he  ought  to  be; 
and  she  knows  where  he  will  be  before 
the  end  of  it.  You  can't  defy  law  and 
order  for  ever,  especially  when  you  get 
over  sixty  years  old." 

The  woman's  face  grew  clouded. 

"God  knows  I  wish  he  could  be 
changed,"     said     Moleskin's     daughter. 


"But  there — 'tis  in  his  blood,  the  hunger 
for  killing  things." 

"Hard  at  the  fish  now,"  declared  Ives. 

"Yes.  Nobody  kills  such  heavy  trout 
as  he  do." 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  brought  the  milk,  and 
Ives  went  as  far  as  the  garden  gate  with 
Mary  Cawker. 

"Here's  a  bit  of  green  stuff  if  you'd 
like  it,"  he  said  carelessly.  *Tf  your 
mother's  ill  she  might  get  good  from  a 
fresh  lettuce  or  two.  Can  you  carry 
them?" 

*Tn  my  apern,  and  thank  you  kindly, 
Mr.  Pomeroy." 

He  gave  her  a  generous  load,  and  she 
told  him  to  restore  the  light  to  the  frame 
— a  thing  he  had  quite  forgotten  to  do. 

"Look  here,"  she  said  with  some  emo- 
tion in  her  voice :  "one  good  turn  de- 
serves another.  Don't  you  see  too  much 
of  my  father.  He'm  cruel  bad  company 
for  young  men,  though  I  say  it.  But  I 
know.  Keep  clear  of  him,  or  he'll  lead 
you  into  mischief  so  sure  as  you're  bom." 

"I  can  take  very  good  care  of  myself." 

"He'll  use  you.  He'll  use  you  to  get  his 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  More  than  one 
have  suffered  so." 

"If  he  can  use  me  he's  welcome  to," 
declared  Pomeroy  scornfully.  "No  man 
ever  used  me:  I'm  not  that  sort.  I  can 
see  through  a  brick  wall  as  far  as  most 
people,  Mary." 

A  gleam  of  light  flashed  from  the  house 
behind  them  and  Ives  heard  Mr.  Brown's 
voice  bidding  Lizzie  "good-night." 

"Here,  I'm  going  to  hide,"  he  said.  "I 
ban't  up  to  that  chap  to-night.  Too  good 
and  wise.  You  needn't  fear  to  look.  He 
won't  cuddle  her — much  too  proper  for 
that." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Arthur  Brown 
raised  his  hat  to  Lizzie  and  said,  "Good- 
night, dear  one!"  Then  he  came  down 
the  garden  path.  But  Mary  Cawker  had 
gone,  and  young  Pomeroy  hid  behind  the 
comer  of  a  woodstack  until  the  school- 
master went  out  and  latched  the  garden 
gate  behind  him. 

CHAPTER  VII 

THE   SPORTSMEN 

Just  before  Easter  the  weather  turned 
very  cold,  the  wind  settled  in  the  north 
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and  snow  showers  swept  the  Moor  with 
mantles  of  whiteness.  By  day  the  sun 
was  strong  enough  to  melt  these  falls,  but 
at  night  the  cold  conquered.  There  came 
an  evening  when  it  snowed  heavily  for  an 
hour;  then  the  clouds  cleared  and  their 
masses  caught  the  sunset  and  cast  its 
radiance  down  upon  the  world  beneath 
until  the  candid  wilderness  glowed  with 
roseal  wonders  of  light.  After  dark  more 
snow  fell,  and  when  day  came  Ives 
Pomeroy  looked  out  from  his  window  at 
five  o'clock  upon  the  return  of  winter. 
The  young  leaves  of  spring  trembled 
under  their  burden ;  in  the  yard  one  sheet 
of  snow  nearly  an  inch  deep  covered  all 
things.  Only  the  track  of  a  sheep-dog 
and  the  trail  of  a  bird's  feet  marked  it. 
But  the  sun  soon  rolled  up  behind  King 
Tor,  pierced  the  sulky  fog-banks  that 
hung  low  upon  the  waste,  and  woke  them 
to  a  dazzling  glory  of  gold.  The  snow 
began  to  glitter  and  run.  It  swiftly  van- 
ished from  the  snug  southern-facing 
places,  and  was  already  melting  upon  the 
Moor  when  young  Pomeroy,  with  his 
fishing-rod  and  creel,  started  up  the  river. 

By  appointment  under  Great  Mis  Tor 
he  met  Moleskin,  and  the  two  tramped 
some  miles  onward,  where  Walla  runs 
small  and  is  little  fished.  It  was  the  elder 
sportsman's  custom  only  to  seek  those 
remote  streams  beyond  the  attention  of 
common  anglers. 

"A  nice  bit  of  colour  in  the  water,"  he 
declared,  as  they  set  up  their  rods;  "a 
worm  will  find  'em  to-day;  and  come 
presently,  if  it  grows  warmer,  us'll  try  a 
fly ;  but  I  doubt  that's  little  use." 

He  discoursed  of  sport. 

'Teel  be  running  already  lower  down," 
he  said.  "If  us  only  have  a  fair  drop  of 
rain  I  reckon  there's  a  very  good  summer 
of  fishing  afore  us.  *Tis  not  to  be  named, 
in  my  opinion,  alongside  of  shooting ;  but 
a  man  must  be  busy,  and  if  the  trout  only 
ran  heavier  they'd  be  useful  to  market." 

Presently  they  parted.  Moleskin  be- 
gan fishing  and  Ives  went  up  stream  half 
a  mile  before  he  wetted  his  line. 

Mr.  Cawker  was  a  past  master  in  the 
delicate  art  of  angling  with  Stewart  tackle 
and  a  worm.  He  wasted  little  time,  and 
his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  choose  the 
right  water.  The  river  was  slightly  col- 
oured, but  he  took  no  risks,  and  kept  as 


carefully  out  of  sight  as  though  Walla 
ran  crystal-clear  and  at  summer  lowness. 
The  trout  were  moving,  but  this  fisher- 
man had  no  need  of  fingerlings,  and  for 
some  time  he  disengaged  each  victim  and 
restored  it  to  the  river.  Then  came  some- 
thing heavier,  and  where  the  water  fell 
over  a  ledge  of  stone,  boiled  in  a  granite 
pot  beneath  and  then  foamed  and  bubbled 
away  over  a  second  fall  he  hooked  a  better 
fish.  It  made  one  grand  run  and  rush, 
leaped  the  lower  fall  and  then  came  to 
Mr.  Cawker's  hat.  He  carried  no  net, 
but  wore  a  withered  wide-awake  with  a 
hole  the  size  of  a  penny  in  the  crown. 
Dozens  of  good  trout  had  been  landed  in 
it;  and  now  a  half-pounder  twisted  and 
bounded  on  the  bank.  Its  olive  and  silver, 
flecked  with  ebony  and  scarlet,  pleased 
Moleskin.  He  beamed  upon  it,  broke  its 
neck  and  baited  his  hooks  again. 

Considerable  success  attended  his  sport, 
and  when,  two  hours  later,  he  met  Ives, 
the  younger  man  was  also  in  good  temper. 
He  had  by  no  means  succeeded  to  the 
same  extent,  for  he  lacked  the  patience 
and  the  rare  skill  of  the  poacher;  but  he 
had  killed  a  pound  trout,  and  this  enabled 
him  to  view  Moleskin's  two  dozen  re- 
spectable fish  without  envy. 

They  sat  together  in  the  sun,  ate  their 
sandwiches  and  talked  of  fur,  feathers 
and  fins. 

''There's  a  baggering  otter  up  the 
river,"  said  Moleskin.  *T  see  the  marks 
of  him,  and  I  do  hope  as  the  otter-hounds 
will  be  this  way  early  in  the  season,  for 
the  sooner  he's  killed  the  better  for  sport." 

** He'll  work  down  stream  after  the  big 
fish." 

*'May  or  may  not.  Better  out  of  it 
altogether.  I  be  going  to  try  down  along, 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  in  Squire 
Serpen's  water  at  Oaktown  some  evening 
soon.  Won't  name  no  particular  even- 
ing, as  these  things  leak  out ;  but  I  dare 
say  if  you  was  down  in  the  beech-hanger 
by  eight-thirty  you  might  see  somebody 
busy  there." 

''You'll  get  catched  in  Oaktown  woods, 
sure  as  death.  Moleskin,  afore  you've 
done  with  it." 

"Not  me.  At  my  time  of  life  woods  is 
safest.  More  like  to  get  catched  in  the 
open.  But  I  know  all  about  Serpell's 
water  as  well  as  the  coverts.    I've  spent 
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seven  hours  in  holes  under  the  banks  up 
to  my  knees  in  the  river,  and  men  all 
round  hunting  and  swearing.  Tis  what  I 
know  saves  me  at  a  pinch.  Not  one  of 
Serpen's  keepers  has  my  close  under- 
standing of  the  place.  Fll  tell  you  an- 
other thing  worth  hearing :  they  hope  the 
head  of  game  down  there  this  year  be 
going  to  beat  anything  ever  they've  yet 
done.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  eggs 
is  bought,  so  Billy  Westover  tells  me — the 
under  keeper  that  old  Gregory  got  sacked 
last  year.  Billy  don't  love  'em,  and  he's 
very  glad  to  let  me  into  their  secrets, 
which  come  to  him  through  his  wife's 
brother.  There'll  be  some  splendid  sport 
for  the  gentlemen  this  fall,  You  know 
my  radical  opinions  on  that  subject." 

'Tm  the  same,"  declared  Ives.  *'Ser- 
pell's  a  hard,  grasping  old  devil,  and 
sweats  all  his  people  cruel  at  his  tailor's 
shop  in  Plymouth." 

^'Certainly  he  does.  Such  men  ought 
to  pay  toll  to  the  workers — men  like  us, 
who  live  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  For 
my  part,  Vm  a  free-trader  to  the  back- 
bone, and  all  for  liberty  in  these  matters. 
I  hate  a  selfish  man.  Large,  generous 
vices,  such  as  drinking  and  love  and  such- 
like, I  don't  object  to,  because  nature's 
responsible  for  'em,  and  them  as  work 
hard  have  got  to  be  thirsty.  But  as  to 
hoarding  money,  and  making  other  folk 
toil  to  keep  you  in  idleness,  and  grinding 
the  face  of  the  poor — why,  my  gorge  rises 
at  it.  A  regular  anarchist  I  am  when  I 
read  the  newspaper  and  see  how  one- 
sided the  world  is." 

"I'm  the  same,"  declared  Ives.  "I  hate 
the  quality,  as  we  call  'em — a  damned  bad 
quality  most  times,  if  you  ax  me." 

"Capital  I  You  never  said  a  truer 
word.  Well,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  I  may 
mention  Oaktown  pheasants  to  you  again. 
Ban't  my  way  to  count  my  chickens  afore 
they  are  hatched,  let  alone  another  per- 
son's ;  but  a  very  grand  lot  of  birds  there 
ought  to  be;  and  since  you'm  the  only 
chap  in  these  parts  with  a  head  on  his 

shoulders  and  right  principles- " 

"You  can  trust  me  all  right,  Moleskin." 
"I  know  it.    Wish  there  was  more  like 
you." 

Ives  tried  to  conceal  his  pleasure,  but 
failed.  He  was  proud  of  the  poacher's 
praise  and  did  not  perceive  that  a  very 


crafty  old  man  began  to  need  help  in  his 
enterprises. 

They  talked  a  little  longer,  then  ap- 
peared a  figure  horseback,  and  Matthew 
Northmore  approached  them. 

"Now  there's  a  very  diflFerent  fashion 
of  chap  to  what  you  be,"  said  Moleskin. 
"StiflF  and  starched,  and  narrow  as  the 
grave.  A  regular  right-down  Tory,  him. 
Why  for?  For  the  most  foolish  reason 
possible.  Because  his  father  was  afore 
him !  You'll  hear  a  lot  of  silly  men  say 
they'm  this  or  that  because  their  fathers 
was ;  and  when  they  give  that  reason  for 
their  opinions  you  may  take  your  oath 
they  be  poor  creatures,  if  not  actually 
weak  in  the  head." 

"My  father  was  a  Tory,  too,  for  that 
matter." 

"Exactly;  but  you  ban't.  Because 
you've  got  a  larger  build  of  mind  and 
better  education.  You  and  me  think  for 
ourselves;  this  here  horseman  lets  the 
dead  do  all  his  thinking  for  him." 

Matthew  Northmore  rode  alongside  of 
them.  He  liked  neither  fisherman,  and 
was  passing  with  a  slight  nod  when  Mole- 
skin stopped  him. 

"We  were  just  saying  what  a  pity  'twas 
Bellivor  Hunt  Week  gave  such  bad  sport 
this  year,  Mr.  Northmore.  A  good  com- 
pany, and  none  better  mounted  than  you 
on  that  wonnerful  bright  -bay.  Why,  a 
meet  this  side  of  Moreton  wouldn't  be  a 
meet  if  you  wasn't  there  'pon  that  boss. 
But  certainly  the  harriers  have  had  very 
poor  speed  of  late.  Where  be  the  hares 
got  to  these  last  few  seasons?" 

Northmore  pulled  up,  stroked  his  pale 
beard,  and  looked  very  coldly  at  his  ques- 
tioner. 

"Like  your  cheek  to  ask  that  question. 
Yes,  sport  was  bad ;  and,  since  you  begin 
it  to  me,  I'll  tell  you  this :  you  are  more 
likely  to  know  the  reason  than  most 
people." 

He  showed  anger  and  irritation.  The 
growing  scarcity  of  hares  on  Dartmoor 
was  a  sore  subject  with  Matthew. 

"Well,  I  never  I"  cried  Mr.  Cawker. 
"You  sportsmen  do  let  your  hot  minds 
run  away  with  you  something  terrible! 
As  much  as  to  say  you  thought  I  knowed 
what  becomes  of  the  hares." 

"I  don't  think  about  it.  How  does  it 
happen  that  Tavistock  Market's  always 
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got  hares  in  season,  and  yet  every  harrier 
pack  tells  the  same  story?" 

"Them  hares  to  Tavistock  come  from 
Belgium,  I  believe." 

"You  know  better,  and  so  do  the 
poulterers.    They  come  from  Dartmoor." 

"Then  you  and  your  friends  ought  to 
look  sharper,"  declared  Ives.  "No  use 
grumbling  and  accusing  people  if  you 
can't  prove  nothing." 

Northmore  flashed  a  hard  glance  at 
him. 

"You're  young,"  he  said.  "Too  young 
to  take  good  advice,  I'm  afraid,  though  I 
know  you  pride  yourself  on  a  lot  of  wide 
knowledge.  But  you  oflered  me  some 
advice  last  time  we  met  at  the  Jolly 
Huntsmen,  and  I'll  give  you  a  little  in  ex- 
change for  yours.  A  man  is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps." 

"What  then?  Who  be  you  to  judge? 
I'd  sooner  be  seen  with  an  honest  free- 
trader than  a  whey-faced,  narrow-minded 
chap  like  you.  Sport,  indeed  I  You  and 
a  few  others  round  about  seem  to  think 
that  hares  and  birds  and  fish  and  every- 
thing on  God's  earth  was  only  made  for 
you  to  hunt  and  shoot  and  catch.  You'll 
learn  different  some  day.  And  if  I  choose 
to  shoot  Dartmoor  hares  I  shall.  That's 
not  poaching,  anyway." 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  poaching," 
declared  Moleskin.  "  Tis  just  a  silly 
word  invented  by  the  rich  against  the 
poor.  Sport  be  sport.  And  nobody's 
going  to  convince  me  about  it.  Besides, 
'twill  be  time  enough  to  talk  when  any 
man  catches  me  out  in  it." 

"They'll  catch  you  presently — ^the 
sooner  the  better,"  said  Northmore 
harshly.  "You're  a  blackguard,  and  you 
know  you  are.  And  if  ever  I  get  the 
chance  to  help  'em  catch  you — or  any  of 
the  young  men  you  lead  wrong — I  shall 
do  it." 

"You  Christian  men  I"  cried  Moleskin. 
"And  a  sportsman,  too !  I'm  sure  I  wish 
you  had  larger  opinions.  Just  to  show 
vou  the  difference  betwixt  us,  I  was  com- 
ing  to  you  only  to-morrow  to  offer  to  do 
you  a  good  turn." 

"Then  don't.  I  won't  have  you  at 
Stone  Park." 

"Charity,  charity — where's  your  char- 
ity, hare-hunter?  I  was  coming — ^what 
for,  d'you  suppose  ?   To  offer  to  trap  your 


rabbits.  All  free,  gratis  and  for  nothing. 
Up  over  at  dawn  a  bit  backalong  I  saw 
the  rabbits  on  your  grass  in  hundreds  of 
dozens.  'That  poor  man !'  I  said.  'Little 
does  he  know  how  they  vermin  be  treat- 
ing him  while  he  lies  in  bed  of  a  morning 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just !'  But  if  you 
order  me  off,  well,  you  must  look  to  it 
yourself,  neighbour." 

"  'Hundreds  of  dozens'  I  I've  hardly 
got  a  rabbit  in  my  ground  now." 

Moleskin  smiled. 

"Then  no  doubt  they  was  monkeys,  or 
perhaps  kangaroos.  My  eyesight  ban't 
what  it  used  to  be,  worse  luck.  Still,  I 
thought  I  knowed  a  rabbit  from  a  sheep." 

"Come  on,  Cawker,"  said  Ives.  "Us 
don't  want  to  be  talking  here  all  night." 

"Will  'e  buy  a  few  good  trout,  Mr. 
Northmore?"  asked  Moleskin,  changing 
the  subject  and  showing  the  contents  of  a 
battered  creel. 

"Poached,  too,"  answered  Matthew. 
"For  'tis  poaching,  as  I  always  hold,  to 
use  natural  bait  on  these  streams.  A 
paltry  thing.  Artificial  fly  ought  to  be 
the  law." 

"Caught  with  the  gardener's  fly  all 
quite  correct  and  regular,"  said  Moleskin. 
"You  won't  take  a  couple  of  pound  of 
'em?" 

"You'll  call  it  poaching  to  breathe  the 
air  next,"  cried  Pomeroy.  "Such  a  nar- 
row-minded man  never  comed  on  the 
Moor  yet !  Threatening  and  rating  your 
betters — all  because  your  blasted  hounds 
can't  catch  hares!  Come  on.  Moleskin; 
what's  the  sense  of  wasting  your  words 
on  such  as  him?" 

"A  fool  and  his  folly  are  never  parted," 
answered  the  other.  "If  it  wasn't  so  I'd 
take  the  trouble  to  talk  to  you ;  but  youll 
need  a  smart  lesson  or  two  before  you're 
a  decent  member  of  society,  and  I  hope 
the  smart  lessons  will  come  along 
before  you've  gone  to  the  dogs  for  good 
and  all." 

"Go  to  hell!"  shouted  Ives  in  a  rage. 
"You  dare  to  preach  to  me  I  And  mind 
this:  never  you  interfere  with  me  or 
there'll  be  trouble." 

But  Northmore  had  ridden  away,  and 
he  did  not  answer  these  promises. 

Moleskin  laughed,  brought  a  box  of 
brandlings  from  his  inner  pocket,  and  be- 
gan  to  bait  his  hook^  ^s^^^ « 
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"Wise  in  his  own  .ronccit,  that  long- 
faced  chap."  he  said.  "He'ni  in  love — 
that's  the  naked  tnith ;  and  the  state  often 
makes  a  man  as  vicious  as  a  trapped  rat — 
specially  if  it  ban't  going  right.  If  Rnth 
Rendle  took  him,  you'd  find  he'd  have  a 
large  mind  about  things  in  general  very 
quick.  It  might  not  last,  bnt  for  a  bit 
he'd  be  much  nicer  to  deal  with.  As 
things  are,  he's  nasty.  Calls  himself  a 
sportsman.  Lord  fnrpive  him,  he  don't 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word." 


Moleskin  winked  the  eye  with  a  fallen 
lid,  then  lighted  a  pipe  and  proceeded 
with  his  fishing.  But  Ive.'i  found  lumseJf 
in  no  condition  to  resume  the  pastime. 
His  temper  called  for  more  active  physical 
operations.  Therefore  he  put  up  his  rod 
and  set  off  to  walk  swiftly  homewranl. 
One  consolation  softened  his  fiery  mood  : 
his  mother  would  have  a  proud  trout  for 
her  supper.  She  would  also  be  expected' 
to  praise  the  fisherman  responsible  for 
such  a  wonder. 


(To  In-  conlbuicd) 


A    SENTIMENTAL    HORSE,   A    FLIR- 


TATIOUS   WREN,    AND    AN 
ERUDITE    ELEPHANT 


■  HE  idea  of  the  modern 
Banimal  story,  which  im- 
1  putes  to  animals  hu- 
luian  emotions  and  intel- 
Hligencc,  is  no  new  thing. 
J  There  are  cases  on  rec- 

jord  of  the  punishment  of 

animals  for  offences  against  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  lived,  and  some  of 
these  instances  clearly  imply  belief  in  the 
moral  responsibility  of  t!ie  offenders. 

A  recent  magazine  article*  records  two 
remarkable  instances  of  this  kind.  The 
first  happened  in  Burgundy,  in  1379-  On 
September  5th  of  that  year  (to  be  pre- 
cise) a  young  Burgundian  swineherd 
was  killed  by  three  sows,  apparently  be- 
cause they  feared  he  meant  harm  to  their 
young  pigs.  The  sows  were  promptly 
arrested  as  principals  in  the  crime,  and 
all  of  the  other  members  of  the  herd  were 
held  as  accomplices.  It  took  nine  years 
to  settle  this  case,  for  it  was  not  until 
September  12,  1379,  that  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  pronounced  final  judgment, 
that  only  the  three  guilty  sows  and  one 

•The  Growth  of  Modern  Ideas  on  Aninvils. 
By  Countess  Martinengo  Oesaresco  (ConUin- 
porary  Review,  January,  1907), 


young  pig  (it  doesn't  appear  what  the 
pig  had  done)  were  to  be  executed.  The 
other  pigs  were  set  at  liberty,  "notwith- 
standing that  they  had  seen  the  death  of 
the  boy  without  defending  him." 

The  other  case  was  the  trial  of  the 
flies  of  Savoy,  in  1587.  Tlie  Italians,  • 
having  got  rid  of  the  Frenchmen  at  about 
that  time,  seem  to  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  flies,  chiefly  because  they 
appeared  to  believe  that  vineyards  were 
cultivated  for  their  especial  benefit.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  of  the  flies  in  the  kingdom 
were  solemnly  placed  on  trial,  the  issue 
being  whether  they  ought  to  be  exiled. 
How  the  flies  managed  it,  doesn't  appear, 
but,  at  all  events,  when  the  case  came  up 
for  trial  before  the  Mayor  of  St.  Julien, 
their  advocates  were  on  hand  and  argued 
with  great  force  and  eloquence  that  God 
had  made  the  flies  before  He  had  made 
man,  that  He  had  duly  blessed  them,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  had  a  moral  and  ' 
legal  right  to  occupy  the  vineyards  of  the  . 
commimc.  To  this  the  learned  district 
attorney  replied  that  the  Bible  and  com- 
mon sense  taught  that  flies  were  created 
to  be  of  use  to  man,  and  not  to  cause  him 
loss,  or  to  annoy  him.     The  flies'  counsel 
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retorted  that  though  man  could  command 
animals,  he  could  not  '^persecute,  excom- 
municate or  interdict  them."  The  Mayor 
took  the  case  under  advisement,  and 
finally  hit  upon  a  compromise,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  tract  of  land  should  be  set 
apart  for  the  flies,  upon  which  they 
should  not  be  disturbed;  and  a  certain 
district  was  indicated  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  watchful  counsel  of  the  flies,  after 
having  inspected  the  land  allotted  to  his 
clients,  reappeared  before  the  Mayor  and 
protested  that  the  flies  had  got  the  worst 
of  the  compromise,  because  the  land  as- 
signed to  them  was  totally  unfit  for  their 
use  or  occupancy.  Unfortunately,  we 
don't  know  how  the  flies  finally  fared, 
because  right  here  the  record  ends. 

In  the  light  of  these  proceedings,  it 
ought  to  be  easy  to  get  a  sympathetic 
viewpoint  for  the  animal  stories  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Scton  and  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Long  and  Mr.  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts,  and  the  others  of  their  school, 
at  which  the  usually  gentle  and  benign 
Mr.  Burroughs  mocks  with  ever-increas- 
ing scorn  and  incredulity.  Take,  for 
example,  one  of  Mr.  Roberts's  recent 
stories,  *'A  Stranger  to  the  Wild:  The 
White  Wanderer.''*  The  "stranger"  is 
a  "white  Spanish  stallion  of  Barb 
descent,"  who  swims  ashore  from  a  ves- 
sel wrecked  off  the  Gaspe  peninsula 
(Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence),  and  thereafter 
has  a  series  of  adventures  with  the  ani- 
mals of  that  region,  whose  queer,  not  to 
say  rude,  ways  keep  his  soul  more  or  less 
harrowed  up  for  several  days.  We  are 
taken  into  the  heart  of  hearts  of  this 
horse  at  once.  ** Reared  as  he  had  been 
on  the  windy  and  arid  plateau  of  northern 
Spain,  the  wanderer  was  filled  with  great 
loneliness  in  these  dark  woods  of  fir  and 
spruce;"  but  he  liked  the  woods  better 
than  the  ocean,  anyhow,  for  "as  soon  as 
he  stood  on  ground  that  was  not  only 
firm,  but  dry,  he  shook  himself  violently 
.  .  .  and  turned  a  look  of  hate  and  de- 
fiance upon  the  element  from  which  he 
had  just  made  his  escape."  Presently  he 
was  frightened  nearly  out  of  his  wits 
when  "a  strange  voice,  hollow,  yet  muf- 
fled, cried  across  the  open  space,  'Hoo- 
hoo,  hoO'hoo,  woO'hoO'hoo'  "  Mr.  Rob- 

*Century  Magasine,  December,  1906. 


erts  hastens  to  explain  that  his  hero  "had 
never  heard  the  voice  of  the  great  horned 
owl,  and  his  apprehensive  wonder  was 
excusable."  But  when  the  horse  saw  the 
owl  flying  over  him,  a  few  moments  after- 
ward, "by  some  quick  intuition  he  knew 
that  this  visitor  was  the  source  of  the 
mysterious  call."  Which  is  to  say,  he  had 
horse-sense  enough  to  know  it  was  only 
an  owl. 

The  "White  Wanderer's"  next  adven- 
ture was  with  a  buck,  an  animal  the  like 
of  which,  Mr.  Roberts  tells  us,  he  had 
never  seen  before,  nor  heard  tell  of. 
(There  are  lots  of  deer  in  Spain;  but  no 
matter  about  that.)  He  tried  to  make 
friends  with  the  buck,  but  the  buck — 
shame  on  him! — actually  attacked  the 
distinguished  stranger, — "struck  at  him 
with  those  keen-edged,  slim  fore-hoofs." 
The  normal  and  logical  way  for  a  buck 
to  fight  is  with  his  antlers,  with  which 
weapons  he  could  make  it  very  disagree- 
able for  anv  member  of  his  tribe,  short 
of  a  unicorn.  But  Mr.  Roberts's  buck 
fought  with  his  hoofs,  and,  of  course, 
was  promptly  kicked  to  death  for  his 
pains.  The  encounter,  however,  had  a 
strangely  depressing  effect  upon  the 
sensitive  stallion,  and  he  was  immediately 
seized  with  a  longing  to  get  away  from 
"the  oppressive  mystery  of  the  woods." 
As  Mr.  Roberts  puts  it : 

"Then  the  loneliness  of  his  spacious 
pasture  all  at  once  quite  overwhelmed 
him.  He  did  not  want  the  company  of 
the  caribou  by  any  means,  or  he  might 
have  followed  them  as  they  turned  their 
backs  toward  the  sunset;  but  it  was  the 
dwellings  of  man  he  wanted,  the  human 
hand  on  his  mane,  the  provendered  stall, 
the  voice  of  kindly  command,  and  the 
fellowship  of  his  kindred  of  the  uncleft 
hoof." 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  horse-pathos, 
this  must  be  it. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  told,  this  highly 
sentimental  stallion  "in  some  way  had  got 
it  into  his  head  that  men  might  be  found 
by  travelling  toward  the  southwest." 
Accordingly  he  headed  in  that  direction, 
and  after  a  series  of  further  adventures, 
all  more  or  less  shocking  to  his  aesthetic 
and  social  ideals,  he  finally  got  out  of  the 
woods,  to  behold  a  scene  which,  with  the 
accompanying  (horse)  emotions,  can  be 
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adequately  presented  only  by  an  artist  like 
Mr.  Roberts. 

"The  cluster  of  roofs  was  home- 
like to  his  eyes,  hungry  with  long  loneli- 
ness ;  the  little  white  church  with  shining 
spire  and  cross  was  very  homelike.  [You 
see,  being  from  Spain,  this  was  a  good 
Roman  Catholic  horse.]  But  nearer,  in 
the  very  first  pasture-field  .  .  .  was  a 
sight  that  came  yet  nearer  to  his  heart. 
There  in  the  corner  of  the  crooked,  snake 
fence  stood  two  bay  mares  and  a  foal, 
their  heads  over  the  fence,  as  they  gazed 
up  the  hill  in  his  direction.  Up  went  the 
mane  and  tail,  and  long  and  loud  he 
neighed  to  them  his  greeting.  Their  an- 
swer was  a  whinny  of  welcome,  and 
down  across  the  fields  he  dashed  at  a  wild 
gallop  that  took  no  heed  of  fences." 

What,  then ;  does  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  northern  Spain  encourage  po- 
lygamy I 

It  doesn't  signify  particularly  that 
Mr.  Roberts  has  written  stories  very 
much  like  this  about  the  adventures  of 
other  domestic  animals  in  the  forests — 
a  bull,  for  instance.  This  latter  story  he 
called  "The  Alien  of  the  Wild,"  and  it 
was  published  in  his  book  The  Watchers 
of  the  Trails,  which,  oddly  enough,  he 
dedicates  "To  My  Fellow  of  the  Wild, 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton."  It  seems  a  bit 
unfortunate  that  the  native  bull  should 
have  pre-empted  the  designation  "alien" 
before  the  Spanish  horse  turned  up,  and 
had  about  the  same  experiences.  Still, 
that  is  a  small  point.  And,  anyhow, 
what's  sauce  for  the  bull  should  be  sauce 
for  the  horse.  Furthermore,  it  certainly 
is  interesting  to  know  about  the  play  of 
the  emotions  of  animals  in  strange  en- 
vironments. 

But  Mr.  Roberts  will  have  to  look  to 
his  laurels  as  an  animal  psychologist  if 
Mr.  Henry  Holcomb  Bennett  writes 
many  more  stones  like  his  "A  Flirt  in 
Feathers."*  This  astonishing  bit  of  "ob- 
servation" is  about  the  female  Carolina 
wren.  The  female  bird  of  any  species, 
Mr.  Bennett  is  convinced,  is  likely  to  be 
a  shameless  coquette.  "With  true  femi- 
nine skill,"  he  declares,  "she  varies  the 
wile  to  suit  the  individual  whom  she 
wishes  to  attract.    The  pose  which  proved 

*Tht  Indcpcniicnl.  December  6.   1906. 


successful  with  one  she  changes  for  the 
next;  the  twittering  which  drew  one 
young  and  giddy  fellow  she  alters  to  a 
soft  and  pleading  note  for  one  more  staid, 
and  her  air  of  forward  confidence  is  put 
off  for  the  benefit  of  a  reluctant  suitor,. 
who,  seemingly,  is  an  advocate  of  the 
theory  of  the  clinging  vine."  He  pro 
ceeds  to  demonstrate  this  proposition  by 
telling  how  a  certain  lady  Carolina  wren 
played  fast  and  loose  in  a  most  brazen- 
faced manner  with  two  gentlemen  wrens, 
while  he  .stood  by,  unobserved,  but  ob- 
serving. 

The  performance  began  (quite  prop- 
erly) by  male  wren  number  one  taking  a 
bath,  after  which  he  adjusted  his  clothes 
and  then  called.  The  female  answered. 
Then  male  number  two  called,  and  the 
female  answered,  Mr.  Bennett  says,  with 
"a  call  entirely  different  from  the  one 
with  which  she  had  been  answering  the 
first  male.  Not  only  did  she  give  a  dif- 
ferent call  in  her  first  answer  to  male 
number  two,  but  she  kept  it  up,  varying 
her  answers  to  the  calls  of  the  two  males. 
To  male  number  one  she  replied  as  she 
had  at  first ;  to  male  number  two  she  gave 
a  different  call,  never  mixing  her  replies, 
but  piping  one  set  of  notes  to  one  of  her 
admirers  and  another  set  to  the  other. 
.  .  ,  Whether  or  not  she  reasoned  that 
the  same  answer  to  both  males  might 
prove  discouraging  to  one  of  them,  as  a 
woman  sometimes  reasons  that  impartial 
favors  discourage  nearer  individual  ap- 
proach, while  a  varying  attitude  incites, 
it  was  impossible  to  tell;  but  reasoning 
by  analogy,  it  seemed  amusingly  probable 
that  the  same  reasons,  or  the  same  femi- 
nine instincts,  impelled  her  course  of 
action."  Finally  tlie  usual  thing  hap- 
pened :  the  males  came  together  and  got 
into  a  fight,  whereupon  the  female  cleared 
out.  Then  the  males  flew  away  in  oppo- 
site directions,  "neither  of  them,"  says 
Mr.  Bennett,  "following  the  little  flirt 
whose  feminine  instinct  brought  them 
into  conflict,  but  letting  her  remain  alone, 
as  sometimes  happens,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  other  than  bird  society." 

Now,  here  is  a  most  commendable  ad- 
dition to  the  literature  of  animal  psychol- 
ogy. In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no 
sort  of  doubt  what  was  in  the  mind  of 
lliat  bird  any  more  than  there  can  be- 
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about  the  prompt  and  reverent  identifica- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  by  Mr.  Rob- 
erts's horse.  And,  furthermore,  if  we 
are  to  analyse  and  classify  the  emotions 
of  animals,  by  all  means  let  us  point 
morals  from  them  for  our  own  spiritual 
improvement — just  as  Mr.  Bennett  has 
so  deftly  done  in  the  case  of  that 
wretched  little  wren. 

A  matter  of  twenty  years  ago,  there 
was  published  in  the  Sunday  supplement 
of  a  New  York  newspaper  ( The  Tribune, 
I  think)  a  story  of  how  an  elephant  came 
very  near  proving  his  intellectual  superi- 
ority to  his  owner  and  educator,  himself 
a  very  learned  professor.  The  professor 
had  taught  the  elephant  to  impart  his 
thoughts  by  means  of  a  system  of  short- 
hand, which  he  wrote  on  a  blackboard 
with  a  bit  of  chalk  held  in  his  trunk.  It 
wasn't  long  before  the  professor  began 
to  regret  having  taught  his  elephant  this 
means  of  communication,  for  he  found, 
to  his  dismay,  that  the  stories  he  had  read 
about  the  elephant's  remarkable  memory 
were  true.  The  brute  never  forgot  any- 
thing he  was  told,  or  read  (for  he  had 
learned  to  read  also),  and  presently  he 
began  to  catechise  the  professor,  and  re- 
peatedly "stumped"  him.  As  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  the  professor  was  obliged 
to  go  away  at  about  this  time,  and  while 
he  was  gone  the  elephant  got  into  his 
library  (picked  the  lock  with  the  key  to 
his  trunk,  Mr.  Seton  might  tell  us)  and 
got  down  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica, 
the  entire  twenty-four  volumes  of  which 
he  had  committed  to  memory  before  the 
professor  returned.  Immediately  the  ele- 
phant presented  himself  to  the  professor, 
and  addressed  him  somewhat  in  this 
wise: 

"Now,  look  here;  I  have  been  your  servant 
for  a  good  many  years,  because,  presumably, 
you  are  my  intellectual  superior.  The  time 
has  come,  however,  for  you  to  prove  that 
superiority.  You  may  begin  by  naming  the 
popes  in  chronological  order,  with  the  dates 
of  birth  and  death,  and  the  period  of  the 
papacy  of  each." 


The  professor  began,  soon  stumbled, 
and  presently  fell  down  hard. 

"Very  bad;  in  fact,  practically  a  flunk,"  re- 
marked the  elephant.  "You  may  now  demon- 
strate the  binomial  theorem  backwards." 

Again  the  professor  was  "stuck,"  and 
he  failed  on  several  questions  in  higher 
mathematics,  astronomy  and  compara- 
tive philology,  all  of  which  subjects  the 
elephant  had  at  his  trunk's  end,  mean- 
while becoming  more  and  more  arrogant 
and  supercilious.  The  professor  saw  that 
he  must  resort  to  desperate  measures. 

"Very  well,"  he  said;  "I  admit  that  you 
have  proved  your  mental  superiority  thus  far. 
There  is  one  test,  however,  I  should  like  to 
submit  to  you,  and  if  you  pass  it  I  will  sur- 
render.    Do  you  agree?" 

"Agreed,"  said  the  elephant. 

The  professor  then  took  from  a  shelf  a  small 
volume,  bound  in  black  and  much  thumbed, 
and  handed  it  to  the  elephant. 

"Read  that,"  he  said  calmly. 

The  elephant  slowly  turned  the  pages  of  the 
little  volume,  while  the  expression  of  per- 
plexity on  his  mobile  countenance  deepened. 
Presently  he  asked : 

"Do  I  begin  to  read  at  the  end  of  this  book 
or  at  the  beginning?" 

"At  the  beginning,  of  course." 

Again  the  elephant  pondered  the  pages. 

"Do  I  begin  at  the  top  of  the  page  or  the 
bottom?"  he  asked. 

"At  the  top,  to  be  sure." 

"Read  from  left  to  right,  or  from  right  to 
left?" — evidently  in  despair. 

"From  the  left  to  right,  stupid !" 

Whereupon  the  elephant  uttered  an 
ear-piercing  squeal,  rushed  out  of  the 
library  and  jumped  over  a  precipice, 
thereby  incontinently  breaking  his  neck. 

And,  we  are  told,  the  book  which  had 
proved  too  much  for  the  poor  beast  was 
a  copy  of  Browning's  Sordello, 

Why  not? 

George  Gladden, 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  NUMA.' 
The  successful  student  of  the  religious  life 
of  a  people  must  possess  a  most  comprehen- 
sive knowleiige  of  ihat  people,  combined  with 
an  historian's  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  interrelation  of  events  and  a  philoso- 
pher's appreciation  of  the  psychological  influ- 
ences controlling  human  action.  Other  powers, 
however,  not  always  coexistent  with  scholarly 
traits  are  needed,  if  one  intends  to  pla 
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attractive  and  convmci 
profound  study  and  to  i 
story  the  details  which  ; 
investigation.  This  inti 
Roman  religion  impresses  the  reader 
work  of  a  student  who  has  knowledge  of  tho 
facts,  is  also  appreciative  of  the  lesson  to  be 
drawn  therefrom,  and  with  distinct  literary 
ability  writes  in  an  entertaining  way  on  a  sub- 
ject so  profound.  With  knowledge  gained  as  ■ 
pupil  of  Georg  Wissowa  and  as  a  student  in 
this  field  for  several  years,  Mr.  Carter  pre- 
pared his  book  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Eternal  City,  where  he  was  serving  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  American  School.  The 
title  of  the  book  is  The  Religion  of  Numa.  but 
this  is  the  subject  of  only  one  of  five  essays 
which  tell  the  story  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
Romans  "from  the  time  when  their  history  be- 
gins until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus." 
The  first  essay,  however,  on  Numa  and  the 
second  or  the  Reorffanisation  of  Servius  deal 
with  a  period  antedating  Roman  history.  The 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Republic  are  con- 
,  sidcrcd  in  the  chapli-r  entitled  the  Coming  of 
I  the  Sibyl,  and  the  essays  on  the  Decline  of 
Faith  and  the  Augustan  Renaissance  bring  the 
book  to  a  close.  These  five  essays  correspond 
to  five  periods  in  the  history  of  Roman  society 
and  record  the  changes  which  mark  the  de- 
velopment in  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
Animism,  or  the  psychological  condition  among 
primitive  peoples  which  produces  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  spirits  in  everything  material 
and  immaterial,  is  the  starting  point  in  Roman 
religion;  for  many  of  iheir  gods,  perhaps  ail, 
were  originally  only  powers  or  potentialities  o( 
things,  individualised  and  provided  with 
names.     Hence  there  is  lacking  the  personal 

•The  Relittion  of  Ntuna  and  Other  Ess.iys 
on  the  Rfligioij  of  Ancient  Rome.  By  Je^sc 
Bfi-Hici  Curlcrr'  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 


element,  and  this  accounts  tor  the  absence  of 
a  native  Roman  mythology.  This  early  period 
is  conveniently  described  under  the  title,  Th€ 
Religion  of  Numa.  The  Romans  spoke  of 
their  early  gods  as  Di  Indigctes,  i.e.,  the  in- 
digenous goils,  as  opposed  to  Di  Moventides. 
or  newly  settled  gods.  We  have  knowledge  oE 
the  former  from  the  calendars  inscribed  on 
stone,  dating  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic, 
containing  records  of  old  festivals.  These 
calendars  and  the  information  they  give  us  aa 
to  the  Di  Indigetes  form  the  basis  of  the 
study  of  Roman  religion.  The  story  of  its 
development  is  almost  entirely  the  record  of 
the  introduction  of  new  gods,  and  the  influence 
which  these  strange  divinities  have  on  Roman 
society.  In  the  Servian  period  a  city -stale 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  primitive  pastoral 
community.  With  the  consequent  introduction 
of  political  interests,  the  beginnings  of  trade 
and  handicraft  and  the  appearance  of  various 
rival  social  classes  there  enter  also  new  culls 
appropriate  to  the  new  duties  which  this  ex- 
pansion implied.  This  principle  that  the  State 
might  take  unto  itself  new  gods  was,  never- 
theless, fatal  and,  as  Mr.  Carter  says,  "well 
had  it  been  for  Rome  if  she  could  have  shut 
the  gate  of  her  Olympus."  Through  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Sibylline  books,  Greece  sent 
to  Rome  a  number  of  new  deities.  Supersti- 
tion followed,  and  when  the  Great  Mother  was 
brought  from  Pessinus,  there  came  the  orgias- 
tic worship  of  the  East,  all  the  dements  were 
present  which  finally  brought  the  downfall  of 
I  me  religion,  "Grerce  gave  her  gods  to 
Rome  when  she  herself  was  weary  of  them, 
her  tired  gods,  exhausted  by  centuries  of  hand- 
ling, long  ago  dragged  down  from  her  Olym- 
pus, and  weary  with  serving  as  lay  figures  for 
poets  and  artists  and  being  forever  rigged  out 
in  new  mythological  garments  or  jaded  with 
the  laboratory  experiments  of  philosophers 
who  tried  to  interpret  them  in  every  con- 
ceivable fashion  or  else  to  do  away  with  them 
entirely.  It  is  no  wonder  that  it  did  not  lake 
the  Romans  more  than  a  century  to  come  to 
the  end  of  Ihcw  goils.  to  find  that  the  only  one 
among  them  who  could  satisfy  their  religious 
desires  was  the  least  Greek  of  them  all.  the 
Magna  MaUr,  and  haiing  found  this  to  go 
forth,  to  take  to  themselves  more  like  unto 
her,  in  a  word,  to  crave  the  sensational  eidts 
of  the  Orient,"     The  growth  in  superstition 
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was  met  by  a  sceptical  philosophy  which,  while 
beating  back  its  foe,  destroyed  the  religious 
spirit  and  left  the  scepticism  so  prevalent  in 
the  later  days  of  the  Republic.  Augustus, 
recognising  the  necessity  of  using  at  least  the 
form  of  republican  institutions  and  of  restor- 
ing in  appearance  the  conditions  of  earlier 
days,  re-established  religion  as  an  aid  to  his 
plan.  He  revived  the  Fctialcs  and  the  Arval 
Brotherhood  and  gave  much  attention  to  the 
priesthood  of  Vesta.  When  he  restored  the 
worship  of  the  genius  of  an  ancestor  he  opened 
the  door  for  the  cult  of  the  living  emperor, 
which  was  one  of  the  customs  brought  to 
Rome  from  the  Orient.  The  Augustan  Re- 
naissance is  the  last  feature  of  the  Ro.nan 
religion,  and  when  this  disappeared  weird 
theories  of  philosophy  and  orgiastic  cults  such 
as  that  of  Mithras  took  its  place,  and  with 
these  Christianity  fought  its  battles. 

This  in  outline  is  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Roman  religion  as  set  forth  in 
this  attractive  book.  The  impression  made  by 
these  essays  is  very  pleasing,  but  there  is  a  sug- 
gestion at  times  that  the  readiness  in  writing 
which  the  author  possesses  may  have  caused  a 


certain  looseness  of  statement.  The  words  of 
the  first  sentence  of  the  preface  imply  that  the 
author  regards  the  earliest  period  as  historical, 
although  in  his  first  page  he  refers  to  legen- 
dary Numa  and  to  the  semi-historical  names 
of  the  Tarquins  and  Servius.  Again  in  his 
chapter  on  Servius  he  declares  him  to  be  a 
veritable  character  in  history,  while  'Tarquin 
the  younger  has  the  marks  of  a  wooden  man 
whose  raison  d'etre  is  to  explain  the  transi- 
tion from  the  kingdom  to  the  republic.  In 
describing  the  founding  of  an  ancient  city  the 
furrow  of  the  plough  is  called  the  pomerium; 
this  was  the  space  either  within  or  without  or 
on  both  sides  of  the  furrow  and  later  of  the 
city  wall.  Finally  the  Tarentum  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins  was  not  an  altar  but,  as  is  stated 
elsewhere,  "a  hallowed  spot."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  criticism,  it  may  be  said  that  such 
books  as  this,  which  set  forth  the  living  and 
inspiring  results  of  scholarship,  are  too  few. 
It  will  serve  as  a  companion  rather  than  as 
an  introduction  to  Mr.  W.  Warde  Fowler's 
Roman  Festivals,  which,  although  a  mine  of 
information,  will  never  accomplish  in  this  field 
what  a  l)tX)k  like  this  will  achieve. 
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Graham  of  Claverhouse.    By  Ian  Maclaren. 

A  picture  of  Scottish  chivalry  of  the 
romantic  period  which  Scott  made  so 
popular  in  his  novels.  John  Graham,  the 
embodiment  of  manly  beauty,  kinsman 
of  the  famous  Montrose,  is  the  dominat- 
ing figure  in  the  story,  though  Lady 
Jane  Claverhouse,  his  fiancee,  comes  a 
close  second.  Her  character  is  by  far  the 
finest  and  most  heroic  in  the  book.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  there  is  no  ces- 
sation to  the  lively  incidents  which  niake 
the  last  novel  of  Dr.  John  Watson  most 
interesting. 
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power  and  force  of  lines,  the  suitable 
backgrounds,  light  and  shade  are  ex- 
plained with  accompanying  illustrations. 

Peace  Given  as  the  World  Giveth.    By  John 
Bigelow. 

Written  by  a  man  who  has  entered  on 
the  tenth  decade  of  his  life  with  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  the  diplomatic 
corps.  He  believes  that  the  peace  of 
I'ortsmouth  has  proved  an  "international 
calamity"  and  that  Russia  has  just  cause 
for  her  uprisings. 
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The  Slim  Princess.    By  George  Ade. 

Just  because  in  Turkey  beauty  consists 
principally  in  being  fat,  the  poor  "Slim 
Princess"  is  decidedly  out  of  it.  This 
state  of  body  is  due  to  a  fondness  for 
physical  culture,  instilled  in  her  by  a  re- 
vengeful tutor,  and  the  pickle-eating 
habit.  However,  a  young  steel  magnate 
from  Pennsylvania  falls  in  love  with 
her  tender  charms,  and  she  marries  him 
and  removes  to  Washington,  where  slim- 
ness  is  not  so  unfashionable.  Written  in 
comic  opera  style. 


The   Mayor's   Wife.     By  Anna   Katherine 
Green. 

The  mystery  in  this  case  centres  about 
a  sudden  overwhelming  terror  which  en- 
velops the  wife  of  a  successful  mayor 
who  is  in  the  middle  of  his  campaign  for 
governorship.  An  intelligent  young 
woman  is  employed  by  the  mayor  to 
watch  his  wife  carefully,  act  as  her  com- 
panion, and  if  possible  to  solve  the  se- 
cret which  threatens  the  happiness  of  his 
home.  The  house  in  which  they  live  is 
reported  to  be  haunted,  and  the  mayor's 
wife  confesses  she  has  seen  a  ghost.  But 
later  this  proves  to  be  a  subterfuge  to 
throw  them  off  the  track.  The  final  ex- 
planation is  quite  satisfactory  and  ra- 
tional, being  quite  free  from  the  improb- 
able climax  which  so  often  mars  a  good 
detective  story. 

What  1  Have  Done  with  Birds.     By  Gone 
Stratton  Porter. 

These  are  intimate  studies  of  the  dif- 
ferent birds  with  whom  the  author  has 
become  acquainted.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated with  photographs. 

Thi'  Bodlcy  Head: 

The  Escorial.    By  Albert  F.  Calvert. 

One  of  the  Spanish  series,  being  a  de- 
scription of  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Spanish  Royal  Palace,  Monastery  and 
Mausoleum. 

Calvert  and  Hatch: 

Dreams,  Rhymes  and   Fancies.     By   Walter 
Reese. 

Verse. 

G.   W.  Dillingham  and  Company: 

Champion.  By  John  Colin  Dane. 

An  autobiography  of  an  automobile. 
A  treacherous  woman,  a  truthful  woman, 
and  a  beautiful  American  become  en- 
tangled in  this  tale  of  love  and  adventure 
and  intrigue. 

The  End  of  the  Game.     By  Arthur  Horn- 
blow. 

Mentioned  in  the  June  Bookman. 

The  Dodge  Publishing  Company: 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Irish   Songs  and 
Lyrics.     Edited  by  Charles  Welsh. 

Containing  all  of  the  most  familiar 
and  the  most  appealing  of  the  older  class 
of  Irish  verse,  together  with  some  of  the 
songs  of  the  newer  Irish  poets. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

The  Measure  of  the  Hours.     By  Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 

A  collection  of  essays,  some  new  and 
some   recently  appearing  in  magazines. 


Mr.  Maeterlinck  suggests  for  every  old 
subject  some  different  point  of  view,  and 
clarifies  the  vision  for  the  new. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Diary  of  Delia.    By  Onota  Watanna. 

The  amusing  chronicle  of  an  Irish  ser- 
vant-girl named  Delia.  Impudent  and 
quick-tempered,  but  warm-hearted  and 
loyal,  she  is  typical  of  her  class.  A 
tangled  love  affair  which  Delia  manages 
according  to  her  own  peculiar  lights,  will 
be  full  of  interest  to  the  romantically 
inclined.  Every  day  of  her  diary  begins 
with  the  entry,  "Aroze.  Washed. 
Dressed." 

The  Awakening  of  China.    By  Dr.  W.  A.  P. 

Martin. 

A  realistic  picture  of  the  recent  trans- 
formation of  the  Chinese  Empire.  This 
transformation,  the  author  states,  is  not 
political  but  social,  and  concerns  nothing 
less  than  the  changing  of  a  dynasty. 

Navigating  the  Air.     Published  under  the 
Auspices  of  The  Aero  Club  of  America. 

Here  are  recorded  the  personal  experi- 
ences of  men  who  are  used  to  aerial  navi- 
gation. It  is  a  summary  of  all  that  has 
been  discovered  about  this  new  science. 

The  Industrial  Republic.    By  Upton  Sinclair. 

A  contemplative  study  of  the  America 
of  1917.  Mr.  Sinclair  believes  that  in 
this  work  he  has  solved  some  of  the 
problems  that  are  confronting  us  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Carmichael.    By  Anson  North. 

A  deadly  Canadian  family  feud,  its 
various  phases  and  final  outcome,  are 
portrayed  here. 

Nimrod's  Wife.    By  Grace  Gallatin  Seton. 

Detailing  the  proper  dress  and  eouiiH 
ment  for  women  in  camp  life.  It  is  Mrs. 
Seton's  story  of  her  life  in  the  open, 
while  her  artist-author  husband  collected 
material  for  his  books. 

DufHeld  and  Company: 

Business  and  Education.    By  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip. 

Full  of  information  and  advice  on  af- 
fairs financial,  industrial  and  educa- 
tional, this  volume  is  the  only  collection 
that  has  ever  been  made  of  the  author's 
speeches  and  addresses. 

The  Sin  Eater.    By  Fiona  Madeod. 

Pharais.    By  Fiona  Macleod. 

New  editions  of  Fiona  Madeod'i 
works   which   have   long  been   out  of 

print. 

Paul  Elder  and  Compmy: 

Psychological    Year    Book.      Gathered    hgr 
Janet  Young. 
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The  forenote  explains  the  purpose  of 
the  book:  ''Psychology  is  for  all  ages. 
Psychology  is  practical;  it  justifies  re- 
ligion, ennobles  our  faith  in  God.  Those 
who  believe  and  practise  its  teachings 
will  certainly  be  profited." 

The  Philosophy  of  Hope.     By  David  Starr 
Jordan. 

The  Philosophy  of  Hope  has  been 
previously  published  under  the  title  of 
The  Philosophy  of  Despair.  When  the 
plates  were  destroyed  in  the  great  San 
Francisco  fire  it  was  decided  to  change 
the  title  to  one  more  significant  of  the 
author's  purpose. 

The  Ministry  of  Beauty.    By  Stanton  Davis 
Kirkham. 

Preaching  the  divine  gospel  of  beauty. 
The  author  believes  that  beauty  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  universe, 
the  common  language  of  the  soul. 

Where  Dwells  the  Soul  Serene.    By  Stanton 
Davis  Kirkham. 

On  the  title-page  there  reads  this  fore- 
word, "Spiritual  poise  arises  from  the 
inner  controlling  conviction  that  Love  is 
the  one  defence  against  all  that  aims  at 
man's  integrity  to  himself." 

Funk  and  W agnails: 

The  Traveller's  Handbook.      By    Josephine 
Tozicr. 

A  guide  book  to  the  traveller  to  whom 
economy  is  an  object.  It  contains  in- 
formation on  foreign  money,  letters  of 
credit,  selection  of  the  line,  passports 
and  the  most  common  modes  of  metro- 
politan travel  in  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Egypt,  and  England.  Di- 
rections concerning  a  motoring  tour  in 
England  are  also  given. 

Harper  &  Brothers: 

The  Long  Trail.    By  Hamlin  Garland. 

A  boy  smitten  by  the  gold  fever  de- 
termines to  travel  the  "Long  Trail,"  far 
beyond  civilisation,  in  search  of  Alaskan 
gold.  Dominated  bv  this  purpose,  he 
wanders  hundreds  of  miles,  enduring  all 
sorts  of  hardships,  now  with  one  set  of 
companions,  now  with  another.  Among 
his  comrades  is  "the  Colonel,"  who  is 
following  the  "Trail"  with  the  intention 
of  finding  two  rascals  who  foully  mur- 
dered his  brother  in  the  Middle  West. 
One  of  these  men  is  mercifully  drowned 
before  "the  Colonel"  catches  up;  the 
other  is  disposed  of  by  being  tortured 
in  some  terrible  way  of  which  the  reader 
can  only  guess.  A  happy  conclusion  is 
reached  when  the  boy  gains  a  mine  and 
goes  home  rich  in  experience  and  gold. 

The    Princess    and    the     Ploughman.      By 
Florence  Morse  Kingsley. 

A   love   idyll   of  modem   life.     The 


ploughman  falls  in  love  with  the  prin- 
cess, who  is  a  charming  American  girl. 
Their  romantic  adventures  are  brought 
about  in  rather  an  unusual  manner. 

Stolen  Treasure.    By  Howard  Pyle. 

Stories  of  daring  and  adventure  writ- 
ten for  children  and  yet  not  in  so 
juvenile  a  vein  but  that  older  people  will 
enjoy  reading  them. 

Strange  Stories  of  1812.  By  W.  J.  Hender- 
son, S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  Francis  Sterne 
Palmer  and  others. 

Telling  of  the  battles  fought  on  sea 
and  land  during  the  second  war,  when 
the  United  States  freed  itself  thoroughly 
from  foreign  control. 

Strange  Stories  of  the  Civil  War.  By  W.  J. 
Henderson,  Robert  Strachleton,  John  Hab- 
berton.  Captain  Howard  Patterson,  U.  S. 
N.,  L.  E.  Chittenden,  General  G.  A. 
Forsythe,  U.  S.  A.,  and  others.    Illustrated. 

Supplementing  the  dim  war  records  of 
that  great  international  struggle,  with 
many  tales  of  exciting  adventure. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Alice-for-Short.     By  William  de  Morgan. 
Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Houghton,  MiMin  and  Company: 

The  Young  in  Heart.  By  Arthur  Stanwood 
Pier. 

A  delightful  book  of  essays  written  by 
one  who  is  manifestly  one  of  "the  young 
in  heart."  He  loves  all  kinds  of  sports 
and  tells  about  them  in  a  sympathetic 
manner.  One  of  his  good  stories  is  about 
a  youth  who  laboriously  translates 
Caesar's  Commentaries  for  the  glory  of 
his  family,  and  when  finding  to  his  grief 
that  the  Commentaries  had  already  been 
translated,  finds  consolation  in  a  baseball 
game. 

The  Goddess  of  Reason.  By  Mary  John- 
stone. 

Poetic  drama.  The  period  is  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution;  the  hero,  a 
hated  aristocrat,  and  the  heroine,  "The 
Goddess  of  Reason,"  a  girl  who  is  a 
quasi-divinity  among  the  Terrorists. 
They  meet  and  love  each  other.  Ven- 
geance is  quickly  visited  upon  them  by 
the  infuriated  people. 

Reed  Anthony,  Cowman.    By  Andy  Adams. 

An  autobiography  of  a  true  cowman. 
He  is  an  ex-Confederate  soldier,  who, 
after  the  Civil  War,  goes  to  Texas,  and 
beginning  by  owning  a  few  cattle  and  a 
small  piece  of  land,  works  and  waits  un- 
til they  become  many  acres  and  herds. 
There  are  many  touches  of  humour  in 
the  book,  as  Reed's  occasional  pilgrim- 
age home  to  count  the  babies,  and  his 
horror  at  finding  his  partner  was 
formerly  a  Yankee  major. 
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Charles  H.  Kerr: 

Landmarks    of     Scientific     Socialism.      By 
Frederick  Engels. 

A  translation  from  the  German.  Some 
of  the  chapters  are  on  "Natural  Phi- 
losophy," "Morals  and  Law,"  and 
"Political  Economy." 

John  Lane  and  Company: 

The  Lonesome  Trail.    By  John  G.  Nierhardt. 

Previously  published  in  various  maga- 
zines, these  arc  grim  pictures  of  the  far 
Northwest.  The  Indians  of  the  Omaha 
and  Poncha  tribes,  French  half  breeds, 
gamblers  and  ranchmen  are  all  actively 
engaged  in  this  talc  of  life  and  adven- 
ture. 

The  Wingless  Victory.    By  M.  P.  Willcocks. 
Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

As  Ye  Have  Sown.    By  Dolf  Wyllarde. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

/.  B.  Lippincoit  and  Company: 

The  Woman.     By  Fogazzaro. 

This  is  written  with  its  keynote 
tragedy.  The  Donna  Malombra.  the 
"Woman,"  is  mad.  At  first  her  insanity 
takes  only  light  forms,  but  later  it 
becomes  hideous  in  its  intensity.  The 
figures  move  slowly  but  all  the  more 
surely  to  the  ultimate  end  to  which  the 
"Woman"  is  dragging  them,  death  and 
dishonour. 

Four  Seasons  in  a  Garden.      By  Eben    E. 
Rex  ford. 

A  book  full  of  practical  suggestions, 
taking  up  in  regular  order  the  care  of  the 
lawn,  flower  beds,  home  and  green- 
house plants,  and  is  decorated  and  illus- 
trated in  a  pleasing  manner. 

The  Truth  about  the  Case.    By  M.  F.  Goron. 

Previously  published  in  Pearson's 
Magazine,  these  are  a  scries  of  stories 
supposedly  being  the  memoirs  of  the  ex- 
chief  of  the  Paris  detective  force,  and 
consisting  of  thirteen  exciting  episodes 
in  which  M.  Goron  always  unmasks  the 
villain  and  saves  the  beautiful  heroine. 

Heroes  of  the  Navy  in  America.    By  Charles 
Morris. 

The  different  men  who  have  attained 
honour  and  distinction  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  from  Nicholas  Biddle.  the 
commander  of  the  first  American  frigate, 
to  Dewey  and  Hobson  are  spoken  of 
here. 

Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard: 

Fifty  Flower  Friends.    By  Edith  Dunham. 

A  story  of  fifty  wild  flowers  charm- 
ingly told.  It  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bee- 
croft,  who  is  a  noted  botanist  and  artist. 


Heart  Melodies.    By  Mary  Allette  Ayer. 

A  holiday  book  containing  short  selec- 
tions in  prose  and  verse.  It  is  the  third 
volume  of  the  kind  that  Miss  Ayer  has 
compiled. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

Individual   Training   in  our   Colleges.      By 
Clarence  F.  Birdseye. 

A  study  of  the  conditions  of  college 
life  in  a  modem  American  college. 
Statistics  show  that  the  student  spends 
only  five  per  cent,  of  his  whole  college 
year  under  the  supervision  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  either  in  lecture 
or  recitation  room-.  The  question  to  be 
answered  is,  what  does  he  do  with  the 
rest  of  his  time? 

Races  and  Immigrants  in  America.    By  John 
R.  Commons. 

The  race  question  in  America  on  all 
sides  is  taken  up  here.  The  Negro,  the 
Slav,  the  Italian  and  Ruthenian  types, 
and  the  relations  that  city  life,  crime, 
and  poverty  bear  to  these  dwellers  in  a 
new  country  are  dealt  with  in  a  new  and 
interesting  manner. 

The  Coming  of   Philibert.     By  Sara   King 
Wiley. 

The  fortunes  of  two  princes  told  in 
dramatic  verse.  One  prince  mounts  the 
throne,  the  other  is  reared  in  solitude. 
Finally  they  meet  in  a  struggle  for  the 
hand  of  the  beautiful  Clementia.  By  a 
stratagem  Conrad  is  killed  and  Philibert 
succeeds  him  as  reigning  monarch. 

The  Church  and  the  Changing  Order.     By 
Shailer  Mathews. 

While  this  is  not  essentially  a  treatise 
on  theologv.  Professor  Mathews  tries  to 
bring  to  immediate  notice  the  crisis 
which  the  church  is  facing  now,  in  one 
of  its  periods  of  development. 

True  and  False  Democracy.      By  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 

A  discussion  of  the  socialist  ideal,  the 
relation  of  education  to  democracy,  and 
of  several  other  leading  questions  of  the 
day. 

The  Metaphysical  Publishing  Company: 

Practical    Health.      By     Leander     Edmimd 
Whipple. 

Concerning  the  different  influences  of 
thought  action,  both  in  sickness  and  in 
health. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

Grasshopper  Land.     By  Margaret  Morley. 

The  author  in  her  foreword  says: 
"This  book  is  not  for  children.  It  is  for 
their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
who  were  once  boys  and  girls  in  the 
country,  and  who  may  be  in  danger, 
after  all  these  years,  of  forgetting  about 
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grasshoppers.  If  the  children  persist  in 
reading  so  old  a  book  they  must  not 
grumble  at  the  long  words,  but  quietly 
hunt  them  up  in  the  dictionary,  or  else 
wait  until  they  themselves  are  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  when  they 
will  understand  it  all  quite  easily.'* 

McClurc,  Phillips  and  Company: 

England  and  the  English  :   An  Interpretation. 
By  Ford  Maddox  Hcffer. 

Though  not  intended  primarily  as  a 
guide  book  this  will  be  valuable  to  those 
who  contemplate  a  trip  to  London.  It 
contains  a  discussion  on  nearly  every 
familiar  type  in  London,  and  shows  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  prevailing 
conditions  there.  London  is  here  de- 
clared to  be  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company: 

The  Story  of  Sampson.     By  Paul  Carus. 

The  place  the  Sampson  legend  occu- 
pies in  the  different  religions  is  dealt 
with  here.  The  problem  of  the  Samp- 
son story,  its  historical  background, 
his  birth,  life  and  adventures  are  each 
accorded  a  section  of  this  very  inter- 
esting book. 

The   Outing  Publishing  Company: 

The  Long  Labrador  Trail.    By  Dillon  Wal- 
lace. 

A  thrilling  description  of  the  great 
exploration  'ronducted  by  Mr.  Wallace. 
The  difficulties  attending  an  exploration 
in  the  dim  wastes  of  Labrador,  the 
streams  to  cross,  the  tangled  brush  and 
undergrowth  to  cut  through,  and  their 
only  means  of  transportation,  the  dog 
teams,  are  described  here  in  an  idealistic 
manner. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

Tenants  of  the  Trees.    By  Clarence  Hawkes. 

Chronicles  of  our  feathered  friends 
who  inhabit  the  trees. 

The  Pilgrim  Press: 

The  Story  of  the  Child  that  Jesus  Took.  By 
Newman  Smyth. 

The  story  of  a  child  who  saw  the  face 
of  Jesus  in  the  days  when  He  came  down 
to  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

The  Sinner.    By  Fogazzaro. 

A  romance  portraying  the  Italian 
world  of  fashion  and  completing  the 
trilogy  of  Fogfazzaro's  novels  brought 
out  by  Putnam.  The  hero,  Piero,  is  an 
artist  with  wonderful  dreams  of  fame 
and   fortune.     While  his  wife,  who  is 


unfortunately  insane,  is  confined  in  an 
asylum,  Piero  falls  in  love  with  a  very 
beautiful  woman.  However,  when  the 
wife  on  her  death-bed  regains  her  mind, 
Piero  repents,  gives  up  his  evil  ways, 
and  devotes  himself  to  the  religious  ex- 
ercises of  his  faith. 

Napoleon.     By  W.  H.  P.  Phyfe. 

A  description  of  the  crypt  of  the  tomb 
which  holds  what  remains  earthly  of 
'The  Little  Corporal."  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Phyfe  is  the  only  American  who  has 
been  granted  the  privilege  of  personally 
examining  this  crypt,  and  in  his  preface 
he  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  removal  of 
Napoleon's  body  to  Paris  from  St.  Helena 
in  1840. 

The  Country  House.    By  John  Galsworthy. 
Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Alcohol :   The  Sanction  for  its  Use.    By  Dr. 
J.  Starke. 

On  the  frontispage  it  says:  "Dr. 
Starke's  treatise  is  a  revision  of  the  most 
generally  accepted  views  concerning  al- 
cohol, but  it  is  not  that  alone.  It  is 
not  only  a  criticism  of  old  demonstra- 
tions of  scientific  advances,  but  it  is  also 
a  popularly  intelligent  picture  of  the  con- 
ditions under  the  moderate  use  of  alco- 
hol on  the  basis  of  modern  scientific 
facts  and  demonstrations." 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company: 

A  Ministry  of  Reconciliation.     By  Charles 

F.  Aked. 

A  sermon  on  the  text,  "And  gave  unto 
us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,"  by 
the  clergyman  who  has  recently  come 
from  England  to  assume  the  pastorate 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
commonly  known  as  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
Church. 

]V.  B.  Saunders: 

Personal  Hygiene.    By  Walter  L.  Pyle. 

A  manual  on  how  best  to  develop  and 
keep  perfect  health,  both  mentally  and 
physically. 

Charles  Scribner*s  Sons: 

The   Pickwick  Ladle  and  other  Collectors' 
Stories.     By  Winfield  Scott  Moody. 

Interesting  to  all  collectors  who  enjoy 
a  rare  find,  these  stories  concern  the  ex- 
periences of  a  young  couple  who  aspire 
to  furnish  their  home  with  rare  antiques. 
The  most  interesting  story  of  the  lot, 
"The  Roseback  Plate,"  has  to  do  with 
the  purchasing  of  a  beautitul  specimen 
of  Chinese  art  during  the  Russo-Jap* 
anese  conference. 

The    Romantic    Revolt.      By    Charles     K 
Vaughn. 
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One  of  a  series  of  twelve  volumes  on 
the  periods  of  European  literature,  ed- 
ited by  Professor  Saintsbury.  A  great 
deal  of  space  is  given  to  matters  of  phi- 
losophy and  political  economy. 

The    High    and    Puissant    Princess    Mar- 
guerite of  Austria.    By  Christopher  Hare. 

A  comprehensive  biography  of  Mar- 
guerite of  Austria  from  her  birth, 
through  the  fifty  years  of  her  tempestu- 
ous life,  until  her  death  in  1530.  The 
great  influence  she  exerted  when  in  the 
height  of  her  power,  and  the  place  she 
held  in  the  hearts  of  her  people,  are 
sympathetically  touched   upon  here. 

A    Bird's-eye   View   of    American    History. 
By  Leon  C.  Prince. 

A  brief  though  comprehensive  review 
of  the  annals  of  American  history  from  • 
discovery  of  America  by  Vespucci 
through  the  many  years  of  struggle,  the 
birth  of  the  new  nation,  through  the 
Civil  War  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Militants.     By  Mary  Andrews. 

Nine  stories  supernatural  and  other- 
wise, ranging  from  "The  Aide-de-camp," 
a  love  affair  between  a  red-haired  Vir- 
ginia girl  and  a  Yankee  officer,  to  one 
verging  on  the  melodrama,  in  which  the 
heroine  steals  diamonds  in  order  to  send 
her  dying  mother  to  Bermuda. 

Thermodynamics   and   Chemistry.     By   Dr. 
Walther  Nernst. 

A  rdsum^  of  the  investigations  carried 
out  by  Dr.  Nernst  and  the  outcome  of 
lectures  delivered  at  Yale  University  in 
the  fall  of  1906. 

The  Evolution  of  Matter.     By  Dr.  Gustave 
Le  Bon. 

A  translation  from  the  third  edition. 
Dr.  Le  Bon  is  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic through  his  works  on  psychology. 

Short  Cruises.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

Mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

The  Kingmaker.     By  Armiger  Barclay. 

An  amusing  tale  consigning  soldiers 
of  fortune  to  their  proper  place  in  the 
world. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

The  Star  of  Valhalla.    By  Myra  Gross. 

A  "Quo  Vadis"  of  the  North.  The 
central  figure  is  that  of  a  Christian  girl 
who  is  captured  by  the  Vikings.  She 
typifies  the  Christian  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury as  opposed  to  the  more  stern  re- 
ligion of  the  Norse,  which  demanded 
human  sacrifices. 

Worry.    The  Disease  of  the  Age.    By  C  W. 
Saleeby. 

A  collection  of  enlarged  essays  on  the 


cause  and  nature  of  worry,  and  giving 
certain  rules  whereby  it  can  be  cured. 
The  author  treats  "Worry"  as  an  entitjr, 
and  he  tells  how  "Worry"  may  rum 
one's  digestion  and  temper,  and  raise 
havoc  with  one's  family  relations. 
Worry  is  an  effect  produced  by  over-ex- 
haustion and  over-stimulation,  and  can 
be  cured  by  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
healthful  recreation. 

Herbert  B.  Turner  and  Company: 

Light.    By  Joaquin  Miller. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Miller  explains 
that  this  poem  was  written  among  the 
scenes  described,  and  he  says  it  has  been 
his  aspiration  to  picture  not  only  the 
grandly  beautiful  Arctic  Empire,  but 
also  the  tropical  islands  that  live  in  a 
sea  of  everlasting  summer. 

Gillette's  Social  Redemption.    By  Melvin  L. 
S  every. 

Written  not  for  the  reader  seeking 
only  amusement,  but  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  interested  in  the  social 
changes  Mr.  Gillette  has  introduced  and 
advocated. 

Practical  European  Guide.  By  M.  D.  Frazer. 

Suggesting  especially  trips  in  Ireland 
and  giving  details  of  any  number  cost- 
ing from  between  $250  and  $i,ioa  It 
will  be  especially  valuable  to  any  one 
wishing  information  concerning  routes. 

A.  Wcssells  Company: 

Christian  Rome.     By  Grant  Allen. 

One  of  the  series  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
historical  guides.  These  books  do  not 
profess  to  supply  mere  practical  infor- 
mation, but  to  aid  you  to  gain  a  histori- 
cal conception  of  the  place  which  yon 
are  visiting. 


SALES    OF    BOOKS    DURING    THE 

MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  popu- 
lar new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  ist  of  May  and  the  1st  of  June: 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN 

1.  Running  Water.     Mason.     (Century  Q).) 

$1.50. 

2.  Three  Men  and  a  Maid.    Fraser.    (Qode.) 

$1-50. 

3.  New    Chronicles    of     Rebecca.     Wiggins. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)    $1.25. 

4.  The  Pnncess  Virginia.    Williamson.    (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)    S1.50. 

5.  The    Cruise   of   Shining   Light     Duncan. 

(Harper.)    $i.sa 

6.  Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky.     Hall.     (Littk» 

Brown.)    $i.5a 
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NEW  YORK  CITY,   UPTOWN 

1.  Hilma.    Eldridge.     (Dodd,  Mead.)     $1.50. 

2.  Indiscreet    Letters    from    Peking.      Weale. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)     $2.00. 

3.  The  Princess  Virginia.    Williamson.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Sister  Carrie.     Dreiser.     (B.  ,W.    Dodge.) 

$1.50. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN 

1.  The  Shulamite.    Asken.     (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The   Lonely    Lady    of    Grosvenor   Square. 

De  la  Pasture.     (Dutton.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Country   House.     Galsworthy.     (Put- 

nam.)    $1.50. 

5.  Thalassa.      Baillie-Reynolds.      (Brentano ) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.00. 

2.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Princess  Virginia.    Williamson.     (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(  Bobbs-Merrill. )     $1 .50. 

5.  Running  Water.     Mason.     (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  Jenifer.    Thurston.     (Little,  Brown.)  $1.50. 

2.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

3.  Aunt    Jane    of   Kentucky.     Hall.      (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Veiled    Udy.      Smith.      (Scribner.) 

$1  50. 

5.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Through  the  Eye  of  the  Needle.  Howells. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1.  Hilma.     Eldridpre.     (Dodd.  Mead.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Flyers.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  World's  Warrant    Davis.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin.)     $i.5a 

6.  The    Adventuress.      Stanton.      (McBridc.) 

$1.50. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The  Garden  Month  by  Month.     Sedgwick. 

(Stokes.)     $4.00. 

2.  Beside  Still  Waters.     Benson.     (Putnam.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Warblers  of  North  America.      Chap- 

man.    (Appleton.)     $3.00. 

4.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)     $1.00. 

5.  Flower  Guide.     Reid.     (Clarke.)   75c. 

6.  Aunt   Jane   of   Kentucky.     Hall.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 


.    BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.00. 

2.  The  Princess  Virginia.    Williamson.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Veiled  Lady.  Smith.   (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Cruise  of  the  Shining  Light.    Duncan. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  The   Castle  of  Doubt.     Whitson.     (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.50. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Mavor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

3.  Felicity.    Laughlin.     (Scribner.)    $1.^0. 

4.  Mr.    Barnes,   American.     Gunter.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.00. 

6.  The  Unseen  Jury.    Root.     (Stokes.)    $1.50. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  Felicity.    Laughlin.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Princess  Virginia.    Williamson.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.    Klein.    (Dilling- 

ham.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Hilma.     Eldridge.     (Dodd,  Mead.)     $1.50. 

6.  Langford  of  the  Three  Bars.    Boyles.    (Mc- 

Clurg.)    $1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

2.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin.)    $1.25. 

3.  I-angford  of  the  Three  Bars.    Boyles.    (Mc- 

Clurg.)    $1.50. 

4.  Felicity.    Laughlin.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  Running  Water.     Mason.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.50. 
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CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

1.  New     Cliroiiick'5     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Huiighlon.  Mifilin. )     $1.25. 

2.  The  Mayur's  \V:ie.     Green.     (Bubbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.50. 

3.  Jerry,  Junior.  WebsKT.   (Century  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Aunt    Jane    of    Kentucky.      Hall.      (Little, 

Brown.)     Si.^rj. 

5.  The  Windfall.  *Cra(Muck.    (Duffield.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Ministry  uf  David  Baldwin.     Colestock. 

(Crowell.)     $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

I.  The  Brass  Buwl.    Vance.     (Bul^b.^-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

J.  New     Chrt>iiicle<     oi  Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Hougbicn.  Miftlin. )  $1.25. 

3.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.  Lawson.     (Double- 

day,  Page. )     $1.50. 

4.  The    Port    of     Mi^^^ing     Men.       Nicliul>un. 

(Bobbs-Mcrrill.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Captain  uf  the  Kan^a.s.   Tracy.    (Clode.) 

$1.50. 
6    The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.     Little.     (Cen- 
tury Co.)     $1.00. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

1.  The  Lady  uf  the  Decoration.    Little.     ( Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.00. 

2.  The  Princess  Virginia.     Williamson.     ( Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips.)     Si.^o. 

3.  His   Courtship.     Martin.      (McCfure,    Phil- 

lips.)    $1.50. 

4.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton.  Mittlin.)     $1.25. 

5.  Langford  of  the  Three  Bars.    Boyles.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)     $1.50. 

6.  Beside  Still   Waters.     Benson.     (Putnam.) 

$1.25. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

1.  The    Port    of    Mis-ing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  Hilma.     Eldridge.     (Dodd.  Mead.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Flyers.    McCutcheon.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Partners  of  Providence.     Stewart.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Running   Water.      Ma^on.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

DENVER.  COL. 

1.  Phantom  Wires.    Stringer.    (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Mystics.    Thurston.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  Hilma.    Eldridge.     (Dodd.  Mead.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

q.  The  Mystery.  White  and  Adams.  (Mc- 
Clure.  Phillips.)     $i.«;o. 

6.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.  Little.  (Cen- 
tury Co.)    $1.00. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
,  $1.50. 

3.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.00. 

4.  Paiiners  of  Providence.   Stewart.    (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Slim  Princess.    Adc.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

6.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,   MO. 

1.  Felicity.     Laughlin.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Turn  of  the  Balance.  Whitlock.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill. )     $1.50. 

3.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Lady  of  the  D-.coration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $i.(X). 

5.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebc^cca.       Wiggin. 

(ilunghton,  MilHin.)     $1.25. 

6.  Christian  Science.    Twain.    (Harper.)    $1.75. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

1.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  Aunt   Jane    of    Kentucky.      Hall.      (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Bra>s  Bowl.    Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$i.=;o. 

4.  The  Elvers.     McCutcheon.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

5.  The  Tree  of  Heaven.     Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

6.  Jerrv,    Junior.      Webster.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The  Princess  Virginia.     Williamson.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Catherine  of  Calais.    Dc  la  Pasture.     (Dut- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

4.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

5.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Sinner.    Fogazzaro.    (Putnam.)    $i.5a 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  The  Price  of  Silence.    Davis.     (Houghton, 

Mifflin.)    $1.50. 

2.  Running  Water.     Mason.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Flyers.    McCutcheon,     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1-25. 

4.  The  Cruise  of  the  Shining  Light    Duncan. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.     Nichcdaon. 

( Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  Langford  of  the  Three  Bars.    Boyles.   (Mc- 

Clurg.)    $1.50. 
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NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  Jerry,    Junior.      Webster.      (Century    Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Fivers.    McCutcheon.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25." 

3.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Running   Water.     Mason.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Mcrrill.)     $1.50. 

6.  General    Lee,    1861-1865.      Taylor.      (Nus- 

baum. )     $2. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

2.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

4.  His  Courtship.     Martin.      (McClure,   Phil- 

lips.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Princess  Virginia.    Williamson.     (Mc- 

Clure. Phillips.)     $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The  End  of  the  Game.     Klein.     (Dilling- 

ham.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Hilma.     Eldridge.     (Dodd,  Mead.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Mcrrill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 
6    The   Stolen   Throne.     Kauffman.      (Moffat. 
Yard.)     $1.50. 

PORTLAND.   ME. 

1.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

2.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

3.  The  Princess  Virginia.    Williamson.     (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $ijo. 

5.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     (5reen.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Tree  of  Heayen.    Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

1.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     Lawson.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  Graham  of  Clayerhouse.     Madaren.     (Au- 

thors and  Newpaper  Association.)   50c. 

3.  Hilma.    Eldridge.     (Dodd,  Mead.)    $1.50. 

4.  Sampson  Rock  of  Wall  Street.     Le  Fevre. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  Where     the     Trail     Divides.      Lillibridgc. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)    $1.50. 

6.  The     Malefactor.       Oppcnheim.       (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

T  The  Mayor's  Wife.  Green.  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.)    $1.50. 

2?  The  Princess  Virginia.  Williamson.  (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips.)     $1.50. 

3.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

4.  Langford  of  the  Three  Bars.    Boyles.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)     $1.50. 

5.  Sister   Carrie.     Dreiser.      (B.   W.   Dodge.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Jerry,    Junior.      Webster.      (Century    Co.) 

$1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

4.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Running   Water.     Mason.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 
G.  His   Courtship.     Martin.     (McClure,   Phil- 
lips.)   $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

1.  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     Lawson.     (Double- 

day.  Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Second  Generation.     Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Privateers.  Watson.  (Doubleday,Page.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Mystics.    Thurston.     (Harper.)     $1.25. 

6.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  Running   Water.     Mason.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The   Beloved   Vagabond.     Locke.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Training  of  the  Human  Plant.     Bur- 

bank.     (Century  Co.)  60c. 

4.  Hilma.     Eldridge.     (Dodd,  Mead.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Psychic    Riddle.      Funk.       (Funk    & 

Wapnalls.)  $1.00. 

6.  Langford  of  the  Three  Bars.    Boyles.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)    $1.50. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(  Bobbs-Merrill. )     $1 .50. 

2.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Iron  Way.    Carr.     (McClurg.)    $1.50. 

4.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.       (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.50. 

5.  Vancouver's    Discovery    of    Puget    Sound. 

Meany.     (Macmillan.)     $2.50. 

6.  Running  Water.     Mason.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 
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SPOKANE,  WASH. 


1.  The  Square  Man.    Faversham.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Flyers.    McCutcheon,     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25- 

3.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.    (Bobbs- Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs- Merrill.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.00. 

6.  The  Captain  of  the  Kansas.  Tracy,    (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

ST.  FAUL,  MINN. 
1.  New      Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 


3.  The  Tree  of  Heaven.     Cliambcrs.     (Apple 

ton.)    $i..';o, 

4.  The  Great  American  Pie  Co.    Butler.     (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips.)    soc. 
S-  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Liille.    (Cen- 

tttry  Co.)     $100. 
6.  The     Turn     of     the     Bakncc.       VVliitlock. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1,00. 

3.  The  Princess  Virginia.    Williamson.    (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips.)     $1.50. 

4.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggio. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)     $1,25. 

5.  The  Slim  Princess-    Ade.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.25. 
C.  The  Mayors  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.)   I1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

I.   Jfadanie  de   Treymcs.     Wharton.      (Scrib- 

r.)    $l.c 


2.  Chri'^tian  Science.    Twain.   (Harper.)  $1.75. 
L'cnor  Square.    De 
(Dutton.)     $1.50. 


;.  THl-  Lonely  Lady  of  Grosvenor  Square, 


4   Beside  Still  Waters.     Benson.     (Putnam.) 

5.  The  Cruise  of  the  Shining  Light.     Duncan. 

(llnrper.)    $1.50. 

6.  TIk'  Training  of  the  Human  Plant     Bur- 

kiiik.     (Century  Co.)    60c. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

1.  The  Mystics,     Thurston.     (Harper.)     $1.50- 

2.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

3.  The  Flyers,     McCulcheon.     (Dodd.  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The    Turn    of    the    Balance.      Whit  lock. 

(Bobbs-MerrilM     $1,50. 

5.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration,    Little.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1,00. 

6.  Madame  de  Treymcs,     Wharton,     {Scriti- 

ner.)     $1,00, 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

I,  The  Princess  Virginia,    Williamson,    (Mus- 

son  Book  Co,)    $1,25, 
3.  The  Mystics.    Thurston.     (Harper.)    $1,25, 

3.  Phantom  Wires,    Stringer.  (Little,  Brown,) 

$1,50, 

4.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.      Wiggin, 

(Briggs,)     $1,00. 

5.  At  Scotland  Yard.     Richards.     (McLeod  & 

Allen.)    $1.25, 

6.  The  Great  American  Pie  Company.    Butler. 

(Miisson  Book  Co.)    Soc. 


A  book  standing  1st 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 
According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  tix 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

1.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50 136 

2.  New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca.     Wiggin. 

(Hniighlon,  Mifflin.)     $1.25 134 

3.  The  Port  of  Missing  Men.    Nicholson. 

fBobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50 -...  108 

4.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.     Little. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00 ICQ 

5.  The    Princess    Virginia.      Willianuon. 

(McChirc.  Phillips.)     $1.50 88 

6.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.50 66 
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A  Rare 

Bit  of 
Kiplingiana 


We  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the 
other  day  a  very  curious  piece  of  Kip- 

lingiana,  which  is  being 
held  at  a  price  by  its  pres- 
ent possessor.  The  price  is 
a  pretty  steep  one,  but  we 
have  known  more  money 
to  be  paid  for  a  far  less  interesting  col- 
lection. Every  one  is  aware  that  Kipling's 
early  stories  were  published  in  thin  grey 
paper  volumes  by  A.  H.  Wheeler  and 
Company,  at  Allahabad,  in  India,  and 
that  they  were  sold  at  the  railway  stations 
there.  This  was  in  1888.  A  few  years 
later  these  tales  began  to  make  their  way 
to  the  knowledge  of  Englishmen  and 
Americans,  filtering  through  the  press, 
which  copied  them  one  after  the  other, 
until  they  had  attracted  the  eager  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  English-reading  world. 
Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Kipling  began  the 
preparation  of  an  English  edition.  He 
took  the  little  grey-covered  books  and  re- 
vised them  with  his  own  hand,  altering 
words  here  and  there,  changing  the  forms 
of  sentences,  and  expressing  his  opinion 
about  certain  typographical  and  other 
matters  in  marginal  notes,  some  of  which 
suggest  the  barrack-room  in  the  vigour  of 
their  vocabulary.  He  also  wrote  a  poem 
of  some  eight  stanzas,  dedicating  Wee 
Willie  Winkie  to  his  mother.  This  poem 
was  never  published,  though  it  contains 
lines  and  touches  of  sentiment  that  are 
exquisite  in  their  form  as  well  as  in  their 
thought.  The  collection  which  we  saw 
the  other  day  was  made  up  of  five  of  these 
slender  volumes  with  the  revision  in  Kip- 
ling's   own    hand.      They    are    Soldiers 


Three,  "done  into  type  and  edited  byRud- 
yard  Kipling" ;  The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys, 
In  Black  and  White,  Under  the  Deodars, 
and  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  There  is  also 
the  poetical  dedication  to  Mr.  Kipling's 
mother  in  the  original  manuscript.  To 
turn  over  these  little  volumes,  and  remem- 
ber that,  with  their  annotations,  they 
are  absolutely  unique — that  they  are  just 
the  one  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  ever 
been  or  that  ever  will  be,  so  far  as  Kip- 
ling is  concerned— makes  one's  mouth 
fairly  water.  We  understand  that  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  has  paid  the  sum  of 
$17,000  for  an  extra-illustrated  set  of 
Kipling — a  work  which  could  be  readily 
reproduced.  How  valueless  a  thing  like 
that  appears  beside  these  slender  books, 
on  whose  pages  one  can  watch  the  psy- 
chology of  Kipling  in  the  changes  and 
added  touches  which  he  gives  to  these 
original  creations  and  in  the  terse  pro- 
fanity of  his  marginal  notes! 


It  is  being  said  that  the  hero  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  Osbourne's  new  story,  The  Ad- 
vent urer,  which  is  now 
running  serially,  is  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  very 
thinly  disguised.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  Mr. 
Kipling  has  been  used  in  fiction.  He  was 
obviously  the  hero  of  a  book  by  two 
French  authors  that  last  year  received 
a  prize  from  the  Academie  Goncourt. 
This  book,  which  was  entitled  Dingley, 
the  Famous  Author,  showed  its  hero  in 
anything  but  a  favourable  light. 


Kipling  in 
Fiction 
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truth.  Such,  to  be  sure,  is  the  opinitm 
of  a  great  many  others:  but  their  belief 
will  not  be  strengthened  by  anvthing  thsrt 
Professor  Munsterberg  can  say  about  the 
lobes  of  drcharil's  ears.  Here  comes  in 
the  peril.  Already  the  swift  and  orderly 
course  of  criminal  justice  has  been  grie- 
vously impeded  by  hand-writing  experts 
and  insanity  experts  and  chemical  ex- 
perls.  If  to  this  tribe  there  are  now  to 
be  added  psychological  experts,  it  is  not 
likely  any  one  will  ever  be  convicted  of 
anything  or  that  any  important  trial  will 
ever  be-  concluded.  When  it  comes  lo 
passing  on  the  testinionv  of  witnesses  by 
the  methods  of  Lombroso,  most  persons 
will  consider  that  this  sort  of  thing  ,is  • 
going  too  far.  Then  will  come  a  reaction, 
so  that,  after  the  old  English  fashion, 
twelve  good  men  and  true  in  a  jnry  box  I 
anil  a  jndge  who  knows  the  law  and  is 
not  afraid  of  the  lawyers  will  try  cases  on 
the  basis  of  common  sense.  If  this  should 
really  happen,  it  may  be  that,  after  all, 
Professor  Munsterberg 's  somewhat  un- 
dignified excursion  into  the  field  of  crim- 


Psychology  is  being  badly  overworked 
in  these  days.    In  the  sphere  of  education 
it  has  become  ridiculous, 
A  and  in  the  sphere  of  crim- 

New  inal  taw  it  is  now  becom- 

Peril  ingperilous.  This  thought 

is  suggested  by  tiie  ap- 
pearance of  Professor  Hugo  Munster- 
berg as  a  "psychological  expert"  in  the 
Haywood  trial  at  Boise  City.  The  aston- 
ishing testimony  of  Thomas  Hogan  alias 
Harry  Orchard  naturally  made  one  doubt 
whether  such  a  tale  could  possibly  be  true. 
But,  of  course,  the  only  sane  and  sensible 
way  of  testing  its  truth  lay  in  the  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  other  testimony 
given  in  the  trial.  Professor  Munster- 
berg, however,  was  called  in  to  determine 
the  veracity  of  Orchard  by  psychological 
formulas  and  psychopathic  lore.  Had  the 
case  not  been  so  shocking  the  professor's 
methods  would  have  had  a  purely  comic 
aspect.  He  did  not  hear  Orchard  give 
his  testimony.  He  conferred  only  with 
persons  engaged  in  the  prosecution.  He 
saw  the  prisoner  for  only  a  short  time. 
Then  he  went  off  and  wrote  a  sort  of 
horoscopic  screed  to  the  effect  that  Or- 
chard was  undoubtedly  telling  the  exact 
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iiiology  will  not  prove 
Tiiaiely  unprofitable. 


■J  have  been  ulti- 


Doyle 


In   view  of  the   conspicuous   position 
which  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  occu- 
pied for  the  past  fifteen 
r„„,„  years,  the  blunder  which 

the  newspaper  correspon- 
dents made  in  announc- 
ing his  engagement  a  few 
weeks  ago  was  exceedingly  curious.  The 
cable  reports  not  only  spoke  of  the  creator 
of  Sherlock  Holmes  as  a  bachelor,  but 
they  invariably  emphasised  it  as  follows: 
Sir  Conan  vea?  considered  a  confirmed  bach- 
elor, la  whom  Cupid  would  be  ever  a  stranger. 


While  Sir  Conan  is  younger  than  dlher  Sir 
Thumas  Lipton  or  Sir  Thomas  Dewar,  he  has 
iiccn  rated  as  one  of  a  irlo  of  England's  moat 
celebrated   old    bachelors.      He    is    forty-eight 


.As  a  matter  of  fact,  Cnnan  Doyle  had 
been  married  for  a  great  many  years,  one 
of  his  earlier  books  was  dedicated  to  his 
wife,  and  he  has  a  son  and  daughter  who 
are  practically  grown  up.  The  first  Lady 
Doyle  died  about  a  year  ago.  Probably 
the  cause  of  the  blunder  was  that  no  men- 
tion of  his  marriage  is  to  I>e  found  in 
the  account  of  him  in  the  English 
IVho's  IVIio. 
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weighed  down  by  the  array  of  orders 
which  proclaim  their  varied  achieve- 
ments. They  are  content  to  belong  to  the 
Idle  Rich. 


In  a  way  The  Scarlet  Car  is  interesting 
in  showing  the  very  marked  influence  that 
the  two  or  three  years  that  Mr.  Davis  has 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  plays  have 


had  on  his  method  of  writing  fiction. 
This  influence  is  particularly  evident  in 
"The  Jail  Breakers,"  the  first  of  the  three 
tales  which  make  up  the  book.  There  is 
somethini^  about  the  description  of  the 
police  methods  of  Fairport,  where  the 
Scarlet  Car,  returning  to  New  York  from 
New  Haven  the  evening  after  a  football 
game,  is  held  up  for  alleged  speeding, 
that  suggests  more  than  mere  invention. 
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There  is  a  note  of  oiitrag;ecl  feelings  and 
deep- rooted  resentment  tliat  seems  almost 
personal.  PeHiaps  the  author  himself 
has  suffered  indignities  and  loss  of  time 
at  the  hands  of  that  Selectman,  that  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  and  that  Volunteer  Fire 
Department,  and,  like  Winthrop,  has  reg- 
istered awful  vows  of  vengeance.  But 
it  is  in  the  last  of  the  three  tales,  "The 
Kidnappers,"  that  Mr.  Davis  is  at  his 
best.  In  this  story  there  is  a  dash  and 
go  that  is  .somewliat  lacking  in  the  others. 


The    accompanying    piclnre    of    Kate 

Douglas  A\'iggin  and  her  sister,  Nora 
Archibald  Smith,  which  we  present  in 
this  issue,  was  made  in  Edinburgh,  in 
which  city  Mrs.  Kiggs  spends  a  part  of  tlie 
spring  each  year.  Her  sister  fre- 
quently accompanies  her  on  these  trips, 


which  are  often  extended  lo  other  parts 
of  the  British  Isles.  This  year  they  were 
present  at  the  conferring 
Kate  Douglas  of  the  doctor's  degree  on 
Wiggin  and  Mark  Twain  and  the  his- 

G.  M.  Marrin  torical  pageant  at  Ox- 
ford, They  sailed  for 
home  on  July  3d,  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer 
at  Mollis,  Maine,  where  Mrs.  Riggs  has 
a  house,  Quillcote-on-Sacn.  There  they 
will  put  the  finishing  touches  to  two  new 
books.  These  are  Pinafore  Palace,  a 
book  of  rhymes  for  the  nursery,  and 
Magic  Casements,  a  second  fairy  book 
and  a  companion  volume  to  The  Fairy 
Ring,  which  was  issued  last  autumn. 
Miss  Smith  has  also  written  a  juvenile 
entitled  The  Adi'cnturcs  of  a  Doll,  for 
which  Dan  Sayre  Groesbeck  has  made 
the  coloured  illustrations. 
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Other  sisters  in  tiie  literary  world  are 
George  Madden  Martin,  author  of  Emmy 
Lou,  whose  sister,  Eva  Madden,  though 
not  so  well  known,  has  been  writing 
bo<ik-s  for  children  for  many  years.  She 
lives  permanently  at  Florence,  Italy. 
Messrs.  McCKire.  Phillips  and  Company 
will  publish  books  by  both  sisters  in  the 
autumn.  Mrs.  Martin's  new  Imok  will 
be  a  collection  of  the  Letitia  stories, 
which  have  been  running  in  the  .tmcrican 
Magazine,  and  Miss  Madden "s,  an  histori- 
cal story  for  children,  dealing  with  a  little 


girl's  adventures  during  Napoleon's 
Prussian  campaign.  The  beautiful  Queen 

Louisa  of  Prussia  is  the  centra!  figure  in 
the  storv,  which  is  entitled  Two  Royal 
Foes.        .  ^ 

Six  years  ago  we  ventured  on  a  predic- 
tion with  regard  to  Miss  Zona  Gale,  then 
a  ncws|>a|3er  writer  in  New  York,  who 
was  becoming  known  by  her  contribu- 
tions to  the  magazines.  We  find  it  rather 
gratifying  to  turn  back  to  that  prediction. 
Miss  Gale  has  become  one  of  the  most 
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widely  read  of  our  writers  of  short  fic- 
tion.    Last  year  her  first  novel,  Romance 

Island,  was  produced, 
Miss  and    now    a    new    novel, 

Zona  The  Loves  of  Pellcas  and 

Gale  EUirn:  is  at  hand.    The 

noticeable  characteristic 
of  Miss  Gale's  work  is  its  finish,  and  it  is. 
therefore,  rather  surprising  that  when  it 
comes  to  actual  writing  she  is  a  very 
rapid  worker.  Her  facility  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  her  early  newspaper  train- 
ing. Miss  Gale  came  to  New  York  from 
Wisconsin  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
IV  or  Id.  where  she  soon  made  a  reputa- 
tion for  herself  as  one  of  the  best  news- 
paper interviewers  in  the  country.  The 
amount  of  work  which  she  turned  out 
almost  daily  was  astonishing  even  to  vet- 
eran journalists,  and  it  was  known  that 
she  was  able  to  write  in  the  most  difficult 
circumstances — -nn  the  Stock  Exchange, 
in  crowded  trains,  on  ferry-boats — in 
fact,  anywhere.  On  one  occasion  Miss 
Gale  went  to  call  upon  the  editor  of  a 
prominent  magazine,  who  had  requested 
an  article  from  her.  He  was  busy,  and 
unable  to  see  her  for  a  half  hour ;  but  the 


young  author  determined  to  utilise  so  val- 
uable a  period  of  her  busy  day  by  writing 
the  article  while  she  sat  in  the  entry. 
Though  typewriters  were  clicking  all 
around  her  and  telephones  were  buzzing, 
she  managed  to  turn  out  a  two-thousand- 
word  essay,  which  the  editor  has  declared 
is  in  some  respects  the  best  bit  of  work 
she  ever  did. 

*C 

For  the  moment  the  fashion  in  fiction 
seems  to  run  to  the  novel  of  dual  per- 
sonality. Mr.  Gelett  Bur- 
pj^^p  gess.  in  The  White  Cat, 

j^ijgj  recently  exploited  one  of 

the  most  interesting  cases 
on  record  in  the  medical 
works,  and  Miss  Margaret  Woods  pre- 
sents a  fresh  treatment  of  the  same  prob- 
lem in  The  Invader.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  these  books  would  have  existed 
without  the  precedent  medical  studies  of 
such  investigators  as  Dr.  Morton  Prince 
and  Professor  Pierre  Janet ;  and  the  novel- 
ists are,  therefore,  under  a  considerable 
debt  to  these  scientists.  Professor  Janet 
has  just  published  in  this  country  a  book 
entitled  The  Major  Symptoms  of  Hys- 
teria, which  is  based  on  the  lectures  de- 
livered by  him  last  fall  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  As  these  lectures  were 
written  and  delivered  in  English.  Ameri- 
can readers  will  actually  have  them  in 
advance  of  the  author's  own  countrymen. 
Professor  Janet  is  the  foremost  living  in- 
vestigator of  hysteria  and  kindred  diseases 
in  France,  where  these  studies  have  been 
most  diligently  prosecuted.  As  director 
of  the  famous  Laboratory  of  La  Salpe- 
triere.  Professor  Janet  has  had  unrivalled 
opportunities  for  the  observation  of  a 
great  variety  of  cases,  and  his  books  are 
a  storehouse  of  materia!  for  the  novelist 
who  wishes  to  be  in  the  latest  fashion. 
« 
We  no  longer  anthropomorphise  the 
deit>' — at  least  not  openly.  The  man  who 
called  his  sermon  "a 
bird's-eye  view  of  God" 
IS  clearly  an  exception. 
Nor  do  we  invoke  in  neat 
pentameters  the  personi- 
fied emotions,  tastes,  branches  of  learn- 
ing,   scientific    discoveries,    trades    and 


Metaphorical 

Journalism 
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muses.  No  more  of  "All  hail,  oh  Agri- 
culture," or  "Inoculation,  heavenly  maid, 
appear."  But  we  make  up  for  it  with  our 
philosophic  wolves  and  thoughtful  rab- 
bits and  melodramatic  hens — no  mere 
figures  of  rhetoric  and  beast  fable,  either, 
but  certified  of  eye-witnesses,  with  affi- 
davits, mind  you.  that  cock-robin  was 
killed  by  the  sparrow  with  his  little  arrow. 


And  especially  there  is  the  huge  imagery 
of  nations,  so  glib  and  definite,  Germany 
in  a  word,  Italy  in  a  nutshell,  immoral 
France,  stolid  Britain,  types,  tendencies, 
and  signs  of  the  times,  all  dancing  about 
on  the  care-free  pages  of  men  whose  sole 
end  is  to  make  the  best  possible  story  out 
of  the  least  possible  experience,  but  who 
are  ranged  alongside  Mr.   Bryce  or  De 
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Tocqiieville,  as  if  that  sort  of  thing  were 
their  aim.  We  still  forget  that  they  come 
not  to  see  hut  to  invent  us. 


Wc  forget  that  for  literary  pvirposes 
this  is  not  a  country  on  the  map. 
America  is  a  happy  giicssing-gronnd. 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  ihe  Personal 
Equation  and  indnding  many  parallels 
of  literary  latitude.  Its  climate  varies 
with  the  health  of  the  visitor  and  its 
people  have  only  such  characteristics  as 
a  rapid  writer  can  most  effectively  de- 
scribe. It  is.  on  the  whole,  entertainingly 
inhabited,  with  readable  race  traits,  and 
concise,  often  epigrammatic,  national 
ideals.  Differences  are  as  a  rule  unin- 
terestini5  and  non-essential.  The  things 
that  occur  first  to  the  literary  visitor  are 
at  once  the  most  significant  and  the  best 
to  say.  The  main  products  are  nnvcrifi- 
able  conclusions,  which  meet  the  traveller 
on  every  side ;  and.  indeed,  in  sheer  point 
of  size  are  more  impres.sive  than  the  sky- 
scrapers. The  institutions,  though  vary- 
ing with  the  mind's  eye,  are  alike  in  yield- 
ing an  immediate  moral  lesson.  Every- 
where you  see  the  national  pastime- 
matching  with  destiny  for  beers:  every- 
where the  national  tendency  ^declining 
like  the  Roman  Empire,  though  perhaps 
that  fate  may  be  averted  by  the  moral 
soundness  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
American  character,  as  shown  by  two 
typical  gentlemen  in  the  smoking-room 
and  three  significant  magazines.  Growth 
is  wonderful,  including  the  growth  of  the 
writer's  convictions.  The  distances  seem 
incredible.  It  is  six  hours  from  New 
York  to  Washington,  and  Chicago  is  even 
further  from  the  truth  :  and  there  is  room 
in  the  single  State  of  Pennsylvania  for 
several  European  generalities. 


We  have  been  moved  to  these  remarks 
hv  reading  the  accumulated  press  clip- 
pings in  regard  to  Mr,  Wells's  Future 
hi  Jiiierica.  a  most  entertaining  volume, 
and  obviously  belonging  to  this  journal- 
ism of  inverted  pyramids,  but  taken  by 
American  reviewers  qnitc  generally  as  an 
attempt  to  describe  an  actual  country. 
They  found  his  account  "favourable." 
Had  it  been  unfavourable  they  would  no 
doubt  have  hurled  back  the  insult  in  his 


teeth.     The  country  is  still  gallantly  de^ 
fended   in   the   newspapers   against   any  a 
scurrying  foreigner's  literary  note-book.  1 
Apparently    things    have    not    changed 
nmch  since  Kipling  as  a  boy  of  twenty- 
three  brought  down  upon  his  American 
notes  the  vengeance  of  our  stannch  old 
home  guard  in  the  press  or  since  these 
same  sleepless  tutelary  gentlemen  repelled 
the  redoubtable   Max  O'Rell  or  argued 
gravely  with  the  hereditary  proclivities 
of  Paul  Boiirget  and  Professor  Miinster- 
berg.    Meanwhile  most  of  us  continue  to 
read  these  books   for  the  pleasure  they  ' 
afford,  knowing  that  such  truth  as  tliey 
contain  is  there  by  accident.    Who  cares, 
for  example,  whether  Mr.  Wells  is  right    * 
or  wrong?    That  is  not  the  kind  of  qties-  | 
tion  to  ask  that  kind  of  man.     We  like  i 
these  people  for  their  impulsive  ways  and  I 
general  air  of  wildness,     Wc  want  the  | 
fine  swing  of  certainty  and  plenty  of  prej- 
udice and  some  brisk  invective  and  sar- 
casm and  the  first  thoughts  after  the  firsts 
cocktail  and  the  damnation  of  Chicago  ] 
and  a  guess  at  the  Middle  West  and  lots 
of  large  advice  about  abolishing  Congress 
and  suppressing  the  rich  and  intermarry- 
ing with  colored  people  (as  a  solution  of 
the  negro  problem),  and  all  that.     We 
want  the  writer's  own  particular  America.  ' 
the  prolongation  of  his  own  blessed  Brit- 
ish, Gallic,  Teutonic.   Slavic,  bilious  or 
sanguine,  literary  temperament,  a  land  of 
personal  patches  with  vast  areas  of  omis- 
sion,   peopled    mainly    by    himself    and 
quivering  with  his  emotions.    To  the  well-  I 
trained    literary    mind,    phrase-haunted,, 
fiction-rooted,  burning  for  the  picturesque  \ 
and  salient,  what  is  a  country  but  a  good  , 
excuse?     Any  new  land  is  a  fairyland, 
and  things  are  as  they  look  best  in  prinL  i 
To  bother  him  or  our  own  heads  withi^ 
vain  questions  of  verisimilitude  is,  to  s 
the  least,  unsportsmanlike. 


"Yet   it  would  be  churlish  to  deny,"' 
says   an   editorial    writer    for   a    British  \ 
weekly   at   the  end  of  J 
rebuke  of  ; 

novels- 


Amert-J 


British 

Weekliness  ''^'^    t^^^e 

would  be  churlish  to  deni 
that    America    has   prorfl 

duced  great  writers  who  can  hold  thetFl 

own    with    any   European    or    Asiatic," 
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Why  "chiiriish,"  wc  woniler,  am!  to 
whom?  Is  the  couniry.  then,  so  tender 
or  are  British  paragraphers  so  Olympian 
that  the  cruel  words  must  be  withheld  for 
fear  of  crushing?  Would  they  not  be  the 
words  of  a  simple,  harmless,  unknown, 
perspiring  man  with  space  to  fill  and  pos- 
sibly a  printer's  devil  waiting  and  ideas 
hanging  back  ami  no  means  of  making 
sure  of  anything  under  the  sun  and  only 
some  haphazar<l  personal  tastes  and 
private  guesses  to  rely  upon  ?  Why,  then. 
that  Allantean  manner,  as  if  responsible 
to  [he  man  in  the  moon  for  letting  the 
world  slip?  Surely  readers  must  under- 
stand the  situation.  There  is  nothing 
papa!  about  that  well-worn  editorial  chair 
wherein  he  wriggles,  nor  is  he  by  any 
magic  trans  formed  into  an  (ecumenical 
council,  r-o.v  popuH,  enlightened  public 
opinion,  consensus  of  the  learneil,  fourth 
estate,  moral  bulwark,  or  anything  else 
more  representative  or  apostolic  or  nu- 
merous than  a  man  with  a  pen  and  an  ink- 
I>ot.  Nowhere,  it  would  seem,  could  a 
literary  opinion  be  expressed  with  less 
concern  for  the  susceptibilities  of  nations 
than  in  the  unsigned  pages  of  British 
weekly  magazines.  Yet  nowhere  do 
words  imply  a  more  awful  sense  of  their 
own  conseiiuences.  We  presume  a  man 
is  actually  not  committing  his  publishers, 
his  family  and  friends,  his  country's  in- 
stitutions ami  her  flag  any  more  deeply 
by  expressing  an  opinion  in  the  first  part 


of  a  British  weekly  than  in  the  first  part 
of  an  American  monthly  magazine.  Yet 
here  we  are  quite  free  and  unconscionable 
towanl  any  poets  or  prose  writers  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  It  is  not  out  of  kind- 
ness that  wc  spare  French  literattire,  and 
we  would  as  lief  be  churlish  as  not  to  the 
literatures  of  England,  Spain,  Genuany, 
the  age  of  Pericles,  any  country  or  any 
period,  and  may  frankly  tell  them  the 
sweet  or  bitter  truth — we  like  them,  we 
like  iheni  not.  When  we  reprove  a 
country's  literature  that  country  seems  to 
know  by  instinct  that  it  is  not  her  fault. 
Mid-\'ictonan  British  poets,  post-Lincoln 
American  poetasters,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Scandinavians,  whoever  they  may  be,  they 
ask  no  mercy  from  our  powerful  though 
nameless  pen.  .'\re  they  really  in  any 
greater  fear  of  British  weekliness? 


While  the  latest  book  t 
of  automobiling  to  come  tfi  r 

Wanted— 
A  Motor 
Baedeker 


e  subject 
aitcntion. 
Francis  Milloun's  The 
.'lutiimobili.il  Abroad,  is 
excellent  as  a  volume  and 
may  honestly  be  com- 
mended for  the  pleasant 
reading  of  its  text  and  the  attractiveness 
of  its  illustrations,  it  also  serves  to  call  ' 
attention  lo  the  crying  need  of  a  real  prac- 
tical work  on  this  subjecl — in  short,  the 
demand  for  the  Motor  Baedeker.  These 
books  of  impressions  eii  voyage,  usually  J 
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disguised  as  fiction,  containing  fine  de- 
scriptive passages  about  the  beauties  of 
the  French  chateaux  country  or  of  the 
Riviera,  and  ornamented  with  reproduc- 
tions of  allegorical  paintings  of  "Speed" 
and  pretty  camera  snapshots  of  wayside 
inns  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but 
the  average  American  motorist  contem- 
plating a  tour  in  Europe  is  of  a  mind  with 
Mr.  Gradgrind :  he  wants  facts.  He  is 
content  to  know  that  the  routes  nationales 
of  France  are  the  best  roads  in  the  world 
for  motoring  without  being  led  through 
a  chapter  on  their  history  and  method  of 
construction ;  and  while  the  details  of  the 
self-propelled  carriage  invented  by  Cap- 
tain Cugnet  in  the  year  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  something  may  be  vastly  inter- 
esting, he  would  probably  derive  more 
material  benefit  from  two  or  three  pages 
devoted  to  the  business  of  getting  a  car 
through  the  French  or  Italian  custom 
houses.  Time  was,  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  persons  making  the 
grand  tour  prepared  themselves  by  read- 
mg  volumes  of  travels,  rich  in  descriptive 
writing  and  well-chosen  quotations  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  but  ex- 
ceedingly meagre  in  specific  information. 
So  we  may  venture  to  predict  that  the 
motor  guide-books  of  two  or  three  years 
hence  will  be  to  those  which  we  have 
already  seen  as  the  adetiuale  and  compact 
Baedeker  or  Joanne  is  to  the  Landscape 
Annual  of  1830. 


The  recent  death  of  Professor  Alberts 
Harkness  of   Brown  University,  in  his   , 
eighty-fifth  year,  removes   ' 
The  Late  a  well-known  figure  from 

Professor  the   world   of   American 

Harkiiesa  classical   Studies.     Since 

1855  Professor  Harkness 
had  been  associated  with  the  department 
of  Latin  at  Brown,  and  his  text-books 
had  been  known  al!  over  the  land  for  half 
a  century.  His  work,  indeed,  bridged 
over  the  gap  existing  in  this  country  after 
the  old  traditions  of  English  university 
teaching  became  moribimd.  and  the  r 
period,  when  the  influence  of  German 
scholarship  prevailed.  The  Latin  Gram- 
mar which  Professor  Harkness  first  put 
forth  in  1864  gradually  supplanted  the 
excellent  but  obsolete  hook  of  Messrs. 
Andrews  and  Stoddard,  and  held  its  own  J 
through  many  revisions  until  it  was  I 
finally  revised  just  once  too  often — in 
1898 — and  then  began  to  recede  from  use. 
Professor  Harkness  was  not  so  remark- 
able for  originality  of  his  scholarship  as 
for  his  grasp  on  the  practical  side  of  e' 
cation.  His  grammar,  whatever  were  its 
faults,  was  in  its  day  the  best  I^tin  gram- 
mar to  teach  from  that  existed  in  the 
English  language.  It  was  only  when  he 
tried  to  make  it  a  really  scientific  work, 
by  securing  the  co-operation  of  German 
philologists,  such  as  Stolz,  Landgraf 
and  Blase,  that  he  changed  its  character 
and  destroyed  its  especial  usefulness. 
The  history  of  Latin  grammars  in  this 
country  and  the  battles  waged  between 
them  would  really  make  a  very  interest- 
ing "story."  if  it  were  to  be  written  out 
quite  frankly  and  with  full  knowledge. 


Professor   Harkness    was   remarkable  1 
for  the  vigour  and  energy  which  he  re- 
tained   into   his    eighth    decade.     Alert, 
quick-witted,  clear-eyed,  he  was  a  won- 
derful man  of  business ;  and  no  publisher 
ever  got  the  slightest  advantage  of  him  in 
the  numerous  transactions  relating  to  his 
different  books,  and  they  often  expressed  f 
for  his  astuteness  a  somewhat  rueful  ad-  ! 
miration.  His  executive  ability  was  called  I 
into  play  in  many  important  educational 
undertakings.    Thus,  he  helped  to  found  l 
the   American    Philological   Association, 
of  which  he  was  president  in  1875;  and  j 
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falso  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Athens,  of  which  he  served  as 
director  in  1884.  Indeed,  in  every  way,  he 

l.deserved  well  of  the  republic  of  classical 

ft  letters,  and  he  will  be  long  and  gratefully 

I- remembered.  _ 

In  what  purports  to  be  a  discussion  of 
■■"English  style,"   a   writer   for  a  recent 
number    of    the    North 
"^English  .-iinerkan    Revieiv    con- 

cerns himself  chiefly  with 
'  Again  certain  slips  in  Professor 

Barrett  Wendell's  text- 
book on  composition  and  rhetoric.  It 
seems  that  Professor  Wendell  has  ended 


some  sentences  with  "what  not"  and  "and 

so  on"  without  completing  his  thought, 
has  constructed  others  carelessly  and  has 
used  such  expressions  as  "the  matter  In 
hand,"  "the  business  in  hand,"  and  "pitch- 
ing upon  a  word."  Not  for  the  world 
would  we  defend  these  things.  They  are, 
from  a  proof-reader's  point  of  view, 
enormities.  It  is  by  detecting  them  that 
a  certain  class  of  men  gain  a  pleasing 
sense  of  superiority  over  others  who  are 
not  correspondingly  cast  down,  so  the  net 
result  is  an  increase  of  human  happiness. 
They  offer  the  means  of  winning  easy 
verbal  victories  over  writers  who  are 
thought  well  of  to  writers  who  are  not 
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thought  of  al  all,  and  thus  serve  in  a  way 

to  redress  the  ineqiiaUties  of  fonune. 
There  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to  "view 
with  alarni"  the  growing  laxity  in  the  use 
of  our  coinn  on  to  gue  and  to  deplore 
especially  that  i  tl  e  e  days  of  slovenly 
writing  a  n  an  n  s  ch  h  gh  standing  as 
So-and-So  si  ul  1  fall  into  these  gross 
blunders.  Fl  e  bl  Icrs  are  then  pilloried 
in  italics  c  narclel  t  jail  behind  ex- 
clamation po  nts  look  ng  very  guilty  in- 
deed, and  tl  e  ne  vspapers  copy,  and  an 
editorial  wrier  t  pi  tavy  with  sudden 
phraseolog  al  d  gn  t  comments  on  it 
with  splendid  scorn.  Finally,  if  the 
weather  is  warm,  "Typicus"  and  "Philol- 
ogus"  write  letters  ending  either  with 
"Quis  ciiStodi's  cuffaJiet"  or  "Werbtim 
sat,"  and  others  follow,  and  all  concerned 
are  soon  debating  whether  you  can  be  a 
perfect  gentleman  and  end  a  sentence 
with  a  preposition.  It  is  a  scene  of  great 
and  cheerful  activity,  and  no  man  with  his 
heart  in  the  right  place  will  begrudge  the 
participants  any  of  their  self-.saiisf action. 
The  only  question  is  that  of  its  relative 
importance.  _ 

So  far  as  "English  style"  is  concerned, 
the  easily  noted  grammatical  lapses  men- 
tioned by  the  North  American  critic  are 
trifling  compared  to  certain  qualities  in 
his  own  writing  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  grammar  or  rhetoric.  It  is 
astonishing  how  vicious  an  "English 
style"  may  be  without  getting  into  the 
grammatical  police  court.  Without 
breaking  any  formulated  laws,  the  style 
of  this  article  is  extraordinarily  awkward, 
dull  and  pedantic.  The  sentences  will 
parse,  and  that  is  all  they  are  willing  to 
do  for  him.  He  has  no  mastery  of  lan- 
guage, no  ease,  intimacy,  sense  of  forni 
or  of  proportion,  no  ability  to  call  up  an 
image  or  suggest  a  thought ;  nothing,  in 
short,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Mint,  the  Board  of 
Education,  a  Consular  Report,  or  the 
Turveydrop  on  the  New  York  morning 
newspaper  who  took  his  criticism  as  a 
text  for  a  lecture  on  literary  deportment. 
Of  course  all  this  is  no  fault  of  his,  but 
in  the  capricious  region  of  "English  style" 
tiie  personally  blameless  are  often  the 
deepest  damned.  We  forgive  some  men 
sooner  for  breaking  the  law  tlian  others 


for  breaking  the  silence.  Writers  on  liter- 
ary' gentility  are  apt  to  drive  one  into 
saying  "he  hadn't  went"  in  sheer  revolt 
from  their  verbal  priggishness.  Their 
scale  of  values  is  that  of  the  struggler 
who  has  at  last  arrived  in  "our  best 
societv."  They  have  the  pride  of  a  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis  hero  in  his  unerring 
instinct  for  the  right  fork.  Toward  the 
man  who  says  "the  matter  in  band"  they 
feel  as  Ward  McAllister  did  toward  the 
man  with  a  hanil-bag.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  our  carelessness  of  speech,  there 
is  really  no  lack  of  "truly  refined"  writers 
of  this  kind,  and  their  over  emphasis  on 
these  things  is  a  better  measure  of  our 
barbarism,  ,, 

A  propos  of  the  recent  sale  in  London 
of  the  original  manuscript  of  Disraeli's 
speech   in  the    House  of 
B..co™li.Ws      Conmons  on  Ihe  jleath  ot 
Pl.Ei«»n,  •!«  ""!<;■.  f  Wei  ■"St»n, 

an  hnglish  writer  lias 
been  calling  attention  to 
some  of  the  English  statesman's  trans- 
gressions in  the  realm  of  plagiarism. 
Disraeli  was  one  of  the  greatest  plagia- 
rists of  modern  times,  but  he  did  his  liter- 
ary borrowing  in  a  scientific  manner. 
For  example,  it  is  worth  while  comparing 
the  language  of  this  Duke  of  Wellington 
oration  with  the  speech  delivered  in  1829 
in  the  French  senate  by  Thiers  on  the 
death  of  Marshal  St,  Cyr: 


DiSK.\Ei.r 
It  is  lint  tliat  a  great 
general  must  he  an  en- 
gineer, a  geographer, 
learned  in  hliinan  na- 
lure,  adrciit  in  the 
iiianagemenl  of  men ; 
tliat  he  must  be  able  to 
fulfil   the  highest  duty 


r  of  s 


and  then  to  descend  to 
Ihe  liumhiest  office  of 
a  commissary  and  a 
clerk:  hut  he  lias  to 
display  all  the  knowl- 
edge, and  to  exercise 
all  those  duties  at  the 
same  time  and  under 
exlraordinary  circum- 
stances.    ...    To  be 


Thiers 
An  engineer,  a  geog- 
rapher, a   man  of   the 

knowing  men.  an  ad- 
mini  stralnr  in  great 
things,  a  clerk  in  small 
—all  these  things  it  is 
necessary  to  be,  but 
these  are  yet  nothing. 
AH  Ibis  vast  knowl- 
edge must  be  exercised 
on  the  instant  in  the 
midst  of  extraordinary 
.To 


think  in  the  quiet  of 
one's  cabinet,  clearly, 
strongly,  nobly,  this 
undoubtedly  is  great; 
but  to  think  as  clearly, 
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able  lo  think  with  vig-  as   ;ir<)ngly.   as   nobly  sage    which    liad    appeared     fuiir    years 

imr.    with    depth    and  in  the  midst  of  carnage  previous  in  Irving's  Aniials  of  the  Time: 
Hiih   clearness  in    the  and   fire    is   the    most 

recesses  of  ihe  cabinet  perfect  exercise  of  the  DlSRAI-Xl  Ihving 
is  a  great  intellectual  htimau  fucullics.  On  one  morning  the  Under  his  (Hud- 
demonstration;  but  to  great  Clondland  Com-  son's)  direction  the 
think  with  equal  vig-  pany,  of  which  he  was  shareholders  in  the 
our,  clearness  and  chairman,  gave  their  Midland  Company 
depth  amidst  the  noise  approval  of  twenty-six  gave  their  approval  to 
of  bullets  appears  to  bills,  which  he  immedi-  twenty-six  bills,  which 
me  the  loftiest  exercise  atcly  Introduced  into  they  had  presently  in 
and  most  complete  tri-  Parliament.  Next  day  Parliament.  On  the 
umph  tii  the  human  the  Ebor  and  North  following  Monday,  at 
facilities.  Cloud  land  sanctioned  to  o'clock,  the  Vork 
*  six  hills  under  his  ad-  and  North  Midland 
Another  instance.  Compare  a  certain  vice,  and  affirmed  sanctioned  six  bills, 
passage  of  fifit/viiiftf'J.  for  which  Beacons-  deeds  and  agreements  and  affirmed  various 
field  in  1880  received  ilO.OCX),  with  a  pas-  which  affected  all  the  deeds  and  agreements 
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lirintipa!   railway   pro-  affecting      the      Man- 

jofls  ill  Lancashire  and  chestur  and  Leeds  and 

Viirkshiro.     A  quarter  Hull  and    Selby  Coin- 

nf  ;in  hour  later,  just  panics.      FIftcL-n    niiii- 

limi:  ti>  hurry  from  the  utes   laler   he    induced 

meeting     to      another,  the      Newcastle      and 

where   he   was   always  Darlinglon      Company 

.  received  with  rampant  to    approve    of    seven 

enlhu.-^iasni.   Newcastle  hills    and    accoinpany- 

and  the  extreme  North  iiig  agreenietits.  and  at 


accepted  his  dictator-  ten  thirty  look  his  scat 
ship.  During  a  portion  as  controlling  power  at 
of  two  days  he  ob-  the  Board  of  Ihc  New- 
taiiied  the  consent  of  castle  and  Berwick. 
shareholders  to  forty  Uuriiig  a  portion  of 
bills,  involving  an  ex-  two  days  he  obtained 
pendtlure  of  ten  mil-  the  consent  of  share- 
lions,  holders  to  forty  bills, 
involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  iio,ooo,ooo. 


THE   AMERICAN    MILLIONAIRE* 


b  i:   V  f    I 
V      Ik 


E.     It    I  iM-rlaH  needlcHH  ti>  tlraw  llic  rvaili^r's 

■a    «"    kc  tna  y  ut   Mr.   Wells's  »triclurc»   .m 
ji  u  I  n  I  »  enure  in  .iH.fi-ira.  ili^ri™! 


ly  ail  I  Icn  cun 


SHE   niillioiiairc.   or    the 
1  ||    lulli-millionaire,    if    tlic 
J       ^  I    ^  jj  ]  lainer    term    be    inadc- 
T  'I  '  r  >'     |iiate  to  express  his  lofty 
I  f-  edition,  is  the  hero  of 

Icniocratic  America.  lie 
1  as  won  the  allegiance 
tl  imagination  of  the  peo- 
]  I  1 !  b  1  t  s  are  watehed  with  envy, 
1  1l  cr  I  1  w  th  a  faithful  realism  of 
i  cl  -itate  I  e  i  are  thought  unworthy. 
II  IS  1  rly  CXI  "sed  to  the  camera ;  he 
marches  through  life  attended  by  a  body- 
guard of  faithful  re|X)rtcrs.  The  trap- 
phigs  of  his  magnificent,  if  vulgar,  exist- 
ence arc  familiar  to  all  the  readers  of  the 
Sunday  papers.  His  silver  cars  and  mar- 
ble palaces  are  the  wonder  of  a  continent. 
.  If  he  conilescend  to  play  golf,  for  iii- 
staiKC.  it  is  a  national  event.  "The  Rich- 
est M  an  on  l-larth  Drives  from  the  Tec,"  is 
;i  legend  of  enthralling  interest,  not  be- 
cause tile  hero  knows  how  to  drive,  but 
lieeause  lie  is  the  richest  man  on  earth. 
Siinie  time  since  a  thoughtless  head-line 
ilescribcd  a  poor  infant  as  "The  Ten- 
MillLon-Dollar  IJaby,"  and  thus  made  his 
wealth  a  dangerous  incubus  before  he 
was  out  of  Ihe  nursery.  Everywhere  the 
same  lale  is  lohl.  The  dollar  has  a  power 
of  evoking  curiosity  which  neither  val- 
our nor  lofty  station  may  hoast.  Plainly, 
tiien,  the  millionaire  is  not  made  of  com- 

■C<H')"'i8''ti    1907,   bjF   Chai 


nmn  clay.  Licpiid  gold  flows  in  bis  veins. 
His  eyes  are  made  of  precious  jewels.  It 
is  dmibtful  wbetiier  he  can  do  wrong,  if 
by  chance  be  does,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  he  caimot  be  punished.  The  mere 
sight  and  touch  of  him  have  a  virtue  far 
greater  than  that  which  kings  of  old 
claimed  for  themselves.  He  is  at  once 
tiie  ensaniple  and  touchstone  of  modern 
grandeur,  and  if,  like  a  Roman  emperor, 
he  coidd  be  deified,  his  admiring  com- 
])alriots  would  send  him  to  the  skies,  and 
burn  pcqjctual  incense  before  his  tomb. 

Though  all  the  millionaires  of  America 
are  animated  by  the  same  desire — the  col- 
lectioLi  of  dollars — they  regard  their  ines- 
timable privileges  with  very  different 
eyes.  Mr.  Carnegie,  for  instance,  adopts 
a  sentimental  view  of  dollars.  He  falls 
down  in  bumble  worship  before  the 
golden  calf  of  bis  own  making.  He  has 
pompously  formulated  a  gospel  of  wealth. 
He  piously  believes  that  the  millionaire 
is  the  greatest  of  God's  creatures,  the 
eloquent  preacher  of  a  new  evangel.  If 
we  are  to  believe  him,  there  is  a  sacred 
virtue  in  the  ceaseless  accunuilation  of 
riches.  It  is  the  first  article  in  his  creed 
that  the  millionaire  who  stands  still  is 
going  hack,  from  which  it  follows  that 
to  fall  lK.'hind  in  the  idle  conflict  of  bribes 
and  rebates  is  a  cardinal  sin.  A  simple 
man  might  think  that  when  a  manufac- 
turer had  made  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
himself  and  his  family  for  all  time  he 
might,  without  a  criminal  intent,  relax 
his  efforts.  The  simple  man  docs  not 
uii.lerslaud  the  cnlt.  A  millionaire,  op- 
pressed liencatb  a  mountain  of  gold, 
would  deem  it  a  dishonour  to  himself  anil 
his  colleagues  if  he  lost  a  chance  of  add- 
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ing  to  the  weight  and  substance  of  the 
mountain. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  then,  is  inspired  not  by 
the  romance  but  by  the  sentiment  of  gold. 
He  cannot  speak  of  the  enormous  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  human  race  ])y  the 
vast  inequaHties  of  wealth  and  poverty 
without  a  tear.  ^'Millionaires,'*  he  says, 
**can  only  grow  amid  general  prosperity." 
In  other  words,  if  there  be  not  millions  in 
the  country  the  millionaire  cannot  put  his 
hand  upon  them.  That  is  obvious 
enough.  His  second  text  cannot  be  so 
easily  accepted.  ''Their  wealth  is  not 
made,"  he  asserts  doi^matically,  "at  the 
exi)ense  of  their  countrymen."  At  whose 
expense,  then,  is  il  made?  Does  Air. 
Carnegie  vouch  for  the  probity  of  all  his 
colleagues?  Does  he  cover  with  the 
cegis  of  his  gospel  the  magnates  of  the 
vStandard  Oil  Company,  and  that  happy 
firm  which,  with  no  other  advantage  than 
a  service  of  cars,  levies  toll  upon  the  fruit- 
growers of  America?  Was  the  Steel 
Combine  established  without  inflicting 
hardships  upon  less  wealthy  rivals?  An 
answer  to  these  simple  questions  should 
be  given  before  Mr.  Carnegie's  second 
text  be  inscribed  upon  the  walls  of  our 
churches.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  with 
Mr.  Carnegie  that  trusts  obey  "the  law 
of  aggregation."  You  need  not  be  a  So- 
cialist to  \yithhold  your  approval  from 
these  dollar-making  machines  until  you 
know  that  they  were  not  established  upon 
ruin  and  plunder.  Even  if  the  million- 
aire be  the  self-denying  saint  of  modern 
times,  it  is  still  possible  to  pay  too  high  a 
price  for  his  sanctity  and  sacrifice. 

It  is  the  favourite  boast  of  the  senti- 
mental millionaire  that  he  holds  his 
wealth  in  trust  for  humanity;  in  other 
words,  that  he  has  been  chosen  by  an  all- 
wise  Providence  to  be  the  universal  alms- 
giver  of  mankind.  The  arrogance  of  this 
boast  is  unsurpassable.  To  be  rich  is 
within  the  compass  of  any  man  gifted  or 
cursed  with  an  acquisitive  temperament. 
No  one  may  give  to  another  save  in  hum- 
bleness of  spirit.  And  there  is  not  a 
millionaire  in  America  who  does  not 
think  that  he  is  fit  to  perform  a  delicate 
duty  which  has  eluded  the  wise  of  all 
ages.  In  this  matter  Mr.  Carnegie  is  by 
far  the  worst  oflFender.  He  pretends  to 
take  his  "mission"  very  seriously.     He 


does  not  tell  us  who  confided  the  trust  of 
philanthropy  to  him,  but  he  is  very  sure 
that  he  has  been  singled  out  for  special 
service.  It  is  his  modest  pleasure  to  sug- 
gest a  comparison  with  William  Pitt. 
"He  lived  without  ostentation  and  he 
died  poor."  These  are  the  words  which 
Mr.  Carnegie  quotes  with  the  greatest. 
relish.  How  or  where  Mr.  Carnegie  lives 
is  his  own  affair;  and  even  if  he  die 
poor  he  should  remember  that  he  has 
devoted  his  life,  not  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  but  to  the  amassing  of  millions 
which  he  cannot  spend.  It  is  obvious^ 
therefore,  that  the  noble  words  which 
Canning  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Pitt 
can  have  no  meaning  for  him,  and  he 
would  be  wisely  guided  if  he  left  the 
4iames  of  patriots  out  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  choice  of  an  epitaph  is 
easily  explained.  He  is  wont  to  assert, 
without  warrant,  that  *'a  man  who  dies 
rich  dies  disgraced."  He  does  not  tell 
us  how  the  rich  man  shall  escape,  dis- 
grace. Not  even  the  master  of  millions, 
great  and  g(.)od  as  he  is  reputed  to  be, 
knows  when  his  hour  comes.  There  is  a 
foresight  which  even  money  cannot  buy. 
Death  visits  the  golden  palace  of  the  rich 
and  the  hovel  of  the  poor  with  equal  and 
unexpected  foot.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Car- 
negie is  still  distributing  libraries  with 
both  hands  seems  to  suggest  that,  had  he 
been  overtaken  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  he  would  not  have  realised  his 
ideal.  There  is,  indeed,  but  one  method 
by  which  a  rich  man  may  die  poor,  and 
that  is  to  disencumber  himself  of  his 
wealth  the  very  day  that  it  is  acquired. 
And  he  who  is  not  prepared  for  this  sac- 
rifice does  but  waste  his  breath  in  cele- 
brating the  honour  of  a  pauper's  grave. 

As  there  is  no  merit  in  living  rich,  so 
there  is  no  virtue  in  dying  poor.  That  a 
millionaire  should  desert  his  money-bags 
at  his  death  is  not  a  reproach  to  him  if 
they  be  honestly  filled.  He  has  small 
chance  of  emptying  them  while  he  is  on 
the  earth.  But  Mr.  Carnegie  has  a  rea- 
son for  his  aphorism.  He  aspires  to  be  a 
philosopher  as  well  as  a  millionaire,  and 
lie  has  decided  that  a  posthumous  be- 
quest is  of  no  value,  moral  or  material. 
"Men  who  leave  vast  sums,"  says  he, 
*'may  fairly  be  thought  men  who  would 
not  have  left  it  at  all  had  they  been  able* 
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to  take  it  with  them."  On  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this  the  authority  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
is  not  absokite.  Let  the  cobbler  stick  to 
his  last.  The  millionaire,  no  doubt,  is 
more  familiar  with  account  books  than 
with  the  lessons  of  history;  and  the 
record  of  a  thousand  pious  benefactors 
proves  the  worth  of  wise  legacies.  Nor, 
indeed,  need  we  travel  beyond  our  own 
generation  to  find  a  splendid  example  of 
wealth  honourably  bestowed.  The  will 
of  Cecil  Rhodes  remains  a  tribute  to  the 
generosity  and  to  the  imagination  of  a 
great  man,  and  is  enough  of  •itself  to 
brush  aside  the  quibbles  of  Mr.  Carnegie. 
The  sentiment  of  "doing  good"  and  of 
controlling  great  wealth  leads  rapidly  to 
megalomania,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  cannot 
conceal  the  pride  of  omniscience.  He 
sccnis  to  think  that  his  money-bags  give 
him  the  right  to  express  a  definite  opinion 
upon  all  things.  He  has  distributed  so 
many  books  that  perhaps  he  believes  him- 
self master  of  their  contents.  Though  he 
has  not  devoted  himself  to  politics  or  lit- 
erature, he  is  always  prepared  to  advise 
those  who  give  themselves  to  these  diffi- 
cult arts.  He  has  discovered  that  Greek 
and  Latin  are  of  no  more  practical  use 
than  Choctaw — which  is  perfectly  true 
if  the  useless  money-bag  be  our  sunimum 
bonum.  With  the  indisputable  authority 
of  a  man  who  keeps  a  large  balance  at  his 
bank,  he  once  dismissed  the  wars  of  the 
Greeks  as  "petty  and  insignificant  skir- 
mishes between  savages."  Poor  Greeks ! 
They  did  not  pay  their  bills  in  dollars  or 
buy  their  steel  at  Pittsburg.  The  chief 
article  in  his  political  creed  is  that  mon- 
archy is  a  crime.  In  his  opinion,  it  is  a 
dc,q:radation  to  kiss  the  King's  hand. 
*'The  first  man  who  feels  as  he  ought  to 
feel,"  says  Mr.  Carnegie,  "will  either 
smile  when  the  hand  is  extended  at  the 
suggestion  that  he  could  so  demean  him- 
self, and  give  it  a  good  hearty  shake,  or 
knock  his  Royal  Highness  down."  In 
the  same  spirit  of  sturdy  "independence" 
he  urged  the  United  States  some  years 
since  to  tax  the  products  of  Canada,  be- 
cause she  "owes  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
power  founded  upon  monarchical  institu- 
tions." "I  should  use  the  rod,"  says  the 
money-bag.  "not  in  anger,  but  in  love; 
l)ut  I  should  use  it."  Fortunatclv  it  is 
not  his  to  use ;  and  his  opinions  are  only 


memorable  since  the  country  which  he 
insults  with  his  words  is  insulted  also  by 
his  gifts.  We  may  pay  too  high  a  price, 
in  self-esteem,  even  for  the  boon  of  free 
libraries. 

And  with  a  hatred  of  monarchy  Mr. 
Carnegie  combines  a  childlike  faith  in  the 
political  power  of  money.  Though  his 
faith  by  this  should  be  rudely  shaken, 
he  clings  to  it  as  best  he  may.  Time 
was  when  he  wished  to  buy  the  Philip- 
pines, and  present  them,  a  free  gift,  to 
somebody  or  other.  Now  he  thinks  that 
he  may  purchase  the  peace  of  the  world 
for  a  round  sum,  and  sees  not  the  absur- 
dity of  his  offer.  Even  his  poor  attempt 
to  bribe  the  English-speaking  peoples  to 
forget  their  spelling-books  was  a  happy 
failure,  and  he  still  cherishes  an  illusion 
of  omnipotence.  At  the  opening  of  his 
Institute  at  Pittsburg  he  was  bold  enough 
to  declare  that  his  name  would  be  known 
to  future  ages  "like  the  name  of  Har- 
vard." He  might  remember  that  Har- 
vard gave  not  of  his  abundance.  He  be- 
queathed for  the  use  of  scholars  a  schol- 
ar's books  and  a  scholar's  slender  savings, 
and  he  won  a  gracious  immortality.  Mr. 
Carnegie,  in  endowing  education,  is  en- 
dowing that  which  he  has  publicly  con- 
demned. Desiring  to  teach  the  youth  of 
his  country  how  to  become  as  wealthy  as 
himself,  he  poured  contempt  upon  learn- 
ing. He  declared  that  "the  college-made" 
man  had  "little  chance  against  the  boy 
who  swept  the  office."  He  was  to  be 
found,  this  victim  of  an  intellectual  am- 
bition, in  the  salaried  class,  from  which 
the  aspiring  millionaire  is  bidden  to  es- 
cape as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  custom- 
ary methods  of  bluflf  and  bounce.  Why, 
then,  if  Mr.  Carnegie  thinks  so  ill  of  col- 
leges and  universities  does  he  inflict  his 
millions  upon  them?  He  has  known 
"few  young  men  intended  for  business 
who  were  not  injured  by  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation." And  yet  he  has  done  his  best  to 
drive  all  the  youth  of  Scotland  within  the 
gates  of  the  despised  universities,  and  he 
has  forced  upon  his  own  Pittsburg  the 
gift  of  "free  education  in  art,  in  litera- 
ture." Is  it  cynicism  or  vain  inconse- 
(juence?  Cynicism  probably.  The  man 
who,  having  devoted  his  whole  career 
to  the  accumulation  of  superfluous 
wealth,  and  yet  sings  a  paean  in  praise 
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of  iKJVcrty,  is  caj)ablc  of  everything. 
*'Al)oIish  luxury,  if  you  please,"  thus 
lie  rhapsorliscs,  "but  leave  us  the  soil 
upiui  which  alone  the  virtues  and  all  that 
is  precious  in  human  character  grow — 
poverty,  hc^nest  poverty!"  lias  he  shed 
the  virtues,  1  wonder,  or  is  he  a  peculiarly 
sanctified  vessel,  which  can  hold  the 
poison  of  wealth  without  injury? 

( )i  all  millionaires,  Mr.  Carnegie  is  at 
once  the  least  picturesque  and  the  most 
dangenjus.  He  is  the  least  picturesque 
because  he  liarb(jurs  in  his  heart  the  mid- 
dle-class ambition  of  i)hilanthropy.  He 
would  undertake  a  task  for  which  he  is 
manifestly  unlit,  in  the  spirit  of  provin- 
cial culture.  k'(jr  the  same  reason  he  is 
t!ie  most  (kmgerous.  He  is  not  content  to 
s([uan(ler  bis  inunense  wealth  in  race- 
bnrses  and  champagne.  He  employs  it  to 
interfere  with  tlie  lives  of  others.  He 
C(jnfers  benefits  with  a  ready  hand,  which 
are  benefits  only  when  they  are  acquired 
bv  conquest.  Of  a  very  different  kind  is 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson.  He,  too,  is  a 
milli^maire.  He,  too,  has  about  him  all 
the  appurtenances  of  wealth.  His  fur 
coat  is  mythical,  tie  once  paid  $30,000 
ft;r  a  pink.  "He  owns  a  palace  in  Bos- 
ton," says  his  panegyrist,  "filled  with 
works  of  art ;  he  has  a  six-hundred-acre 
farm  in  Cajjc  Cod,  with  seven  miles  of 
fences,  three  hundred  horses,  each  one 
of  whom  he  can  call  by  name ;  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dogs ;  and  a  building  for  train- 
ing his  animals  larger  than  Madison 
Square  Garden."  These  eloquent  lines 
will  j)rove  to  you  more  clearly  than  pages 
of  argument  the  native  heroism  of  the 
man.  He  was  scarce  out  of  his  cradle 
when  he  began  to  amass  vast  sums  of 
money,  and  he  is  now,  after  many  years 
of  adventure,  a  king  upon  Wall  Street. 
He  represents  the  melodrama  of  wealth. 
He  seems  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mysterious  disguises,  secret  letters  and 
masked  faces.  His  famous  contest  with 
Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers,  **the  wonderful 
Rogers,  the  master  among  pirates,  whom 
you  have  to  salute  even  when  he  has  the 
point  of  his  cutlass  at  the  small  of  your 
back  and  you're  walking  the  plank  at  his 
order,"  was  conducted,  on  Mr.  Lawson's 
part,  in  the  s])irited  style  of  the  old  Adel- 
phi.  *'Mr.  Rogers's  eyes  snapped  just 
once,"  we  are  told,  on  a  famous  occa- 


sion; but  Mr.  Lawson  was  not  intimi- 
dated. *T  held  myself  together,"  he 
says  proudly,  "with  closed  hands  and 
clenched  teeth."  Indeed,  these  two  war- 
riors never  met  without  much  snapping^ 
of  eyes  and  closing  of  hands  and  clench- 
ing of  teeth.  Why  they  did  it  all  is  un- 
certain. To  follow  their  operations  is 
impossible  for  an  outsider,  but  Mr.  Law- 
son  always  succeeds  in  convincing  you 
that  on  the  pretence  of  money-making 
he  is  attacking  some  lofty  enterprise.  He 
would  persuade  you  that  he  is  a  knight- 
errant  ^f  purity.  ^'Tremendous  issues" 
are  always  at  stake.  The  heroes  of  Wall 
Street  are  engaged  in  never-ending  **bat- 
tles."  They  are  **fighting"  for  causes, 
the  splendour  of  which  is  not  dimmed  in 
Mr.  Lawson's  lurid  prose.  They  have 
Americanised  the  language  of  ancient 
chivalry,  until  it  fits  the  operations  of 
the  modern  market.  They  talk  of  hon- 
our and  of  "taking  each  other's  word." 
But  of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure — they 
are  always  "on  hand  when  a  new  melon 
is  cut  and  the  juice  runs  out." 

And,  like  the  knights  of  old.  they  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin.  They  make 
nothing,  they  produce  nothhig,  they  in- 
vent nothing.  They  merely  gamble  with 
the  savings  of  others,  and  find  the  busi- 
ness infinitely  profitable.  Yet  they,  too, 
must  cultivate  the  jargon  of  sentiment. 
Though  the  world  is  spared  the  incubus 
of  their  philanthropy,  they  must  pretend, 
in  phrase  at  least,  that  they  are  doing 
good,  and  their  satisfaction  proves  that 
nothing  so  swiftly  and  tranquilly  lulls  the 
conscience  to  sleep  as  the  dollar.  But,  as 
the  actor  of  melodrama  falls  far  below 
the  finished  tragedian,  the  heroes  of  the 
street,  typified  by  Mr.  Lawson,  are  mere 
bunglers  compared  with  the  greatest  mil- 
lionaire on  earth — ^John  D.  Rockefeller. 
We  would  no  more  give  him  the  poor 
title  of  **Mr."  than  we  would  give  it  to 
Shakespeare.  Even  "Rockefeller"  seems 
too  formal  for  his  grandeur.  Plain  **John 
D."  is  better  suited  to  express  the  ad- 
miration of  his  worshippers,  the  general 
fame  that  shines  like  a  halo  about  his 
head.  He  is  1  Mutus  in  human  guise ;  he 
is  Wealth  itself,  essential  and  concrete. 
A  sublime  unselfishness  has  marked  his 
career.  He  is  a  true  artist,  who  pursues 
his  art  for  its  own  sake.     Money  has 
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given  him  nothing.  He  asks  nothing  of 
her.  Yet  he  pursues  her  with  the  same 
devotion  which  a  lover  shows  to  his  mis- 
tress. Like  other  great  men,  Rockefeller 
has  concentrated  all  his  thoughts,  all  his 
energies,  upon  the  single  object  of  his 
desire.  He  has  not  chattered  of  things 
which  he  does  not  understand,  like  Mr. 
Carnegie.  He  has  resolutely  refrained 
from  Mr.  Lawson's  melodramatic  exag- 
geration. Money  has  been  the  god  of  his 
idohtry,  *'Dea  Moncta,  Queen  Money, 
to  whom  he  daily  offers  sacrifice,  which 
steers  his  heart,  hands,  affections — all." 
His  silence  and  his  concentration  give 
him  a  picturesqueness  which  his  rivals 
lack.  He  stands  apart  from  the  human 
race  in  a  chill  and  solitary  grandeur.  He 
seeks  advertisement  as  little  as  he  hank- 
ers after  pleasure.  The  Sunday-school  is 
his  dissipation.  A  subur])an  villa  is  his 
palace.  He  seldom  speaks  to  the  world, 
and  when  he  breaks  his  habit  of  reticence 
it  is  to  utter  an  aphorism,  perfect  in  con- 
cision and  cynicism.  "I  have  ways  of 
making  money  that  you  know  nothing 
of,"  he  once  told  a  colleague,  and  no  one 
will  doubt  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 
"Avoid  all  honorary  posts  that  cost  time*' 
— this  was  one  of  his  earliest  counsels  to 
the  young.  **Pay  a  profit  to  nobody,"  is 
pcrha[)s  his  favourite  maxim.  "Nothing 
is  too  small,  for  small  things  grow,"  is 
another  principle  which  he  formulated  at 
the  outset  of  his  career.  It  is  said  that 
when  he  was  scarce  out  of  his  teens  he 
would  murmur,  with  the  hope  of  almost 
realised  ambition,  "I  am  bound  to  be  rich, 
bound  to  be  rich,  bound  to  be  rich."  He 
imposed  upon  all  those  who  served  him 
the  imperative  duty  of  secrecy.  He  was 
unwilling  that  any  one  should  know  the 
policy  of  the  trust.  "Congress  and  the 
State  legislature  are  after  us,"  he  once 
said.  "You  may  be  subpoenaed.  If  you 
know  nothing  you  can  tell  nothing.  If 
you  know  about  the  business  you  might 
tell  something  which  would  ruin  us." 
The  mere  presence  of  a  stranger  has  al- 
ways been  distasteful  to  him.  The  cus- 
tom of  espionage  has  made  him  suspect 
that  others  are  as  watchful  as  himself. 
He  has  been  described  erroneously  as  a 
master  of  complicated  villainy.  He  is, 
for  evil  or  for  good,  the  most  single- 
minded  man  alive.    He  looks  for  a  profit 


in  all  things.  Even  his  devotion  to  the 
Sunday-school  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest. 
"Put  something  in,"  says  he,  speaking  of 
the  work,  "and  according  as  you  put 
something  in  the  greater  will  be  your 
dividends  of  salvation." 

His  triumphant  capture  of  the  oil  trade 
is  a  twice-told  tale.  All  the  world  knows 
how  he  crushed  his  rivals  by  excluding 
their  wares  from  the  railroads,  which 
gave  him  rebates,  and  then  purchased  for 
a  song  their  depreciated  properties.  At 
every  point  he  won  the  battle.  He  laid 
stealthy  hands  upon  the  pipe-Hnes,  laid 
to  thwart  his  monopoly,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously laid  hands  upon  the  railway  lines. 
He  discovered  no  new  processes,  he  in- 
vented no  new  methods  of  transport.  But 
he  made  the  enterprise  of  others  his  own. 
The  small  refiner  went  the  way  of  the 
small  producer,  and  the  energy  of  those 
who  carried  oil  over  the  mountains 
helped  to  fill  Rockefeller's  pocket.  The 
man  himself  spared  no  one  who  stood  be- 
tween him  and  the  realisation  of  his 
dream.  Friends  and  enemies  went  down 
before  him.  He  ruined  the  widow  and 
orphan  with  the  same  quiet  cheerfulness 
wherewith  he  defeated  the  competitors 
who  had  a  better  chance  to  fight  their 
own  battle.  The  Government  was,  and 
is,  powerless  to  stay  his  advance.  It  has 
instituted  prosecutions.  It  has  passed 
laws  directed  at  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. And  all  is  of  no  avail.  Before 
cross-examining  counsel,  in  the  face  of 
the  court,  Rockefeller  maintains  an  im- 
penetrable silence.  He  admits  nothing. 
He  confesses  nothing.  "We  do  not  talk 
much,"  he  murmurs  sardonically;  "we 
saw  wood."  A  year  ago  it  was  rumoured 
that  he  would  be  arrested  when  he  re- 
turned to  America  from  Europe.  He  is 
still  at  large.  The  body  of  a  multi-mil- 
lionaire is  sacred.  Were  he  not  bald,  it 
might  be  said  with  truth  that  not  a  hair 
of  his  head  would  ever  be  touched. 

He  is  master  of  the  world's  oil,  and  of 
nnich  else  l)esides.  Having  won  the  con- 
trol of  one  market,  he  makes  his  imperial 
hand  felt  in  manv another.  His  boast  that 
"money  talks"  is  abundantly  justified. 
The  power  of  money  in  making  money  is, 
indeed,  the  only  secret  that  the  million- 
aires of  America  discover  for  themselves. 
The  man  who  makes  a  vast  fortune  by 
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the  invention  or  manufacture  of  some- 
thing which  the  people  thinks  it  wants 
may  easily  take  a  pride  in  the  fruit  of  his 
originality.  The  captains  of  American 
industry  can  seldom  boast  this  cause  of 
satisfaction.  It  is  theirs  to  exploit,  not 
to  create.  The  great  day  in  Mr.  Car- 
negie's life  was  that  on  which  "the  mys- 
terious golden  visitor'"  came  to  him  as  a 
dividend  from  another's  toil.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller remembers  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure the  lesson  which  he  learned  as  a  boy, 
"that  he  could  get  as  much  interest  for 
$50,  loaned  at  seven  per  cent.,  as  he  could 
earn  by  digging  potatoes  ten  days,"  The 
lesson  of  Shylock  is  not  profound,  but  its 
mastery  saves  a  world  of  trouble.  Com- 
bined with  a  light  load  of  scruples,  it  will 
fill  the  largest  cofters;  and  it  has  been 
sufficient  to  carry  the  millionaires  of 
America  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame. 

In  other  words,  the  sole  test  of  their 
success  is  not  their  achievement,  but  their 
money-bags.  And  when,  with  cynical 
egoism,  they  have  collected  their  unnum- 
bered dollars,  what  do  they  do  with 
them?  What  pleasures,  what  privileges 
does  their  wealth  procure?  It  is  their 
fond  delusion  that  it  brings  them  power 
— what  power?  To  make  more  money 
and  to  defy  the  laws.  In  England  a 
wealthy  man  aspires  to  found  a  family, 
to  play  his  part  upon  the  stage  of  politics, 
to  serve  his  country  as  best  he  may,  and 
to  prepare  his  sons  for  a  like  honourable 
service.  The  American  millionaire  does 
not  share  this  ambition.  Like  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, he  avoids  "honorary  posts."  If  he 
were  foolish  enough  to  accept  them,  he 
would  not  be  loyal  to  the  single  desire 
of  adding  to  his  store.  Perhaps  we  may 
best  express  his  triumph  in  terms  of 
champagne  and  oysters,  of  marble  halls 
and  hastily  gathered  collections.  But 
even  here  the  satisfaction  is  small.  The 
capacity  of  the  human  throat  is  limited, 
and  collections,  made  by  another  and 
partially  understood,  pall  more  rapidly 
than  orchid-houses  and  racing-stables. 

This,  then,  is  the  tragedv  of  the  Ameri- 
can multi-millionaires,  Thev  are  doomed 
to  carry  about  with  them  a  huge  load  of 
gold  which  they  cannot  disperse.  They 
are  no  wiser  than  ihe  s^vages.  who  hide 
and  hoard  their  little  heaps  of  cowrie- 
shells.     They  might  as  well  have  filled 


their  treasuries  with  flint-stones  or  scraps 
of  iron,  They  muster  their  wealth  merely 
to  become  its  slave.  They  are  rich  not 
because  they  possess  imagination,  but  be- 
cause they  lack  it.  Their  bank-books  are 
the  index  of  their  folly.  They  exclude 
from  their  lives  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living,  that  they  may  acquire  innumerable 
specimens  of  a  precious  metal.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  will  go  out  of  the  world  as 
limited  in  intelligence,  as  uninstructed  in 
mind,  as  he  was  when  he  entered  it.  The 
lessons  of  history  and  literature  are  lost 
upon  him.  The  joys  for  which  wise  men 
strive  have  never  been  his.  He  is  the 
richest  man  on  earth,  and  his  position 
and  influence  are  the  heaviest  indictment 
of  wealth  that  can  be  made.  His  power 
begins  and  ends  at  the  curbstone  of  Wall 
Street.  His  painfully  gathered  millions 
he  must  leave  behind.  Even  the  simple 
solace  of  a  quiet  conscience  is  denied,  to 
the  most  of  millionaires.  Is  there  one  of 
them  who  is  not  haunted  in  hours  of  de- 
pression by  the  memory.of  bloody  strikes, 
of  honest  men  squeezed  out  of  rival 
works  shut  down? 

In  a  kind  of  dread  they  turn  to  philan- 
thropy. They  fling  from  their -chariots 
bundles  of  bank-notes  to  appease  the 
wolves  of  justice.  Universities  grow 
ignobly  rich  upon  their  hush-money. 
They  were  accurately  described  three 
centuries  ago  by  Robert  Burton  as 
"gouty  benefactors,  who,  when  by  fraud 
and  rapine  they  have  extorted  all  their 
lives,  oppressed  whole  provinces,  soci- 
eties, etc.,  give  something  to  pious  uses, 
build  a  satisfactory  alms-house,  school. 
or  bridge,  etc.,  at  their  last  end,  or  before, 
perhaps,  which  is  no  otherwise  than  to 
steal  a  goose  and  stick  down  a  feather, 
rob  a  thousand  to  relieve  ten."  If 
America  were  wise,  she  would  not  accept 
even  the  feather  without  the  closest 
scrutiny.  Money  never  loses  the  scent  of 
its  origin,  and  when  the  very  rich  explain 
how  much  they  ought  to  give  to  their  fel- 
lows, they  should  carry  back  iheir  inquiry 
a  stage  farther.  They  should  tell  us  why 
they  took  so  much,  why  they  suppressed 
the  small  factory,  why  they  intrigued 
with  railways  for  rebates  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others,  why  they  used  their 
wealth  as  an  instrument  of  oppression. 
If  their  explanation  be  not  sufficient,  they 
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should  not  be  permitted  to  unload  their 
gold  upon  a  stricken  country ;  they  should 
not  buy  a  cheap  reputation  for  generosity 
with  money  that  is  not  their  own. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  millionaire  de- 
crees the  punishment  for  his  own  crimes. 
That  is  true  enough,  but  the  esteem  in 
which  America  holds  him  inflicts  a 
wrong  upon  the  whole  community. 
Where  Rockefeller  is  a  hero,  a  false 
standard  of  morals  is  set  up.  For  many 
years  he  has  preached  a  practical  sermon 
upon  the  text :  the  end  justifies  th.e  means. 
How  great  are  the  means!  How  small 
the  end !  He  has  defended  his  harshest 
dealings  on  the  ground  that  '*it  is  busi- 
ness," and  so  doing  has  thrown  a  slur 
upon  the  commerce  of  his  country.  And, 
worse  than  this,  the  wonder  and  curiosity 
which  cling  about  the  dollar  have  created 
a  new  measure  of  life  and  character.  A 
man  is  judged  not  by  his  attainments,  his 


courage,  his  energy,  but  by  his  wealth. 
It  is  a  simple  test,  and  easily  applied.  It 
is  also  the  poorest  encouragement  for  the 
civic  virtues.  In  England  we  help  to 
correct  the  vulgarity  of  wealth  by  the 
distribution  of  titles,  and  a  belter  aid  than 
this  could  not  be  devised.  Though  the 
champions  of  democracy,  who  believe  in 
equality  of  names  as  devoutly  as  in  in- 
equality of  wealth,  deem  this  old-fash- 
ioned artifice  a  shameful  crime,  it  is  not 
without  its  uses.  It  suggests  that  public 
service  is  worth  a  higher  distinction  than 
a  mass  of  money.  And,  titles  apart,  it 
is  happily  not  in  accord  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  life  to  regard  the  rich  man 
and  the  poor  man  as  beings  of  a  diflFerent 
clay  and  a  different  destiny.  We  may 
still  echo  without  hypocrisy  the  words  of 
Ben  Jonson,  "Money  never  made  any 
man  rich,  but  his  mind." 

Charles  IVhibley. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

WHICH   DKALS   CHIEFLY   WITH 

MR.  Ranald's  opinions 

PON  a  time  of  wild  ela- 
tion,    when    her    blood, 
thought,  and  senses  were 
swirling   together   down 
a  mill-race,  Moth  inter- 
vened,   the     bright-eyed 
and  intelligent  Moth,  to 
see  if  she  were  stirring  and  would  ride. 
It  was  eight  o'clock. 
'*God  bless  me,  miss  I" 
She    took    everything    literally    now. 
'*Yes,  yes,  oh,  Moth,  he  has  blessed  me." 
Moth  was  alert  in  a  moment.    "It's  to 
be  hoped  so,  indeed,  miss,  though  as  a 
humble  Christian  I  say  it.    Little  enough 
we  know  of  such  things,  save  and  except 
that  women  have  the  worst  in  the  long 
run  of  it.    Your  pardon,  miss,  but  who- 
ever have  dressed  you  this  morning?" 


"I  dressed  myself — as  you  see." 

"See!  I  could  have  seen  it  blindfold, 
miss,  if  you  will  excuse  the  liberty.  Your 
hair!     Miss  Hermia,  will  you  ride?" 

"Certainly,  I  shall  ride.  But  I  should 
like  "some  tea  first,  if  you  please.  I  am 
thirsty." 

She  was  fed,  she  was  dressed,  and  she 
rode  out,  her  man  behind  her,  into  the 
blue  and  gold,  the  mist,  the  glory  and 
tender  promise  of  London  April.  It  all 
seemed  personal  to  her,  she  took  it  as  a 
message,  as  an  augury,  the  foolish  child. 
Entering  the  park,  she  spurred  her  horse 
and  galloped  to  her  heart's  content. 
Faster  than  four  hoofs  flew  her  high 
thoughts. 

Tom  Rodono,  who,  for  her  sake,  for- 
swore late  hours  and  got  himself  into  the 
saddle  betimes  that  he  might  see  and  per- 
haps speak  with  her,  watched  her  fly  past 
him,  veil  and  hair  streaming  like  pennons 
behind  her.    A  nymph  of  the  chase !    He 
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was  wrongf.  She  was  a  nymph  in  chase, 
an  nnharbonred  deer. 

She  passed  him  more  slowly  the  sec- 
ond time  roimd,  saw  him,  and  reined  up. 
Friends  with  all  the  world,  she  felt  es- 
pecially tender  toward  him.  "What 
demon  possesses  you  this  mornin,<^?''  he 
asked  her.  "You  ride  like  a  creature  of 
the  storm.'' 

She  felt  that  she  must  hold  herself  in 
check,  lest  she  blaze  her  secret  to  the 
world.  **T  suppose  it  is  that  T  am  very 
well.  At  least,  T  have  blown  away  the 
memories  of  last  ni^ht." 

"A  ^reat  ])arty!  All  the  Whii:;-  world 
and  all  its  wives." 

**Ts  there  a  Whi^  world?  I  had  for- 
g;ottQn  it." 

''Tliere  are  more  worlds  in  this  old 
^lobe  than  you  know  of,  youni^  lady.*' 

She  km<^lied.  *'!  su])pose  so.  Yes — T 
am  sure  there  arc."  She  tlien  found  that 
she  had  been  dealini:^  with  a  world  whose 
inhal)itanls  were  reduced  to  two. 

They  spoke  of  Sir  Francis,  capitulated 
and  in  tlie  Tower.  What  was  to  come 
next?  There  was  to  be  a  j:::reat  West- 
minster meetinpf — would  she  care  to  ^o? 
I>ob  Ranald  was  to  speak — "and  your 
man,  Vernour."  Her  man,  Vernour! 
She  could  have  laughed  aloud.  Of 
course  slie  would  ^n — of  course  .she  nuist. 

*Tt  could  be  easily  arranged,"  says 
Tom.  "Grizel  will  take  you,  and  Fll  be  in 
charge.  You  shall  dine  in  Clarp^es  Street, 
and  we'll  make  a  party." 

She  rode  home  to  breakfast — to  find 
her  flowers,  but  no  letter,  no  further  sign. 
It  was  clear  that  she  was  to  wait,  say 
nothing,  do  nothing.  Her  first  impulse 
had  been  to  give  battle  to  her  grand- 
mother; but  she  sup])osc(l  now  that  he 
intended  to  do  that  himself. 

Reaction  followed  hard  upon  her 
crowning  hour;  she  became  restless  and 
miserable,  not  that  she  doubted  him  for 
a  moment,  but  that  her  powers  of  endur- 
ance should  be  so  frail,  that  her  desire 
of  sight,  speech,  and  touch  should  be  so 
overmastering,  that  her  violets  should  be 
no  comfort  to  her — these  things  fright- 
ened her.  She  felt  lonelv — like  Ariadne, 
whom  the  god  Bacchus  had  loved  for  one 
burning  hour  and  then  forsaken.  She 
felt  a  traitor  to  what  had  been  loveliest 


in  her  love — her  happiness  in  the  un- 
known lover,  who  was  hidden  in  the 
woody  fragrance  of  violets.  Like  Psyche, 
she  had  sought  to  see  his  face,  and  like 
Kros  he  had  shone  upon  her  once  and 
now  was  gone. 

She  knew  not  what  to  do,  in  whom 
to  confide.  She  went  half-way  to  Brook 
Street  to  see  his  mother,  but  found  her 
resolution  fail  her,  lest  he  should  be  there. 
Some  grain  of  ])ride  left  in  her — which 
she  felt  to  1  c  her  shame,  but  could  not  ig- 
nore— bade  her  believe  that  she  would 
sooner  die  than  seek  him  anywhere. 
Under  these  circumstances  she  found  her 
drill-routine  of  dinners,  assemblies,  routs, 
and  balls  iuis])eakably  flat,  until  by  chance 
she  met  IVlr.  Robert  Ranald  and  learned 
that  he  would  talk  of  his  own  accord  of 
Vernour.  A]>art  from  this  ])leasing  trait, 
she  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  he 
was  worth  listening  to  for  his  own  sake; 
and  she  was  a  little  shocked  with  herself 
to  find  that  she  could  be  interested  in 
politics — in  the  fight  at  long  odds  which 
all  whom  she  had  ever  loved  had  been 
waging  for  so  long  as  she  could  remem- 
ber. Tt  savoured  to  her  of  disloyalty  that 
she  could  care  for  anything  in  the  world 
besides  WTuour.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Ra- 
nald, or  Captain  Ranald,  as  he  actually 
was,  a])proved  himself  to  her  sympathies 
as  well  as  her  understanding. 

Tie  was  in  great  spirits,  as  always  when 
fighting  uphill ;  he  smiled  awry,  wrinkled 
his  forehead,  chuckled,  rubbed  his  hands 
together.  He  had  a  burnt  brown  sea- 
man's face;  his  skin  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  strained  taut  with  kevs — ^like  a  drum 
— and  had  cracked  and  slightly  blistered 
at  the  bones.  He  was  very  lean  and  very 
big  boned,  but  exceedingly  healthy. 

He  spoke  of  Vernour,  calling  him,  as 
Rodono  had,  "your  man,  Vernour."  He 
thought  he  would  go  far.  "He's  got  fire 
in  reserve ;  he  banks  it.  T  think  that  he 
does  you  credit,  and  may  do  you  more. 
I  suppose  you  see  nothing  of  him?"  She 
admitted,  not  much.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"it  so  happens  that  IVe  seen  a  fairish 
deal.  He's  young — T  dare  say  that  he 
might  be  six-and-twcnty — ^but  he's 
capable,  and  his  father  is  well  off;  so  the 
young  man  has  his  freedom ;  he's  a  free- 
holder of  Westminster,  one  of  my  'lambs.' 
The  fact  is  that  he  behaved  very  well 
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indeed  in  that  business  of  your  ^rand- 
niother*s — monstrous  bit  of  tyranny  that 
was,  saving  her  presence.  Before  I  knew 
von — before  I  had  that  honour  of  meet- 
ing you  at  l>urdett*s — Cobl)ett  told  me 
something  of  the  case,  and  made  my 
blcx)d  boil.  T  don't  mind  telling  you  now. 
Well,  T  was  in  more  than  two  minds  to 
raise  a  debate  in  the  House  about  that 
affnir;  I  suspected  the  very  mischief  was 
in  it — Carlton  House,  York  House,  God 
knows  what  house.  Windmills,  my  dear 
Miss  Chambre — infernal  things  they  are! 
Your  man  came  to  see  me  and  to  beg  me 
not  to  move.  He  made  me  some  mystery, 
mentioning  no  names,  mind  you — said 
that  ample  amends  had  been  done — not 
money,  not  a  horse,  not  custom — far 
greater  honour  had  been  done  him  than 
that ;  he  had  received  a  gift  beyond  price, 
incalculable,  ct  cetera.  T  confess,  I  didn't 
know  what  the  young  man  meant,  but  I 
do  now.  You  made  a  man  of  him.  Miss 
Chambre,  and  now  he  acts  like  a  man. 
He*s  going  to  speak  at  our  meeting — 
you'll  hear  him.  He's  educated  himself 
— he's  rough — but  he  has  the  soul  of  a 
gentleman — God  bless  me!  what  am  I 
talking  about? — he  has  the  soul  of  a 
man."  She  was  all  in  a  glow ;  tears 
brimmed  her  eyes. 

"The  soul  of  a  man  speaks,"  was  all 
that  she  could  trust  herself  to  say.  He 
])ut  up  his  hand. 

''Don't  flatter  me.  I'm  a  lunatic.  My 
name  is  IV)!)  Quixote." 

"That  was  the  name  of  a  man  and  a 
gentleman,"  said  she. 

"Yes,  well  remember  that.  And  mind 
you  this :  it's  the  fools  who  do  the  work 
of  the  world  and  the  wise  who  profit  by  it. 
So  vou  mav  choose." 

She  looked  serious  and  most  beautiful. 
1  Fe  observed  her  eyes  and  thought  he  had 
never  seen  any  more  wonderful  grey 
light.  She  was  like  the  Sibyl,  new  from 
commerce  with  the  divine. 

"I  think  I  have  chosen.  I  know  that 
I  have." 

He  smiled.    "You  join  our  company?" 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "I  shall  he  called  a 
fool,  most  certainly.' 


tf 


She  was  to  accompany  the  Clarges 
Street  party  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
meeting ;  she  was  to  dine  and  sleep  there. 


Lady  Morfa  had  no  care  for  the  opinion 
of  Westminster  freeholders  in  any  event, 
and  her  only  sti])ulation  was  that  Sir 
George  Coigne  should  accompany  the 
ladies.  So  he  was  to  be  included.  An- 
other person  who  intended  to  be  present 
was  Mr.  Aloysius  Banks,  who  had  be- 
come of  late  very  much  the  servant  of 
Caryll  House.  Lady  Morfa,  finding  him 
useful,  had  permitted  him  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  jackal,  and  listened  to  him  with 
a  mixed  air  of  amusement  and  contempt, 
which  she  did  not  attempt  to  conceal. 
When  he  told  her  that  he  thought  it  his 
business  to  be  there,  she  replied  that  she 
thought  so  too.  "You  are  a  philosopher, 
my  good  sir,"  she  said,  "and  can  only 
formulate  wisdom  out  of  the  ravages  of 
follv.  Go  by  all  means,  and  observe 
fools." 

"Did  your  ladyship  chance  to  hear," 
said  Mr.  Banks,  "that  the  young  man, 
Vernour,  was  to  be  one  of  the  speakers  ?" 

Her  ladyship  had  not  heard  that,  and 
was  not  sure  that  she  remembered  his 
name.    So,  at  least,  she  said. 

Mr.  Banks  enlarged  upon  Vernour.  A 
young  man  of  extreme  opinions  and  dan- 
gerous license.  The  Government  had  him 
in  mind.  He  had  been  befriended,  he 
said,  by  persons  of  consequence — ^by  Lord 
Sandgatc,  Captain  Ranald,  Sir  Francis, 
and  others  of  even  greater  rank.  He 
went  no  further,  because  he  saw  that  her 
ladyship  was  now  perfectly  aware  of  what 
he  was  saying ;  but  he  added  that,  in  his 
own  opinion,  it  was  the  business  of  all 
those  whose  ability  to  serve  the  State  was 
the  sole  measure  of  their  right  to  do  so — 
of  those  who,  like  himself,  pretended  to 
no  natural  right — it  was  their  business, 
he  had  been  saying,  to  report  scrupulously 
upon  any  symptom  of  irregularity  in  those 
wise  provisions  wdiich,  etc.,  etc.  T  have 
followed  him  further  than  his  patroness 
already,  and  shall  cut  him  short  by  her 
assistance. 

"You  mean,"  said  Lady  Morfa,  "that 
you  are  going  to  take  notes  of  what  this 
young  man  says?" 

"I  conceive  my  duty  to  be  so,  madam, 
unless  your  ladyship — "  He  paused, 
expectant. 

"My  dear  man,"  said  her  ladyship, 
"what  do  you  suppose  your  conceptions 
have  to  do  with  me?" 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

WHICH  REPORTS  A  WESTMINSTER  MEETING 

They  arrived  early,  and  sat  in  the  front 
row  (jf  the  i^allery,  six  ladies  all  in  black, 
with  hoods  and  veils,  and  since  Sir 
(ieorp^e  at  the  last  moment  had  cried  oflF, 
only  Tom  Rorlono  to  mount  guard  over 
them.  Miss  Chambre  recalled  to  mind 
Lady  Mary  Wortley's  description  of  a 
harem  at  the  mosque.  In  course  of  time 
the  veils  were  put  back,  but  until  that  was 
(lone  the  one  spot  of  lij:!:ht  furnished  by 
the  bevy  was  a  knot  of  white  violets 
which  one  of  them  wore  at  the  breast, 
and  would  not  have  covered  for  all  the 
world.  They  chattered  and  laughed 
among  themselves,  these  fine,  adventur- 
ous and  calm-eyed  ladies;  watched  the 
arrivals  and  (juizzcd  them,  saw  that  Lord 
Rodono  was  luicomfortable,  and  spared 
him  n()thing.  Mrs.  Western  vowed  she 
would  wave  her  handkerchief  to  the  first 
man  who  named  the  Princess  of  Wales ; 
and  presently  Vernour  was  mentioned 
and  provoked  curiosity.  Everybody 
knew  him  and  his  tale ;  Hermia  was 
begged  to  point  him  out.  He  was  to 
speak?  Then  he  would  be  on  the  plat- 
form and  they  could  all  see  him.  Was  he 
really  like  the  mnn  in  that  horrible  print? 
If  so,  he  must  be  handsome.  Lady  Mendip 
thought.  TTermia,  very  composed  out- 
wardly, took  all  this  with  great  simplicity. 
As  for  Lord  Rodono,  he  prepared  him- 
self for  the  worst.  Here  he  was  with  six 
handsome  and  fearless  ladies  on  his 
hands,  and  an  almost  certain  rumpus. 
He  had  seen  but  said  nothing  of  certain 
Government  men  dotted  about  the  hall — 
one  of  whom  he  knew  was  in  receipt  of 
pay.  It  was  Hermia  herself  who  saw  and 
called  attention  to  Mr.  Aloysius  Ranks, 
whose  checked  muffler  up  to  his  chin 
made  him  a  conspicuous  object.  Mean- 
time the  room  was  filling  fast. 

The  leaders  were  on  the  hustings,  the 
led  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  a  tense  and 
fervent  assembly.  Rodono,  who  knew 
men,  saw  that  there  was  hardly  anybody 
present  who  did  not  in  his  own  way  show 
himself  braced  for  a  tussle.  There  was 
much  variety:  it  was  what  you  would 
call  a  representative  gathering.  Blue- 
coated,  nankeen-breeched,  prosperous 
traders  leaned  both  hands  solidly  upon 


their  walking-sticks,  and  chatted  after 
their  way — a  few  words  snapped  out  at 
a  time,  a  whisper  behind  the  hand,  re- 
ceived with  a  nod.  Sharp-faced  men  in 
black  smalls,  with  neat  black  legs  and 
neater  shoes,  proved  brisker;  they  were 
full  of  jokes  and  of  relish  for  jokes: 
lawyers  from  the  Hall,  attorneys  from 
Abingdon  Street  were  these.  They  ex- 
changed snufT-boxes,  capped  each  other's 
puns,  passed  them  on  with  nudges,  and 
knew  everybody  worth  knowing.  Water- 
men filled  a  double  row,  red-faced  and 
observant.  It  w-as  one  of  them  who  called 
for  three  cheers  for  the  ladies  when  our 
friends  appeared,  and  led  them,  with  one 
cheer  more  for  the  handsomest.  Behind 
them,  closer  packed,  was  a  rougher  sort — 
frieze-coated  orlong-waistcoated  men  in 
woollen  stockings  and  highlows,  who  all 
kept  heavy  sticks  between  their  knees,  and 
had  lowering  brows  and  dogs*  restless 
eyes.  These  were  of  the  famous  West- 
minster pack — chairmen,  hackney-coach- 
men, stable  hands,  potmen,  tinkers, 
costers,  night-]X)rters.  They  could  be 
trusted  to  (lo  anything,  from  chairing  a 
candidate  to  breaking  a  Minister's  win- 
dows, as  they  might  be  moved.  They 
had  many  names :  had  been  *'Wilkes  and 
Liberty  men/'  ''Fox's  men,"  and  now 
they  were  Rurdett's  men  and  Ranald's. 
One  might  be  sorry  for  the  Government 
spy  whose  head  came  within  range  of 
their  blackthorns. 

Hermia  saw  Vernour  come  in  pres- 
ently and  make  a  way  to  the  middle  of 
the  hall.  He  had  a  fine,  leisurely  way  of 
pushing  through  a  crowd,  kept  his  head 
high  and  his  shoulders  very  square,  and 
leaned  a  little  forward  so  that  his  weight 
might  tell.  She  saw  him  the  moment  he 
entered,  and  hardly  took  her  eyes  off  him 
again,  but  could  not  be  sure  whether  he 
had  discovered  her  presence  or  not.  One 
of  the  strongest  attractions  he  had  for 
her  was  his  seeming  power  of  fittmg  her 
into  a  scheme  of  many  things  which  all 
seemed  equally  important;  so  that  she 
could  never  say  that  she  was  more  to  him 
than  other  interests.  She  was  certain 
just  now,  for  instance,  that  had  she  stood 
immediately  before  him  and  said,  "I  am 
here,"  he  would  have  greeted  her  with 
ceremony,  asked  how  she  did,  and  have 
turned  then  to  the  real  business  of  his 
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evening.  And  the  odd  thing  is  that  she 
loved  him  the  better  and  admired  him  the 
more  for  this  shared  throne  which  he 
accorded  her. 

He  stood  easily  in  his  place,  taking  off 
his  scarf  and  caped  coat,  and  nodded  here 
and  there  to  ^n  acquaintance.    With  one 
or  two  he  shook  hands,  but  only  when  the 
salutation  was  thrust  upon  him ;  he  never 
volunteered  it.     She  saw  a  little  black- 
browed  man  lean  over  from  the  lawyers' 
row  and  hold  his  hand  out,  and  that  Ver- 
non r  added  an  inclination  of  the  head 
as  he  took  it.    With  others  he  was  less 
concerned.  The  frieze  coats  had  thumped 
with  their  sticks  when  he  passed  them, 
and  Mr.  Aloysius  Banks  stood  up  to  have 
a  good  look  at  him.     He  was  certainly 
considered   at  the   Crown   and  Anchor. 
.    Captain  Ranald,  who  had  received  a 
storm  of  cheering  on  his  entry,  came  off 
the  hustings  to  speak  to  Vernour.     The 
young  man  rose  at  his  approach,  bowed, 
and  stood  deferentially  listening  to  what 
was  told  him.     He  plainly  demurred  to 
some  part  of  his  instructions,  and  argued 
the    difficulty    with   a    calm    persistence 
which    got    him    his    way.      She    who 
watched  him  so  keenly  was  struck  by  the 
contrast  between  this  pair,  and,  as  you 
may  guess,  gave  him  the  honours.    The 
peer's  son  w^as  all  fire  and  vivacity,  full 
of  action  of  the  hands  and  play  of  feature ; 
the  other  held  himself  in  reserve,  and  was 
stiff.  When  he  spoke  he  used  no  gestures. 
He  seemed  to  be  bending  to  an  inferior; 
and  she  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  he  got 
his  way. 

So  it  was  with  the  speeches  which 
followed :  she  could  criticise  Ranald, 
and  found  plenty  of  fault  with  him. 
He  disappointed  her,  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause she  knew  of  what  stuff  he  was ;  she 
had  hoped  that  he  would  be  as  direct  on 
the  platform  as  he  had  been  at  the  din- 
ner-table; that  he  would  be  trenchant, 
and  deal  his  strokes  with  the  gallantry 
which  he  certainly  possessed.  She  had 
to  own  him  stilted  and  ornate  while  he 
was  handling  what  was  really  to  the 
point,  and  only  himself  when  he  came, 
as  Rodono  said  he  was  bound  to  come,  to 
the  navy  and  the  supply  of  seamen.  He 
was  cogent,  weighty,  and  impressive ;  but 
he  roused  no  more  enthusiasm  at  the 
close  than  he  had  at  the  beginning  of  his 


speech — and  to  do  so  is  to  fail.  The  truth, 
I  suspect,  is  that  the  two  sorts  of  men 
who  are  natural  on  a  platform  are  the 
deeply  modest  man,  who  dares  be  noth- 
ing less,  and  the  deeply  conceited  man, 
who  cares  not  to  be  anything  more.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  are  all  the  va- 
rieties of  human  capacity.  This  gallant 
gentleman  respected  his  hearers  and  his 
cause  and,  without  over-valuation,  re- 
spected himself ;  but  he  clung  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  oratory  as  to  a  good  coat  for 
Sundays.  Probably  he  would  as  soon 
have  appeared  on  the  quarter-deck  of  his 
ship  without  uniform  as  have  addressed 
the  Westminster  electors  in  anything 
short  of  the  periods  of  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Wardle  succeeded  him,  Mr.  Gwil- 
lym  Wardle,  famous  friend  of  Mrs. 
Clark,  who  had  no  rhetorical  scruples,  and 
hesitated  not  to  talk  of  rotten  boroughs, 
place-men,  royal  pensioners,  and  the  like. 
He  it  was  who  earned  the  promised  hand- 
kerchief, for  he  spoke  with  faltering  voice 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  as  of  a  lady  "as 
beautiful  as  she  was  unhappy,  and  as 
unhappy  as  she  was  royal,"  and  raised  a 
roar  of  agreement.  Mr.  Wardle,  in  fact, 
succeeded  in  what  he  had  intended.  He 
made  the  auditory  mischievous  when  he 
gave  them  an  inkling  of  their  power. 
"Ay,  gentlemen,"  he  cried,  "shout  for 
that  poor  lady!  And  I  would  that  the 
thunder  of  your  resentment  could  be 
heard  across  the  way,  and  further  yet — 
across  the  pnrk,  gentlemen — as  one  of 
these  days  it  will  be  heard.  And  then, 
gentlemen,  and  then — God  help  'em!" 
None  of  this  was  very  wise  talk;  but  it 
was  exciting  enough.  By  the  time  Ver- 
nour rose  for  his  turn  it  was  plain  that 
mischief  was  afloat. 

He  stood  up  in  his  place  and  held  his 
head  high ;  and  the  gesture  contributed 
not  a  little  to  an  effect  which  to  one  at 
least  of  his  audience  was  overwhelming. 
It  is  not  often  that  one's  preconception  of 
character  is  borne  out  by  evidence  so 
various  as  outward  bearing  and  audible 
speech  may  be.  But  Vernour  seemed — 
proved  himself — to  Miss  Chambre  to  be 
all  of  a  piece.  She  had  built  him  up  from 
a  moment's  glimpse  of  his  .stiff  head  and 
hot  eyes ;  she  had  pictured  him  then  as  a 
man  of  destiny.  Nothing  she  had  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  him  had  detracted  from 
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tlial  iniaj^c.     In  his  own  house — with  the 
stuff  of  his  l)UsiiR'ss  ab(nit  him — he  had 
never  cr^mproinised  ;  in  tlie  ^irden  <rf  her 
f^reat  house  it  had  been  she  who  had  ^one 
to  him,  and  he  wh(;  had  waited  for  her 
to  enme ;  and  nrnv,  lastly,  here,  he  spoke 
to  the  i)er>];lc  as  to  her  in  the  j^anlen,  in 
a  manner  assuredly  innate.   lie  was  (piii-t, 
plain,  suceinct.  with  nuich  in  reserve.   He 
had  all  the  ifft-ct  of  meaninj^^  more  than 
he   said — which   in   oratory   is  the   s^reat 
effect;  and  he  seemed  to  he  in  a  position 
to  threaten  and  to  have  certain  knowled«.!^e 
which   would   make  threats   ^rHj(\.     I'he 
thrilliuf^    unrlercurrent    of    i)ersonal    tri- 
umi)li — she  may  have  fancied  that.  .    .    . 
**I  myself  have  felt  the  hand  of  tyranny 
on  my  neck,  I  myself  have  been  ])ushe<l 
uito  the  mire — but  by  the  jj^race  (jf  Ciod 
I  am  here  to  tell  vou  so.     If  there  is  anv- 
thinj^    harder   to    bear   than    undeserved 
shame,  1  know  not  what  it  may  be.     It 
makes  men  mad,  it  makes  them  as  wicked 
as   their  oj)pressors — and   so  the  devil's 
work  JACK'S  on.  .    .    .   What  sustained  me, 
lifted  me  up  from  the  pit  of  de^^i^radation 
where  I  was  soused,  is  to  you  no  matter, 
thouj^h  to  me  it  is  all  the  world;  but  in 
kind  the  same  solace  is   with  that  u^re-it 
man  whom  the  tyrants  of  ]Mi<i^land  think- 
to  have  drowned.  They  have  not  drowned 
him,    for  you  are  h(*ldin^  u])  his  head. 
They  are  here,  listenini;"  to  you  and  me. 
Thev  dare  us  to  save  C)iu'  hero's  life  .   .   . 
let  them  dare,  but  if  they  are  wise  they 
will  stop  in  time.   ..."     'J'he  audience 
was    stirred    with    this    j)iece    of    news; 
heads   turned  curiously ;  men   looked  at 
their   neij.,dil)ours ;  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hall    somebody    cried    out,    "Damn    the 
s])ies ! 

W'rnoiu"  ended  with  a  device  which  he 
may  perhaps  have  i^ot  out  of  the  T-atin 
Syntax.  "The  people  is  enr)rmously  pa- 
tient—we may  pride  ourselves  on  that — 
and  it  is  slow.  We  may  pride  ourselves 
on  that,  too,  for  this  slowness  and  this 
patience  are  sii^ns  of  enormous  strenj2^th. 
Woe  u[)on  him  who  tempts  the  people! 
He  will  flo^  one  man  too  many,  imprison 
one  man  too  lon^,  and  then — "  He 
sto])ped  in  a  dead  silence;  it  was  a  fine 
rhetorical  trick.  1  lis  eyes  sh(^ne,  his  head 
was  hiii^h.  He  composed  his  voice  to  fin- 
ish. "And  then — all  over,  p^cntlcmen,  all 
over !    That  is  revolution."  He  sat  down, 


and  there  was  a  short  silence  Ixjfore  the 
storm  be^an. 

It  bej^an  with  a  vaj^ue,  indefinable  stir, 
half  shufilinj^  of  feet,  half  humming  of 
voices  all  confused  together ;  and  then,  no 
one  knew  exactly  how,  one  man  had  an- 
other by  the  neck,  three  or  four  jumped 
up  at  once  in  different  parts  of  the  hall, 
cryini(,  "To  hell  with  the  spies!  To  hell 
with  'em !"  The  room  seemed  aswarm 
with  white  faces  and  tossing  arms,  and 
there  was  a  continuous  roar  like  that  of 
the  wind  at  night.  Captam  Ranald  could 
be  seen  gesticulating  from  the  hust- 
ings, but  not  heard ;  Mr.  Wardle  was 
buttoning  his  coat.  Vernour,  Miss 
Chambre  watching  him,  stood  with  his 
arms  folded,  kx^king  on  what  he  had 
done — as  if  he  had  known  as  much  be- 
fore— his  brows  knitted,  his  chin  sunk 
in  his  breast. 

Rodono  made  her  jump  by  his  words 
in  her  ear.  She  had  been  far  away. 
"We'll  be  out  of  this,  I  think,  while  we've 
.  time."  The  ladies  rose  and  followed  him 
down  the  stair ;  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  enter  the  room  and  creep  along 
by  the  wall  to  the  door  ;  but  they  w^re  too 
late.  The  constables  were  in,  using  their 
staves,  and  the  ]^lace  was  like  the  trenches 
with  the  bayonets  at  work.  "Get  back, 
get  brick,"  Kodono  called  over  his  shoul- 
der, but  Miss  Chambre  was  already  be- 
side him,  clear  of  the  door;  and  almost 
immediately  the  lights  were  blown  out. 
Rodono  held  the  gallery-door,  and  his 
womankind  clung  together  behind  it.  The 
fighting  had  settled  down  to  serious  work ; 
the  only  sounds  to  be  heard  were  grunts, 
groans,  and  dee])  breathing,  with  now  and 
then  the  thwacks  of  a  club  and  a  curse 
or  cry  of  rage. 

Whether  Miss  Chambre  was  fright- 
ened or  not  I  cannot  say  for  certain.  All 
T  know  is  that  she  leaned  with  her  back 
to  the  wall,  in  complete  darkness,  and 
made  no  effort  to  gain  the  shelter  of  Lord 
Rodono's  back.  Her  position  was  not 
without  danger,  for  fighting  or  scuffling 
was  going  on  so  close  to  her  that  at  times 
her  cloak  was  swept  forward  or  back- 
ward, and  she  might  very  well  have  been 
drawn  into  the  thick  of  it ;  her  foot  was 
trodden ;  at  any  moment  she  could  have 
become  involved.  How  long  she  could 
have  remained  safely  there,  how  long  she 
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(lid  remain,  neither  she  knew  nor  do  I ; 
but  she  heard  herself  called,  distinctly, 
by  name— out  of  the  dark,  as  before  when 
she  had  stood  waiting  on  the  balcony — out 
of  the  dark,  *'Hermia — Hermia  Mary," 
and  she  answered,  *'I  am  here,"  and  held 
out  her  hands.  They  were  caught,  and  by 
them  she  was  drawn  from  her  place ;  her 
form  was  gained,  and  she  was  enclosed  in 
a  strong  clasp,  she  was  caught  up  against 
a  strong  breast.  "My  love,  my  love,  Her- 
mia!" Strong  breath  fanned  her  face, 
her  lips  were  possessed — ^and  for  a  crown- 
ing moment  she  lost  consciousness. 

"Come,  I  will  take  you  out  of  this," 
Vernour  said,  and  she  knew  that  he  could 
])rove  his  words.  Held  closely  by  his  arm 
about  her  waist,  she  was  half  lifted,  half 
led  into  the  air.  It  was  a  dark,  warm  and 
wet  spring  night ;  a  hot  wind  coming  in 
squalls,  scudding  rain.  The  cobbles 
gleamed  under  the  flicker  of  lamps  which 
swung  and  tossed  as  the  gust  caught 
them.  In  the  crowd  about  the  door,  and 
in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  night,  his  arm 
still  held  her  closely ;  but  as  they  got  free 
of  people  he  let  her  go,  and  they  walked 
together  in  silence,  she,  at  least,  very  in- 
ca]:)able  of  speech. 

When  he  spoke  it  was  in  his  ordinary, 
carefully  contained  tone.  "You  are  hurt? 
You  are  frightened?  That's  not  pos- 
sible." 

"No,  no — not  frightened."  For  her  life 
she  could  not  have  said  more.  Nothing  in 
the  world  frightened  her  but  himself.  He 
praised  her  courage. 

"I  was  a  fool  to  say  what  I  knew  could 
not  be  true.  Nothing  could  frighten 
you." 

"No,"  she  said — "nothing  now." 

He  looked  at  her.  "Why  did  you 
sigh  ?" 

"Because  you  praise  me.  Because  I 
am  happy." 

He  threw  his  head  up  and  laughed. 
"The  good  reason !  The  best !  Come,  I 
will  escort  you  to  your  door.  You  are 
in  Clarges  Street?" 

"Yes — but  how  did  you ?" 

"It  is  my  business  to  know  everything 
abotit  you.  You  have  to  be  served 
wherever  you  may  be.  You  have  given 
me  leave  to  do  that." 

"Am  I  to  have  my  flowers — still? 
Now  ?" 


"Surely,"  he  said.  "You  are  to  have 
them  till  I  die." 

She  thought  this  a  wonderful  thing — 
and  told  him  so.  What  she  did  not  add — 
perhaps  she  did  not  realise  it  yet — was 
that  she  wanted  no  more  flowers.  They, 
which  had  meant  so  much,  now  meant 
little ;  but  she  opened  her  cloak  and 
showed  him.  "See,"  she  said,  "my 
badge." 

"I  saw  it  long  ago.  I  gloried  in  you 
for  that.  Will  you  take  my  arm  ?"  She 
l)ut  her  hand  lightly  upon  it,  and  they 
went  on  together  so. 

They  walked  slowly — there  was  every 
reason  not  to  hurry  ;  they  talked  little,  and 
she  found  out  that  her  own  class  talks 
too  much.  There  was  no  awkwardness 
in  silence;  it  seemed  to  her, still  trembling 
from  his  embrace,  still  conscious  of  her 
kissed  lips,  that  there  could  never  have 
been  a  day  when  she  had  not  been  in  love 
with  Vernour.  If  love  was  new  to  her, 
so  was  he.  He  was  outside  all  her  ex- 
perience ;  she  had  known  men  strong,  but 
not  in  this  way.  They  expressed  it  by 
speech,  he  by  refraining  from  speech.  If 
they  loved  her,  they  told  her  so;  but  she 
believed  the  more  in  this  man's  love  the 
less  he  said  of  it.  So  she  walked  -in 
miracle,  in  touch  with  a  miraculous  being, 
with  a  heart  too  full  even  for  wonder. 
She  would  have  walked  into  the  Thames 
had  he  chosen  it,  or  up  to  a  cannon's 
mouth.  She  discussed  nothing  unless  he 
opened  upon  the  subject — neither  plans 
nor  the  past ;  but  she  did  ask  him  how 
he  had  found  her,  and  thrilled  at  his 
answer:  "I  knew  where  you  were  at 
every  moment  of  the  evening.  I  saw  you 
come  down  to  the  door." 

"But  you  did  not  look  at  me :  you  never 
did." 

"Did  I  not?"  He  laughed.  "I  am 
always  looking  at  you.  I  am  looking  at 
you  now.  I  am  loving  you  now.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  think." 

"Tell  me,  please." 

"I  think  that  after  to-night  T  must  see 
you  always." 

"Yes."  He  said  no  more,  and  she 
could  not.  It  seemed  that  she  must  be 
forever  kept  upon  the  edge  of  bliss. 

She  took  no  thought  for  the  morrow 
since  he,  the  master  of  her  mind,  pro- 
posed to  her  none.    She  did  not  ask  him 
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what  she  was  to  say  to  her  grandmother ; 
that  lady  did  not  enter  her  head.  She 
walked  by  his  side — a  girl  in  the  spring — 
utterly  contented ;  and  it  was  not  until 
Ihey  were  near  the  door  of  the  house  in 
Clarges  Street  that  she  remembered  her 
needs.  Her  needs?  The  single  need, 
which  was  to  know  when  she  could  see 
him  again.  Hut  then,  as  he  made  no  pro- 
posals, it  was  necessary  to  stop  him. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "we  are  herel" 

"Yes,  we  must  go  our  ways  now." 

"Will  you  come  no  further?" 

"I  shall  take  you  to  the  door.  It  is 
close  by  us  now." 

Her  hand  pressed  his  arm — he  stooped 
to  her.    "My  love,"  he  said,  "my  love!" 

"I  am  to  lose  you  now— it  is  hard. 
When  will  you  come  again?" 

He  thought  for  a  moment.  "It  is  very 
needful  to  sec  you  soon.  Something  must 
lie  done — settled.  I  will  come  into  the 
;^arden  to-morrow  night  at  ten — if  you — 
if  it  will  be  possible." 

"Possible!     Oh,  yes.    I  will  be  there." 

He  told  her,  "It  must  be  for  the  last 
time.  This  cannot  go  on — on  this  foot- 
ing. Now,  good-bye.  No,  no — I  must 
not " 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  without 
a  word,  and  he  kissed  it.  He  was  plainly 
seen  to  kiss  it  by  Captain  Ranald  and 
IjDrd  Rodono,  who  were  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  house  in  Clarges  Street.  How 
much  more  these  gentlemen  had  collected 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  guess. 

"Thank  God  she's  safe,  at  least,"  said 
Ranald,  and  ran  down  to  meet  her. 
"Good  Lord,  Miss  Chambre — and  thank 
the  good  Lord  I  We  have  liad  half  Lon- 
tlon  hunting  for  you.  Rodono  and  I  have 
just  got  in — we've  been  everywhere," 

"Thank  you,  Captain  Ranald-^I  was 
perfectly  safe  all  the  time.  I  found  a 
friend,  or  rather  he  found  me :  Mr. 
Vernour." 

"Yes,"  said  Ranald  very  slowly — "yes, 
I  believe  that  you  are  safe  with  Ver- 
nour." 

Rodono  held  the  door  open  for  her, 
anxious  ladies  were  in  the  hall.  "Is 
she — ?  Have  you — ?  Oh,  my  dear- 
est, my  dearest  child !"  She  was  en- 
folded, kissed,  and  made  much  of.  But 
Lord  Rodono's  chilly  eyes  looked  through 
lier  into  the  wait  beyond,  seeing  nothing. 


They  were  like  the  eyes  of  a  fish,  had 
never  been  colder. 

"Thank  you,  Lord  Rodono,  for  hunting  , 
me,"  she  said,  as  she  ran  into  the  arms  { 
of  Mrs.  Western. 

"Tom,"  said  Ranald  as  he  buttoned  his 
great-coat,  "I'll  take  you  with  nic  tn 
Brooks's,  I  think.  It'll  do  yon  good," 
So  they  went  together. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

ORDEAL  BY  BATTLE 

Lord  Rodono,  at  Brooks's  with  his 
friend,  had  been  clear  as  to  what  he  in- 
tended to  do,  so  clear  and  clear  in  such  a 
way  that  Ranald  could  hardly  intervene. 
After  all,  it  was  true  that  Tom  was  in 
love ;  and  a  man  in  love  may  do  more  than 
a  man  out  of  it.  Ranald,  when  he  was 
pressed,  could  not  admit  that  he  was  in 
love  with  the  lady.  He  was  neutral,  he 
said,  not  greatly  caring  whether  she  r 
ried  Vernour  or  not,  so  long  as  she  mar- 
ried the  man  of  her  heart.  "I'm  not  at 
all  in  love  with  her,"  he  said,  "but  I  like 
her  well  enough  to  hope  that  her 
marriage  will  be  made  in  heaven  and  not 
in  Caryll  House.  I  like  her  very  much 
indeed ;  I  admire  her  spirit  and  good 
sense ;  I  think  she's  as  handsome  a  young 
woman  as  London  contains.  I  think  my- 
self a  fool  that  I  am  not  over  head  and 
ears  in  love — but  there  I  stop.  The  fact 
is.  I'm  not  a  romantic  man,  I'm  not  a 
philandering  man.  No  offence  to  you, 
though."  ' 

Lord  Rodono,  very  stiff  and  staring, 
consumed  brandy  and  water  steadily, 
stopping  only  to  glare  at  the  fire. 
strengthen  the  fold  of  liis  arms  and  tap 
his  foot  on  the  carpet.  "This  is  more  than 
scandalous,  upon  my  heart  and  con- 
science. [  am  more  shocked  than  I  can 
say.  She!  that  peerless,  that  splendid — 
Dick  Chambre's  girl — fine  descent  on 
both  sides — Fitzgerald  blood,  Caryll, 
Botetort — she !  and  a  damned,  blood- 
boltered  Radical  butcher !  Oh,  God. 
Ranald— it  makes  Othello  of  me." 

"Don't  let  it  make  lago,  my  friend,"   i 
said  Ranald;  "you  overdo  that  battening  ' 
business — which  is  sickly  work  for  a  man   ' 
of  your  parts.    The  fellow's  not  a  butcher 
any  more,  but  as  good  as  you  or  I.    For  | 
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that  matter,  I  believe  him  to  be  a  good 
(leal  better."  He  looked  down  upon  the 
incensed  man  rigid  in  his  chair.  '*I  think 
you  may^make  mischief,  Tom — I  do,  in- 
deed. I  know  the  man  and  you  don't.  I 
tell  you  again,  he's  a  fine  fellow — a  man 
of  strength.  Could  you  or  I  have  spoken 
as  he  did  ?  Answer  for  yourself.  I  know 
very  well  that  I  could  not.  In  what 
makes  a  man  essentially  a  gentleman  he's 
well  found.  FU  go  bail  for  him,  Vernour 
would  never  stoop  to  a  blackguard  thing." 

Lord  Rodono  glared  at  him.  "Has  he 
not,  by  heaven!  Has  he  not  repaid  her 
finely  for  her  generosity?  Answer  me 
that." 

Ranald  thought  for  a  moment  before 
he  took  up  the  challenge.  He  plunged 
his  hands  deep  in  his  breeches  pockets. 
"Upon  my  honour,"  he  said,  ''I  think 
she'll  make  him  a  good  wife."  Up 
jumped  Rodono,  breathing  short.  ''Do 
you  care  to  laugh  at  me,  Ranald?" 

"No,  I  do  not.  I  mean  what  I  say.  I 
believe  in  her  more  than  you  do,  after 
all,  it  seems  to  me;  for  I'm  dead  certain 
that  she'd  never  let  a  man  touch  her  un- 
less she  liked  him,  nor  would  like  a  man 
unless  he  were  a  fine  one.  I  could  say  no 
more  for  my  sister — and  it  ought  to  come 
from  you  rather  than  me.  I  confess  I 
don't  understand  your  sort  of  love, 
Rodono.  You  say,  I  adore  this  lady,  I 
believe  her  to  be  all  that  is  excellent  in 
women — on  condition  that  she  loves  me. 
The  moment  she  chooses  for  somebody 
else  you  cease  to  believe  in  her,  but  go  on 
loving.  My  good  friend,  you'll  forgive 
me  for  saying  that  that  is  more  like  crav- 
ing than  loving." 

Lord  Rodono  regarded  him  coldly  and 
then  turned  on  his  heel.  "I  wish  you 
good-night,  Ranald,"  he  said  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  went.  It's  ill  reasoning 
with  an  angry  man.    Ranald  let  him  go. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  the  garden 
at  the  appointed  hour.  Her  ladyship  had 
dined  abroad,  and  Hermia  was  to  be  es- 
corted to  join  her  at  eleven,  then  to  be 
taken  to  a  party  at  Lady  Crowland's. 
Dining  alone — for  Harriet  was  away — 
she  had  fidgeted  herself  into  a  fever  for 
the  keeping  of  her  tryst;  and  this  made 
her  very  shy  and  very  humble.  Her 
lover's  conduct  drove  her  bashfulness  out 


of  her.  He  was  grave  and  unapproach- 
able. "My  love,"  he  said,  'T  am  greatly 
to  blame  for  this  underhand  way  in  which 
I  lead  you.  I  beg  your  pardon;  there 
shall  be  no  more." 

Frightened  out  of  her  wits,  she  begged 
him  to  explain  himself.  Did  he — could 
he  mean — ?  Oh,  no,  no,  he  could  not 
mean —  She  was  timid,  but  with  all  the 
world  at  stake  she  drew  near  and  touched 
him  on  the  arm.  He  gave  a  short  cry  and 
took  her.  She  gave  him  her  lips,  which 
he  had  made  his  already.  He  strained 
her  to  his  breast.  Quite  out  of  herself, 
she  lay  weeping  in  his  arms. 

He  mastered  his  transport  with  another 
cry  which  sounded  as  if  he  were  angry, 
and  would  have  put  her  away ;  but  now 
she  would  not  go.  The  fountain  of  her 
heart  was  unsealed  now;  her  lips  had 
been  conquered,  her  waist  made  prisoner. 
Hugging  her  chains,  sTie  must  give  him 
all — nay,  she  could  not  be  denied  that 
bliss.  So  it  was,  "Hold  me,  oh  my  love, 
kiss  me,  touch  me.  Let  me  know  myself 
yours."  For  a  moment  he  yielded  to  her 
desire,  but  only  for  a  moment.  Reso- 
lutely then  he  put  her  from  him  and  told 
her  that  they  must  meet  no  more  until 
they  could  meet  the  world.  Even  she  ac- 
knowledged the  difficulty  there,  and  had 
to  own  that  she  didn't  know  how  to  go 
to  work.  He  said,  with  his  head  high, 
that  he  should  wait  upon  her  ladyship  in 
the  morning,  and  then  she  had  to  tell  him 
how  far  out  of  the  (juestion  that  wp..-. 
"They  will  insult  you,  and  I  couldn't 
bear  that." 

"Hetter  me  than  you,  my  dear,"  said 
he ;  but  she  denied  it. 

"I  know  granny  very  well.  She  will 
not  hurt  me  at  all ;  she  will  be  very  cold : 
she  will  send  me  to  my  room  and  keep 
me  there — I  shall  stop  in  it — as  I  did  be- 
fore when — I  saw  you  for  the  first — no, 
for  the  second  time.  In  the  end  she  will 
either  forget  me,  and  I  shall  walk  out,  or 
she  will  open  the  door  for  me  herself  and 
tell  me  to  do  as  I  please.  You  know,  David, 
that  I  am  of  age.  But  I  must  tell  you  one 
thing — if  you  take  me,  you  will  take  a 
beggar.  I  have  a  little  money  now — 
more  since  my  darling  brother  died — ^but 
It  all  goes  if  I  don't  marry  granny's 
choice." 

"My  love,"  he  said,  "I  want  none  of 
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your  money.  I  am  well  enough  in  money 
— but  I  shall  need  all  your  forl)earancc. 
You  know  me  as  I  am — you  have  seen 
me  as  I  must  be — "  His  broken  voice 
made  her  cry ;  slie  could  have  kneeled  to 
him.  She  came  to  him,  tO(jk  his  liand, 
lifted  it  and  kissed  it.  "My  King  David 
— my  king  of  men."  He  put  his  arm 
about  her  very  gently,  and,  stooping, 
kissed  her  lips.  **You  will  make  me  a 
king  yet,  my  love.  I  will  be — I  can  be 
whatever  you  choose  to  have  me.  Now 
leave  me,  my  s(nil — I  will  see  your  grand- 
mother in  the  morning — and  you  again 
when  1  have  earned  you." 

This  was  so  serious  that  she  had  at  all 
costs  to  stop  it  l)y  telling  him  that  she 
intended  to  tell  the  story  to-night. 
"Come,  if  it  seems  good  to  you,  David, 
to-morrow.  1  assure  you  that  you  will 
do  me  harm  if  vou  do.  I  can  bear  that — 
I  can  bear  anything  you  bid  me;  but  you 
will  hurt  me  very  much — I  must  tell  you 
that."  In  the  end  he  gave  in.  He  would 
not  come  until  he  was  sent  for,  he  prom- 
ised her. 

Then  he  was  all  for  going,  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  might  be — and  she  all  for 
keeping  him  by  her.  All  the  witchery 
of  woman  was  now  at  her  command — 
and  when  she  couldn't  move  him,  she 
threw  herself  upon  him,  sobbing  and  im- 
ploring, **C)nce,  David — please,  once! 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do!    What  shall  I  do!" 

He  put  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders 
and  gently  held  her  away.  **My  dear, 
you  nuistn*t  cry,  you  mustn't,  indeed. 
No,  no — I'm  very  nearly  lost — but  now 
rU  never  give  in.  Hermia,  listen  to  me 
now.  Vm  strong  again,  thank  the  Lord. 
I  love  you  so  well  that  I  dare  not  touch 
you  until  we  have  told  our  tale  to  the 
world.  You  won't  ask  me — you  will 
never  ask  me.  Oh,  I  know  you — you  will 
never  ask  me.  H  you  love  me  now  you 
will  go  in." 

She  stopiKjd  her  crying  at  once  and  of 
her  own  accord  stepped  back  out  of  his 
reach.  "Yes,  I  will  obey  you.  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Good-night."  She  turned 
and  went  to  the  house  without  looking 
back. 

Vernour  watched  her  as  far  as  the  light 
could  discover  her  to  him,  and  waited  for 
the  door  to  close  upon  her  before  he  left 
the  garden.     Then  he  went  to  the  gap 


in  the  wall — Lady  Hermione's  gap,  not 
yet  repaired — and  jumped  for  it,  pulled 
himself  up.  and  dropped  into  the  park, 
almost  at  the  feet  of  a  tall  gentleman, 
waiting  there,  evidently,  for  him — a  gen- 
tleman in  a  cocked  hat  and  cloak,  distin- 
guishable by  a  white  muffler  round  his 
neck.  It  was  so  obvious,  his  awaiting,  that 
Vernour  waited  also. 

The  stranger  had  a  harsh  and  stem 
voice.  "A  word  with  you — you  who  are 
in  and  out  like  a  thief." 

''Who  are  you  that  speak  so  to  me?" 

He  was  answered,  "One  with  a  right. 
My  name  is  Turnbull.  They  call  me  Lord 
Rodono." 

Vernour  inclined  his  head  ever  so 
slightly.  'T  have  heard  of  your  lordship. 
For  the  sake  of  what  T  have  heard  I  will 
tell  you  this.  The  last  thief  in  and  out 
of  here  was  Colonel  Chambre,  and  I  have 
the  word  of  his  daughter  for  it." 

This  was  a  palpable  hit.  Lord  Rodono 
had  no  immediate  reply.  When  he  found 
one,  he  felt  that  it  was  lame. 

*The  cases  are  not  on  a  level,  Vernour. 
Colonel  Chambre  was  niv  friend,  and  a 
gentleman.  He  wms  in  all  respects  her 
larlyship's  ecjual.  You  have  no  such  pre- 
tensions, T  understand." 

"I  have  no  pretensions  at  all,  my  lord, 
save  those  which  T  can  claim  from  having 
found  favour  in  Miss  Chambre's  eves." 

"We  will  leave  names  out,  if  you 
please.  I  have  used  none,  and  will  use 
none  but  my  own  and  yours.  I  deny  your 
right  to  anything  but  chastisement." 

''Chastiisemcnt,  my  lord  !"  said  Vernour 
quickly.     "Chastisement  from " 

"From  me,  sir." 

"What  right  have  you  to  chastise  me?" 

"The  right  which  you  have  to  defend 
yourself.  I  am  a  friend  and  frequenter 
of  this  house.  It  is  my  business  to  de- 
fend any  in  it  who  have  no  other  de- 
fenders." 

Vernour  said,  "There  are  other,  more 
natural  defenders,"  and  gave  his  oppo- 
nent an  advantage. 

"The  natural  defenders  are  dead,  sir," 
said  Rodono ;  "as  you  ought — as  you  seem 
to  have  known."  Then  Vernour  recov- 
ered his  ground. 

"I  ought  to  have  remembered  that,  my 
lord.  You  are  right  there.  But  they  be- 
ing dead,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  your  lordship 
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that    I    am    now    the    natural    defender 
of " 

"Damn  you !  be  silent." 

"I  was  silent,"  said  Vernour,  ''until 
your  lordship  interrupted  me."  Lord 
Rodono  bit  his  lip. 

"Vernour,"  he  said  then,  "this  is  to 
stop.  In  my  opinion,  you  have  betrayed 
the  p^reatcst  honour  ever  paid  to  a  man 
of  your  station ;  you  have  repaid  gen- 
erosity by  the  basest  ingratitude.  You 
have  given  treachery  for  confidence ;  you 
are  a  cheat  and  a  thief." 

"I  cannot  take  those  words  from  you. 
Lord  Rodono,"  said  Vernour  very  quietly, 
"and  I  must  ask  you  to  withdraw  them." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Rodono,  *'I 
shall  repeat  them.  You  are  a  traitor,  a 
cheat,  and  a  thief." 

"My  lord,"  Vernour  said,  "you  must 
fight  me  for  that." 

"I  fight  with  gentlemen,  sir,  not  with 
butchers." 

"Don't  let  my  trade  stand  in  your  way, 
my  lord.  It  should  not,  for  it  was  your 
own." 

His  lordship  started.  "You  are  impu- 
dent, my  man,  as  well  as  a  rogue,  I  see." 

"Sir,"  said  Vernour,  "you  were  a 
soldier,  TVe  been  told.  What  difference 
there  may  be  between  us  seems  to  be  to 
my  credit.  I  made  sheep  bleed,  you  made 
men  bleed.  I  carved  joints — you  carved 
limbs.  You  butchered  your  own  kind, 
you  slew  men.  I  made  men  live.  Now, 
my  lord." 

"Damn  him,  he's  right  there,"  said 
T^rd  Rodono  to  himself. 

"My  lord,"  said  Vernour,  "you  force 
me  to  make  a  boast  of  my  trade — though 
it  is  no  longer  mine — because  you  dis- 
parage me  upon  grounds  not  worthy  of 
your  occupation.  If  you  had  told  me  I 
was  a  vile  fellow — a  coward,  a  glutton,  a 
beast,  it  would  have  been  better,  for  you 
might  have  believed  it  upon  some  report. 
But  you  know  I  am  none  of  those,  and 
you  choose  to  say  that  my  rank  is  not  of 
your  own,  therefore  you  will  not  fight 
me.  I  think  that  you  should  leave  that 
plea  to  persons  who  have  no  other  de- 
fence. I  am  as  honest  as  yourself,  my 
lord,  and  no  readier  with  my  hands,  I 
dare  swear.  Why,  sir,  you  protect  your- 
self in  the  manner  of  my  Lord  Morfa, 
who,  having  staked  my  horse  and  damned 
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me  for  a  tradesman,  cried  out,  in  his  own 
forecourt,  that  he  dared  such  a  black- 
guard to  lay  hands  on  a  lord.  I  am  no 
more  bound  to  listen  to  you  with  such  a 
plea  in  your  mouth  than  I  was  to  listen 
to  him.  If  I  am  to  believe  you  a  man 
of  the  sort,  and  go  from  you  now,  you  will 
call  me  a  coward  and  say  that  I  shirked 
an  encounter.  If  I  am  to  credit  your  be- 
haviour on  this  occasion,  such  blame  from 
you  will  be  better  than  your  praise.  I 
wish  you  good-night."  He  turned  and 
walked  a  few  steps  of  his  way  home ;  but 
Lord  Rodono  followed  him. 

"Vernour,"  he  said,  "I'll  fight  you  if 
you  please." 

Where?"  says  Vernour. 
'Why,  we'll  go  in  the  park,  I  think," 
said  his  lordship.    "We'll  be  snug  enough 
there." 

"Come  along,  my  lord,"  the  other  re- 
plied.   So  they  went. 

Across  the  Knightsbridge  Road,  with 
its  scattered  edging  of  little  white  villas 
in  their  gardens,  lay  Hyde  Park,  behind  a 
low  fence  of  post  and  rail.  Save  for  a 
transient  cry  now  and  then  from  some 
outcast  wandering  there,  the  place  seemed 
a  desert.  In  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  elms 
these  two  young  men  stripped  to  the  shirt 
and  fought,  but  before  they  began  Ver- 
nour said,  "Bear  me  witness,  my  lord, 
that  I  do  this  against  my  will.  But  so  it 
is  that  you  have  put  more  scorn  upon  me 
than  I  can  bear,  honoured  as  T  have  been 
of  late,  glorified  as  I  am  now.  For  this 
reason  I  nuist  fight  with  you — ^but  Fd  ask 
a  favour  of  your  lordship,  to  shake  hands 
before  we  begin." 

"I  won't  refuse  that,"  said  the  young 
lord.  They  shook  hands  and  faced  each 
other. 

They  were  much  of  a  height,  but  in 
girth  the  butcher  was  the  finer  man,  and 
in  length  of  reach,  in  wind  and  agility 
unquestionably  the  finer.  Lord  Rodono 
had  science — every  man  had  in  that  day ; 
this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  stripped 
for  battle;  Vernour  had,  perhaps,  less — 
but  he  had  the  cooler  temper. 

They  fought  three  rounds,  during  the 
first  of  which  Rodono  did  all  the  work  he 
was  able,  and  Vernour  had  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  stop  him  without  savagery. 
It  may  have  lasted  four  or  five  minutes, 
and  need  not  have  taken  two.    Rodono's 
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wind — none  too  good — failed  him,  and  in 
the  end  he  fell.  The  second  was  shorter. 
Rodono  made  a  rush,  and  was  stopped; 
lie  made  another  in  which  he  closed;  a 
hrief  mill  finished  him,  and  again  he  fell. 
In  the  third  round  V'ernour,  who  was  per- 
fectly fresh,  forced  the  fighting — honestly 
wishing  to  be  merciful — beat  down  his 
man's  guard  and  caught  him  under  the 
chin  with  his  left.  L(jrd  Rodono  fell  once 
more,  and  lav  still. 

"Are  yrni  hurt,  my  lord?  Are  you 
hurt?''  X'cnunir  wns  kneeling  by  him 
now,  hovering  and  anxious.  Rodono 
presently  sat  up.  **Xo,  no,  not  at  all. 
Y(Ai've  done  your  lousiness  very  well. 
I  lelj)  me  up,  will  you  ?"  He  did  ;  the  two 
shoDk  hands. 

**X(>w  I'll  tell  you,  Vernour/'  said 
Rrxlono,  "that  I  am  a  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  the  lady  to  whom  you  pretend.''  Ver- 
tiour  said  nothing ;  so  he  went  on.  ''That 
gives  me  no  right  to  use  words  to  you 
which  you  ])roi)erly  resented — and  pun- 
ished ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  agree  with 
you  in  the  suitability  of  the  arrangement 
you  propose.  I  am  quite  sincere  in  say- 
ing that  I  shall  o|)pose  this  match  tooth 
and  nail,  simi)ly  on  this  ground,  that  it 
will  end  in  misery,  and  a  kind  of  life 
which  no  lady,  brought  up  as  this  lady 
has  been,  ouglit  to  be  called  upon  to  face. 
What  influence  T  have  will  be  used  against 
you,  and  you  will  wrong  me  if  you  think 
r  do  it  for  my  own  prospects.  You  will 
wrong  me,  I  say." 

'T  will  never  wrong  your  lordship," 
said  Vernour  quickly.  'T  believe  what 
you  tell  me.  Now,  let  me  tell  your  lord- 
ship this.  That  lady  has  given  me  proof 
undeniable  that  I  have  won  her  heart. 
She  has  told  me  that  I  did  that  without 
sfKiaking  with  her  more  than  once  or  see- 
ing her  more  than  thrice.  I  admit  that 
I  courted  her,  after  she  had  paid  me  great 
honour,  bv  a  way  of  mv  own.  But  I 
never  hoped  to  win  her,  and  I  should  have 
continued  my  courtship  until  she  asked 
me  to  stop,  whether  she  was  to  be  lost  or 
won.  Courtship !  It  was  not  that  in  the 
beginning — it  was  like  the  homage  you 
pay  to  your  king!     It  was  not  until  I 

saw  that  she  wore  my  flowers " 

*What!"  cried  Rodono,  staring.  "It 
was  you — those  white  violets!  By  God, 
man,  you're  the  poet,  I  see." 


"You  flatter  me,  my  lord,"  said  Ver- 
nour. **rm  no  poet.  But  I  had  to  oflfer 
the  best  thing  I  could  find  to  the  noblest 
being  I  had  ever  dreamed  of.  She'll  have 
them  till  I  die." 

*'I  see  that  I've  been  floored  by  a  proper 
man,"  said  Lord  Rodono.  'T'll  think  this 
out.  Good-night."  They  shook  hands 
and  parted.  So  much  for  ancient  chiv- 
alry, not  dead,  the  reader  perceives,  in 
1810. 

Men  fight  for  women,  women  for  their 
souls.  Hermia,  in  a  tremble  of  excite- 
ment, waited  for  her  grandmother  out- 
side the  house  in  Bruton  Street,  where 
her  ladyship  had  dined,  knowing  full  well 
that  her  battle  was  to  come.  Her  sus- 
pense had  to  endure,  as  best  it  might, 
through  an  hour  or  more  of  chatter  and 
gallantry  at  Crowland  House — ^Tom 
Moore's  effervescence,  Sidney  Smith's 
acidity,  Mr.  Rogers's  astringency,  and 
Mr.  Greville's  asperity.  When  they  were 
in  the  great  chariot,  rumbling  home 
through  the  empty  Kensington  roads,  she 
plunged  into  her  subject  headlong.  She 
spoke  too  fast,  because  her  breath  failed 
her.  She  had  learned  her  opening  by 
heart,  but  got  it  wrongly. 

"I  think  it  right  to  tell  you,  grand- 
mamma, that  I  have  been  asked — that  for 
some  time  past  I  have  been  thinking — 
great  attentions  have  been  paid  me  by  a 
gentleman — and  I  have — I  have  al- 
lowed  " 

**Your  cousin,  George  Coigne,  I  sup- 
pose you  mean,"  said  her  ladyship;  but 
Hermia  said  that  it  was  not.  "I  know 
that  you  had  the  thought  in  your  head 
that  George  and  I  might  be  married ;  but 
as  you  said  nothing  to  me  about  it,  I 
didn't  like  to  tell  you  that  it  was  out  of 
the  question." 

'*Oh,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Morfa,  in  her 
ordinary  voice.  Those  who  suppose  that 
she  would  alter  that  by  a  quarter-tCMic  to 
answer,  say,  the  Last  Trumpet,  do  not 
know  yet  the  Queen  Mother  of  the 
Carylls.  It  was  dark  in  the  carriage,  and 
not  possible  to  see  the  stiffening  old  he^d 
or  the  blinking  of  the  fierce  old  eyes. 
"Oh,  indeed!  Then,  pray,  who  is  this 
gentleman  ?" 

"It  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  met 
but  two  or  three  times,  though  I  know  a 
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great  deal  of  him — otherwise,  and  esteem 
all  that  I  know.  For  nearly  a  year  he  has 
sent  nie  flowers — you  may  have  seen 
them/' 

"No,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Morfa,  "I 
assure  you  that  this  is  the  first  I  have 
heard  of  it,  though  no  doubt  I  am  the 
only  person  in  the  house  who  is  ignorant." 
f  fancy  that  you  are,"  said  Miss 
Lhambre.  **I  have  worn  them  daily  or 
nightly  ever  since  they  began  to  come. 
White  violets." 

*'Ah,  yes,"  said  Lady  Morfa,  "now  I 
think  I  have  noticed  them.    Please  to  go 


on. 


>> 


"The  gift,  the  continuance  of  it,  the 
nature  of  it — and  other  things  about  it — 
touched  me  greatly.  I  thought  of  it 
often ;  and  so,  when  the  giver  of  it  spoke 
to  me,  I  consented  to  hear  him — and  I 
must  consider  myself  engaged.  Of 
course,  I  know  very  well " 

"What  I  suppose  you  know  by  this 
time,  though  I  have  no  proof  of  it,  is  this 
gentleman's  name?" 

"Grandmamma,  that's  not  quite  fair, 
because,  if  you  remember,  I  told  you  that 
I  knew  a  great  deal  about  him.  I  know 
it  perfectly  well,  and  so  do  you — ^but  you 
won't  like  it  at  all,  I'm  afraid.  I  must 
tell  you  first  that  I  have  thought  very 
seriously  about  it — it  is  very  strange,  but 
I  think  I  have  been — interested  in  him  for 
a  long,  long  time.  And  now  I  have  given 
him  my  word,  and  can  never  give  him 
up.    He  is  Mr.  David  Vemour." 

Lady  Morfa  started.  "You  are  mad," 
she  said. 

"No,  no,  I  can't  allow  that.  I  love  him 
dearly." 

Lady  Morfa  certainly  shivered — but  it 
was  her  every-day  voice  which  said,  "I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  news." 
And  then  she  said  nothing  more.  Iler- 
mia  was  on  the  point  to  speak  more  than 
once,  but  each  time  checked  herself.  Of 
what  use  to  speak  ?  She  knew  what  was 
to  be  done  to  her. 

As  the  carriage  entered  the  gates  Lady 
Morfa  did  speak.  She  said,  "Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  remain  in  your  room 
to-morrow  until  I  see  you?  I  shall  have 
something  to  say." 

"Yes,  granny,  certainly." 

She  said  also,  "Good-night,  granny," 
as  she  went  upstairs,  but  got  no  reply. 


Lady  Morfa  had  a  command  for  her 
maid.  "I  wish  to  speak  to  Moth  here 
before  she  goes  to  bed ;  and  to-morrow 
morning  let  Miss  Moon  see  me  so  soon  as 
she  leaves  her  room." 

Mrs.  Moth  came  fluttering  in  to  find 
her  ladyship  bolt  upright  in  her  chair  be- 
fore the  fire. 

"Moth,"  said  the  Queen  Mother,  "you 
will  leave  this  house  to-morrow  morning. 
The  steward  will  have  your  wages  ready 
for  you.  You  will  get  no  character  from 
me  but  a  true  one,  and  therefore  I  advise 
you  not  to  apply  for  it." 

"Very  good,  my  lady,"  faltered  Mrs. 
Moth,  curtseyed  and  withdrew. 

To  Harriet  Moon  the  same  fate  was 
decreed.  "You  will  leave  this  house  by 
midday.  You  will  have  no  communica- 
tion with  any  person  here  except  Mr. 
Hansc.  who  will  pay  you  what  is  due." 

"Yes,  my  lady,"  the  brown-eyed  girl 
whispered,  curtseyed  and  withdrew.  But 
it  is  to  be  stated  of  her  that  a  communi- 
cation was  made — not  with  Mr.  Hanse. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

WIirCH  ATTACKS  IN  FLANK 

Mrs.  George  Fox,  that  bosom  friend 
of  Hermia's,  had  come  post-haste  to  town, 
anxious  to  know  the  worst.  She  arrived 
two  or  three  days  only  after  the  girl's 
imprisonment,  and  saw  Lady  Morfa.  A 
charming,  motherly,  kind-eyed  womafi, 
soft  ancl  round  and  purring,  was  Mrs. 
George  Fox. 

"Oh,  Lady  Morfa,  T  have  had  such  an 
uncomfortable  letter  from  Heniiy  that  I 
haven't  been  able  to  rest  for  worrying 
about  it.     Pray,  pray,  tell  me  what  it 


means. 


>> 


It  means,"  said  Lady  Morfa.  "that  she 
proposes  to  disgrace  my  name." 

"Oh,  but  that  is  terrible — that  is  not 
possible !" 

"It  is,  unfortunately,  very  possible,  and 
it  would  be  terrible  if  she  were  to  do  it. 
But  she  will  not." 

Mrs.  Fox  was  nearly  speechless,  but 
luckily  she  was  curious. 

"I  feared — when  I  received  her  letter — 
the  letter,  I  assure  you,  of  one — I  hardly 
know — of  one  fixed  in  purpose — of  one 
under  a  terrible  fate !    Lady  Morfa,  who 
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is  this  man?  She  mentioned  no  name — 
she  even  said  that  she  was  not  sure " 

''I  can  imagine  that  she  would  not  care 
to  mention  it.  It  is  a  tradesman — ^ 
tradesman's  son.  He  is  a  Radical — I 
don't  give  that  as  an  excuse,  far  from  it." 

"A  Ra(Hcal — ah !"  It  was  a  g0(xl  deal 
of  excuse  to  Mrs.  l^'ox.  "Ilermy's  ideas, 
you  know,  Lady  Morfa !  Well,  it  is  just 
what  poor  Lord  Edward  would  have 
done — just !" 

''To  my  mind,"  said  her  ladyship,  "it  is 
very  much  what  I^^rd  Edward  did  do — 
if  he  didn't  do  worse — Init  I  can  hardly 
enter  mto  such  matters  with  you." 

"No,"  said  the  anxious  lady,  not  know- 
ing what  DihcT  reply  was  expected  of 
her. 

"You  can  suppose,"  continued  her  lady- 
ship, "that  this  intelligence  was  unwel- 
come. I  cannot  say  that  it  was  unex- 
pecteil.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for 
an  alliance  eminently  suitable  to  my  grand- 
daughter's position  and  prospects.  Sir 
George  Coigne,  my  nephew — everything 
that  one  could  wish — a  really  fine  proper- 
ty— a  powerful  county  influence — but  I 
need  not  fatigue  you  with  particulars." 

"Pray  spare  yourself,  dear  Lady 
Morfa." 

"I  have  taken  proper  stei)s  to  protect 
this  unfortunate  girl  against  herself  and 
her  seducers " 

"Oh,  pray,  pray — !"  cried  Mrs.  Fox, 
but  Lady  Morfa  was  not  to  be  prayed. 

"I  say  her  seducers,  for  I  think  there 
were  more  than  one.  I  have  dismissed 
her  waiting-woman  and  a  young  person 
who  had  stood  for  some  years  in  a  confi- 
dential capacity  to  me  personally,  but 
with  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  liermia 
had  chosen  to  become  unduly  intimate. 
Nothing  could  really  have  been  expected 
of  such  an  intimacy  l)ut  what  has  hap- 
pened. That  person  left  my  house  the  day 
after  I  had  been  told  what  was  going  on. 
1  think  that  she  regretted  the  return  she 
had  made  me  for  a  good  deal  of  kindness, 
one  way  with  another.  What  I  propose 
to  do  now  is  to  apply  to  the  Lonl  Chan- 
cellor to  have  the  girl  made  a  ward  of 
court." 

"Very  wisely,  no  doubt,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Fox — and  then  with  clasped  hands 
and  a  tear  in  the  voice  she  urged,  '*Oh, 
Lady  Morfa,  may  I — might  I — sec  her? 


I  love  her  so  dearly — we  are  such   old 
friends." 

"Really,  1  will  ask  you  not  to  hope  for 
that  at  present,"  said  her  ladyship.  "No 
good  could  be  expected — at  present — 
from  any  such  kindness  as  I  am  sure  you 
meditate.  I  have  not  yet  seen  her  my- 
self. Seclusion,  thought  (I  hope),  re- 
pentance  " 

"Prayer,"  the  other  lady  suggested,  at 
random. 

"Prayer?  Ah,  no  doubt — very  rig^ht 
and  projx^r,"  said  her  ladyship  loftily — 
but  she  didn't  like  it.  Any  suggestion 
that  application  could  be  addressed  else- 
where than  to  herself  oflFended  her  a  good 
deal. 

That  reallv  closed  the  discussion.  Mrs. 
Fox  took  her  leave,  with  the  statement 
that  she  should  remain  in  town  for  some 
few  weeks — at  the  house  of  her  cousin, 
Lord  Nahir — a  respectable,  though  Irish 
viscount. 

A  particular  bitterness  of  Lady  Mor- 
fa's  hafl  not  been  mentioned  by  her,  and 
could  never  have  been  mentioned  by  her 
to  a  Mrs.  Fox.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a 
Manjuis  of  Padlesmere — a  Botetort  and 
her  brother — or  an  Honourable  Vener- 
able— an  Archdeacon  and  a  Caryll — could 
have  been  told  a  secret  so  mortifying.  It 
was  that  both  her  son  and  nephew — ^the 
head  of  the  Carylls  and  Sir  Georg^c 
Coigne — had  shown  ranch  more  concern 
over  the  dismissal  of  Miss  Harriet  Moon 
than  for  Hermia  Mary's  desperate  dis- 
grace. Lord  Morfa  had  turned  very 
white  when  he  heard  it.  At  the  Vemour 
story  he  had  chuckled — "What  a  go !"  he 
had  said.  "Hope  that  stilted  beast  Sand- 
gate  will  feel  happy.  Nastyish  for  Tom 
— eh,  ma*am  ?  By  Gad,  I  must  let  Prinny 
know  about  thisi  That  man  Vemour — 
did  you  hear,  ma'am? — ^he's  a  champion, 
by  Gad  I  He  is,  though.  He  had  a  battle 
on  Stockbridge  Down  with  Exeter  Jack, 
and  knocked  him  out  in  three  rounds !  No 
wonder  Beauty  got  his  nose  dabbed !  My 
word,  though — Hermy,  eh?  Well,  that 

beats  the  cocks — by  Gad,  it  does " 

And  more  to  the  same  elementary  effect. 

But  when  his  mother  told  him  of  con- 
dign punishment  upon  the  sly  Moon,  he 
turned  sick  white.  "You've  done  that! 
You Ve  sent  her  packing !    Oh,  I  don't— 
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I  can't !"    Then,  after  a  pause,  "I  tell 

you,     ma*ani,     youVe     made     mischief. 
You'd  no  business  to  interfere." 

"Interfere,  Roderick!'* 

"Well — what  I  mean  is — ^you've  made 
mischief — damnable  mischief!  No,  no — I 
can't  hear  you — I  can't  talk  about  Miss 
Moon  to  you.  Look  here,  ma'am — that 
was  an  infernal  shame!  She  was  inno- 
cent as  a  babe  unborn — and  you  know 
that  very  well.  You  never  liked  her — 
you  know  you  didn't;  and  she  was  afraid 
of  you,  and  showed  it,  and  you  bullied 
licr.  Poor  little  girl — poor  little  Harriet! 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  ma'am,  I'm  upset — 
I'm  downright  ill  at  such  infern — at  such 
injustice.  Tyranny,  I  call  that — rank 
tyranny!" 

"Roderick,  Roderick — my  son!  what 
are  you  saying  to  me?" 

*T'm  telling  you  what  I  think  of  what 
you've  chosen  to  do.  Wreak  your  ven- 
geance on  the  family,  ma'am,  if  you 
please.  You've  shocked  me — I  wouldn't 
have  had  such  a  thing  done  in  my  house 
for  ten  thousand  pounds — I  wish  you  joy 
of  your  work,  Lady  Morfa — and  good- 
morning  to  you."  He  had  gone  out  of 
the  room — she  heard  him  shouting  for 
his  man — and  she  had  not  been  able  to 
move.  His  valet  came  anxiously  to  her. 
"His  lordship's  compliments,  my  lady, 
and  he  wishes  for  the  keys  of  the  cor- 
ridor." Positively  so;  and  she  had  sent 
them.  He  must  have  gone  to  see  Hermia 
— and  she  let  him  go.  He  had  left  the 
house — ^liis  trunks  (a  round  dozen  of 
them)  followed  with  his  secretary  in  a 
Inckney-coach,  his  valet  on  the  box — and 
she  not  able  to  move ;  and  she  had  seen  no 
more  of  him.  This  made  her  very  ill ; 
but  Sir  George's  tears — yes,  his  round 
eyes  had  brimmed  over,  the  man — a  Bote- 
lort  and  a  baronet — had  fairly  blub- 
bered over  the  wrongs  of  a  Moon — this, 
very  fortunately,  strengthened  her.  She 
found  herself  again,  as  they  say ;  and  the 
close  imprisonment  of  Hennia  Mary  went 
on. 

The  child's  friends,  meantime,  were  ac- 
tive, for  the  story  was  all  about  the  town. 
Tom  Creevy  was  heard  whispering  and 
chuckling  about  it  to  Mr.  Sheridan  at 
r>rooks's;  but  he  stopped  when  Lord 
Sandgate  came  into  the  room.  "Sand- 
gate's  been  hit" — he   told  his   friend — 


"badly  hit,  he's  been.  I  happen  to  know." 
What  was  there  Tom  Creevy  did  not  hap- 
pen to  know  ?    Mighty  little,  I  suspect. 

It  was  Mrs.  Fox  who  took  the  tale  to 
Lady  Grizel — to  whom  her  brother  Rod- 
ono  had  vouchsafed  nothing  of  it ;  but  for 
all  that  Lady  Grizel  had  had  it,  in  a  letter 
from  the  disgraced  girl  herself — a  letter 
written  that  first  niglit  of  her  incarcera- 
tion, and  actually  in  Moth's  pocket  at  the 
moment  of  her  dismissal ;  and  Moth  had 
related  all  that  the  letter  did  not.  Her- 
mia's  letter  had  been  very  short : 

"Dearest  Grizel:  I  must  tell  you 
how  proud  and  happy  I  am  to  have  won 
the  love  and  respect  of  Mr.  Vernour.  I 
have  been  engaged  to  him  for  ten  days, 
and  every  moment  since  then  has  but 
added  to  the  honour  he  has  done  me.  I 
hope  I  shall  make  him  a  good  and  obe- 
dient wife.  I  shall  try  my  hardest,  and 
know  he  will  be  very  patient.  Granny  is 
horrified — but  that  makes  no  difference. 
With  fondest  love, 

''Ever  your  Hermy. 

*'P.  S. — If  you  think  that  my  news 
would  interest  dear  Lord  Drem  and  your 
brother,  will  you  tell  them  how  proud  I 
am?" 

That  was  a  difficult  letter  to  deal  with. 
Old  Lord  Drem  said  that  he  didn't  un- 
derstand it;  such  things  had  not  been 
done  in  his  time — at  least,  he  could  only 
recollect  one  case — that  of  Sophia  Wey- 
burn  who  had  married  a  Glasgow  notary 
— and  there  had  been  cogent  reasons  for 
tliat.  All  he  could  say  was  that  it  pointed 
to  a  very  exceptional  young  man,  or  a 
very  exceptional  young  lady.  Lord  Ro- 
dono  said  nothing,  but  his  sister  saw  the 
chill  settle  on  his  blue  eves.  As  for  her- 
self,  her  feelings  may  perhaps  Ixi  gath- 
ered from  her  reply — which  never 
reached  its  address: 

"Dearest:  I  can  hardly  answer  your 
beautiful  letter — for  beautiful  it  is,  what- 
ever one  may  think  of  its  news.  My  dear, 
what  am  I  to  say  about  that?  All  I  can 
urge  upon  you  is  reflection,  serious  and 
ample  reflection.  I  know  your  ideas, 
how  truly  democratic  you  are,  and  per- 
haps I  ought  to  be  able  to  follow  you,  and 
indeed  in  opinion  I  do — ^but  in  jiidgment, 
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dearest  love,  1  cannot,  at  present.  I  low 
much  can  you,  how  Httle  do  you  not, 
knt)\v  of  Mr.  V.  ?  Pray  think  of  this,  and 
do  nothing  precipitate.  Dear  papa  was 
very  kind.  You  know  the  Drum-Major's 
way !  I  have  told  Tom — I  thought  it  kind- 
er. He  said  notliing — but  he  was  very 
much  moved.  At  any  rate,  you  have 
three  friends  in  this  house — and  always 
will  have.  Count  upon  us,  my  love,  I  im- 
plore you.  T  shall  try  to  prevail  upon 
Lady  M.  to  let  me  sec  you  for  a  minute — 
or  even  to  speak  with  you  through  the 
keyhole!  Darling  Ilcrmy,  my  heart  is 
wac  for  you. 

This  letter  was  not  opened,  but  was  left 
with  others  adflrcssed  to  the  prisoner  on 
her  ladyship's  escritoire. 

ITpon  that  same  escritoire,  upon  a  day 
to  be  shortlv  namcfl,  lav  two  other  letters 
in  T.ady  IMorfa's  hand,  sealed  with  the 
Caryll  seal,  one  addressed  to  Thomas 
Wrnour — Brook  Street — and  the  other 
to  the  Marquis  of  Badlesmere,  K.  G..  of 
which  letter  I  shall  not  speak  further  than 
to  say  tint  it  requested  that  nobleman  to 
invoke  the  powers  of  Lord  Eldon  in  her 
favoi^r.  The  letter  to  Vernour  the  elder 
ran  thus : 

*'The  Comitess  of  Morfa  has  to  in- 
form T.  Vernour  that  his  visits  to  Caryll 
House  for  custom  must  instantly  cease. 
Tier  ladyship  believes  that  Vernour  will 
imderstand  the  reason  of  this  order,  and 
has  further  to  say  that  any  appearance  of 
either  Thomas  or  David  Vernour  will  be 
followed  by  an  action  for  trespass.  The 
Coiuitess  of  Morfa  cannot  condescend  to 
particulars  of  ofTences  peculiarly  abomi- 
nnble  which  have  rendered  summary 
men su res  necessary.  Caryll  House,  April 
30th.  i8to." 

Now  for  the  reason  why  that  letter  was 
never  sent. 

On  the  morning  of  April  30th — Her- 
mia  having  been  imprisoned  for  some  ten 
days — a  Mr.  Custance  called  at  Caryll 
House  and  was  introduced  into  Lady 
Morfa's  room ;  a  grave,  elderly  man,  con- 
siderably bald,  low-voiced,  sententious, 
and  a  lawyer.  He  made  a  ceremonious 
bow  at  the  door :  he  advanced,  as  it  were, 
soft-footed  to  the  middle  of  the  room; 
bowed  again,  with  his  hat  covering  his 
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heart.    "Madam,"  he  said,  "my  lady — 
anrl  then  he  came  near  to  the  table  and 
made  his  final  bow. 

'T»e  seated,  sir,"  said  Lady  Morfa,  but 
with  a  wave  of  his  hat  he  excused  him- 
self. 

"My  lady,"  he  said,  "I  am  my  Lord 
Morfa's  accredited  agent  in  a  matter  of 
some  consequence  to  his  lordship  and  of 
some  interest  to  yourself."  Lady  Morfa 
did  not  look  at  him. 

"Lord  Morfa's  agents  are  familiar  to 
me,  by  name,  at  least.  I  don't  recollect 
that  vours  is  one  of  them." 

"My  lady,"  said  Mr. Custance,  and  pro- 
duced his  pocketbook,  and  drew  from  it 
a  card,  "here  are  my  credentials — or  some 
of  them.  The  writing  upon  this  card  will 
be  very  familiar  to  your  ladyship."  The 
card  bore  the  name  of  Mr.  Oliver  Cus- 
tance, Doctors'  Commons,  and  over  that 
"Introduced  upon  my  particular  affairs. 
Morfa." 

Lady  Morfa  moistened  her  lips  as  she 
put  the  card  down.  "I  will  listen  to  you, 
sir."  she  said,  "but  must  beg  you  to  be 
brief." 

"Madam,"  said  Mr.  Custance,  "I  will 
be  brief.  I  need  not,  I  think,  refer  at  any 
length  to  the  circumstances — distressing 
as  they  must  have  been — under  which  my 
noble  client  felt  it  his  duty " 

"No,  sir,"  said  her  ladyship,  "you  need 
not.  T  beg  that  you  will  make  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  any  matter  which  is  not 
your  immediate  concern.  I  asked  foVL  to 
be  brief,  and  you  threaten  to  be  lengthy. 
Have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  of  your 
actual  business  here." 

"Mv  Jadv "     Mr.  Custance  was 

disturbed. 

"Your  business,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"I  will  obey  you,  my  lady.  I  have  the 
honour  to  inform  your  ladyship  that  your. 
son,  my  I^^rd  Morfa,  was  married  yester- 
day by  special  license  to  Miss  Harriet 
Moon.  Lord  and  Lady  Morfa  have  re- 
paired to  Brighton  for  a  short  visit,  but 
propose  returning  to  town  shortly — ^I 
think  to  a  house  in  Curzon  Street,  but  am 
not  yet  fully  advised.  My  lady,  I  regret 
this  abrupt "  There  he  stopped,  be- 
cause he  observed  that  Lady  Morfa*s 
head  was  sunk  and  nodding  helplessly  to 
her  breast.  Dull  purple  suffused  her 
cheeks,  her  breath  came  shuddering- and 
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ihick.  Mr.  Ciistance  crossed  the  room 
rapidly  and  pulled  the  bell.  Assistance 
was  not  long  in  coming.  Her  ladyship 
was  got  to  bed;  and  Hermia  Mary  left 
her  prison  to  watch  by  her  grandmother's 
side. 

From     that     silent    bedside,     in     the 
watches  of  the  niglit,  she  wrote  to  Ver- 


mnst  not  leave  her  yet,  though  she  has 
been  cruel  to  yoii  and  to  me.  You  have 
my  heart,  and  can  direct  my  will,  hut  I 
know  that  yon  will  ask  nothing  of  mc 
which  I  ought  not  to  do.  Write  tn  me, 
nnd  tell  me  that  you  trust  me.  Nothing 
c:'.n  keep  me  from  you  when  you  call  mc. 
"Hermia  Maky." 


Kext  day  she  was  in  the  arms  of  Mary 
"My  grandmamma  is  very  ill,  and   I      Fox. 

(To  be  concluded) 


THE    HAMMOCK    NOVEL    AND 
SOME    RECENT    BOOKS 


a  HIS  is  the  time  of  year 
jwhen,  if  publishers'  an- 
flnoitncements  and  news- 
1  paper  reviews  are  to  he 
H  credited,  the  Hammock 
1  Novel,  like  Georgia 
jpeaclies  and  native  green- 
corn,  is  at  the  height  of  its  season.  And 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  two 
people  quite  agree  in  their  definition  of 
the  Hammock  Novel,  there  is  something 
undeniably  alluring  in  the  term,  some- 
thing ^that  is  pleasantly  associated  in  the 
minds'  of  most  of  us  with  the  gentle  and 
seasonable  art  of  loafing.  The  Hammock 
Novel — does  it  not  suggest  the  luxury  of 
sheltered  quiet  and  grateful  breezes,  the 
temporary  casting  off  of  care,  the  joy  of 
well-earned  indolence  in  company  with 
just  the  book  craved  by  the  mood  that 
asks  only  to  be  lightly  entertained  ?  Ah. 
yes,  we  each  of  us  know  precisely  what 
we  mean  individually  by  a  Hammock 
Novel ;  we  could  most  of  us  make  a  little 
list  of  the  books  which  we  have  tried 
in  the  balance  and  found  not  wanting  in 
the  qualities  of  Hammock  Novels ;  but  if 
we  are  discreet  we  will  not  recommend 
them  as  such  to  our  friends.  The  Ham- 
mock Novel,  like  most  things  that  pertain 
to  our  immediate  physical  and  mental  en- 
joyment, involves  the  question  of  the  per- 
sonal equation.  Unlike  the  Epic  Novel 
or  the  Purpose  Novel  or  the  Historical 


Novel,  it  is  not  the  definite  label  of  genus 
or  species,  for  theoretically  it  may  include 
as  many  varieties  as  there  are  of  men  and 
women  who  know  the  relaxation  of  a 
hammock. 

And  yet  while  what  may  be  your  Ham- 
mock Novel  may  not  necessarily  be  mine, 
there  are  certain  qualities  common  to  the 
whole  class  of  fiction  that  belongs  by 
right  to  the  shadiest  comer  of  the  side 
piazza.  In  the  first  place,  the  Hammock 
Novel  has  little  in  common  with  the  real- 
istic school.  The  sin  "and  sorrow  and 
sordidness  of  life  are  the  things  that  you 
are  mo.st  anxious  to  forget  during  the 
utter  indolence  of  an  August  afternoon. 
That  is  the  time  when  you  would  read 
rather  of  life  as  you  woidd  like  lo  have  it 
than  of  life  as  it  is;  and  the  books  that 
you  welcome  are  those  that  show  you  a 
world  where  chivalry  is  always  victori- 
ous, where  daring  gambles  with  fortune 
always  win  out,  where  the  sun  shines  and 
the  birds  sing  and  the  roses  bloom  at  their 
appointed  hour  unfailingly,  and  the  one 
man  in  the  world  finds  and  woos  and  wins 
the  one  perfect  woman.  That  in  the  main 
is  the  formula  of  the  novel  of  the  ham- 
mock, and  a  wonderfully  elastic  formula 
it  proves  to  be  in  practice.  It  meets  the 
needs  of  Stanley  Weyman  and  Seton 
Mcrriman  as  well  as  of  William  Black 
or  Marion  Crawford ;  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  George  Barr  McCutcheon  and 
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Hamld  MacGrath  no  less  than  that  of 
Henry  llarland  and  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy.  In  short,  it  is  the  enduring 
formula  of  romantic  optimism,  the  spirit 
of  UfKnienchable  youth  in  fiction.  And 
althongh  you  are  under  no  compulsion  to 
admire  any  particidar  vohime  of  Stanley 
Weyman  or  George  McCutcheon,  yet  the 
man  or  woman  who  no  longer  knows  the 
appeal  of  optimistic  romance  has  simply 
forgotten  how  it  feels  to  be  young. 

But  beyond  this  vague  generalisation  it 
seems  purposeless  to  develop  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Hammock  Novel,  It  is  a 
waking  day-dream  in  portable  form,  a 
day-dream  involving  the  sort  of  people  we 
would  gladly  know,  doing  the  sort  of 
things  we  would  gladly  do  were  we  not 
too  conventional,  too  indolent,  too  lacking 
in  the  spirit  of  adventure.  It  is  a  magic 
mirror  in  which  we  fancy  that  we  see  our- 
selves achieving  the  wild  fantastic  am- 
bitions of  earher  years.  The  hammock 
sways  somnolently,  the  hand  that  holds 
the  book  unconsciously  sinks  and  the 
mind  wanders  far  afield,  following  the 
visions  of  what  might  have  been.  And 
this  is  why  the  best  of  summer  novels 
are  not  those  which  inexorably  grip  your 
attention  and  force  you  to  read  feverishly 
to  the  end,  forgetful  of  the  height  of  the 
mercury  and  the  density  of  the  air;  but 
rather  those  that,  like  a  tactfid  friend,  will 
now  and  then  await  their  turn  and  let 
yon  follow  yotir  own  thoughts  iminter- 
rupted.  One  reason  why  the  Dolly  Dia- 
logues is  a  little  classic  of  its  kind  is  that 
yoii  may  throw  it  down  and  take  it  up 
again,  no  matter  how  often,  no  matter  at 
what  point,  and  always  find  a  renewal  of 
the  same  light  eflervescent  humonr. 

Other  things  being  etpial.  the  novel  that 
contains  something  of  the  champagne 
quality  of  sunlight  and  clear  waters  and 
woman's  laughter  is  the  one  that  takes 
the  captious  fancy  of  the  summer  reader. 
The  smell  of  balsam,  the  fragrance  of  salt 
spray,  the  sense  of  rapid  motion  down 
lengthening  avenues  or  over  rushing 
waves  are  now  and  then  caught  in  the 
pages  of  a  book  with  such  fidelity  that 
one  feels  a  tingle  of  exhilaration  as  one 
reads.  The  novel  that  leads  yon  pleasantly 
on  a  jaunt  through  foreign  lands  is  an- 
other type  that  well  deserves  its  popu- 
larity.    It  is  such  an  easy,  lazy,  expedi- 


tious way  to  travel,  with  none  of  the  dustl 
and  worry  and  fatigue  of  the  actual  ac^  I 
comphshment.    One  looks  hack  wistfully  1 
to  the  summer  novels  of  a  generation  ago. 
Has   any   actual    roaming   through    the 
highways     and     byways     of     England 
brought  keener  enjoyment  than  the  first  j 
perusal  of  The  Strange  Adventures  of  i 
a  Phaeton?  Did  the  realities  of  Egypt  and  | 
the  Nile  quite  correspond  with  the  expec-  I 
tations  raised  by  an  unpretentious  little  I 
black-bound  voUune  called  Kismet,  first  I 
issued   in  the   No   Name  Series?     And  f 
what  fancy  ever  painted  the  glories  of  j 
Rome  in  niore  roseate  hues  than  did  the  J 
pen  of  Joaquin  Miller  in  that  well-nigh  I 
forgotten  novel.  The  One  Fair  Woman?  | 
It  was  melodrama,  of  course—rank  melo- 
drama in  spots— hut  it  was  written  under  I 
the  glamour  of  the  author's  honeymoon,  j 
and  something  of  his  own  intimate  emo-  I 
tions  worked  themselves  into  the  tissues  | 
of  it.    The  present  writer  would  not  for  I 
worlds  spoil  an  old  illusion  by  rereading  ' 
The  One  Fair  Woman  to-day;  yet  such 
was  the  early  impression  made  by  that 
hook  that  certain  spots  in  Rome  still  re- 
main pre-eminently  the  Rome  of  Joaciiiin 
Miller.  _  ' 

And  this  brings  us  back  again  to  the  I 
simple  axiom  that  it  needs  the  enthusiastti  1 
of  youth  to  do  justice  to  the  typical  Ham- 
mock Novel,    it  needs  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  to  do  justice,  for  instance,  to  such 

a  volume  as  The  Castle 
"The  nf   Doubt,    by   John    H.  J 

Castle  of  Whitson.    There  is  a  cer- 

Doubt"  tain     young     person     to  I 

whose      jurlgment      the  I 
present  reviewer  occasionally  defers  vol-  I 
umes  of  this  class  for  the  sake  of  the  en- 1 
lightenment  to  be  derived  from  a  fresher  1 
and  less  prejudiced  (mint  of  view.    This   ' 
young  person  aforesaid,  after  an  absorlwd 
perusal,  pronounced  it.  with  that  cheerful 
positivcness  that  experience  so  soon  takes  i 
from  ns,  "the  very  best  hook  that  was  j 
ever  written!"     And  the  mere  fact  that  j 
the  same  judgment,  in  the  same  identical! 
words,    was    passed    upon    Bet'crly    of  I 
Graustark  and  a  score  of  other  novels  in  I 
the  interval  iloes  not  rob  it  of  its  value  I 
as  an  index  to  the  class  in  which   The 
Castle  of  Doubt  belongs — the  class  of 
boolcs  written  for  that  optimistic  age  that 
still  can  believe,  if  only  for  twenty-four 
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hours,  that  the  book  last  read  is  the  best 
book  ever  written! 

The  keynote  of  The  Castle  of  Doubt 
may  be  struck  in  a  few  words.  Imagine  a 
young  man  strolling  one  day  in  Central 
Park,  when  he  is  accosted  from  a  carriage 
by  a  witching  voice,  and  a  charming 
young  woman,  whom  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection  he  never  saw  before,  claims 
him  as  her  husband  and  carries  him  home 
with  her,  a  much-bewildered  but  not 
wholly  reluctant  captive.  It  ought  to  be 
easy,  the  young  man  thinks,  to  convince 
his  captor  that  it  is  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity,  that  his  name  is  not  Julian,  and 
that  the  loving  attentions  she  showers 
upon  him,  however  agreeable,  belong  to 
another  man.  But  his  protests  are  un- 
heeded, brushed  aside  as  one  more  symp- 
tom of  the  strange  brain  trouble  which 
led  a  young  husband  a  year  ago  to  aban- 
don his  bride  of  a  few  months,  disappear 
out  of  her  life,  and  leave  her  to  mourn 
him  as  dead.  The  captive  believes  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  simple  explanation  is 
that  the  real  husband  is  dead — for  what 
other  set  of  facts  would  explain  how  any 
man  could  desert  a  woman  charming 
enough  to  make  a  stranger  fall  in  love 
with  her  at  first  sight?  But  theorise  and 
argue  as  he  will,  *'Julian"  he  is  to  the 
wife,  to  the  wife's  sister,  to  relatives, 
ft  iends  and  servants ;  even  the  valet  who 
shaves  him  declares  that  he  would  have 
known  that  chin  out  of  a  thousand.  It  is 
certainly  disc(^ncerting  to  find  the  priv- 
ileges and  obligations  of  matrimony  sud- 
denly thrust  upon  one,  and  for  a  self- 
conscious  interloper  the  hero  bears  him- 
self remarkably  well.  The  resemblance 
to  the  situation  in  71ie  Masquerader  is  of 
course  too  obvious  to  escape  notice;  but 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  two  plots,  which  the  author  cleverly 
keeps  secret  until  the  closing  chapter,  and 
which  it  would  be  a  breach  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  reviewer  to  reveal. 

For  those  who  number  Mr.  Rider  Hag- 
gard in  their  list  of  hammock  novelists, 

The  Gates  of  Kami,  by 
"The  Mr.     Haggard's     latest 

Gates  of  disciple,     the     Baroness 

Kamt"  Orczy,    may    be    recom- 

mended with  some  assu- 
rance. When  qin'te  recently  the  author  of 
She  gave  forth  his  long-promised  sequel, 


the  genuine  disappointment  that  many  of 
his  readers  felt  was  accompanied  by  an 
uneasy  doubt  that  the  fault  lay  with  them 
quite  as  much  as  with  the  author — that  it 
was  the  popular  taste  rather  than  Mr. 
Haggard's  powers  that  had  changed.  The 
Gates  of  Kanit  serves  as  a  convenient 
touchstone  by  which  to  solve  this  ques- 
tion. Of  its  kind  it  is  a  rather  remarkable 
piece  of  work,  quite  in  the  manner  of  She 
and  King  Solomon's  Mines,  and  stirring 
you,  despite  yourself,  with  the  same  old 
unforgotten  thrill.  It  starts  out  in  the 
approved  style  with  the  discovery  of  an 
ancient  document,  a  crumbling  strip  of 
papyrus,  that  costs  the  life  of  one  scientist 
and  the  best  years  of  another  to  put  to- 
gether. But  when  interpreted  it  reveals 
a  secret  that  sets  the  patient  workers 
tingling  with  a  delirious  excitement.  Far 
back  in  Egyptian  history,  after  the  Sixth 
Dynasty  had  finished  its  labours  and  had 
passed  away,  there  comes  a  break  in  the 
records;  and  when  they  begin  again  the 
grand  old  people  who  built  the  great 
Pyramid  and  carved  the  Sphinx  had  dis- 
appeared and  another  race  seemed  to  be 
ruling  in  their  stead.  This  fragmentary 
papyrus  purports  to  reveal  what  happened 
to  them ;  how,  fleeing  before  the  victori- 
ous invader,  they  made  their  way  west- 
ward across  the  rolling  sand  dunes  of  the 
great  desert,  and  there,  in  inaccessible 
mountain  fastnesses,  founded  a  new  king- 
dom based  upon  their  old  laws,  their  old 
cult,  their  old  gods,  and  all  their  wonder- 
ful arts  and  sciences  that  the  modern 
world  believes  to  be  lost  forever.  A  wild, 
fabulous,  impossible  tradition,  yet  two 
young  Englishmen  are  credulous  enough, 
mad  enough,  to  venture  across  the  desert 
alone  in  (luest  of  this  mysterious  city  of 
Kamt.  What  befalls  them  on  their  jour- 
ney, how  they  make  their  way  over  sands 
white  with  human  bones,  how  they  break 
in  through  its  copper  gateway  to  the  very 
sanctuary  of  the  mountain  city,  how  they 
brave  the  hatred  of  its  priests,  the  bar- 
barity of  its  laws,  the  superstitions  of  its 
people,  and  fall  under  the  spell  of  the 
magic  beauty  of  its  princess,  Neit-Akrit — 
all  this  is  developed  with  a  vividness  of 
phrase,  an  opulence  of  colour  that  sug- 
gest more  than  once  its  kinship  with 
Theophile  Gautier's  well-known  History 
of  a  Mummy.    There  is  no  question  that 
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The  Gates  of  Kamt  ranks  high  m  its  own 
class  as  a  piece  of  pure  imaginative  au- 
dacity. 

Mr.  John  Reed  Scott  has  already 
|)rovcd  by  his  Colonel  of  the  Red  Hussars 

that  he  can  successfully 
imitate  the  earlier  manner 
of  Stanley  Weyman.  His 
new  volume,  Beatrix  of 
Clare,  is,  if  anything,  a 
rather  better  effort  along  the  same  lines. 
It  is  an  English  romance  of  the  time  of 
Richard  III.,  but  offers  an  agreeable 
change  from  kindred  romances  of  that 
period  in  representing  King  Richard  as 
a  victim  of  many  slanders  and  a  man  of 
many  virtues.  But  royal  plots  and 
counter-plots  arc  only  a  background  for 
throwing  into  relief  the  valour  of  Sir 
Aymar  de  Lacy  and  the  beauty  of  Beatrix 
of  Clare — Beatrix  of  the  grey  eyes  and 
the  ruddy  tresses.  Frankly,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  story  is  quite  the  accustomed 
sort  of  thing,  done  by  a  dozen  other  writ- 
ers in  a  score  of  different  settings — but 
this  time  done  with  a  freshness  and  a 
verve  that  makes  one  forgive  the  familiar 
situations,  the  well-worn  devices,  and  for 
an  idle  hour  quite  enjoy  the  knight's  tem- 
pe:-tr:Oi:s  wooing  of  his  wilful  lady. 

Bv  what  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  false 
logic,  stories  dealing  with  the  loneliness 
and  privation  and  suffering  of  arctic 
winters  are  usually  issued  in  midsummer, 
the  theory  seeming  to  be  that  narratives 
of  snow  and  frost  form  as  grateful  a  re- 
lief in  the  heat  of  August  as  a  ride  upon 
an  ice-wagon.  Where  the  false  reasoning 
comes  in  is  just  here :  the  whole  force  of 
this  class  of  stories  lies  in  making  you 
feel  the  utter  misery  of  cold ;  and  in  mid- 
August  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  snowy 
plains  and  frozen  rivers  as  anything  else 
than  a  priceless  boon.  The  time  to  read 
Jack  London's  Alaska  stories  or  Lawrence 
Mott's  sketches  of  the  fur  country  is  not 
in  summer,  but  in  December,  by  a  glowing 
fireside,  when  even  the  genial  glow  from 
blazing  logs  cannot  make  you  quite  forget 
the  driving  sleet  and  nipping  frost  out- 
side. That  is  why  such  a  book  as  Arthur 
Heming's  Spirit  Lake  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  Hammock  Novel,  although 
it  contains  undeniably  good  reading, 
whether  in  a  hammock  or  elsewhere. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  carefully  con- 


structed story,  you  will  be  disappointed. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  epi- 
sodes bound  together  by 
"Soirit  "^    stronger    thread    of 

Lake"  unity  than  that  they  all 

depict  the  adventures  of 
a  single  faijiily  of  Cana- 
dian Indians  during  a  prosperous  season 
of  fur-hunting  in  the  far  North.  Mr. 
Heming  might,  had  he  chosen,  cast 
the  same  material  in  the  form  of  a  treatise 
on  Indian  customs,  Indian  psychology, 
Indian  folk-lore.  But  he  chose  instead, 
and  perhaps  wisely,  that  wider  popular 
appeal  exerted  by  fiction.  No,  the  book  is 
not  properly  a  novel,  but  it  has  an  abun- 
dance of  dramatic  force,  and  there  is  a 
simple  directness  in  its  style  that  makes 
you  feel  that  you  are  getting  pretty  dose 
to  the  truth  about  the  red  man  of  the 
Canadian  fur-lands. 

Max  Pemberton  is  usually  a  fairly  safe 
choice,  if  your  ideal  of  hammock  fiction 

requires  abundance  of 
"The  sensation    and    not    too 

Diamond  much     literary     quality. 

Ship"  The  Diamond  Ship  may 

be  classed  as  a  somewhat 
feverish  detective  story  of  the  high  seas, 
a  sort  of  Gaboriau  and  Fenimore  Cooper 
fused  inti)  one.  Great  crimes  require 
great  genius — that  is  the  opening  note  of 
the  book.  What  more  plausible  than  that 
there  should  be  some  master  mind,  some 
Napoleon  of  crime,  who  from  a  safe  van- 
tage-ground directs  and  controls  all  those 
famous  and  mysterious  robberies  of  royal 
jewels  which  from  time  to  time  baffle  the 
ingenuity  of  the  European  police?  And 
if  such  a  master  mind  exists,  where  would 
he  be  more  likely  to  entrench  himself  than 
in  a  floating  fortress,  a  naval  treasure- 
house,  a  hiding-place  of  such  fabulous 
gems  that  it  might  well  deserve  the  title 
of  the  Diamond  Ship?  Such  is  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Mr.  Pemberton's  latest  flight 
of  fancy,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
piratical  craft  is  pursued  over  the  seven 
seas,  its  secret  wrested  from  it,  and  the 
indispensable  fair  lady  in  distress  finally 
rescued,  forms  the  main  fabric  of  a  story 
which  is  certainly  not  lacking  in  thrills 
for  the  reader  who  likes  this  particular 
kind  of  book. 

Painted  Rock,  which  its  sub-titl«  fur- 
ther defines  as  "Tales  and  Narrativea  of 
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Painted  Rock,  South  Panhandle,  Texas, 
told  by  Charlie  Baker,  late  of  that  city," 

is  an  odd  sort  of  volume 
"Painted  ^^  come  from  the  pen  of 

Rock"  Morley  Roberts,  but  none 

the  less  enjoyable  for 
its  unexpectedness.  Mr. 
Roberts  seems  to  have  caught  most 
admirably  the  spirit  of  the  Southwest,  its 
ethics,  its  code  of  manners,  and,  best  of 
all,  its  inimitable  breeziness  of  speech. 
Each  reader  will  pick  out  his  own  favour- 
ites from  among  these  graphic  and  virile 
little  stories;  but  a  fairly  safe  choice  lies 
in  'The  Man  Underneath"  and  "An  Exile 
from  *God's  Country.'  "  The  former  of 
these  two  is  a  study  of  the  transformation 
wrought  in  a  conservative,  law-abiding 
Englishman,  a  mere  '"bookworm,"  and  a 
legal  bookworm  at  that,  yet  who  had 
beneath  the  surface,  and  not  so  very  far 
beneath,  as  matters  turned  out,  "the  spark 
that  means  primeval  force."  Tom  Willett 
never  wanted  to  leave,  never  dreamed  of 
leaving,  his  English  home,  his  English 
routine,  his  English  law-books  until  the 
news  came  that  his  only  brother,  bold, 
reckless,  dare-devil  Jack  Willett,  had  been 
shot  and  killed  in  Texas,  "the  land  where 
people  don't  jostle  one  unless  they're 
looking  for  death  and  can  face  it  smiling." 
Tom  promptly  feels  the  stirring  of  the 
j)riniitive,  neolithic  man  hidden  beneath 
the  veneer  of  English  culture,  goes  to 
Texas  to  avenge  his  brother's  death, 
legally  if  he  can,  but  in  any  case  to  avenge 
it.  And  in  the  end  he  does  so  in  the 
most  approved  Texan  style,  and  the  cur- 
tain runs  down  upon  him  still  standing 
with  the  barrel  of  his  pistol  smoking  and 
with  his  face  as  hard  as  the  face  of  "Jus- 
tice throned  upon  immemorial  law."  The 
second  story  tells  what  happened  to  one 
Habersham,  whom  Ginger  Gillett,  the 
sheriflF,  sized  up  as  a  failure  because  he 
still  looked  back  to  Florida  as  "God's 
Country." 

"I  don't  reckon  to  palaver  none  about  where 
I  come  from,"  said  Ginger  with  decision,  "nor 
do  I  reckon  to  wail  any  about  what  I  left  be- 
hind. There's  a  complete  and  finished  set  of 
plumb  rank  failures  howling  in  Painted  Rock 
about  this  and  that  State  being  'God's  Kentry.' 
They  make  me  sick  and  tired.  *God*s  Ken- 
try'  is  finished,  and  the  State  of  Texas  is  still 


in  our  hands  to  work  up  and  put  the  polish  on. 
But  the  women  is  the  worst  at  it.  They  don't 
remind  me  none  of  the  women  of  forty-nine 
that  old-timers  tells  about.  They  had  grit 
and  could  stand  off  Injuns.  These  ladies  cayn't 
stand  off  a  mosquito,  and  they  weep  sadly  at 
a  centipede.  Mis'  Habersham's  that  kind,  and 
cayn't  cut  a  steak  without  makin'  faces  at  the 
j'int  hacks  it  off  with  averted  face.  The 
women  from  'God's  Kentry'  ain't  fit  to  raise 
Texans." 

Because  Habersham,  and  more  espe- 
cially Mrs.  Habersham,  did  not  under- 
stand- the  Texan  code,  they  neither  of 
them  understood  the  misconstruction  that 
the  community  placed  upon  the  attentions 
paid  her  by  Sam  Weekes,  the  man  who 
wasn't  to  be  trusted  with  women,  "you 
can  see  that  in  his  eye,  if  his  record  didn't 
prove  it" — though, as  it  happened, his  rec- 
ord did  prove  it.  Finally  one  day  the 
slander  did  reach  Habersham,  and  not 
])eing  a  Texan,  but  only  one  more  rank 
failure  from  ''God's  Country,"  he  doesn't 
wait  to  investigate  the  truth  of  it,  but 
starts  out  with  a  shotgun  in  quest  of 
Weekes.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Ginger  Gillett  it  might  have  been  just 
one  more  commonplace  tragedy.  But 
Ginger  unexpectedly  turns  it  into  comedy, 
and  the  way  he  does  so  is  what  makes  the 
story  so  whimsically  readable. 

Volumes  of  short  stories  are  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  hammock  read- 
ing,   because    they    hold 
"The  i'our  attention  neither  too 

Tree  of  closely     nor     too     long. 

Heaven"  Robert  W.  Chambers  has 

been  so  busy  of  late  years 
producing  full-fledged  novels  that  a  col- 
lection of  shorter  pieces  from  his  pen, 
such  as  The  Tree  of  Heaven,  is  something 
of  a  treat.  There  is  an  attempt  to  give 
these  tales  a  semblance  of  continuity  by 
introducing  in  the  opening  one  an  Eastern 
traveller  steeped  in  psychic  science,  who 
proceeds  during  the  progress  of  a  dinner 
to  prophesy  to  each  of  the  guests  in  a 
curious  manner,  and  speaking  in  symbolic 
language,  some  crucial  occurrence  in  their 
lives.  The  stories  that  follow  relate  the 
incidents  thus  prophesied,  but  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  them,  nor 
does  the  psychic  scientist  reappear  in  any 
of  them.     For  instance,  to  one  guest  he 
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says,  "I  congratulate  you;  you've  got  a 
good-natured  ghost  following  you  about. 
llut  he'll  leave  you  if  you  turn  idle."  And 
when  we  reach  the  corres|ion(ling  story 
we  find  it  entitled  "The  Ghost  of  Chance." 
the  chance  in  question  being  that  whereby 
a  young  artist  wins  fame  and  fortune 
and  a  beautiful  wife  by  a  single  after- 
noon's work.  This  is  a  rather  long  anil 
involved  story,  much  too  long  to  be 
hastily  retold.  But  it  has  this  merit  that 
deserves  to  l>e  emphasised :  it  introduces 
a  delicate,  sensitive,  proud  young  girl  into 
the  studio  of  a  ."itrange  young  man,  shows 
us  just  what  motives  an<l  iiiflnenccs  work 
upon  her  to  persuade  her  to  pose  for  his 


masterpiece  when  his  own  model  has 
failed  him,  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  its 

coincidences,  the  force  of  circumstances, 
the  fire  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  makes 
it  seem  not  only  plausible,  but  the  one 
natural,  right-minded  thing  to  do  for 
these  two  utter  strangers  to  marry  before 
twenty-four  hours  have  passed.  Hasty 
marriages  are  common  enough  in  fiction 
not  to  need  special  comment.  It  is  Mr. 
Chambers's  success  in  making  the  haste  in 
this  particular  instance  seem  logical  and 
natural  that  takes  it  out  of  the  ordinary 
class  and  stamps  it  as  a  special  tour  de 
force. 

Frederic  Tabcr  Cnoficr. 


THU    BUTTRRl'LY 


Its  radiant  gauze  hath  left  a  gorgeous  stain 
Of  sun-like  hue  athwart  the  printed  leaf. 

While  all  the  velvet  dust  from  its  last  pain 

Sifts  down  the  page,  and  clings  as  useless  grief 
Clings  to  the  futile  memory  of  man. 

Dead  butterfly  across  the  living  Thought — 
Type  of  immortal  hope  through  mortal  pain: 

To  the  world's  solace  a  brave  Spirit  wrought 

Its  fair  white  dreams  of  all  Life's  love  and  gain — 
Gold-stained  and  velvet-dusted  on  the  page. 

Drift  the  white  Dreams,  and  clings  the  dark,  soft  dust- 
Vanishing  dust  above  the  deathless  Word  i 
World-old  the  Dream,  world-old  the  Love,  the  Trust ; 
To-day  hath  hearkened  to  the  Past,  and  heard 
The  Song  Immortal  from  its  ashen  lips. 

Bertha  York-Grant. 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  RISTORr 


HEN  Adelaide  Ristori 
went  to  Paris  in  1855 
seventy-five  years  had 
passed  since  Italian  play- 
ers had  been  in  France. 
The  moment  was  a  pro- 
pitious one.  Elise  Felix 
— Rachel — at  that  time  the  absolute 
queen  of  the  French  stage,  had  angered 
and  disappointed  the  Parisians  by  de- 
serting the  house  of  Moliere,  allured  by 
an  engagement  offered  to  her  by  an 
American  manager.  And  tlie  Parisians 
made  use  of  the  opportune  advent  of  Ris- 
tori to  impart  a  lesson  to  Rachel,  even 
as  years  later  they  made  Madame  Duse 
the  instrument  to  crush  the  eccentric  but 
great  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Ristori  gave  ^lux  lialicns,  Alfieri's 
Mirra,  Goldoni's  La  Locandicra,  Silvio 
Pellico's  Prauccsca  da  Rimini,  and  she 
soared  among  the  stars.  Jules  Janin,  the 
bulldog  of  h'rench  criticism  in  his  ultra- 
Chauvinism,  in  the  only  criticism  he  could 
launch  against  her,  sent  forth  this  stupid 
phrase  to  the  world :  **The  only  thing 
kicking  is  that  she  is  not  French." 

Lamartine,  Dumas  pere,  Legouve,  all 
burned  their  choicest  incense  at  her  feet. 
The  battle  was  won.  From  that  moment, 
like  a  conqueror,  she  travelled  over  lands 
and  seas — in  Spain,  Holland,  Portugal, 
Germany,  England,  Greece,  Brazil,  Tur- 
key, La  Plata  and  the  Argentine,  Cairo 
and  to  the  United  States;  and  she  won 
tlie  world  with  her  winged  genius.  It 
was  she  and  she  ak)ne  wlio  inaugurated  a 
new  period  of  the  history  of  Italian 
dramatic  art ;  it  was  she  who  opened  and 
cleared  the  path  for  Salvini,  Rossi,  Eman- 
uel, Zacconi,  Duse,  Pezzana,  Di  Lorenzo 
and  Reiter. 

When  she  returned  to  Paris  in  1856, 
wliich  she  afterward  did  at  intervals,  the 
animosity  of  Rachel  for  Ristori  was 
sliown  in  stronger  light  on  accoimt  of  the 
\lcdea  of  Legouve.  Rachel,  who  had 
formally  accepted  the  tragedy  for  the 
Theatre  r>an<;ais,  at  the  first  rehearsal, 
always  capricious  and  arrogant,  refused 
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to  go  on  with  it,  and  one  of  her  pretexts 
was   that   it  lacked  classicism   and   was 
two  acts  shorter  than  classic  canons  com- 
manded.   In  spite  of  Legouve's  debonair 
nature,  he  appealed  to  the  courts,  and, 
winning   his   case,    Rachel    was    obliged 
to    pay    him     150,000  francs    damages. 
This  amount  Legouve  turned  over  to  the 
Society  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Dramatic 
Authors.    This  much  embittered  Rachel, 
but  it  did  not  end  there.    Legouve  gave 
his  tragedy  to  Ristori  to  read ;  she  found 
it  suitable  and  asked  Professor  Giuseppe 
Montanelli   to  translate   it  for  her,  and 
with   it  won   immense  success.     It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  the  author 
in  gratitude  wrote  in  her  album :  "Rachel 
m'a   tue:  qui  m'a   fait  revivre?     Toil" 
Rachel  w\is  enraged,  and  when  she  re- 
turned from  her  American  tour  retired 
from  the  stage  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
seven  ;  shortly  after,  her   health  under- 
mined   by    consumption,    perhaps    more 
from  a  broken  heart,  she  died  in  her  villa 
of  Cannet  near  Toulon. 

Of  Rachel's  animosity  to  Ristori  an- 
other little  anecdote  is  told,  which  must, 
however,  be  taken  cum  grano  salis,  as 
Ristori,  either  from  modesty  or  love  of 
truth,  has  made  no  mention  of  it  in  her 
book.  It  was  told  that  between  1851  and 
1852  Rachel,  on  returning  from  one  of  her 
tours  abroad,  landed  in  Italy  and  went  to 
Verona,  where  she  played  Adrienne  Le- 
coHvrciir,  which  was  written  for  her  by 
Legouve  and  Scribe  in  1849:  she  played 
in  one  theatre  while  Ristori  was  play- 
ing the  same  play  at  another  one  in  the 
same  city,  and  the  crowded  theatre  was 
Ristori's  and  not  Rachel's. 

After  Ristori  returned  from  her  tri- 
umphs abroad  she  played  in  one  hundred 
cities  of  Italy,  and  although  she  had  been 
well  known  and  appreciated  before  her 
de])arture,  she  was  everywhere  received 
with  enthusiasm.  The  only  way  to 
account  for  this  demonstrative  outburst 
is  to  take  as  a  synthesis  the  epigram  dic- 
tated by  Count  Jacopo  Sanvitale  for  a 
gold  medal  offered  to  her,  and  which 
reads:  '^Honour  to  thee  who  honours 
Italy  and  art." 
All  Italy  understood  that  she  was  a  her- 
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aid  and  a  pioneer,  how  in  her  presence 
foreigners  had  bent  the  knee,  and 
acknowledged  that  a  nation  whose  chil- 
dren shoAved  such  mastery  in  art  was 
well  deserving  of  becoming  free  from 
slavery  and  of  aspiring  to  independence. 
The  applause  was  deafening  when  in 
Giuditta,  which  was  written  especially 
for  her  by  Paolo  Giacometti,  she  de- 
claimed the  finishing  hymn,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

II  mio  nome  ai  fanciulli  imparate 
Sappian  cssi  che  santa  c  la  giierra, 
Sc  lo  stranicro  minaccia  la  terra 
Che  per  Patria  il  Signorc  ci  die. 

(Teach  the  children  my  name: 
Let  them  know  that  war  is  holy 
If  the   stranger  threatens   the  land 
Which  God  gave  us  for  our  country.) 

And  when  she  added : 

lo  Giuditta,  a  guidarvi  verro! 
(I,  Judith,  will  lead  you!) 

from  the  galleries  applauding  would  ring 
the  answer:  *'Let  it  be  to-morrow/' 
Then  the  crowd  would  follow  her  home, 
compelling  her  to  appear  on  her  balcony 
again  and  again,  the  people  screaming, 
*'Viva  the  great  Italian  actress!"  The 
adjective  "Italian"  was  given  great 
stress. 

That  was  the  time  when  Italy  was 
divided,  and  everything  was  a  pretext  for 
patriotism.  By  the  three  abhorred  en- 
emies of  Italian  unification,  the  Pontifi- 
cal, the  Bourbons  and  the  Austrian  Grov- 
ernment,  this  was  not  liked,  and  Adelaide 
Ristori  was  watched.  It  seemed  as 
though  Italy  was  about  to  free  herself 
from  the  chains  which  had  bound  her,  and 
Ristori  seemed  a  precursor. 

It  was  at  a  performance  of  Giuditta  at 
the  Municipale  Theatre  in  Reggio  d'Emi- 
lia  in  1858  that  this  incident  occurred.  It 
was  November  2d,  and  the  audience 
was  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  hero- 
ine, not  only  as  a  tribute  to  her  art  and 
to  her  personally,  but  because  the  allu- 
sion of  the  tragedy  at  that  time  was  the 
occasion  for  patriotic  demonstrations.  At 
the  moment  when  the  enthusiasm  was  at 
its  height  it  was  noticed  that  in  a  box 
were   the  members   of   a   society   called 


"Friendship."  Under  the  cover  of  an 
amusement  club  they  disseminated  the 
most  patriotic  propaganda.  The  applause 
from  that  box  was  most  noticeable.  Next 
day  their  enthusiasm  had  not  cooled. 
Twenty  of  them  passed  the  frontier  and 
enrolled  themselves  in  a  Piedmont  regi- 
ment. Ristori  had  inflamed  their  patriot- 
ism. 

Adelaide's  great  kindness  of  heart  was 
shown  in  Pisa  in  1845.  A  young  man  of 
the  jcnncsse  dorce  of  that  town,  who 
afterward  became  an  actor,  asked  her  to 
play  a  comedy  written  by  him :  The  Water 
Cure  at  Lucca,  It  was  a  failure,  and  the 
author  was  so  hurt  that  Ristori  oflFered  to 
play  another  one  of  his  plays,  which  met 
the  same  fate.  "Before  I  leave  Tuscany  I 
want  to  force  the  public  to  indorse  you," 
she  said,  and  produced  another,  which 
was  a  success.  The  public  applauded 
more  the  kind  persistence  of  Ristori  than 
the  merit  of  the  play. 

A  letter  to  me  from  Baltimore  when 
on  one  of  her  tours  shows  her  gentle 
thought  of  others. 

Baltimore,  January  31,  1884. 

My  vkry  courteous  Friend:  Don't  think  that 
I  have  forgotten  my  promise  to  send  a  photo- 
graph to  you ;  it  is  all  the  fault  of  that  blessed 
Sarony.  who  has  failed  to  keep  his  promise. 
And  now  I  am  about  to  ask  a  favour  of  you. 
I  have  a  poor  little  niece,  who  at  the  age  of  ten 
lost  her  left  arm,  leaving  only  a  short  stump,  to 
which  has  been  attached,  first,  a  wax  arm 
and  later  one  simply  of  cotton,  because  though 
one  was  made  for  her  in  Florence  by  a  me- 
chanic, it  was  so  badly  made  that  she  could 
not  stand  it.  and  so  was  forced  to  the  roll  of 
cotton. 

My  niece  is  now  grown ;  she  is  at  college  in 
Florence,  and  I  have  always  promised  her,  if 
she  were  a  good  girl  and  studied  well,  that  I 
would  get  her  a  fine  mechanical  arm.  She 
is  now  seventeen,  and  probably  will  not  grow 
larger,  so  that  now  I  may  fulfil  my  promise. 
In  America  there  must  be  good  specialists  of 
that  kind,  and  I  am  told  that  in  Boston  there 
are  perfect  ones. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  find  out  for 
me  from  that  doctor  who  cured  Trojani  re- 
cently (and  from  whom  we  have  not  yet 
received  a  hill)  if  really  there  are  such  special- 
ists in  Boston,  and  if  so,  also  ask  him  what 
would  be  necessary  in  taking  the  measurements 
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for  the  same?  Perhaps  they  have  circulars 
which  will  give  all  information,  as  well  as 
prices. 

Once  when  I  was  young  and  coming  from 
Paris  I  saw  on  a  poor  workman  an  artificial 
arm  with  an  iron  hand  which  he  could  move. 
Now,  however,  they  must  have  perfected  them 
and  make  them  perfectly  articulate,  and  cer- 
tainly less  primitive  than  before. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  the  explanations  be 
distinctly  and  clearly  given,  otherwise  my  good 
intentions  would  be  for  naught.  Naturally, 
first  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  price,  because 
if  it  should  be  very  ruinous  I  would  try  else- 
where. I  think  it  will  be  well  not  to  mention 
my  name,  although  here  they  must  have  prices 
fixed. 

Please  send  answer  to  New  Orleans  (where 
we  are  due  Sunday  morning),  at  the  St.  Charles 
Theatre.  We  are  all  well,  and  hope  also  that 
you  are.  Excuse  this  hurried  note,  but  I  have 
a  matinee,  and  they  are  now  taking  away  the 
trunks.  All  my  family  send  to  you  a  grasp  of 
the  hand. 

Your  affectionate 

Adelaide  Ristori  del  Grillo. 

1  o  her  fellow-artists  in  need  Ristori 
was  always  generous.  She  kept  in  her 
company  Giammaria  Borghi,  who  had 
been  in  the  Royal  Compagnia  Sarda  with 
her,  though  he  was  disabled  by  age. 
What  kindness  did  she  not  show  to 
Achille  Majeroni!  In  1867  ^^  ^^s  in 
Florence,  and  as  usual  in  dire  poverty. 
He  was  starving.  Ristori  was  in  South 
America.  As  soon  as  she  arrived  and 
heard  of  his  need,  she  engaged  him  im- 
mediately, paid  off  his  debts,  and  brought 
him  back  from  death  to  life. 

One  evening,  relates  Bettoli,  while  at 
her  house,  her  husband  and  Giulia  Grisi 
also  being  present,  Felice  Scifoni  was 
mentioned.  He  was  the  honest  disciple 
of  Mazzini,  a  friend  of  Montanclli,  and 
had  been  for  years  a  prisoner  of 
the  Pontifical  Government  at  Civita 
Castellana,  and  now  had  neither  a  roof 
over  him  nor  a  piece  of  bread.  Ris- 
tori listened,  and  then  the  subject 
was  dropped  after  she  had  taken  the  ad- 
dress of  Scifoni.  A  few  days  after,  call- 
ing on  Ristori,  Bettoli  found  Scifoni 
seated  between  Donna  Bianca  and  Gior- 
i^io,  the  first  fifteen,  the  other  thirteen, 
giving  them  lessons  in  literature  and  his- 


tory. For  each  lesson  he  was  paid  twenty 
francs,  a  large  price  in  Italy. 

The  vein  of  humour  was  very  manifest 
in  Ristori 's  character.  An  author  whose 
name  I  do  not  remember  wrote  a  drama 
for  her.  She  found  that  she,  having 
taken  a  dose  of  poison,  had  to  deliver 
a  speech  too  long  about  another  whom 
she  had  poisoned.  Ristori  sent  a  tele- 
gram, "You  forget  that  I,  too,  am  in  a 
hurry  to  die,  and  that  I  cannot  speak  eter- 
nally in  presence  of  the  corpse  I  have 
made ;  shorten  the  agony !" 

I  here  introduce  one  of  her  letters, 
showing  her  jolly,  kind  nature. 

Rome,  January  16,  1894. 

IVTy  dkar  Friend:  Knowing  my  character  and 
my  way  of  doing  things,  I  hope  you  have  not 
judged  my  silence  as  unnatural.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  long  time  that  I  have  suffered  with  my 
stomach  on  account  of  a  poisoned  mushroom. 

I  have  a  pile  of  letters  waiting  on  my  desk 
to  which  I  must  attend  later. 

Imagine    a    little:    if    not    able    to    answer 
my  letters,  how  can  I  dedicate  myself  to  write 
such  an  article  as  you  ask  from  me  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly?     Your  news,   which  I   am 
sorry  to  hear,  grieves  me.     With  your  talents 
you   surely  should  have  better  luck.     Do  not 
think,  however,  that  coming  back  to  our  own 
beautiful  country  at  this  serious  time  through 
which  we  are  passing,  with  no  appearance  of 
an    early    change,    a    better    fate    would    be 
your  lot.    We  have  so  many  vipers  devouring 
the  flesh  of  our  beautiful  Italy!     How  will  it 
all  end?  God  knows,  hut  man  cannot  prophesy. 
The  truth  is  that  we  are  all  in  agitation,  thanks 
to  the  clique  of  money-makers  and  of  anarchists 
(true  traitors  of  their  country),  who  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  destroy  order  and  to  ferment 
the  weak-minded  to  lead  us  into  anarchv.     I 
assure  you  that  honest  people  suffer  as  from 
an  illness.     But  let  us  leave  so  much  sadness 
and  speak  of  things  which  will  bring  a  smile 
to  your  lips — I  speak  of  your  wife  and  child. 
The  first  has  a  good  and  gentle  physiognomy, 
and    her   expression   pleases    me    very   much. 
Bravo !  you  have  waited  long,  but  seem  to  have 
chosen  well ;  many  salutations  to  madame.    To 
the  little  one,  who,  indeed,  seems,  as  we  say 
in  Roman  parlance,  a  fine  little  fat  pig,  give 
many  kisses ;  her  puffy  cheeks  seem  not  to  fear 
easily  becoming  flaccid.  Well,  for  your  first  pro- 
duction you  have  succeeded  well.    My  children 
are  always  models  of  filial  love,  and  are  praised 
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and  sought  for  in  society.  I  wish  Giorgio 
\v(nil(l  marry.  Let  us  hope.  Bianca  does  not 
show  any  inclination  for  it  and — it  is  not  ma- 
ternal pride,  but  I  assure  you  when  she  enters 
a  room  she  is  a(hnired  by  both  men  and  women 
as  a  star. 

Ciiorgio,  besides  taking  care  of  the  business 
(who  has  not  need  of  it  at  this  time?),  goes 
on  painting  and  abhors  idleness.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Bianca.  Both  bestow  on  me  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  attention.  It  is  pathetic. 
God  has  wished  to  compensate  me  for  the 
cruel  loss  of  my  husband,  although  the  wound 
will  never  heal ! 

Let  us  speak  of  curiosity  for  distraction.  Is 
it  true  that  Tonuuaso  Salvini  went  to  New 
York,  invited  by  many  gentlemen,  to  honour 
ihe  memory  of  poor  Booth,  and  that  he  deliv- 
ered a  eulogy  on  all  his  virtues,  and  on  the 
generosity  of  the  poor  dead,  and  received  ex- 
traordinary ovations  therefor? 

Let  us  not  speak  of  the  humbug  written 
to-day  by  the  Florentine  and  Neapolitan  papers. 
Now  the  epithet  "famous"  is  scorned  by  the 
one  who  knows  how  much  struggle  he  has 
had  lo  go  til  rough  with  to  deserve  it. 

l-'our  striking  toilettes,  a  little  face  of  cun- 
ning soubrette,  the  friendship  of  the  most  noi.sy 
Tiewspaper  men.  a  way  of  reciting  by  jumps  and 
convulsions,  and  a  great  deal  of  hysterics 
christen  one  now  as  a  model  and  leader  of 
dramatic  art.  Look  here:  I  don't  say  that  for 
Duse,  who  really  has  great  talent,  but  she  is 
not  without  defects,  which  I  have  pointed  out 
to  her,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  give 
her  the  right  to  celebrity !  The  generation 
believes  the  events  of  thirty  years  ago,  so  much 
descanted  upon,  to  be  mythological !  What  is 
to  be  done?  To  change  the  world  is  impos- 
sib'e.  In  still  recognising  all  the  faults  of  the 
I'rench  nation,  yet  I  cannot  minimi.sc  the  hon- 
our due  her  in  matters  of  art.  And  see  here; 
if  in  Italy  the  production  of  a  tragedy  is  ad- 
vertised, everybody  screams  and  says  that  'Sve 
are  going  back  to  our  grandfathers*  times/' 
while  if  one  goes  in  Paris  to  see  Edipus — 
Kin^,  or  Antif^onc  the  theatre  is  filled  like  an 
i:ii,(:^.  At  home  if  even  Salvini  or  Rossi  would 
try  to  revive  tragedies  nobody  would  go. 

I  saw  in  Paris  Mounet  Sully  and  MMle.  Bartet 
in  Antigone,  and  although  Mounet  has  all  the 
French  Academic  diction,  one  finds  in  him 
always  the  conscientious,  intelligent,  delicate 
artist  who  worships  his  art.  With  him,  a  true 
jewel,  M'lle.  Bartet,  moderate  in  her  gestures, 
feeling    without    effusion — in    short,    an    ideal. 


What  a  divine  evening  I  spent  at  the  Fran^ais ! 
Mounet  Sully  opens  this  evening  in  Milan,  at 
the  Teatro  Filo-Dramatico.  I  am  very  sorry, 
because  I  am  sure  that  having  selected  this  very 
bad  moment  for  coming  to  Italy,  he  will  not 
have  the  success  he  deserves.  Moreover,  he, 
who  was  a  very  handsome  man,  with  magnifi- 
cent eyes,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
in  two  days  two  dear  sons,  cried  so  much  that 
his  eyes  were  affected  to  such  an  extent  that 
one  of  them  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  socket 
to  be  treated  and  then  replaced.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  he  has  become  cross-eyed,  which 
makes,  for  him,  a  great  difference  on  the  stage. 

And  then,  too,  nowadays  tender,  sweet,  nat- 
ural feelings  are  called  sentimentalism  rose- 
watered  !     'Tis  not  true. 

I  finish,  and  you  should  be  satisfied.  But  see 
here,  don't  accustom  yourself  to  these  long 
letters. 

t  hold  the  hands  of  all  three  of  you,  wishing 
to  you  all  the  good  which  I  hope  you  wish  me. 

Adelaide  Ristoki  del  Grillo. 

In  a  conversation  with  Adelaide  Ris- 
tori  I  asked  her  why  she  wore  g^lasscs  to 
read.  "I  like  the  compliment,"  she  an- 
swered. '*My  sight  became  feeble  after 
several  continuous  performances  of  Mac- 
bcth.  Vov  twenty  minutes  in  the  scene 
of  somnambulism  I  had  to  keep  wide  open 
my  eyes,  riveted  on  one  point,  with  the 
glare  of  the  footlights  in  them.  After 
the  performance  tears  constantly  flowed 
from  my  poor  eyes.  These  not  obligatory 
tears  brought  on  this  actual  visual  condi- 
tion." 

I  also  asked  her  how  she  had  been  per- 
suaded to  give  Macbeth  in  English  in 
London.  She  answered :  **I  was  perhaps 
wrong,  l)ut  they  told  me  that  my  English 
was  perfect.     I  was  not  a  judge!" 

As  we  had  entered  into  a  theatrical  con- 
versation, a  thing  she  never  liked  abrupto, 
I  ventured :  "Was  it  not  in  '56  that  you 
first  went  to  Paris?"  **No,  the  year  be- 
fore," she  answered.  '*!  had  brought  an 
introduction  to  Jules  Janin,  tlie  famous 
critic.  I  asked  him  to  introduce  me  to 
Rachel.  He  said  that  he  would  when  she 
returned  to  town  arrange  a  meeting.  One 
evening  when  I  was  performing  one  of 
Goldoni's  little  comedies  it  was  whispered 
to  me  that  Rachel  was  in  the  theatre.  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  not  pleased,  as  it 
was  a  piece  of  no  importance,  and  no 
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effect  could 
after  I  was 
act  I  was  in 
actress  was 
Bonaparte, 
played  my 
At  the  end 
that  at  the 
had  got  lip, 


be  given  in  it,  A  few  nights 
playing  Mtrra;  after  the  first 
formed  that  the  great  French 
in  a  box  with  Prince  Jerome 
I  wound  myself  up  and 
best ;  the  public  applauded. 
of  the  performance  I, learned 
end  of  the  fourth  act  Rachel 


in  French  and  Italian,  and  left  the  theatre 
in  a  rage.  I  never  met  her.  Jules  Janin 
never  kept  his  promise.  But  listen.  A 
few  clays  after  a  lady  was  announced  at 
my  hotel.  I  learned  afterward  that  she 
was  Ihe  milliner  of  Rachel  and  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  She  came  to  inform 
that  Racliel  wislied  to  make  my  ac- 


threw  away  the  book  printed     quaintance,  and  desired  me  to  call  at  her 
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house.  I  answered  that  1  would  have  the 
pleasure  to  receive  her  at  my  house  in- 
stead. 

"  'Suppose,'  said  the  lady,  'Madame 
Rachel  should  send  you  a  box  to  one  of 
her  performances  of  Phidrcf 

"  'I  would  be  very  glad  to  accept  the 
honour,'  said  I,  'and  woidd  applaud  her 
warmly !' 

"The  coupon  was  sent ;  I  applauded  the 
whole  evening,  but  she  made  no  effort  to 
become  actjiiainted  with  me." 

"Was  it  true  that  at  first  you  declined 
to  play  Medea,  and  why  ?" 

"It  is  true,  and  the  reason  is  this:  1 
thought  that  I,  the  mother  of  two  ador- 
able children,  could  not  even  in  a  play 
kill  my  two  children." 

Among  the  numerous  anecdotes  and 
episodes  of  her  exceptional  and  varied 
adventures  one,  I  think,  has  never  been 
in  print,  which  shows  how  entirely  she 
was  mistress  of  herself  at  all  times,  and 
never  fjiven  to  stage  sensations. 

It  was  customary  to  have  supper  after 
the  theatre,  and  at  that  function  sardellen 
salad  mu.st  never  be  omitted.  At  Trieste 
the  others  preferred  the  sardellen  of  Lissa. 
She  wa.s  reciting  for  the  tenth  time  Maria 
Antoiiietta  of  Giacometti.  The  house  was 
crowded  and  the  applause  delirious.  In 
the  last  act.  and  even  while  she  was  hurl- 
ing her  famous  invective  against  the 
judges  and  all  the  women  were  in  tears. 


Ristori  edged  up  to  her  brother  Cesar, 
who  was  playing  with  her,  and  whispered 
to  him  in  the  midst  of  her  most  impas- 
sione<l  words:  "I  charge  you  not  to  for- 
get the  sardellen  salad!" 

\Vc  feel  the  sincerity  which  is  em- 
bodied in  a  telegram  from  Legouve  to 
Ristori:  "1  was  born  in  1807;  only  that 
date  can  prevent  me  from  coming  to 
Rome  for  your  celebration."  But  Ristori 
did  not  want  to  do  less  to  prove  her  affec- 
tion for  this  friend  when,  at  that  time 
(1902)  of  the  world's  sincere  homage  to 
her,  the  French  ambassador  Barrere  vis- 
ited her  at  her  palace  and  the  talk  turned 
on  Legouve. 

"How  much  our  great  poet  would  give, 
marquise,  to  he  able  to  hear  once  more 
a  verse  of  Medea  given  by  you,"  said  the 
ambassador. 

■'He  shall  have  that  pleasure  done  in  a 
way  he  will  remember,"  said  she. 

"But  liow?" 

"That  will  be  between  him  and  me," 
added  the  aged  marquise.  "Before  long 
I  must  go  to  Turin.  Between  Turin  and 
Paris  there  is  a  telephone,  and  it  will  be 
by  that  vehicle  that  I  will  recite  to  him 
a  verse  of  one  of  my  life's  triumphs.  He 
is  ninety-five.  I  am  eighty.  Neither  of 
us  would  have  thought  that  at  such  a  dis- 
tance it  would  have  been  possible  to  ex- 
change such  an  original  salutation." 

L.  D.  Ventura. 
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General  Wilson's  "Life  of  Charles 

A.  Dana"* 

General  J.  H.  Wilson  bears  a  distin- 
guished reputation  as  a  military  engineer, 
and  he  won  fame  also  during  the  Civil 
War  as  a  dashing  cavalry  leader  under 
Sheridan.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Dana  while  the  latter  was  acting  as  a 
special  commissioner  charged  by  Secre- 
tary Stanton  with  the  task  of  reporting 
confidentially  to  the  War  Department 
upon  the  personnel  of  the  army  in  the 
field,  and  especially  upon  the  character 
and  capacity  of  General  Grant.  A  warm 
friendship  was  then  established  between 
Mr.  Dana  and  General  Wilson,  and  it 
remained  unbroken  to  the  end  of  the  for- 
mer's life.  This  volume  is,  therefore,  in 
some  respects  more  a  friendly  tribute 
than  a  critical  biography;  and  not  un- 
naturally it  devotes  far  more  attention  to 
Mr.  Dana's  early  career  and  to  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Government  during  the  war 
than  to  his  achievements  as  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  Of  the  515  pages  of  the 
narrative,  379  deal  with  the  period  before 
1868,  leaving  only  about  a  hundred  pages 
for  the  rest  and  far  more  conspicuous 
part  of  Mr.  Dana's  life. 

General  Wilson's  close  acquaintance 
with  Dana  gives  great  interest  to  all  he 
has  to  say,  and  aflfords  many  bits  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  boy  who  began 
as  a  clerk  in  a  Buffalo  shop;  who  made 
of  himself  a  disciplined  and  accomplished 
scholar  by  the  force  of  his  own  persever- 
ance and  determination.  We  learn  how 
he  became  a  thorough  engineer;  how  he 
read,  observed,  and  studied ;  and  how  he 
sharpened  to  a  keen  edge  the  weapon  of 
that  fine  intellect  with  which  nature  had 
endowed  him  through  a  line  of  historical 
New  England  ancestors  —  Adamses, 
Paines,  Huntingtons  and  Bullards,  with 
a  distant  Italian  progenitor  to  enrich  his 
blood  with  an  artistic  and  imaginative 
strain. 

♦The  Life  of  Charles  A.  Dana.  By  James 
Harrison  Wilson,  late  Major-Gencral.  U.  S.  V. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


So  far  as  concerns  Mr.  Dana's  services 
in  the  war,  the  book  is  more  than  satis- 
fying, since  it  amply  supplements  the 
reminiscences  which  Dana  himself  pub- 
lished in  1898.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
behind  the  scenes  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  certain  momentous- de- 
cisions. In  1862-63  he  almost  certainly 
saved  Grant  from  retirement  and  won  for 
him  a  free  hand  in  the  critical  campaign 
at  Vicksburg.  Grant  had  few  friends  at 
that  time.  Those  who  had  known  him 
in  the  old  army  distrusted  him  because  he 
had  left  the  service  under  a  cloud.  The 
showy  McClemand  was  the  personal 
choice  of  President  Lincoln  for  the 
chief  command.  Grant  was  not  the  sort 
of  a  man  who  could  or  would  try  to  make 
favour  for  himself;  and  his  despatches 
were  brief,  ill-written  and  devoid  of 
that  sort  of  cleverness  which  impresses 
civilians  and  bureaucrats.  Moreover, 
though  he  had  pledged  his  word  to  his 
old  friend  Rawlins  to  refrain  from  drink 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  this 
promise  had  been  broken,  and  at  times 
he  gave  way  to  a  habit  which  had  caused 
his  partial  disgrace  many  years  before. 
General  Wilson  tells  a  very  curious  inci- 
dent relating  to  this  matter  (pp.  231, 
232),  and  though  he  writes  with  great 
reserve,  the  meaning  of  what  he  tells  can- 
not be  mistaken.  AH  these  things  were 
known  to  Dana;  but  his  sagacious  mind 
perceived  the  one  essential  fact  that,  with 
all  his  faults  and  limitations,  Grant  was 
the  best  man  available  for  the  task  that 
was  to  be  accomplished.  In  letter  after 
letter  Dana  gradually  overcame  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's preference  for  McClernand,  and  at 
last  secured  for  Grant  unfettered  freedom 
to  **go  in  and  win."  It  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  assert  that  it  was  Dana  who 
turned  the  scales  of  Fortune  so  as  to  give 
at  least  a  surer  and  more  speedy  victory 
to  the  Union  arms.  Yet  his  minor  ser- 
vices are  also  worth  remembering.  He 
exposed  and  fought  corruption  in  the 
sphere  of  army  contracts;  and  with  the 
loyal  backing  of  Stanton,  sent  many  a 
swindler  to  prison. 

The  whole  narrative  is  very  interesting. 
One   could    wish    that   General    Wilson 
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could  have  given  us  as  minute  a  study 
of  Dana  the  editor  as  of  Dana  the  com- 
missioner and  Dana  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War.  For  it  is  Dana  the  editor 
whom  most  Americans  remember  and  re- 
garding whom  they  are  most  eager  for 
details.  They  will  scarcely  get  them  from 
General  Wilson,  whose  chapters  on  this 
part  of  his  subject's  life  would  lead  one 


to  infer  that  he  had  never  personally  read 
the  Sun,  but  that  he  had  got  his  informa- 
tion at  second  hand.  He  does  give  us 
some  particulars  worth  recording  as  to 
Dana's  association  with  Horace  Greeley 
on  the  New  York  Tribune,  where  Dana 
began  as  managing  editor  at  a  salary  of 
ten  dollars  per  week!  The  clash  of  tem- 
perament  between    the   aggressive,   vig- 
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onnis,  clear-sighted  Dana  and  the  sham- 
bling, timid,  nndisciplined  Greeley  is  well 
indicated  here ;  yet  in  particulars  General 
Wilson  is  not  very  thoroughly  informed. 
As  to  the  Sun,  one  woidd  gather  that 
Dana  conducted  it  with  dignity  and  high 
principle,  showing  no  personal  vindictive- 
ness  or  devilish  malignity.  This  part  oE 
the  book  is  almost  comic  to  one  who  re- 
members the  Sun  from  1875  to  1895  and 
who  understands  how  it  pandered  to 
every  passion  and  urged  its  readers  to 
fatten  on  every  kind  of  carrion,  until  it 
created  that  low  public  taste  which  to-day 
provides  millions  of  constituents  for  the 
yellow  journals.  That  the  Shu  was 
excluded  from  families  because  of  its  in- 
decency seems  to  be  a  fact  of  which  Gen- 
eral Wilson  is  wholly  unaware ;  and,  in- 
deed, we  may  fairly  assume  tliat  the 
newspaper  which  his  old-time  friend 
made  profitably  notorious  never  entered 
into  his  ;own  daily  reading. 

The  book,  however,  is  really  valuable 

in  those^  parts   where  the  author  writes 

from  personal  knowledge.    A  fuller  index 

would  have  enhanced  its  value  very  much. 

Richard  W.  Kemp. 


As  The  Hague  Ordains* 

Article  VII..  Chapter  II.,  Annex,  Sec- 
tion I.,  of  the  convention  with  respect 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land 
decreed  at  The  Hague  in  1899,  declares 
(hat,  "failing  a  special  agreement  between 
the  belligerents,  prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
treated  as  regards  food,  quarters  and 
clothing  on  the  same  footing  as  the  troops 
of  the  government  which  has  captured 
them."  This  ordinance  furnishes  the  title 
and  the  text  of  this  picturesque  narrative 
of  the  experiences  of  the  wife  of  a  high 
Russian  officer,  who,  with  the  gracious 
permission  of  the  Mikado's  government, 
took  up  her  abode  near  the  hospital  at 
Matsuyama,  where  her  husband  was 
lying,  a  seriously  wounded  prisoner.  She 
travelled  across  Europe,  across  our  con- 
tinent, and  across  the  Pacific  to  reach 

*As  The  Hague  Ordains :  Journal  of  a  Rus- 
sian Prisoner's  Wife  in  Japan.  Ilhisiraied. 
New  York;  Henry  Hoh  and  Company. 


him.  On  the  way  she  gathered  some 
impressions  of  our  customs  system  which 
she  expresses  with  great  freedom.  She 
opines  that  the  great  Republic  treats  tour- 
ists rather  worse  than  Russia  treats  her 
exiles  in  transit  to  Siberia.  Frankness 
of  speech,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  lady's 
habit.  She  is  no  less  open  in  the  chron- 
icling of  her  contempt  for  the  Russian 
official  clique  that  brought  about  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  its  disasirous  re- 
sults, and  the  unnecessary  sufferings  and 
privations  of  the  troops.  The  grand- 
dukes,  Alexeieff,  De  Witte,  EezobrazoSE, 
Kuropatkin,  Stoessel,  Rojestvensky — 
they  all  were  frankly  discussed  by  the 
captured  officers  in  the  Japanese  hospital 
— Stoessel  to  be  denounced  and  execrated 
more  than  all  the  others  combined.  The 
author  reports  their  talk,  and  adds  her 
own  opinions  of  Russia's  autocracy  and 
Russia's  inarticulate  millions;  of  Toistoy, 
the  poseur,  as  she  calls  him,  and  of  George 
Kennan  and  the  British  press  and  their 
highly  colored  pictures  of  Russian  prison 
methods.  She  has  only  words  of  con- 
demnation for  her  own  country,  because 
she  loves  it  so  sincerely,  only  words  of 
praise  and  gratitude  for  the  modern 
Japan. 

Efficiency,  with  never  a  stoppage  of  the 
system,  is  the  keynote  of  her  picture  of 
Japan  in  war-time — that  and  humanity 
and  u.ifaiting  courtesy,  not  merely  for- 
mal, but  from  the  heart  The  insolence  of 
the  conquering  warrior  she  only  experi- 
enced once,  in  a  minor  official.  Those  in 
authority  never  gave  offence,  and  this 
not  deliberately,  but  unconsciously,  as  the 
natural  outcome  of  their  code  of  honour, 
of  biishida.  The  governor  of  the  camp 
even  took  steps  to  prevent  the  populace 
from  coming  too  near  it  on  a  night  of 
celebration  of  some  new  victory:  the 
bansais  distressed  the  prisoners :  more- 
over, the  surgeon-general  had  complained 
that  they  sent  up  the  temperature  of  the 
wounded  1 

This  reads  like  a  fairy-tale,  but  one 
must  accept  it  with  the  rest  of  this  ac- 
count or  reject  it  altt^ether.  What  civ- 
ilisation at  its  best  can  do  for  the  prisoner 
of  war  was  evidently  done  by  the 
youngest  of  modern  nations.  The  author 
draws  a  comparison  between  the  con- 
dition of  her  countrymen  in  Japan  and 
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that  of  the  French  prisoners  in  Germany 
in  1870  and  of  the  Turkish  in  Russia 
in  1876,  They  were  made  as  comfortable 
as  they  could  be,  but  the  narrative  returns 
again  and  again  to  the  feeling  of  racial 
humiliation  of  white  men  conquered  by 
Asiatics.  And  in  the  background  tliere 
was  always  the  dread  of  a  murderous  out- 
break of  the  peasantry  should  the  tide 
of  fortune  change  and  Japan  meet  with 
ultimate  defeat. 

There  are  pictures  of  the  volunteer 
nurses,  ladies  of  birth  and  exquisite 
breeding,  dainty  and  formal,  of  young 
Japanese  officers  of  the  modem  school, 
d  I'Alleiniimie,  with  upturned  moustaches, 
abrupt  of  speech,  masters  of  the  gennine 
military  swagger,  and  of  middle-aged 
commanders,  daiinios  in  uniform.  The 
charm  of  old  Japan  is  reflected  on  many 
a  page,  its  art,  its  flowers,  its  cleanliness 
and  indiistrj',  to  serve  as  standard  of 
comparison  for  the  filth  of  the  Rus- 
sian village  and  the  indolence  of  the 
moiijik. 

While  apparently  the  author  gives  the 
fullest  possible  clues  to  her  identity — she 
informs  us  that  her  husband  is  a  great 
noble  as  well  as  an  officer  of  high  rank, 
a  member  of  the  court  circle  of  St,  Peters- 
burg, of  the  diplomatic  service,  and  of  the 
international  society  that  gathers  on  the 
Riviera,  in  Paris,  and  in  London— while 
she  thus  seems  to  make  her  identification 
easy,  one  doubts  whether  she  will  ever  be 
identified.  In  fact,  one  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  this  description  of  herself  and 
her  husband  is  part  of  the  fiction  of  the 
book,  for  fiction  it  contains,  certainly  in 
the  form  of  a  love  affair  of  one  of  the 
Russian  officers.  One  would  expect  the 
author  to  hide  her  identity  as  closely  as 
possible  after  her  franc  parler  about 
things  Russian.  But  whoever  she  be,  the 
main  fads  of  her  narrative  appear  to  be 
true;  they  are  certainly  corroborated  by 
reports  of  Japanese  medical  preparedness 
and  Japanese  humanity  in  tlie  treatment 
of  prisoners  from  other  well -authenti- 
cated sources.  Perhaps  gratitude  has 
somewhat  overdrawn  the  picture,  but 
even  so,  one  prefers  this  tlieory  to  the 
only  possible  alternative  one,  which  would 
suggest  that  this  wholly  delightful  book 
is  altogether  a  work  of  the  imagination. 
A.  Schade  van  Wcstrum. 


Dir.LON-  \V.\u.ack's  "The  Lose  L.\bba- 

DOR  Tr.ml"* 

The  striking  thing  about  Mr.  Wallace's 
exploration  in  Labrador,  which  he  de-  ■ 
scribes  in  The  Long  Labrador  Trail,  is 
that  he  should  have  had  either  the  heart 
or  the  hardihood  to  undertake  it  at  all. 
[■"or  only  two  years  before  that  same 
wilderness  had  robbed  him  of  his  friend, 
Leonidas  Hubbard,  who  starved  to  death  1 
alone,  while  Wallace,  himself  three-quar- 
ters starved,  and  half  blind  besides,  was 
struggling  through  the  snow  drifts  trying 
to  get  back  to  him.  And  he  wouhl  have 
met  the  fate  of  Hubbard  but  for  tlic  hero- 
ism of  ibeir  half-breed  guide.  George 
Elson.  who  fought  through  pitiless 
storms  to  the  nearest  cabin  and  sent  out 


a  rescuing  party.  Mr,  Wallace  explains 
that  Hubbard  and  he  agreed  while  they 
were  facing  the  Labrador  peril  together 
that  if  one  of  them  should  fall  the  other 
would  complete  the  exploration  Hubliard 
had  planned. 

The  immense  difficulty  of  getting 
through  that  portion  of  "The  Labrador" 
which  Mr.  Wallace  finally  conquered 
(and  which  he  was  the  first  white  man 
to  explore),  that  is,  the  region  lying  be- 
tween Hamilton  Inlet  and  the  mouth  of 
the  George  River,  becomes  apparent  from 
a  simple  description  of  the  country.  The 
line  of  least  resistance  is  a  chain  of  ponds 
and  lakes  and  a  network  of  small  streams, 
many  of  them  impassable  even  for  a 
lightly  laden  canoe.  Because  of  the  num- 
ber and  length  and  frequendy  the  extreme 
roughness  of  the  portages  over  which  the 
canoes  must  be  carried,  it  is  impossible 
to  "pack"  food  sufficient  for  the  journey. 
Into  this  wilderness  Mr.  Wallace 
plunged  on  June  27,  1905,  with  his  four 
companions,  George  M.  Richards.  Clif- 
ford H,  Easton.  Leigh  Stanton  and  Peter 
Stevens,  a  full-blood  Ojibway  Indian.  Of 
one  stage  of  the  journey,  for  example, 
Mr.  Wallace  says: 

In  these  Iwo  days  we  had  covered  but  eleven 
miles,  but  during  the  whole  Lime  the  wind  had 


driven  the  rain  in  sweeping  gusts  into 
faces  and  made  It  impossible  for  a  man  single- 
handed  to  portage  a  canoe.  Thus  with  t 
men  10  carry  each  canoe,  we  had  been  ec 
pelled  to  make  three  loads  of  our  outfit,  and 
this  meant  fifty-live  miles  actual  walking,  and 
Ihirly-lhree  miles  of  this  distance  with  packs 

As  to  eating,  here  are  a  few  sug- 
gestions : 

A  strict  disiribution  of  rations  was  m 
talned,  and  when  the  pork  was  fried  Pete  with 
a  spoon  dished  out  the  grease  into  the 
plates  in  equal  shares.  Into  this  the  quarter- 
loaf  ration  of  bread  was  broken  and  the  r 
ture  eaten  to  the  last  morsel.  Sometimes  the 
men  drank  the  warm  pork  grease  clear. 
Finally  it  became  so  precious  that  they  licked 
their  plates  after  scraping  them  with  their 
spoons,  .  .  .  One  day  an  owl  was  shot  and 
went  into  the  pol  to  keep  company  with  a 
couple  of  partridges,  Pete  demurred.  "Owl 
eat  mice,"  said  he.    "Not  good  man  eat  him," 

One  of  the  other  men  also  objected,  but 
it  wasn't  long  before  such  fastidiousness 
had  surrendered  to  hunger. 

At  Lake  Michikamau   the  party  sep-   , 
arated.    Mr.  Wallace  selected  Mr.  Easton 
as  his  companion  for  the  remainder  of  J 
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the  trip,  and  the  other  three  turned  back 
toward  the  starting  point,  all  with  the 
greatest  reluctance.  Pete,  especially,  was 
inconsolable : 

"To-day  I  feel  very  sad.  I  forget  to  smoke. 
My  pipe  go  out  and  I  do  not  light  it.  I  think 
all  time  of  you.  Very  lonely  me.  Very  bad 
to  leave  you."  Here  he  nearly  broke  down, 
and  for  a  while  he  could  not  speak.  When  he 
could  control  himself  he  continued.  "Seems 
like  I  take  four  men  in  bush,  loso  two.  Don't 
know  how  I  see  your  sisters.  I  go  home  well. 
They  ask  me,  'Where  my  brother?'  I  don't 
know.  I  say  nothing.  May  be  you  die  in 
rapids.  May  be  you  starve.  I  don't  know.  I 
say  nothing.  Your  sisters  cry."  .  .  .  Pete  did 
not  sing  that  day  and  he  did  not  smoke.  He 
was  very  sad  and  quiet. 

On  September  13th  they  reached  the 
headwaters  of  the  George  River,  which 
empties  into  Ungava  Bay,  their  objective 
point.  A  few  days  afterward  the  ex- 
plorers capsised  in  a  rapid  and  lost  their 
guns,  axes  and  provisions  (excepting 
some  pemmican  and  caribou  tallow), 
cooking  utensils,  field  glasses,  barometer 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  unexposed 
photographic  films.  The  tent  and  tent 
stove  were  recovered,  but  the  loss  of  the 
remainder  of  the  outfit  brought  much 
additional  privation  and  suffering,  and 
the  accident  nearly  cost  Easton  his  life. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  post  at  the  mouth  of 
the  George  River  was  reached  on  Oc- 
tober 1 6th.  The  return  trip  down  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  was  made 
with  dogs  and  sledges,  over  two  thousand 
miles  of  snow  and  ice,  and  often  in  the 
face  of  terrific  storms. 

Here  and  there  Mr.  Wallace  supplies 
somewhat  roughly  drawn  word  pictures 
of  the  oppressive  desolation  of  the  wilder- 
ness, or  of  really  beautiful  spots  or  pano- 
ramas ;  but  mostly  he  adheres  to  a 
straightforward  and  rather  stiflF  narrative 
form,  unadorned  by  any  attempts  at  "fine 
writing."  A  freer  and  more  graceful 
style  might  have  added  interest  to  the  re- 
cital ;  and  yet,  somehow,  the  very  lack  of 
rhetorical  polish  seems  appropriate  in  the 
description  of  an  undertaking  which  be- 
speaks essentially  grim  determination, 
and  offers  little  occasion  for  the  play  of 
the  finer  feelings  or  of  the  imagination. 

George  Gladden, 


n 


IV 
Middle  English  Literature"* 


Professor  Schofield's  two  volumes  on 
the  History  of  Middle  English  Literature 
are  to  be,  one  may  safely  infer  from  the 
first  volume,  the  most  substantial  con- 
tribution to  literary  history  made  by 
American  scholarship  since  George  Tick- 
nor  published  the  History  of  Spanish  Lit- 
erature, in  1849.  Professor  Child's  even 
more  monumental  work,  English  andScot^ 
tish  Popular Ballads,is  naturally  excluded 
from  the  comparison  because  its  field  is 
limited  and  its  intention  minutely  erudite. 
If  Professor  Schofield's  book  hardly  sus- 
tains the  recollection  of  its  great  proto- 
type, it  should  be  said  that  he  publishes 
in  the  middle  thirties,  whereas  Ticknor 
waited  till  the  late  fifties.  In  fine,  the 
shortcoming  is  not  in  scholarship,  for  the 
book  is  a  marvel  of  labour,  both  close  and 
discursive,  but  in  maturity.  It  is  this, 
perhaps,  which  makes  the 'writer  a  little 
uncertain  in  his  point  of  view,  a  bit  un- 
easy in  his  role  of  historian  of  literature, 
and  prone  to  not  very  effective  excur- 
sions and  alarums  in  the  field  of  criticism. 
Now,  frankly.  Middle  English  literature 
does  not  often  call  for  criticism.  Nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  texts  belong  to  the 
lower  strata  of  the  infra-literary.  Chau- 
cer is  the  great  exception,  with  no  other 
English  writer  of  the  era  at  the  height  of 
his  knee;  and  since  the  present  volume 
stops  before  Chaucer,  and  includes  prac- 
tically nothing  that,  even  on  the  British 
scale,  can  be  called  literature  at  all,  it 
sharply  raises  the  question.  What  has  the 
professional  student  to  do  with  the  infra- 
literary?  and  what  has  the  average 
reader  to  do  therewith? 

For  the  professional  student,  Dr.  Scho- 
field  gives  a  reply  both  intelligent  and 
satisfactory.  He  concedes  that  the  value 
of  these  texts  is  historical  and  relative. 
They  are  to  be  regarded  as  data  in  the 
natural  history  of  legend  and  romance 
to  which  he  has  made  substantial  contri- 
butions. From  this  point  of  view  no 
document  is  negligible.  A  doggerel  Eng- 
lish  romance   of   the    fifteenth   century 

♦The  History  of  Middle  English  Literature 
from  the  Conquest  to  Chaucer.  By  W.  H. 
Schofield.  Ph.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 
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mav  transmit  a  traditional  theme  more 
perfectly  than  a  highly  polished  narra- 
tive of  Cretien  de  Troves;  then  the  de- 
based  version  appears  actually  the  more 
valuable.  Such  an  attitude  is,  granting 
its  premises,  wholly  logical  and  in  Pro- 
fessor Schofield's  case  it  has  the  grace  of 
being  also  cosmopolitan.  Best  among 
the  younger  disciples  of  the  late  Francis 
J.  Child  and  of  Professor  Kittrcdge,  he 
represents  the  doctrine  that  Mediaeval 
literature  must  be  studied  in  its  entirety, 
and  the  subject-matter  of  fable,  legend, 
and  romance  traced  withersoever  it 
leads,  though  the  quest  extend  from 
Hecla  to  the  Himalayas.  Students  of 
this  sort — their  greatest  exemplar  being 
the  late  Gaston  Paris — regard  legend  as 
having  a  kind  of  independent  life  of  its 
own,  which  it  is  their  function  to  ascer- 
tain and  describe.  Thus  the  business  of 
literary  history  becomes  that  of  demon- 
strating the  transmission  of  legend — 
Arthurian  Matter  of  Britain,  Carlovin- 
gian  Matter  of  France,  Fantastic  flatter 
of  Byzantium,  whatever  case  may  pre- 
sent itself.  Professor  Schofield  has 
written  the  first  history  of  English  litera- 
ture conceived  in  its  relations  to  that  of 
the  Continent.  M.  J.  J.  Jusscrand,  in  his 
admirably  suggestive  History,  accepted 
this  point  of  view,  but  carried  it  out  with 
less  consistency.  Indeed,  his  work  is 
rather  on  the  lines  of  a  litcrarv  historv 
than  on  the  more  comprehensive  basis  of 
a  historv  of  literature. 

Havinc:  chosen  the  latter  form.  Pro- 
fessor Schofield's  work  appears  as  a 
little  out  of  scale.  A  great  book  on  the 
lines  of  Warton's  old  History  of  English 
Poetry,  or  better  yet,  of  the  Histoire 
Littcrairc  begun  by  the  Benedictines  and 
piously  continuerl  by  the  Ernest  Kenans 
and  Gaston  Parises,  would  be  immensely 
valuable  to  students ;  a  more  compact  and 
selective  treatise  would  better  meet  the 
taste  of  the  average  lettered  reader, 
whom  the  series  to  which  this  volume 
belongs  has  primarily  in  view.  And  this 
raises  our  second  query,  What  has  the 
average  reader  to  do  with  the  infra- 
literary  documents  of  which  Mediaeval 
literature  chiefly  consists?  Something, 
but  rather  little.  He  may  use  it,  for 
example,  to  give  body  and  savour  to  his 
presumably  vague  vision  of  the  Middle 


Ages.  He  may  thus  meet  the  illumi- 
nators of  the  missals,  the  builders  of  the 
cathedrals,  the  movers  of  the  crusades 
and  of  the  monastic  reforms  on  some- 
thing like  their  every-day  level.  Yet  so 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  one  faces  the 
disconcerting  fact  that  purely  for  histori- 
cal and  antiquarian  reasons  it  would  pay 
better  to  read  the  Latin  writings  pro- 
duced in  Britain,  or  even  the  French, 
than  those  in  the  vernacular,  so  com- 
pletely did  the  popular  Mediaeval  writers 
as  a  class  fail  to  grasp  and  convey  what 
was  really  significant  in  their  own  civ- 
ilisation. In  ilediaeval  Latin  one  gets  at 
least  the  best  thinking  of  the  keenest 
minds  of  the  time;  in  French  literature 
one  gets  an  agreeable  though  a  superficial 
rhetoric  and  even  a  certain  criticism  of 
life  as  it  appeared  to  the  chivalric  and 
clerkly  orders;  in  English  of  the  period 
under  discussion  one  gets,  with  excep- 
tions which  mav  be  later  noted,  chieflv  a 
doddering  sort  of  story  telling — adven- 
turous, edifying  or  amatory.  It  is  at  this 
point  that,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  the  exponent  of  comparative  liter- 
ature may  utterly  confuse  the  literate  man 
in  die  street.  To  the  former  the  ruck 
of  Mediaeval  scribbling  is  important  be- 
cause of  its  interesting  relationships;  to 
the  latter  it  is  so  much  vanitv.  because  of 
its  hopelessly  inartistic  quality  and  its 
lack  of  human  appeal.  But  the  wayfar- 
ing reader  is  in  no  little  danger  of  accept- 
ing the  alien  scale  of  values.  Professor 
Schofield,  for  example,  is  surely  under  no 
personal  illusion  in  these  matters,  yet 
with  a  discoverer's  and  system-maker's 
zeal,  he  is  likely  to  give  wrong  impres- 
sions. The  ingenuous  reader  is  in  some 
risk  of  forgetting  the  relative  nature  of 
the  comment  and  of  supposing  that  the 
anonymous  lyrical  poets  of  the  Harleian 
Antholog}^  are  in  a  manner  compeers  of 
Petrarch,  or  the  doggereliser  of  a 
**Lybeaus  Desconus,"  the  true  forebear 
of  a  Bojardo  or  Walter  Scott. 

At  a  time  when  the  prevailing  critical 
impressionism  tends  to  obliterate  stand- 
ards altogether,  it  seems  doubly  im- 
portant to  keep  clear  the  distinction 
between  the  literarv  and  the  infra- 
literary.  Therefore  we  rightly  expect  of 
the  Mediaevalists,  besides  their  learned 
studies,  something  like  a  critical  appreci- 
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ation  of  Mediaeval  literature  on  an  abso- 
lute scale.  We  want  a  careful  sifting  of 
the  detritus,  which  shall  not  merely  elim- 
inate the  rubbish,  but  so  lav  bare  the 
semi-precious  ingredients  that  the 
precious  may  be  discerned.  In  English 
literature  between  the  Conquest  and 
Chaucer  that  residuum  would  be  ex- 
tremely small.  I  cannot  think  that  either 
the  knightly  tale  of  *'Gawayne  and  the 
Green  Knight"  or  the  affecting  elegy  of 
the  **Pearr'  are  more  than  semi-precious. 
A  charming  treatise,  to  do  good,  like  the 
"Ancren  Riwle,"  which  a  friendly  cleric 
wrote  for  certain  devout  ladies,  and  a 
group  of  mystical  religious  lyrics  full  of 
a  quaint  troubadour  amatoriness  hardly 
bulk  large  in  world  literature.  Even  less 
significant  must  appear  such  excellent 
forthright  narrative  poems  as  '*Havelok" 
and  "King  Horn"  or  the  scanty  versions 
of  French  lais  or  fabliaux.  Even  the  rare 
mystery  plays,  which  begin  to  strike  a 
deeper  note,  are  hardly  indispensable  to 
culture.  In  fine,  the  elimination  of  all 
Middle  English  Hterature  except  Chaucer 
and  Malory  would  not  essentially  dimin- 
ish the  means  of  culture  at  the  disposal  of 
English  readers.  That  it  would  greatly 
impoverish  our  range  of  historical  asso- 
ciation I  admit  willingly.  These  things 
have  a  value  relative  to  us  as  of  English 
stock.  Langland  is  our  best  interpreter 
of  the  sentiment  that  later  made  English 
Protestantism.  Gawayne  is  a  better 
guide  to  chivalry  than  Malory.  If  we 
would  understand  the  depth,  fervour  and 
extravagance  of  the  cult  of  ]\Iary,  certain 
Middle  English  lyrics  and  legends  will 
serve  us  well.  As  the  matter  stands, 
however,  we  have  nobody  to  tell  us  which 
writings  have  even  this  relative  histori- 
cal value  in  any  large  measure.  It  is 
striking  enough  that  Professor  Saints- 
bury  in  his  History  of  Eti relish  Prosody 
gives  incidentally  a  more  convincing  sug- 
gestion of  literary  excellence  in  the 
Mediaeval  period  than  Professor  Schofield 
does  in  this  comprehensive  work. 

I  am  far  from  upbraiding  a  gifted 
scholar  and  my  good  friend  for  not  doing 
what  he  has  not  expressly  set  before  him- 
self to  do,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  a  desid- 
eratum and  an  opportunity.  We  need  not 
merely  for  England,  but  for  all  Mediaeval 
Europe,   an    appraisal   of   its    literature 


based  not  on  erudite,  but  on  broad  liter- 
ary standards.  Such  criticism  is  scarcely 
at  its  beginnings,  for  the  delightful  his- 
torical essays  of  the  l^te  Gaston  Paris,  a 
man  of  rare  critical  perception,  are  over- 
freighted with  learning  and  avowedly  de- 
voted a  little  narrowly  to  the  natural 
history  of  legend.  This  work  of  reap- 
praisal should  naturally  fall  to  a  Mediae- 
valist  who  also  knows  deeply  the  best 
literature  of  all  periods.  M.  Bedier,  upon 
whom  Paris's  mantle  has  happily  fallen, 
has  shown  true  capacity  for  this  work  in 
his  essays  on  Tristan  and  the  Lais  of 
Marie  de  France.  M.  Jusserand  has 
given  a  hint  of  what  is  needed.  One 
hopes,  I  repeat,  that  some  Mediaevalistwill 
take  this  objective  and  judicial  attitude 
toward  his  favourite  pursuits.  If  not,  the 
work  must  be  done  all  the  same,  and  some 
critic  in  general  literature,  less  fully  in- 
formed than  the  Mediaevalists,  but  pos- 
siblv  better  oriented,  will  enter  into  the 
promised  land  that  they  have  shortsight- 
edly failed  to  perceive. 

Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 


**TiiE  History  of  Painting"* 

The  need  of  an  English  translation  of 
Dr.  Muther's  Geschichte  dor  Malerei, 
published  in  Germany  over  seven  years 
ago,  has  long  been  felt.  Dr.Muther'sHw- 
tory  of  Modern  Painting,  as  the  title  of 
an  earlier  work  dealing  with  painting  in 
the  nineteenth  century  is  rendered  in  Eng- 
lish, has  long  been  familiar  in  the  class- 
room, and  the  present  work  has  attained 
wide  popularity  on  the  Continent.  No 
one  w^ho  has  read  the  book,  either  in  Ger- 
man or  in  Dr.  Kriehn's  very  admirable 
translation,  which  preserves  so  success- 
fully the  author's  style,  will  be  surprised 
at  this  popularity.  Dr.  Muther  is  an  easy 
and  graceful  w-riter;  his  enthusiasm  is, 
moreover,  singularly  contagious.  He  is 
a  student  of  wide  erudition  and  his  criti- 
cal faculty  is  keen  and  brilliant.    He  pos- 

*The  History  of  Painting.  From  the  Fourth 
to  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Richard 
Muther.  Ph.D.  Authorized  English  edition. 
Translated  from  the  German  and  edited,  with 
annotations,  by  George  Kriehn,  Ph.D.  In  two 
volumes.  Vol.  I.,  Vol.  II.  Illustrated.  $5  net. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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sesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  qualities 
essential  to  one  who  should  essav  the 
difficult  and  greatly  needed  task  of  writ- 
ing a  history  of  European  painting  in 
which  the  general  is  not  obscured  by  the 
particular. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Dr.  Muther's  History  will  be 
found  a  sentence  which  may  well  be  said 
to  give  the  keynote  of  the  entire  book.  The 
author  declares  that  "the  art  of  a  nation 
always  develops  along  lines  parallel  with 
its  ideas,  culture  ami  customs."  Upon 
this  belief  is  formed  the  method  adopted 
by  Dr.  Muthcr  in  writing  the  story  of 
European  painting.  In  a  sense  it  is  not 
a  new  theory-.  Other  writers  have  tried 
to  show  the  connection  between  art  and 
life.  But  never  before  has  the  psycho- 
logical side  of  the  growth  of  painting 
been  so  consistently  developed  as  it  is 
here.  Necessarily  something — possibly  a 
good  deal — has  been  sacrificed  to  the  as- 
cendency of  this  dominating  idea.  How- 
ever admirable  the  reconciliation  of  social 
and  artistic  life  may  be  in  large,  however 
essentially  true  the  hypothesis  may  be  as 
a  generality,  it  is  a  dangerous  basis  of  a 
history  such  as  this.  It  is  inevitable  that 
the  theory  triumphant  is  bound  now  and 
then  to  crush  the  sublimated  facts  into 
pulpy  acquiescence  with  its  laws.  To 
manv  readers  it  must  seem  that,  fine  in 
many  ways  as  this  striking  work  is.  Dr. 
Muther  has  sacrificed  artistic  sequence  to 
psychological  sequence.  Interesting  as 
the  experiment  is,  one  may  still  be  doubt- 
ful of  the  efficiency  of  the  principle  as  a 
permanent  basis  for  the  study  of  art. 

Dr.  Muther's  purpose  is  naturally  syn- 
thetic rather  than  analytic.  He  has  started 
out  to  weld  together  a  vast  array  of  ele- 
ments not  always  easily  made  to  assume 
their  proper  relations  to  each  other,  and, 
at  least  in  the  first  volume,  he  succeeds 
remarkably  well  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  difficult  attempt.  Yet  he  some- 
times departs  from  the  main  theme  to 
give  wholly  delightful  and  sympathetic 
interpretations  of  his  favourite  painters, 
in  which  penetration  of  thought  and  in- 
tuitive ctYectiveness  of  expression  unite 
to  produce  passages  which  alike  illumi- 
nate and  charm.  The  book  is  not  in  the 
least  technical.  It  is  intended  neither  for 
a  text-book  for  the  novice  nor  as  a  treat- 


ise for  the  professional  critic  or  student 
of  art.  Rather  is  it  meant  for  the 
ordinary  cultivated  reader  with  a  fairly 
broad  knowledge  of  pictures.  To  such 
lovers  of  pictures  the  pleasure  of  reading 
the  History  of  Painting  is  assured.  Yet 
a  word  oif  caution  must,  however  un- 
gracious it  may  seem,  be  added  to  this 
statement.  Dr.  Muther  is  always  a 
brilliant  critic;  he  is  far  from  being 
always  a  judicious  one.  He  differs  more 
than  once  from  other  no  less  eminent  au- 
thorities, and  the  reasons  for  his  attitude 
are  by  no  means  always  clear.  He  is  not 
so  safe  a  guide,  for  example,  as  such 
a  writer  as  Mr.  Berenson.  Oddly  enough, 
he  seems  to  follow  \'asari  much  more 
closely  than  most  modern  authorities,  and 
while  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gossipy 
chronicler  has  been  too  sternly  repudi- 
ated, the  danger  of  accepting  his  unsup- 
ported assertions  has  been  only  too 
frequently  demonstrated.  And,  as  has 
already  been  suggested,  Dr.  Muther  more 
than  once  allows  his  ideas  to  run  away 
with  him  and  to  lead  him  to  strange  con- 
clusions. It  is  well  to  compare  these  de- 
ductions with  those  of  other  eminent 
scholars  bcf<')re  accepting  them  unre- 
servedly. 

Speaking  largely,  tiie  first  volume  is 
more  characterised  by  originality  of 
thought  and  phrasing  than  the  second. 
The  masterly  opening  chapters,  which  de- 
scribe the  struggle  of  the  old  formalism 
with  the  newly  awakened  feeling  for 
naturalism,  are  among  the  finest  portions 
of  the  work.  Dr.  Muther  depicts  with 
great  skill  the  growth  of  the  new  idea 
of  perspective,  instinctively  used  by 
Massaccio  and  later  made  into  a  definite 
theory  with  irrefutable  laws  by  the 
efforts  of  manv  different  men,  of  whom 
Brunelleschi — who  appears  by  an  odd 
blunder  as  "Brunellesco'' — was  in  a  way 
the  pioneer.  We  are  carried  along  by 
the  powerful  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Muther  brings  out  the  essential  points 
and  omits  the  unessential  until  we  come 
to  an  assertion  which  is  likely  to  pro- 
voke more  discussion  than  almost  any 
other  in  the  l^ook.  He  attaches  an  im- 
portance to  the  arrival  in  Florence  of  the 
**Adoration  of  the  Kings,"  by  Hugo  van 
der  Goes,  which  few  persons  will  accept 
without  some  doubt.    Certainly  he  docs 
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not  here  prove  the  truth  of  his  theory 
regarding  the  tremendous  influence  of 
the  Flemish  altar-piece,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  proof,  the  number  of  paint- 
ers conceived  by  him  to  owe  their  style 
to  ihe  study  of  this  picture  is  really  un- 
believable. 

Much  easier  is  it  to  follow  Dr.  Muther 
in  his  original  but  convincing  argument 
regarding  the  ultimate  effect  of  Savon- 
arola's fulminations  Upon  art.  He  thinks 
that,  so  far  from  injuring  art,  the  great 
Florentine  preacher  performed  a  great 
service  to  painting,  that,  by  "transform- 
ing the  realist's  love  of  nature  to  a  higher, 
more  significant  beauty,"  he  raised  the 
whole  spirit  of  art  and  made  such  a  man 
as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  possible.  Equally 
striking  is  the  comparison  of  Durer  and 
Holbein,  in  which  Dr.  Muther  describes 
the  former  in  glowing  terms  and  has,  one 
must  perceive,  scant  patience  for  the  "ex- 
traordinar>-  objectivity"  of  the  latter, 
great  as  he  admits  his  art  to  be.  Another 
admirable  piece  of  interpretation  is  the 
study  of  Titian  ;  but  his  picture  of  Michel- 
angelo is  pitched  in  too  consistently  low  a 
key ;  one  feels  that  the  gloom  and  dour- 
ness  of  disposition  of  the  man  and  the 
anatomical  passion  of  the  artist  are  both 
somewliat  exaggerated.  Of  Raphael  he 
writes  sanely,  but  not  enthusiastically. 
Raphael's  pupils  and  descendants  have 
scant  shrift,  however.  The  characterisa- 
tion of  Giulio  Romane  is  particularly  un- 
compromising. AVith  the  appearance  of 
Caravaggio  Dr.  Muther  once  more  be- 
comes interested  in  his  subject.  "The 
first  great  naturalist"  is  one  of  those 
always  dangerous  generalities  which  we 
scarcely  expect  to  encounter  in  such  a 
work  as  this. 

With  French  art,  in  the  period  treated. 
Dr.  Muther  has  no  real  sympathy ;  after 


Claude  and  Poussin  he  finds  little  to  ad- 
mire. In  Spain  he  writes  brilliantly  and 
penetratingly  of  Velasquez,  but  in  keep- 
ing with  his  natural  artistic  leanings,  in- 
clines to  over- accentuate  the  faults  of 
Murillo's  style.  At  their  worst  Murillo's 
pictures  might  be  termed  "elegant  and 
mediocre,"  but  the  general  application  of 
the  adjectives  is  rash.  The  studies  of 
Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  are  among  the 
most  notable  critiques  in  the  book ;  in  the 
case  of  Rembrandt  Dr.  Muther  fails  to 
display  his  usual  delicacy  of  perception. 
The  sketch  is  drawn  purely  from  the  out- 
side. English  art  is  treated  rather  inade- 
quately. Indeed,  the  whole  latter  portion 
of  the  second  volume  is  inferior  to  the 
rest  of  the  work,  and  gives  the  effect  of 
having  been  written  in  a  much  more  hur- 
ried and  perfunctory  manner. 

Yet  with  all  the  adverse  criticisms  and 
mental  reservations  that  one  may  make, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  this  History  of 
Painting  is  an  unusual  and  remarkable 
contribution  to  the  synthesis  of  the  his- 
tory of  European  painting.  It  may  be 
that  the  more  complete  work  which  we 
may  hope  to  have  in  translation  before 
long  will  render  convincing  certain  points 
which  we  cannot  wholly  understand,  and 
in  any  case  the  interesting  nature  of  Dr. 
Muther's  standpoint  is  unquestionable, 
whether  one  agrees  with  it  or  not.  In 
conclusion,  it  should  be  added  that  the  two 
volumes  are  in  every  way  suitably  gotten 
out  by  the  publishers,  and  that  an  abun- 
dance of  full-page  plates  has  been  in- 
serted. No  serious  student  of  art  should 
fail  to  possess  the  work;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  should  not  allow  its  doctrines  to 
supplant  those  of  other  standard  works 
without  due  weighing  of  the  evidence 
presented  on  both  sides. 

Elisabeth  Kendall. 
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HE  idea  that  supply  can 
Jpreate  demand  may  make 
certain  '^dismal  science'* 
expounders  roll  over  in 
their  graves,  but  it  seems 
a  fair  question  whether, 
after  all,  the  "nature 
fakirs''  are  not  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  ever-increasing  supply  of  nature 
books.  Clearly  there  are  many  more 
of  these  books  nowadays  than  there  wxre 
before  Mr.  Seton  began  to  tell  us  about 
the  lions  and  bears  he  had  known  who 
had  committed  suicide  rather  than  bear 
the  ills  they  had;  or  Mr.  Long  watched 
that  woodcock  stand  still  for  half  an  hour 
on  one  leg,  waiting  for  the  clay  cast  it 
had  applied  to  the  other  broken  one  to 
get  hard. 

And  it  isn't  surprising  that  of  the  mass 
of  such  matter  now  getting  between 
covers  an  appreciable  amount  should  be 
of  a  kind  which  will  not  stand  scrutiny 
either  as  natural  history,  or  as  plain  com- 
mon or  garden  ^'literature." 

Of  the  strictly  bird  books  now  under 
consideration,  the  most  remarkable,  so  far 
as  text  is  concerned,  is  Mrs.  Gene  Strat- 
ton-Porter's  JVliat  I  Have  Done  with 
Birds.  Tf  the  reader  expects  from  the 
form  of  the  title  to  find  a  self-effacing 
account  of  what  the  author  has  done,  he 

*\Vhat  I  Have  Done  with  Birds.  By  Gene 
Stratton-Portcr.  Indianapolis :  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

Tenants  of  the  Trees.  By  Clarence  Hawkes. 
Illustrated  by  Louis  Rhcad.  Boston:  L.  C. 
Pape   and  Company. 

Xini rod's  Wife.  By  Grate  Gallatin  Seton. 
Illustrated  by  Walter  K.  Stone.  New  York: 
Doubleday.  Page  and  Company. 

Outdoors :  a  Book  of  the  Woods,  Fields  and 
Marslilnnds.  \Ky  Ernest  McCiafTey.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Nature's  Craftsmen :  Popular  Studies  of 
Ants  and  Other  Insects.  By  Henry  Christopher 
McCook.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Bird  Notes  Afield:  Essays  on  the  Birds  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  with  Field  Check  List.  By 
Charles  Kecler.  San  Francisco  and  New  York: 
Paul  Elder  and  Company. 

Grasshopper  Land.  By  Margaret  Warner 
Morley.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Com- 
pany. 

The  Spirit  of  Nature  Study.  By  Edward  F. 
Bigelow.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Com- 
pany. 


will  be  disappointed.  "A  deep  love  for, 
and  a  comprehension  of,  wild  things  runs 
through  the  thread  [sic]  of  my  disposi- 
tion, peculiarly  equipping  me  to  do  these 
things,"  modestly  declares  Mrs.  Porter. 
And  again :  "No  man  has  ever  had  the 
patience  to  remain  with  a  bird  until  he 
has  secured  a  real  character  study  of  it," 
which  will  be  interesting  news  to  Mr. 
Finley,  Mr.  Dugmore,  Mr.  Baynes,  Mr. 
Loring,  ]Mr.  Job  (of  Connecticut,  not  of 
the  Old  Testament),  and  various  other 
impatient  and  bungling  bird-photog- 
raphers. Similar  self-appreciation  or 
self-consciousness  constantly  reappears 
throughout  the  book.  Of  the  illustrations, 
the  colour  photographs  are  mostly 
wretched  aflfairs — for  which  the  author, 
of  course,  is  not  to  blame.  The  coloured 
plate  of  the  male  cardinal  makes  the  bird 
altogether  too  dark  a  red,  while  the 
shadows  have  the  effect  of  black  blotches 
on  the  plumage.  The  ''Brooding  King 
Rail"  and  the  'Tair  of  Young  Bell 
Birds"  (wood-thrushes),  both  coloured 
plates,  are  better,  but  are  obviously  and 
somewhat  clumsily  retouched.  The  cat- 
bird's nest  and  eggs,  in  colour,  are  about 
as  bad  as  they  could  be,  the  nest  coming 
out  a  light  ycllozv.  The  half-tones  are 
much  better;  some  of  them,  indeed,  are 
remarkably  good  pictures,  such  as  those 
of  the  dusky  falcon,  the  "chicken  hawk" 
(a  name  applied  at  random,  by  farmers, 
to  any  large  hawk),  the  kingfisher,  the 
barn  owl,  the  vulture,  and  the  blue  jay 
feeding  its  young.  If  one  can  be  patient 
with  the  text,  the  book,  which  is  very 
handsomely  printed,  is  worth  having. 

The  coloured  illustrations  in  Mr. 
Hawkes's  book.  Tenants  of  the  Trees,  are 
also  mainly  pretty  bad.  Here  we  find 
bluebirds  with  the  entire  under  parts  red, 
whereas  the  bird  has  only  its  throat, 
breast  and  sides  a  reddish  brown,  and  its 
belly  almost  pure  white ;  while  a  blue  and 
green  'coon  is  not  likely  to  be  found  out- 
side of  the  psychopathic  ward  of  Belle- 
vue,  or  some  similar  habitat.  The  text, 
too,  contains  some  curious  blunders. 
Speaking  of  young  birds,  Mr.  Hawkes 
says :  *Tn  two  or  three  weeks  first  feath- 
ers appear,  and  in  as  many  months  they 
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are  shoved  from  the  nest,  never  to  re- 
turn'' (page  68).  For  the  words  in  ital- 
ics (which  are  supplied  here)  read  respec- 
tively **days'*  and  "weeks,"  and  the  state- 
ment will  be  approximately  correct  as  ap- 
plied to  our  commoh  song-birds.  And 
very  careful  ornithologists  deny  that  it 
is  the  practice  of  birds  to  force  their 
young  from  the  nest.  Certain  of  the 
woodpeckers  seem  to  do  this,  but  it  is 
clear  that  most  young  birds  take  to  their 
wings  of  their  own  accord,  or  because  of 
some  accidental  fright.  Again,  Mr. 
Hawkes  speaks  of  the  red-winged  black- 
bird with  his  ''flaming  red  wings" 
(page  55),  whereas  the  red  appears 
only  on  the  shoulders,  at  the  bend  of 
the  wings.  And  since  when  has  it  been 
common  for  Jenny  Wren  to  build  her  nest 
"among  the  leaves  of  the  woodbine"? 
(page  65).  Jenny  seems  to  prefer  a 
bird-house  above  all  other  places,  but  she 
will  build  in  almost  any  cavity,  natural  or 
artificial.  Wilson  tells  of  a  pair  who  built 
in  the  sleeve  of  a  workman's  coat  they 
found  in  a  barn,  and  the  writer  recalls 
seeing  a  reproduced  photograph  of  a 
wren's  nest  fitted  nicely  into  the  hip 
pocket  of  a  pair  of  fishing  trousers  which 
some  Mrs.  Ike  Walton  had  hung  out  on  a 
line  to  drv.  But  in  vines,  or  anv  such 
place — never,  as  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware.  Again,  Mr.  Hawkes  speaks  of  the 
birds  hoping  **that  the  black  snake,  the 
crow  and  the  king-bird  will  not  discover 
their  abodes"  (page  65).  Black  snakes 
and  crows,  birds  have  good  reason  to  fear, 
but  who  ever  knew  a  king-bird  to  rob  an- 
other bird's  nest? 

Mrs.  Seton's  book,  Nimrod's  Wife,  of- 
fers another  study  of  feminine  self-con- 
sciousness, superimposed,  in  this  instance, 
upon  a  perfervid  and,  at  times,  amusingly 
naive  hero-worship.  Some  of  the  stories 
are  of  the  kind  which  might  be  expected ; 
for  example,  the  yarn  about  the  "Jack 
Rabbit  Dance,"  which  describes  how  a  lot 
of  rabbits  disported  themselves  at  night 
by  the  light  of  an  acetylene  lamp.  "We 
counted  twenty,"  declares  Mrs.  Seton, 
''playing  'follow  the  leader.'  It  was  a 
weird  sight — a  Rabbit  Shadow  Dance." 
And  so  on.  Once  she  had  a  chance  to 
shoot  a  bear,  and  had  that  strange  convic- 
tion whrch,  she  says,  the  hunter  often  ex- 
periences, that  his  shot  is  surely  going  to 


be  fatal;  but  she  didn't  shoot,  because 
*'he  had  refused  to  injure  me!  Could  I 
do  less  ?"    And  so  on. 

In  his  book,  Outdoors,  Mr.  McGaffey 
says :  "There  are  few  persons  who  have 
noted  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the 
more  common  birds,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell 
one  from  the  other  at  long  distances" 
(page  34),  a  sufficiently  wild  statement. 
And  one  begins  to  wonder  what  Mr.  Mc- 
Gaffey's  observation  has  been  like  when  he 
says :  'The  turtledove's  course  through 
the  air  is  almost  noiseless,  swift,  sus- 
tained, vigorous  and  suggestive  of  power" 
(page  37),  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
distinctive  thing  about  this  bird's  flight  is 
the  loud  whistling  of  its  wings.  Again,  he 
says  in  describing  the  quickness  of  the 
loon's  diving:  "But  if  you  send  a  thirty- 
two-calibre  rifle  bullet  out  over  the  water 
at  the  head  of  the  nearest  bird,  he  will 
dive  down  at  the  report  like  a  flash,  and 
your  bullet  will  waste  its  force  on  the 
water,"  etc.  ("In  the  Haunts  of  the 
Loon,"  page  53).  Apparently  Mr.  Mc- 
Gaffey  doesn't  know  that  a  Vifle  bullet 
travels  much  faster  than  sound  does,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  at  the  flash  of  a  gun, 
not  at  the  report,  that  the  loon  must  dive. 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  loon  could  escape  a 
good  thirty-two-calibre  rifle  held  true  at 
any  reasonable  range ;  and  he  is  quite  at 
the  mercy  of  smokeless  powder  in  either 
a  rifle  or  a  shotgun. 

Mr.  McGaffey  seems  quite  sure  that  the 
cat-bird  is  never  conspicuous  while  he  is 
singing.  *'Like  a  true-hearted  minstrel 
he  is  a  modest  singer  who  seeks  ^adv  re- 
tirement ...  to  pour  out  his  music"  (page 
121).  Now,  this  is  far  from  true  as  an 
unqualified  statement;  for  the  cat-bird 
often  perfonns  from  the  very  top  of 
a  tree,  or  the  tallest  fence  post  he  can 
find,  as  does  the  brown  thrasher;  and 
as  for  an  audience,  people  who  have 
porches  or  lawn  seats  which  a  cat-bird  can 
command  know  how  reluctant  he  is  about 
having  his  song  overheard.  Still  more 
astonishing  is  Mr.  McGaffey's  statement, 
"Only  rarely,  in  my  experience,  does  a 
cat-bird  choose  the  daytime  for  his  gift  of 
song"  (page  122).  It  chanced  to  be  with- 
in a  few  minutes  of  noon  as  the  writer  was 
reading  these  lines,  and  at  that  very 
moment  the  piccolo-flute-clarinet  pot- 
pourri of  a  cat-bird  came  floating  across 
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the  stream  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  on  which  his  window  faced.  There 
is  hardly  a  singer  (of  this  latitude)  whose 
general  vocalisation  has  less  relation  to 
the  position  of  the  sun  than  has  the  cat- 
bird's. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  foregoing 
evidently  amateurish  and  emotional  natural 
history,  is  the  obvious  verisimilitude,  in 
both  letter  and  spirit,  of  Mr.  McCook's 
admirable  book,  Nature's  Craftsmen,  with 
its  good  illustrations  by  Harry  Fenn.  It 
requires  no  especial  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject to  detect  in  these  pages  the  eye  and 
the  mind  of  the  born  naturalist — the  eve 
that  sees  keenly  and  accurately,  and  pa- 
tiently notes  details  as  well  as  essentials ; 
the  mind  that  interprets  correctly  and  dis- 
passionately what  has  been  seen.  Of  the 
present  volume,  nine  chapters,  con- 
stituting more  than  one-third  of  the  book, 
are  devoted  to.  the  various  activities  of 
ants,  and  a  most  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing recital  it  is, — fairly  amazing,  indeed, 
to  the  reader  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
life  of  these  wonderful  insects.  There  is 
a  vivid  account  of  the  Kidnapping  Ants 
and  their  Slaves,  with  a  description  of  the 
foray  of  the  red  ants,  the  slave-makers, 
upon  the  village  of  the  black  ants;  the 
assault,  battle  and  pillage  that  follow,  and 
the  return  of  the  invaders  with  the  young 
of  the  black  ants,  who  thereafter  live  in  a 
state  of  servitude  to  their  captors. 
Surely,  as  Mr.  Burroughs  says,  **no  man 
can  invent  incidents  and  traits  as  interest- 
ing as  the  reality,"  and  it  is  clearly  the 
realitv  that  is  set  down  here.  Besides  the 
ants,  Mr.  McCook  treats  in  similar  man- 
ner the  wild  bees,  the  aeronautic  spiders, 
^'tailoring"  animals,  the  huntress  wasps, 
the  cicada,  the  water-striders  and  the  net- 
making  caddis  worm.  It  is  a  veritable 
wonder-book. 

Mr.  Kcoler's  Bird  Notes  Afield  is  a 
rcadal)le  and  informing  account  of  the 
birds  of  the  Pacific  coast ;  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated especially  by  bird  observers  here  in 
the  lilast,  because  of  the  scarcitv  of  good 
books  ab(jut  Western  birds.  There  is  an 
interesting  opening  chapter,  which  sum- 
marizes tlie  birds  of  Mr.  Keeler's  region, 
and  compares  them  with  the  analogous 
sub-species  or  varieties  bearing  the  same 
or  similar  names  in  the  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle States.    At  times  Mr.  Keeler  seems  to 


be  in  danger  of  giving  the  birds  credit  for 
rather  too  much  intelligence  of  the 
reasoning  kind.  In  his  chapter  ^'Nesting 
Time,"  he  speaks  of  **the  scrutiny  with 
which  the  builders  inspect  ever}-  available 
site,"  and  **the  judgment  used  in  placing 
the  nest  where  it  will  escape  detection." 
But  there  are  many  evidences  of  stupidity 
in  these  very  operations.  There  was  once 
a  robin  who  insisted  upon  building  her 
nest  on  a  step-ladder  which  was  being 
used  in  and  moved  about  a  garden  at  in- 
tervals of  everv  hour  or  less.  And  how 
about  the  robin  of  whom  Mr.  Burroughs 
tells  this  amusing  story  (in  Ways  of 
Nature)  : 

The  bird  built  its  nest  in  the  south  end  of 
a  rude  shed  that  covered  a  table  at  a  railroad 
terminus  upon  which  a  locomotive  was  fre- 
quently turned.  When  her  end  of  the  shed 
was  turned  north  she  built  another  nest  in  the 
temporary  south  end,  and  as  the  reversal  of 
the  shed  ends  continued  from  day  to  day,  she 
soon  had  two  nests  with  two  sets  of  eggs. 
When  I  last  heard  from  her  she  was  con- 
sistently sitting  on  that  particular  nest  which 
happened  to  be  for  the  time  being  in  the  end 
of  the  shed  facing  toward  the  south. 

Mr.  Keeler  speaks  of  the  cliff-swallows 
which,  as  he  says,  ^'originally  nested  upon 
the  face  of  the  rockv  cliffs,"  but  now  "find 
the  eaves  of  our  barns  a  very  acceptable 
substitute."  But  both  the  cliff-swallow 
and  the  phoebe — another  natural  cliff  or 
crag-dweller — show,  in  their  new  nesting 
habits,  how  blind  is  their  instinct  and  how 
slight  their  intelligence.  For  the  cliff- 
swallow  not  only  continues  to  make  its 
nest  of  mud,  which,  though  it  would  blend 
with  the  colour  of  cliffs,  is  apt  to  be  very 
conspicuous  on  boards,  but  frequently 
tries  to  fasten  its  nest  upon  boards  which 
have  been  painted,  or  planed  so  smooth 
that  the  mud  will  not  adhere  to  them,  and 
the  nest  falls,  sometimes  with  the  eggs  or 
young.  So  with  the  phoebes,  who 
build  freely  in  our  barns,  sheds,  bridgjes, 
and  even  under  our  porches  which 
are  constantly  in  use,  but  akvays  with 
the  light  gray  mud  which,  though  it 
would  match  the  colour  of  the  crags, 
is  likely  to  be  conspicuous  in  the 
colour  schemes  of  man-made  structures. 
This  summer  the  present  writer  has  seen 
a  pair  of  phoebes  rearing  their  young  iti  a 
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nest  built  on  a  projection  near  the  roof  of 
a  porch  upon  which  the  occupants  of  the 
house  spent  many  hours  of  the  days  and 
evenings.  To  begin  with,  the  ledge  was 
so  narrow  that  it  would  hardly  have  sup- 
ported the  nest,  and  a  strip  of  wood  was 
supplied,  by  the  young  man  of  the  house, 
to  widen  the  foundation.  But  the  signifi- 
cant fact  was  that  against  the  dark  red 
side  of  the  house  the  gray  mud  nest, 
meant  for  the  crags,  or  some  similarly 
colored  surroundings,  was  about  as  incon- 
spicuous as  a  snow-ball  on  a  pile  of  coal. 
These  incidents  suggest  how  much  real 
**judgment"  a  bird  exercises,  after  all,  in 
its  nesting  operations.  However,  Mr. 
Keeler*s  text  shows  few  such  lapses,  and 
much  accurate  and  discerning  observation, 
while  his  book  is  very  handsomely  made 
and  printed,  and  the  sixteen  half-tone 
illustrations,  from  photographs  by  Her- 
man T.  Bohlman  and  William  L.  Finley, 
are  excellent  bird  portraitures. 

Though  the  tone  of  Miss  Morley's 
book.  Grasshopper  Land,  indicates  that  it 
is  intended  for  children,  the  author  de- 
clares that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  warns 
boys  and  girls  that  they  must  not  grumble 


at  her  long  words.  At  any  rate,  she  evi- 
dently knows  a  great  deal  about  such 
insects,  and  what  she  knows  she  has  set 
forth  in  very  entertaining  and  lucid  form. 
She  tells  just  how  the  grasshopper  both 
jumps  and  flies ;  and  there  are  also  chap- 
ters about  the  various  kinds  of  locusts, 
to  say  nothing  of  katydids  and  crickets; 
all  of  which  is  presented  in  language 
which  will  shock  entomologists,  and 
please  people  who  really  want  to  know. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  clear  line 
drawings. 

Equally  lucid  and  sensible,  if  neces- 
sarily less  sprightly,  is  Mr.  Bigelow's 
book.  The  Spirit  of  Nature  Study,  in 
which  the  author  has  many  eflFective  and 
deserved  flings  at  the  stupidity  and  in- 
anity of  much  that  passes  for  the  study  of 
nature  in  schools  and  elsewhere.  His 
chapter  "The  Child  or  You"  ought  to  set 
many  a  teacher  and  parent  thinking,  and 
the  one  entitled  "I  Don't  Know"  makes 
very  clear  the  values  of  that  phrase  and 
the  absurdity  of  the  person  who  doesn't 
know  how,  or,  worse  yet,  doesn't  dare,  to 
use  it. 

George  Gladden. 
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III.— THE   AMERICAN    COLONY    IN    LONDON 

BY    CONSTANCE   SMEDLEY 

In  Two  Parts.      Part  II — Club  Life,   Literature,  the  Stage,  and 

*  American  Industry 


ARIOUS  sections  of 
society,  however,  apart 
from  the  most  fashion- 
able, feel  the  influence  of 
the  American  woman. 
One  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  hostesses  in  the 
diplomatic  world  is  Mrs.  Alfred  Stead 
(Elaine  Hussey),  who  is  still  very  young 
and  really  possesses  the  beauty  always 
attributed  to  social  favourites!  Mrs. 
Stead's  "Mondays"  are  crowded  with  am- 


bassadors, ministers  and  representatives 
of  every  legation  in  London;  her  sym- 
pathies are  very  wide  and  keenly  inter- 
ested in  everything  that  is  international. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  hostess  in  lit- 
erary life  is  Mrs.  John  Lane  (Annie  Ei- 
senberg  of  Boston),  at  whose  house  in 
Kensington  Gardens  every  literary  per- 
sonality of  the  past,  present  and  future 
may  be  met.  Mrs.  Lane  is  a  brilliant 
writer,  her  book,  The  Champagne 
Standard,  being  one  of  the  successes  of 
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last  season.  She  preserves,  however,  her 
Boston  exchisiveness,  and  while  she  is 
the  kindest  of  hostesses,  exercises  great 
care  in  her  visiting  list,  so  that  there  is 
little  of  the  Bohemian  element  in  her 
parties. 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  is  an- 
other American  who  visits  London  every 
season  and  holds  brilliant  weekly  recep- 
tions, which  are  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  English  literary  society. 

Her  gentleness  and  charm  make  Mrs. 
Moulton  very  much  sought  after,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  more  conservative  of  in- 
tellectual social  personages. 

More  catholic  in  her  hospitality  is  Mrs. 
Harry  Chamberlain,  wife  of  the  doyen 
of  the  American  newspaper  correspon- 
dents resident  in  London.  Harry  Cham- 
berlain, of  the  Sun.  It  is  said  that  no 
American  of  the  middle  class  comes  to 
London  without  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlain, and  on  her  Sunday  evenings  fifty 
or  sixty  **new"  Americans  sometimes 
turn  up,  sure  of  a  welcome  from  the  most 
hospitable  of  all  London's  hostesses. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain  is  a  leading  member 
of  the  Society  of  American  Women  in 
London,  founded  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Reid 
Griffin,  whose  president  is  now  a  famous 
American  club  woman,  Mrs.  Webster- 
Glynn,  at  one  time  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  in  America. 
This  society  owes  its  origin  to  a  charm- 
ing thought  on  the  part  of  the  American 
women  resident  in  London,  who  wished 
not  only  to  meet  one  another  but  to  unite 
in  entertaining  the  Englishwomen  among 
whom  they  found  themselves.  The 
monthly  lunches  of  this  society,  held  first 
at  Prince's  and  now  at  the  Hotel  Cecil, 
are  deservedly  popular,  for  not  only  are 
the  most  interesting  and  prominent 
women  of  the  day  the  guests  of  honour, 
but  the  pleasant  courtesv  of  the  many 
American  hostesses  give  English  visitors 
a  bewildering  glimpse  of  the  cordial  and 
spontaneous  hospitality,  the  graceful  art 
of  which  seems  to  be  par  excellence  the 
property  of  the  American  woman. 

Before  we  conclude  this  recital  of  the 
American  woman's  influence  in  London, 
and  she  is  indeed  the  "feature'*  of  the  col- 
ony, we  must  mention  also  the  American 
Circle  of  the  Lyceum  Club,  the  president 
of  which  Circle  is  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid, 


the  American  ambassadress,  and  the 
chair  of  its  executive  committee,  Madame 
Thayer,  an  American  whose  scheme  for 
the  establishment  of  reciprocal  scholar- 
ships for  girls  at  English  and  American 
universities  on  the  lines  of  the  Rhodes 
Trust  is  meeting  with  great  enthusiasm 
from  all  women  interested  in  education 
on  both  sides  of  the  water.  The  Ly- 
ceum Club  (the  headquarters  of  which  are 
at  128  Piccadilly,  London,  and  118B  Pots- 
dammerstrasse,  Berlin)  has  over  four 
hundred  American  members,  including  the 
lieads  of  most  of  the  leading  American 
women's  colleges  and  the  most  prominent 
American  authoresses ;  and  the  Circle  was 
formed  as  a  miniature  women's  embassy 
and  consulate  combined  to  give  all  pos- 
sible help  to  members,  both  English  and 
American,  travelling  between  the  coun- 
tries and  to  further  ensure  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  all  American  members,  whether 
on  duty  or  pleasure  bent,  who  come  here ! 

Possibly  because  American  leaders  of 
English  society  assume  their  place  there- 
in by  virtue  of  their  husbands'  positions 
and  not  through  their  American  ancestry, 
the  American  Embassy  does  not  occupy  a 
very  important  place  in  English  life,  espe- 
cially at  the  present  juncture,  as  the  great 
age  and  continued  ill  health  of  the  Hon. 
Whitelaw  Reid  debars  him  from  occupy- 
ing a  place  of  much  prominence  in  Eng- 
lish public  life.  Although  the  Reids  have 
taken  one  of  the  largest  mansions  in 
town,  Dorchester  House,  they  spend  the 
great  portion  of  their  time  at  their  coun- 
try place.  West  Park,  Ampthill,  Bedford- 
shire, where  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  enter- 
tains weekly  house  parties.  While  Mr. 
Reid  is  universally  respected,  his  ill 
health  scarcely  allows  the  public  to  make 
his  acquaintance,  and  the  Choates,  who 
possess  great  social  popularity  and  influ- 
ence, are  widely  missed. 

Mr.  John  Ridgeley  Carter,  the  first  sec- 
retary, and  his  charming  wife  (Alice 
Morgan)  have  been  associated  with  the 
embassy  for  so  long — since  i886-^that 
they  have  won  a  firm  set  of  friends  among 
the  resident  Americans  in  London, 
though  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
either  public  or  social  figureheads  of 
eminence. 

Mr.  Craig  Wadsworth,  the  second  sec- 
retary, is  one  of  the  popular  bachelors  in 
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society.  It  is  curious,  however,  what 
comparatively  small  consequence  is  at- 
tached to  the  American  Embassy  in  com- 
parison with  the  position  assumed  by  the 
embassies  of  other  nations.  The  Marquis 
de  Viilalobar,  First  Secretary  of  the 
Spanish  Embassy ;  Count  Bennstorff,  late 
First  Secretary  of  the  German  Embassy ; 
Count  Miitsu,  of  the  Japanese,  and  so  on, 
are  all  important  figures  in  social  and 
public  life ;  whereas  apart  from  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador,  no  particular  notice  is 
taken  of  the  rest  of  the  embassy  person- 
nelle  beyond  the  popularity  they  may  win 
among  their  personal  acquaintances.  Per- 
haps this  is  because  so  many  distinguished 
Americans  come  over  here  that  they 
monopolise  public  esteem  and  carry  out. 
as  individuals,  the  representation  of  their 
country !  Also  it  may  be  that  American 
independence  refuses  to  attach  much  im- 
portance to  official  representation,  and 
considers  that  the  American  Democracy 
can  be  best  exemplified  by  individual  citi- 
zens. 

The  American  Consulate  is  a  store- 
house of  readily  accessible  goodwill  and 
information,  the  new  consul  being  Rob- 
ert J.  Wynne,  the  vice  and  deputy  con- 
sul-general Richard  Westacott,  and  the 
deputy  consul-general  Francis  W.  Frigout. 

A  keenly  watchful  eye  is  kept  there 
over  American  business  interests,  and 
necessarily,  for  now  that  we  come  to  the 
world  of  commerce,  we  find  American 
men  as  much  to  the  fore  as  are  their 
womenkind  in  the  English  social  world. 

One  of  the  most  important  business 
men  is  John  Morgan  Richards,  proprietor 
of  "Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills,"  and — 
curious  anomaly — The  Academy,  an 
English  literary  journal  of  high  import. 
He  is  also  the  leading  spirit  in  an  ad- 
vertisement club  which  bears  the  mystic 
name  of  The  Sphinx,  and  the  object  of 
which  is  to  encourage  the  art  of  advertis- 
ing, an  art  which  America  has  certainly 
revolutionised  in  this  country — with  John 
Morgan  Richards  as  the  "head  and  front 
of  the  offending."  It  is  he  we  have  to 
thank  for  the  introduction  of  violent  sign- 
boards into  peaceful  English  meadows. 
Colonel  Hiinsiker,  European  manager  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Tnist,  and  Mr.  Van 
Dnzer  are  also  very  prominent  American 
leaders  of  the  business  world  here. 


First  of  the  American  industries  that 
have  imprinted  themselves  most  firmly  on 
public  imagination  comes  perhaps  "Ful- 
ler's Sweets" !  Fuller's  various  candy  and 
cake  stores  are  particularly  noticeable  ow- 
ing to  the  way  in  which  the  windows  are 
dressed,  a  fresh  colour  or  combination  of 
colours  being  used  daily,  the  same  for 
every  store  in  whatever  part  of  the  city. 
Consequently  the  shop  windows  blaze 
forth  like  newly  opened  flowers,  and  this 
in  conjunction  with  the  American  cakes 
and  candies,  and  the  important  fact  that 
there  is  no  English  firm  of  sweet-makers 
in  the  retail  field,  all  such  firms  being 
conducted  only  on  wholesale  lines,  gives 
them  practically  the  monopoly  of  this 
particular  trade. 

Fullers  may  be  passe  in  New  York,  but 
here  it  is  still  a  name  to  conjure  with,  and 
quite  as  popular  with  English  people  as 
with  Americans,  as  many  as  twenty-five 
depots  having  been  opened. 

The  American  taste  in  footwear  is 
also  winning  many  recruits,  the  English 
boots  and  shoes  being  universally  de- 
spised by  all  good  Americans.  The  Soro- 
sis  Shoe  Company  (under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Harry  van  Liew)  has  be- 
come the  best-known  name  in  "boot-and- 
shoe  circles,"  although  the  Walk-Over 
Shoe  Company  (George  H.  Woodman, 
manager)  has  many  more  depots,  adver- 
tising as  a  specialty  "George  E.  Keith 
Company's  American  Boots  and  Shoes." 

American  clocks — famed  for  cheapness 
—the  Ansonia  Clock  Company,  with  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Pryor  as  manager ;  American 
food  products.  Heinz's  pickles,  Horlick's 
malted  milk.  Libby  and  Armour's  canned 
meats.  Quaker  Oats,  Shredded  Wheat, 
and  so  on — all  have  London  houses  and 
are  familiar  names  to  English  people. 
Tiffany  has  a  shop  in  Regent  Street  and 
is  our  great  jeweller !  Sewing  machines 
seem  to  hail  entirelv  from  America, 
Singer,  Wheeler  and  Wilson,  and  Wilcox. 
and  Gibbs  being  the  best-known  namesi 
here ;  while  all  our  typewriters  are  Ameri-| 
can,  Blickensdorf,  Underwood, 
more.  Empire.  Hammond,  Oliver,  R< 
ington,  Smith-Premier,  Bar-Lock 
Yost,  all  having  London  offices,  be 
half-a-dozen  other  less  well-known  i 

.■\nd  Jackson's  in  Piccadilly  is  one 
the  most  famous  stores  in  London, 
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while  it  caters  specially  and  ostensibly 

only  for  "Homesick  Americans  hungry 
for  home  cookery,"  providing  them  with 
every  possible  form  of  American  food 
that  can  be  canned  and  exported,  yet 
English  people  of  adventurous  disposi- 
tion have  through  this  famous  store  be- 
come acquainted  with  such  typical  Ameri- 
can products  as  Boston  fish-balls,  clam 
chowder,  popcorn  and  soapstone  gjriddles  I 

Considerably  over  two  thousand  Amer- 
ican firms  have  offices  in  London  alone, 
and  with  the  number  of  Americans  em- 
ployed in  assistant  capacities,  it  would  be 
safe  to  reckon  on  something  like  an  ag- 
gregate of  ten  thousand  American  busi- 
ness men  who  are  engaged  in  transpos- 
ing our  businass  world  on  American 
lines. 

The  American  man  is  here,  right 
enough,  and  his  presence  is  beginning  to 


be  very  distinctly  felt  in  business  circles, 
although  until  the  advent  of  the  Rhodes 
scholars  one  was  almost  unaware  of  his 
existence  here  in  England. 

The  American  Rhodes  scholars  study- 
ing now  at  Oxford  have  been  much  feted 
and  entertained,  and  have  won  golden 
opinions  everywhere,  as  much  for  their 
modesty  as  for  their  general  manliness. 
They  have  fallen  into  college  life  with 
great  adaptability,  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  various  college  interests,  many 
are  seen  on  tlie  river  and  in  the  football 
field,  while  at  this  year's  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  sports  the  Rhodes  men  car- 
ried away  many  of  the  honours,  their  suc- 
cess being  very  popular  with  the  crowd. 

They  have  formed  a  thriving  Ameri- 
can Club  at  Oxford,  where  all  the  Ameri- 
can papers  and  periodicals  are  slocked 
and  where  they  have  weekly  discussions 
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on  questions  of  American  interest.  Some 
of  the  Rhodes  scholars  have  shown  great 
gifts  for  public  speaking  at  the  various 
functions  where  they  have  been  enter- 
tained. 

But  if  Americans  occupy  a  big  place  in 
the  social  and  business  worlds,  there  is 
another  in  which  they  figure  even  more 
pre-eminently:  that  of  literature. 

No  English  humourist  enjoys  a  reputa- 
tion equal  to  that  of  Mark  Twain.  He  is 
as  well  known  to  every  schoolboy  and 
schoolgirl  as  he  is  to  their  grandparents. 
He  is  one  of  the  steady  British  institu- 
tions, perennially  young.  Perhaps  next  to 
him  in  public  esteem  comes  Henry  James, 
who  is,  of  course,  domiciled  in  England, 
and  who  has  also  become  an  English 
tradition,  an  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
the  "master"  constituting  the  ha!!-mark 
of  English  culture ! 

Next  in  popularity  comes  a  little  group 
of  women  novelists,  of  whom  Mary  Wil- 
kins  and  Edith  Wharton  take  perhaps  the 
highest  rank,  with  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
(Mrs.  Riggs)  herself  a  yearly  visitant  to 
these  shores,  where  she  has  many  friends, 
including  the  Misses  Findlater.  Celeb- 
rities who  talk  well  are  rare,  and  Mrs. 
Riggs  has  a  great  reputation  for  her  bril- 
liance and  social  charm.  Mrs.  Riggs  must 
entertain  a  doubtful  impression  of  the 
sincerity  of  her  English  admirers  ow- 
ing to  the  widespread  confusion  between 
her  and  Afrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch  fthe  name  oif  Alice  Hegan  Rice. 
the  author,  being  practically  unknown  to 
the  British  public  in  spite  of  the  popu- 
larity of  her  works).  Mrs.  Riggs,  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.  however,  is  one  of  our 
best-loved  authors,  and  consequently  her 
path  is  one  long  trail  of  explanation  that 
she  did  not  write  the  Cabbage  Patch. 
Not  only  on  her  last  arrival  in  London 
was  she  greeted  on  every  railway  book- 
stall with  huge  placards  of  her  new  book, 
Rebecca  of  Sunmbrook  Farm,  by  the 
author  of  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch,  but  at  a  public  luncheon  given  in 
her  honour  she  found  herself  being  for- 
mally welcomed  in  a  speech  which  an- 
nounced that  she  needed  no  introduction. 
as  all  had  grown  to  love  her  in  Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  some  one 
having  whispered  into  the  nervous  speak- 
er's ear,  "Whatever  you  do,  don't  forget 


to  mention  Mrs.  Wiggs."  It  is  fortimate 
that  Mrs.  Riggs  possesses  a  .sense  of 
humour  and  a  kind  heart. 

Gertrude  Atherton  is  another  English 
favourite ;  while  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  is 
perhaps  tlie  best  known  of  all  American 
women  writers,  and  has  a  delightful 
estate  in  Kent  with  a  wonderful  rose  gar- 
den which  just  fits  the  author  of  Little 
Lord  Faimlleroy. 

Upton  Sinclair  is  another  striking  name 
to  English  people,  the  growing  Socialistic 
tendencies  of  this  country  ensuring  him  a 
ready  and  appreciative  hearing. 

Robert  Lorimer  (author  of  Letters 
from  a  Self -Made  Merchant ) ,  Owen 
Wister,  Winston  Churchill,  Mary  John- 
stone, Baroness  von  Hutten  and  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Williamson  are  all  popular,  as  are 
W.  D.  Howelis.  James  Lane  Allen, 
George  Cable  and  Booth  Tarkington. 

The  "best  sellers"  of  America  must, 
however,  find  a  striking  discrepancy  be- 
tween their  sales  on  account  of  the  com- 
parative smallness  of  the  English  circula- 
tion for  well-written  novels. 

Meredith  Nicholson's  House  of  a 
Thousand  Candles,  of  which  about  three 
thousand  copies  were  sold  here,  or  The 
Fighting  Chance,  by  Robert  K.  Chambers 
(a  fairly  well-known  name),  which  has 
totalled  about  four  thousand  copies,  may 
be  cited  as  typical  examples. 

Marion  Crawford  has  so  firm  a  hold 
upon  us  that  we  forget  that  he  is  an 
.American ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Jack  London  and  Elizabeth  Robins,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  permanently  established 
here,  her  hooks  commanding  a  very  high 
reputation  second  to  no  other  woman 
novelist.  She  has  lately  been  coming  into 
great  public  prominence  owing  to  her 
championship  of  the  suffrage  question, 
her  play.  !'ales  for  Women,  having  won 
much  popular  favour  at  the  home  of  the  , 
Shaw  dramas,  the  Court  Theatre. 

While  American  autliors  enjoy  such  I 
popularity,  it  follows  naturally  that  this  , 
popularity  is  extended  also  to'  American  | 
magazines,  which  we  unhesitatingly  place  ] 
far  above  any  English  productions.  Har-  1 
pcr's  (Harper's  London  house),  Scrtb-  j 
ner's  (Heinemann)  and  the  Century  1 
(Macmillan)  come  first,  being  established  j 
firmly  in  public  favour  and  seen  in  all  / 
clubs  and  libraries.    Munscy's  is  a  highly  J 
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popular  feature  of  tlie  bookstalls,  and 
stiU  more  so  is  the  Smart  Set,  one  of  the 
very  few  shilling  magazines  which  has  a 
widespread  sale.  We  have  also  a  suc- 
cessful English  edition  of  Tlif  IVortd's 
Work  (Heinemann).  run  on  strictly  Brit- 
ish and  Imperial  lines  by  a  recently  im- 
ported American,  Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts. 


On  the  other  hand,  such  American  suc- 
cesses as  McClure's  or  Everybody's  are 
unknown  here,  as  are  also  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan or  Ainslcc's. 

Other  American  magazines  are  pub- 
lished by  English  houses :  the  North 
.-linerican  Rcinew  (Heinemann)  and  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  (Constable). 


The  business  side  of  literature  has  not 
escaped  the  eagle  eye  of  the  American, 
and  the  agent  par  excellence  in  London  is 
an  American,  Mr.  Curtis  Brown,  who  has 
won  the  representation  of  nearly  every 
prominent  English  author.  I  use  the 
term  "won,"  because  London  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  literary  agent,  Mr,  Watt,  the 
doyen  and,  indeed,  the  originator  of  the 
corps,  still  holding  sway,  with  a  dozen 
others. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  addition  to  being  the 
representative  of  many  American  mag- 
azines and  newspapers,  is  owner  of  the 
most  important  American  mail  syndicate, 
which  supplies  a  vast  quantity  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  with  a  weekly  service, 
mider  the  management  of  a  brilliant 
young  American  newspaper  correspon- 
dent, Hay  den  Church. 

Many  well-known  American  news- 
papers have  their  own  representatives  and 
London  offices,  however,  the  foremost 
and  oldest  of  these  being  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, of  the  Sun.  Mr.  Ford,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune;  Mr.  Tuohy,  of  the  World; 
Mr.  Welch,  of  the  Times;  Mr.  E.  F. 
FIvnn,  of  the  New  York  Journal,  and 
Mr.  E.  P.  Bell,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  are  all  important  figures  in  the 
newspaper  world. 


Max  Eliot  (Granville  Ellis)  is  the 
principal  American  woman  journalist  in 
London,  having  been  the  English  corre- 
spondent of  the  Boston  Herald  for 
twenty  years. 

The  principal  American  journalists  on 
the  London  press  are  Mr.  Ralph  D. 
Blumenfejd,  editor  of  the  Daily  Express, 
a  halfpenny,  one  of  whose  leading  corre- 
spondents is  also  an  American,  Mr.  Perci- 
val  Phillips;  while  Mr.  W.  M.  Goode, 
late  manager  of  the  great  Associated 
Press  Cable  Agency,  is  now  the  news 
editor  of  the  Standard,  another  of  Pear- 
son's publications.  Mr.  Walter  Smith, 
editor  of  the  American  Strand,  is  another 
leading  American  editor  in  residence  here. 

A  great  believer  in  American  journal- 
ism is  Alfred  Harmswortli,  Baron  North- 
clifFe,who  has  recently  imported  Pom- 
eroy  Burton,  of  the  New  York  Journal, 
at  a  reputed  salary  of  $50,000  yearly, 
whose  business  consists  in  the  entire 
overlooking  of  the  Harmsworth  pub- 
lications, one  of  which,  the  Weekly  De- 
spatch,\s  absolutely  the  copy  of  an  Ameri- 
can Sunday  paper. 

The  Americanisation  of  our  theatres 
through  the  Frohman  and  Shubert  man- 
agements scarcely  needs  reference ;  it  may   1 
be  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  i 
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musical  comedy  an  American  girl  has 
filled  the  place  of  supreme  reigning  belle 
for  some  ten  years  past.  First  came  Eclna 
May,  whose  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
gilded  youth  of  London  was  captured  by 
Pauline  Chase,  supplanted  in  her  turn  by 
Camille  Clifford  (just  married  to  Lord 
Aberdare's  eldest  son  and  heir),  who  is 
still  holding  sway. 

Camille  Clifford  has  won  a  curious 
public  esteem  over  here,  not  only  through 
her  romantic  marriage,  nor  the  fact  that 
she  is  the  accepted  type  of  the  Gibson 
girl,  but  also  because  of  her  plucky 
struggle  when  she  was  drawing  all  Lon- 
don— and  thirty  shillings  a  week — and  liv- 
ing in  a  tiny  Soho  bed-sitting-room,  which 
was  crowded  with  the  most  costly  exotics, 
handed  up  to  her  each  night,  although  she 
frequently  had  not  enough  to  eat.  A  then 
unknown  little  dressmaker  in  Kensington 
created  and  made  for  her  a  curious  type 
of  evening  gown,  laced  down  almost  to 
her  heels,  making  them  for  nothing  for 
the  sake  of  the  advertisement.  After  the 
luxury  which  most  American  chorus  girls 
appear  to  be  born  to,  Camille  Clifford's 
hard  struggle  and  her  obvious  simplicity 
of  dress  and  living  came  as  a  surprise  to 
the  English  people,  which  has  not  been 
scanty  in  its  appreciation  of  her. 

Marie  George,  Madge  Lessing,  Mabel 
Gilman,  Eva  Kelly,  Billie  Burke,  are  also 
extremely  popular  with  English  audi- 
ences, as  are  J.  L.  Sullivan,  J.  F.  Coyne ; 
while  Eugene  Stratton,  H.  J.  Knowles, 
Happy  Fanny  Fields  are  some  of  our 
most  popular  stars  of  the  music-halls. 

Tn  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession 
first  comes  Mary  Anderson  (Madame  de 
Navafro),  who  lives  in  a  beautiful  old 
country  house  in  the  midlands  and  only 
appears  in  London  on  rare  occasions  to 
sing  for  some  East  End  charity;  Mrs. 
Brown  Potter,  Paul  Arthur,  Gertrude 
Elliot  (Mrs.  Forbes-Robertson),  Suzanne 
Sheldon  (Mrs.  Henry  Ainley),  Julie  Opp 
(Mrs.  Faversham,  who  with  her  husband, 
William  Faversham,  has  taken  Richard 
Le  Gallienne's  old  country  house  at  Chid- 
dingfold  and  spends  each  summer  here), 
Frank  Mills  and  his  wife  (Helen  Mac- 
beth) and  Haydn  Coffin  are  all  domiciled 
here,  and  I  doubt  if  the  public  even  knows 
that  they  are  American.  Still  more  to  the 
front  as  a  personage  is  Genevieve  Ward 


(Countess  de  Guerbel),  who  alone,  re- 
mains to  carry  on  the  stern  traditions  of 
dignity  and  culture  which  Irving  left  be- 
hind him.  Our  greatest  tragic  actress, 
Genevieve  Ward,  still  reigns  supreme  over 
a  very  brilliant  intellectual  coterie  in  Lon- 
don, where  she  is  deeply  honoured  and  to 
whom  she  dispenses  hospitality  with  the 
grace  and  majesty  of  the  old  school.  She 
is  particularly  interested  in  art  and  music, 
and  often  helps  young  aspirants.  She 
teaches  elocution  to  a  few  favoured  pupils 
only — for  love  of  the  work  rather  than 
necessity.  E.  S.  Willard  is,  of  course,  a 
name  to  conjure  with,  and  William  Gil- 
lette is  another  of  the  very  few  American 
actors  who  have  made  as  great  a  success 
here  as  in  America,  his  triumph  being 
only  rivalled,  perhaps,  by  that  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter.  Nat  Goodwin  and  Maxine 
Elliot  never  really  captured  popular 
favour.  Imre  Kiralfy  (his  wife  is  also  an 
American)  has,  of  course,  stamped  his 
name  very  large  on  London,  owing  to  the 
huge  national  Earl's  Court  exhibitions  he 
organises  yearly.  These  exhibitions  are 
now  attaining  quite  diplomatic  interest, 
the  various  European  countries  seeking  to 
be  "exhibited"  on  account  of  the  impetus 
to  trade. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  public 
opinion  is  interested  in  the  drama  in 
America.  The  American  system  of  one 
star  with  a  poor  company  has  perhaps 
discredited  the  whole  profession ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  while  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
claim American  soubrettes,  beauties  and 
comedians,  we  are  neither  interested  nor 
cognisant  of  the  more  serious  and  impor- 
tant phases  of  American  manifestations 
of  dramatic  art. 

Mrs.  Carr  Cook,  Miss  Eleanor  Robson, 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  and  Miss  Annie  Rus- 
sell have  made  personal  successes,  but  we 
do  not  regard  them  really  seriously ;  and 
the  advent  of  such  great  artistes  as  Miss 
Julia  Marlowe  and  Mr.  Sothern  has  found 
the  British  public  strangely  ignorant.  I 
say  "ignorant,"  because  those  who  have 
penetrated  into  the  fastnesses  of  their 
theatre  have  come  away  astounded  at  the 
dignity  and  excellence  of  their  produc- 
tions. But  the  magnificent  reputation 
they  enjoy  in  America  has  not  preceded 
them.  We  knew  nothing  of  Miss  Mar- 
lowe's past*  Shakespearian  triumphs.    We 
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were  entirely  unprepared  for  the  intelli- 
gence, the  lucidity  and  the  dignity  of  Mr. 
Sothcrn's  Hamlet.  And  while  hoth  the 
casting  and  the  staging  of  their  produc- 
tions have  won  golden  opinions  from  the 
discerning,  the  names  of  Julia  Marlowe 
and  Sothern  still  convey  nothing  to  the 
British  puhlic  in  general.  In  spite  of  such 
great  personalities  as  Ada  Rehan  and 
Edwin  Booth,  we  have  not  adopted  the 
tradition  of  dignity  in  relation  to  the 
American  drama.  Let  us  hope  that  Miss 
Marlowe  and  Mr.  Sothern  will  leave  such 
a  tradition  healthily  seeded. 

At  present  the  most  serious  form  of 
drama  which  we  expect  from  the  States 
is  romantic  melodrama.  Mr.  Rohcrt  Ede- 
son  in  Stronghcart  has  made  a  great  per- 
sonal if  not  financial  success  in  this 
direction.  Again,  an  utterly  unknown 
name  here,  which  doubtful  honour  is 
shared  by  Mr.  Breeze,  whose  wonderful 
performance  in  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 
is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
saw  that  memorable  failure.  For  it  may 
be  remarked  that,  though  we  associate 
'*American  drama''  with  pieces  of  the  type 
of  TJic  Lion  and  the  Mouse  and  Strong- 
heart,  we  do  not  l)y  any  means  flock  to  see 
them  when  they  come  here.  In  fact,  after 
the  incomprehensible  reverses  which 
American  managers  have  experienced 
here  with  the  most  colossal  of  recent 
American  successes,  they  might  be  for- 
given if  they  left  the  EngHsh  public 
severely  alone  for  a  time. 

We  cannot  let  the  dramatic  world  pass 
bv  without  referring  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Marbury,  the  only  dramatists'  agent  of 
any  importance  in  London,  who  has  the 
field  practically  to  herself.  Her  offices  in 
Green  Street,  Leicester  Square,  are  the 
business  offices  of  most  of  the  English 
dramatists.  She  is  the  sole  representa- 
tive in  England  both  of  the  Societe  des 
Auteurs  ct  Compositeurs  of  France  and 
of  the  American  Dramatists'  Club.  Miss 
Marbury  visits  London  yearly,  and  is  con- 
sidered quite  one  of  the  mnst  important 
features  of  London  dramatic  circles.  It  is 
singular  that  two  Americans  should  act  . 
as  the  business  tutelary  deities  of  English 
authors. 

In  nuisic,  resident  American  "stars" 
are  even  more  numerous.     David  Bisp- 


ham  is  the  principal  baritone  of  our 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House  and  an 
enormous  favourite  with  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  Lilian  Blauveldt,  Marie 
Duma,  Emma  Fames,  Evangeline  Flor- 
ence, Lucile  Hill,  Frank  Lincoln,  Zelie 
de  Lussan,  Denis  O'SuIlivan,  Esther  Pal- 
liser,  Amy  Sherwin  (Mrs.  Hugo  Gor- 
titz),  Ella  Russell  and  Susan  Strong 
(who  has  lately  started  a  laundry!)  being 
some  of  our  very  first  programme  names. 
All  have  houses  here  and  are  part  of  the 
recognised  stationary  London  musical 
world. 

In  art,  singularly  enough,  our  most 
famous  painter  and  our  most  famous 
etcher  are  Americans.  F.  S.  Sargent 
stands  above  all  other  "R.A.'s."  He  oc- 
cupies a  position  in  the  artistic  and  social 
world  which  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. Extremely  reserved  and  "diffi- 
cult," he  is  almost  impossible  of  access. 
His  studio  in  Tite  Street  is  perhaps  the 
only  real  '\salon"  in  London,  entrance 
thereto  being  as  difficult  as  in  the  old 
French  davs.  He  is  verv  musical,  and 
delights  in  the  work  of  the  most  modern 
composers,  lending  a  friendly  ear  to  our 
young  men  of  talent.  He  is  particularly 
interested  in  Chamber  Music,  and  many 
new  quartettes  and  quintettes  are  first 
heard  licneath  his  friendly  roof. 

"Joe  Pennell,"  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  "Internationar'  (the  finest  and 
most  important  yearly  exhibition  which 
is  held  in  London),  is  one  of  the  wittiest, 
the  most  outspoken  and  occasionally  the 
rudest  man  in  London.  He  is,  however, 
extremely  popular,  as  his  honesty  and 
fearlessness  are  only  equalled  by  his  ex- 
traordinary ability:  as  draughtsman  and 
etcher  no  one  approaches  him.  He  is 
renowned  for  his  after-dinner  speeches 
an<l  is  one  of  the  best-known  and  most 
respected  figures  in  the  Bohemian  artistic 
world. 

Edwin  Abbey,  R.A.,  is  another  of  our 
most  highly  esteemed  painters,  his  etch- 
ings and  book  illustrations  being  as 
widely  famed  as  his  pictures.  He  has  a 
beautiful  old  country  house — Morgan 
Hall,  in  Gloucestershire — as  well  as  his 
town  house — Chelsea  Lodge — ^in  the 
street  where  he  is  a  near  neighbour  of 
Sargent.    Mr.  Abbey  is  a  great  recluse. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

BUDDING   OF   THE   LARCHES 

HE  hamlet  of  Merivale 
boasted  no  place  of  wor- 
ship, but  Sampford  Spin- 
ey's  crocketed  church- 
towers  were  visible  in  the 
distance,  and  when  the 
rainy  wind  blew,  thin 
bell-music  filtered  up  Walla  valley  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  certain  of  the  folk  would 
answer  that  summons. 

From  Vixen  Tor,  Avisa  and  her  chil- 
dren set  out  on  Easter  Sunday. 

To  Christians  this  anniversary  pos- 
sesses a  special  significance,  and  those  who 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  at 
Easter  often  deck  their  graves  with  the 
only  offerings  that  the  dead  can  receive. 
Therefore  the  women  carried  flowers. 
Lizzie  brought  daffodils  and  violets ;  her 
mother  bore  a  bunch  of  Marechal  Niel 
roses,  the  gift  of  a  nursery  gardener  at 
Tavistock.  Scattered  upon  the  road  be- 
hind them,  others  followed.  Ruth  Rendle 
walked  between  the  brothers  Toop,  and 
Matthew  Northmore  came  alone  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  the  rear. 

Against  the  tower  of  the  unnamed 
church,  bursting  beech-buds  spattered 
their  newborn  green;  round  about  were 
lifted  the  boles  of  many  trees ;  and  spring 
moved  amid  the  sleeping-places  beneath. 
Primroses  peeped  from  the  mounds 
where  children  had  planted  them,  and 
the  wood-sorrel  drooped  its  frail,  lovely 
bells  above  much  dust  of  vanished  men. 
Here  the  folk  slept ;  the  wind  murmured ; 
the  seasons  marked  their  passage  in  lush 
growth  of  dock  and  darnel  at  the  time  of 
the  scythe;  in  falling  rain  and  falling 
leaves;  in  starlight  and  frost  and  the 
silences  of  winter  nights.  Grey  through 
the  thickening  trees,  the  heights  of  Pu 
Tor  towered,  round  about  the  land  fell  by 
fields  and  homesteads  to  the  river. 

The  gravestone  of  Ives  Pomeroy  stood 
to  the  north  of  the  church  tower.  It 
was  of  slate,  deeply  incised ;  but  ample 


room  remained  upon  it  to  record  his 
wife's  passing  when  she  should  sink  to 
lie  with  him.  The  dead  man's  favourite 
text  was  also  graven  here  by  his  com- 
mand— part  of  Isaiah  50:2:  "Is  my 
hand  shortened  at  all  that  it  cannot  re- 
deem ?  or  have  I  no  power  to  deliver  ?" 

Lizzie  arranged  the  flowers,  and  Ives, 
at  his  mother's  direction,  drew  a  dande- 
lion from  its  roothold  on  the  grave.  Many 
other  little  companies  also  brought  their 
gifts  and  arranged  them  in  tin  crosses  and 
jam-pots.  Some  wore  holiday  colours 
and  went  cheerfully  about  their  tender 
task ;  others  were  clad  in  black  and  laid 
their  flowers  silently  on  recent  mounds. 
The  bells  rang  their  loudest;  the  sun 
shone ;  a  Httle  knot  of  men  in  black  stood 
near  the  porch  to  watch  the  congrega- 
tion enter. 

*T'm  not  going  in  to-day,  mother/'  said 
Ives  suddenly. 

"  'Tis  a  very  special  day  and  I  could 
much  wish  that  you  would,"  she  answered 
quietly. 

"What's  the  sense  of  it?  I'm  in  no 
case  for  all  this  bleating  and  psalm-sing- 
ing ;  and  as  for  eating  the  Bread,  'twould 
choke  me,  feeling  so  damned  wicked  as  I 
have  of  late." 

Avisa  nodded  her  head. 

'There's  sense  in  that,"  she  said.  "I 
know  how  'tis  with  you.  Walk  back  along 
through  the  inn-country  and  see  what's 
doing,  and — perhaps  you'll  come  to  even- 
ing service  with  me." 

He  hesitated,  for  he  knew  that  it  would 
be  good  to  her  to  have  him  beside  her  in 
church.  An  instinct  to  please  her  kept 
him  dawdling  about  the  churchyard 
awhile  after  Avisa  had  entered ;  then  he 
shook  himself  impatiently  and  strode  off 
down  the  deep  lanes  to  the  river. 

Lizzie  and  Arthur  Brown  sat  together 
in  church  near  Mrs.  Pomeroy.  They 
whispered  and  shook  their  heads  at  the 
conduct  of  Ives.  To  the  schoolmaster,  it 
seemed  a  very  serious  defection  on 
such  a  day — almost  equivalent  to  a  denial 
of  faith.    The  young  people  were  more 
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concerned  about  it  than  the  mother,  and 
Lizzie  found  her  joy  at  the  service 
clouded.  She  even  cried  a  httle  in  secret, 
for  this  was  a  terrible  event  to  her.  She 
only  grew  more  resigned  when  Arthur 
went  to  the  lectern. 

Meantime  the  stricken  Ives  hung  over 
Ward  Bridge,  lighted  bis  pipe  and 
smoked  in  gloom.  BeEore  him  Walla's 
waters  foamed  under  a  haze  of  grey  twigs 
and  drooping  branches.  Spring  had 
fondled  the  trees  and  they  were  full  of 
the  mellow  light  of  opening  buds.  The 
river  ran  clear  and  flashed  a  salute  to 
each  moss-clad  stone  upon  her  way.  She 
twinkled  into  foam  at  many  falls;  she 
loitered  in  backwaters  and  little  bays ;  she 
smoothed  hc^  face  to  stiUnesss  that  young 
stars  and  buds  and  delicious  things, 
bursting  their  sheaths,  might  bend  and 
see  their  own  loveliness.  The  oaks  were 
giving  out  an  amber  light  under  the  sun- 
shine ;  the  alders  opened  tiny  trim  fans  of 
green;  the  great  woodrush  and  water 
parsnip  sprawled  with  their  feet  in  the 
river;  and  kingcups,  cuckoo-flowers,  and 
the  foliage  of  the  iris  brightened  the  wa- 
ter-meadows. Aloft,  along  deep  hillsides 
under  Vixen  Tor,  countless  pavilions  of 
the  larch  were  glittering  in  their  first 
rapture  of  young  green.  The  vernal  glory 
of  them  was  touched  and  outlined  with 
pure  light,  so  that  each  particidar  tree 
made  itself  felt  in  the  mass,  and  uttered 
that  magic  note  of  reality  and  life,  beyond 
all  power  of  artist's  word  or  painter's 
stain  to  win  from  Nature  and  set  upon 
paper.  Each  spire  of  all  these  myriad 
spires  preserved  a  gracious  individual 
distinction  in  the  commonwealth ;  per- 
haps not  one  would  have  been  missed ;  yet 
not  one  could  have  been  spared  from  that 
emerald  mantle  here  superbly  flung  upon 
the  shonlders  of  the  spring.  Light  dwelt  . 
in  them  as  in  its  proper  home ;  their  un- 
told glory  held  even  children's  eyes.  And 
beneath  them  ran  the  river  and  spread 
fields  that  echoed  with  the  music  of 
lambs. 

Young  Pomeroy  found  his  mind  pres- 
ently turn  to  peace.  Mundane  matters 
unconsciously  interested  him  a  little.  For 
the  larches  he  had  no  eyes ;  but  he  watched 
a  heavy  trout  feeding  beneath  him ; 
then  he  sought  the  other  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  looked  down-stream  and  marked 


the  great  Oaktown  coverts  of  laurel  and 
rhododendron  that  here  spread  dark  and 
shining  under  the  russet  and  grey  of  the 
trees.  These  underwoods  were  full  of  | 
game.  Deep  within  them  lay  the  pheas- 
ants' quarters.  Many  men  worked  in  the 
forest  all  the  year  round ;  a  few  took  their 
pleasure  there  for  a  month  or  two  when 
the  shooting  season  came;  and  a  still 
more  limited  number — the  tribe  of  Mole- 
skin— trespassed  therein  and  combined 
business  with  pleasure  in  defiance  of  right 
conduct. 

A  certain  ferocity  of  spirit  made  Ives 
court  rather  than  ignore  his  kind  on  this 
rare  spring  morning.  Presently  he  left 
the  bridge,  broke  public  bounds  by  climb- 
ing througli  the  woods  above  it,  and  anon 
reached  the  road  under  the  Moor,  along 
which  his  mother  and  the  Merivale  people  ' 
would  presently  return  from  church  to  ' 
their  homes.  He  sat  on  a  great  stone 
that  overhung  the  way,  and  stared  indif- 
ferently at  the  passers-by.  Only  when 
Jill  Wickett,  in  her  green  dress,  and  Sam- 
uel Bolt  appeared,  did  he  show  interest. 
Spring  had  no  match  for  the  peculiar 
shade  of  verdancy  that  Jill  wore ;  but. 
none  the  less,  she  looked  very  handsome 
and  her  beauty  survived  the  ordeal  of  her 
gown.  Sammy  flushed  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  man  on  the  rock  above  him. 

"There's  that  chap!"  he  whispered. 
"Come  a  bit  quicker,  an*  look  t'other 
way !" 

But  his  sweetheart  obeyed  neither  di- 
rection. She  shook  her  skirts,  slowed 
her  gait  and  deliberately  stared  into  the 
frowning  face  of  young  Pomeroy.  Their 
eyes  met  for  some  seconds  and  his  flashed 
furious,  while  hers  affected  scorn.  Ives 
had  time  to  sneer  in  the  direction  of  Sam- 
uel Bolt  and  shrug  his  shoulders.  He  saw 
her  lips  tighten  at  the  insult  and  conse-  , 
quentiy  foimd  himself  in  a  better  temper 
after  they  bad  passed.  As  they  retreated 
he  heard  the  murmur  of  their  voices  and 
saw  the  man  take  out  a  white  handker- 
chief and  mop  his  forehead.  ,. 

"  'Tis  like  a  red  rat  marrying  a  white 
mouse!"  he  said  to  himself.  "Anyway,  T 
wish  'em  both  hell  of  it;  and  'tis  likely 
enough  he'll  get  hell,  if  she  don't." 

Lizzie  and  the  schoolmaster  next 
passed.  His  sister  looked  mournfully  up 
at  Ives.     Then  he  dropped  a  lump  t 
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damp  moss  on  Mr.  Brown's  shining, 
chimney-pot  hat,  much  to  the  owner's 
annoyance. 

"You  ought  to  know  better,  Ives — such 
silly  monkey  tricks — Easter  Sunday  and 
all,"  said  the  other  man,  as  he  took  off 
his  hat  and  cleaned  its  crown. 

**And  you  ought  to  know  better  than 
wear  a  foolish  thing  like  that  on  your 
head — Sunday  or  no  Sunday,"  shouted 
his  future  brother-in-law  as  Lizzie  and 
her  betrothed  went  on. 

Then  Peter  Toop  appeared  with  Mat- 
thew Northmore.  The  farmer  ignored 
Ives,  but  Mr.  Toop  improved  the  occa- 
sion. His  brother  and  others  from  Meri- 
vale  followed;  then  came  Ruth  Rendle 
alone.  To  her  Ives  condescended  to  be 
gracious  and  give  "good-morning."  She 
answered  cheerfully  and  told  him  that  she 
was  coming  to  drink  tea  with  his  mother.. 
As  she  went  on  her  way,  Ives  regarded 
her  slight  figure  and  contrasted  Ruth 
with  Jill  to  the  latter's  advantage.  In  his 
eyes  most  women  seemed  bloodless,  cold 
and  uninteresting  beside  Jill — since  she 
had  refused  him.  His  loss  was  thus  beat- 
en back  into  his  mind,  and  when  Mr. 
Codd  presently  passed  in  review  beneath 
him,  darkness  had  returned  to  the  soul  of 
Ives. 

Emanuel  glanced  up  at  his  master 
without  enthusiasm,  and  the  other  in- 
sulted him. 

"Don't  you  look  at  me  with  that  ex- 
pression, you  ugly  old  ape,"  he  said. 

"Don't  want  to  look  at  you,"  retorted 
the  head  man;  "you'm  no  pleasant  sight 
for  a  Christian  soul,  Ives  Pomeroy.  To 
be  numbered  with  the  Sabbath-breakers 
and  such  a  bringing  up — 'tis  enough  to 
make  angels  weep — sitting  there  like  a 
wild  creature  that  don't  know  Sunday 
from  week-davs." 

"No  need  to  tell  that  twaddle  to  me." 

"Every  need,  I  should  reckon.  Though 
'tis  always  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other  with  you,  when  anybody  talks 
sense." 

"Get  along  home,  dog,"  said  Ives ;  then 
he  saw  his  mother  coming  with  old 
Rachel  Bolt,  and  he  descended  and  met 
them.  They  moved  slowly,  for  the  eldei 
woman  was  lame  with  rheumatism.  But 
she  prattled  cheerfully  of  the  future  ac- 
cording to  her  custom,  and  Avisa  listened. 


"Come  autumn  he  takes  her,  and  I'm 
wishful  to  have  a  little  fuss  about  it,  for 
never  was  a  more  popular  man  in  Meri- 
vale  than  my  Sam.  His  house  be  too 
small  for  a  party,  and  even  with  mine, 
t'other  side  of  the  way,  we  couldn't  man- 
age very  vitty;  but  down  to  the  Jolly 
Huntsmen  it  can  be  done,  and  the  Toops 
be  going  to  arrange  the  spread." 

This  much  Ives  heard,  then,  flashing 
lightnings  on  the  grey  head  of  Mrs.  Bolt, 
he  departed  and  reached  home  some 
time  before  his  mother. 

He  blamed  her  bitterly  when  she  re- 
turned for  listening  to  these  details;  he 
also  let  it  be  known  that  he  should  quar- 
rel with  any  member  of  the  family  who 
went  to  the  wedding;  then  he  became 
calmer,  and  made  a  very  good  meal. 

"Is  there  ought  between  you  and  Mat- 
thew Northmore?"  Avisa  said  to  him 
presently.  "I've  asked  him  to  drop  in  this 
afternoon,  for  I  like  the  man  very  well, 
and  he's  terrible  lonely  to  Stone  Park; 
but  when  I  put  it  to  him,  he  said  as  he 
didn't  think  whether  you'd  care  about  it." 

"I  don't  care  one  way  or  t'other," 
answered  her  son.  "Northmore's  not  my 
sort.  For  that  matter,  none  of  the  people 
you  like  ever  be  my  sort;  but  I  go  my 
way,  and  seek  the  kind  that  understand 
me — them  that  don't  waste  their  time 
preaching  or  pulling  long  faces.  He's  a 
bit  too  pious  and  particular  for  me.  They 
fox-hunters  be  so  wonnerful  self-right- 
eous most  times.  What  they  do  is  always 
right;  but  if  another  man  has  his  own 
ideas  about  sport  and  larger-  opinions 
than  them,  then  of  course  he's  wrong  and 
sure  to  go  to  the  devil.  However,  he's 
welcome  Here  if  you  like  him." 

"I  don't  know  whether  he'll  come.  But 
he's  a  very  good  man,  and  so  was,  his 
father  before  him,"  she  answered. 

"Be  you  well  enough  for  the  tea-party, 
mother?"  asked  Lizzie,  and  Mrs.  Pom- 
eroy assured  her  that  she  was. 

Now  Matthew  Northmore  had  not  in- 
tended to  accept  the  invitation,  but  that 
happened  which  changed  his  mind.  He 
heard  that  Ruth  was  to  drink  tea  with  the 
Pomeroys,  and  the  remote  possibility  of 
walking  back  to  Merivale  with  her  after- 
ward decided  him. 

He  appeared  therefore  at  Vixen  Tor 
and  behaved  graciously  to  Ives  when  that 
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young  man  appeared  in  the  parlour  and 
took  his  place  at  the  tea-table. 

Conversation  was  general  and  of  local 
matters.  But  presently  old  Jane  Pom- 
eroy  beckoned  to  Ruth  and  they  talked 
aside  together,  while  Avisa  had  speech 
with  the  master  of  Stone  Park.  Lizzie 
and  her  sweetheart  looked  at  a  family  al- 
bum of  photogra[>hs  together,  and  Ives 
left  the  company,  but  nut  before  he  in- 
vited Northmore  to  climb  up  Vixen  Tor 
and  visit  his  private  holt  aloft  in  the 
rocks.  Matthew,  however,  refused  with 
an  allusion  to  his  best  clothes.  Then, 
when  the  young  man  wms  gone,  Mrs. 
Pomeroy  discussed  her  son  and  warned 
Northmore  to  be  charitable  in  his  judg- 
ments. 

"Be  sure  T  am,  ma'am,"  he  answered 
gloonn'ly.  *iM  judge  no  child  of  yours 
unkindly.  But  we've  got  to  rate  a  man 
by  his  friends,  not  by  his  mother.  Fm 
not  his  keeper,  but  I'm  not  his  friend 
neither.  For  tlie  reason  that  he  wouldn't 
let  me  be.  He's  said  a  good  few  very 
rude  things  to  me *' 

Northmore  broke  off  and  looked  tow- 
ard Ruth  Rendle. 

"My  son  is  in  a  bad  way  just  now, 
along  of  having  lost  \Vickctt\s  daughter. 
She  chose  a  more  restful  pattern  of  man." 

"Who  shall  blame  her?" 

"Nobodv.  Only  if  vou  knew  what  he 
feels "' 

Matthew  admitted  that  at  such  a  time 
any  man  must  be  gently  dealt  with. 

"Perhaps  Fve  been  too  short  and  taken 
the  rash,. rude  things  he  said  too  serious. 
We  must  allow  for  a  lot  where  a  man's 
smarting  under  that.  If  he'd  only  work, 
however.  Naught  cleanses  thd  mind  like 
work,  in  my  opinion.  'Tis  a  very  sad  and 
dangerous  thing  to  waste  such  a  lot  of  his 
precious  hours." 

"So  r  say,"  chimed  in  the  schoolmaster. 
"It's  not  only  sad  and  dangerous:  it's 
wrong  to  the  world  at  large.  Fve  thought 
out  most  economic  questions  for  myself,  I 
may  tell  you.  To  waste  time  is  to  rob  the 
community.  The  man  who  wastes  time  is 
a  deliberate  thief,  if  you  look  at  it  right. 
In  my  classes  I  punish  laziness  as  sharply 
as  it  is  possible." 

"  'Tis  a  great  blessing  to  be  fond  of 
work,"  adnn'tted  the  mother,  "but  some 
of  the  best  men  Fve  known  in  the  world 


hated  it;  and  some  of  the  kindest,  pleas- 
antest  folk  ever  I've  met  with  didn't  stand 
to  work  more  than  they  could  help." 

'T  despise  a  man  who  doesn't,  all  the 
same,"  declared  Northmore,  and  Arthur 
Brown  agreed  with  him.  All  seemed 
astonished  that  Mrs.  Pomeroy  could 
view  this  alarming  trait  in  her  son  so 
leniently. 

"You  of  all  people — such  a  worker  as 
you  arc,  mother !"  exclaimed  Lizzie. 

'T'm  quick  to  my  work,  but  not  spe- 
cially fond  of  doing  it,"  confessed  Avisa. 
"There  be  some  love  to  mess  along  all  day 
and  make  martyrs  of  theirselves  and 
never  be  done.  And  they  get  the  credit 
of  being  terrible  hardworking,  instead  of 
only  terrible  slow-working.  My  husband 
larned  me  that.  He  used  time  like  a 
master.  Ives  be  so  quick  as  a  bird  build- 
ing her  nest  when  he  takes  a  task  in  hand 
serious.    A  swift  mind  he  has." 

*'Wish  you  could  keep  him  off  that  bad 
old  man  Cawker,"  said  Northmore.  *'It 
won't  come  to  good — his  seeing  such  a  lot 
of  a  poacher." 

"I  wish  I  could  with  all  my  heart.  I'm 
quite  with  you  there.  But  I  don't  know 
how." 

"It  wouldn't  be  at  all  an  unlikely  thing 
if  that  Moleskin,  as  they  call  him,  was 
caught  red-handed  and  sent  to  prison 
some  day,"  declared  the  schoolmaster.  "I 
almost  wish  it  would  happen — for  the 
sake  of  the  lesson  to  Ives." 

"Too  old — too  old  for  such  crooked 
ways — nearly  twenty-five,  they  tell  me. 
'Tis  an  age  when  he  ought  to  take  a  grav- 
er view  of  life,"  continued  Northmore. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  listened  patiently;  then 
she  rose  and  went  to  the  women  by  the 
fire. 

"Another  cup  of  tea,  mother?"  she 
asked ;  but  Jane  did  not  immediately  an- 
swer. She  was  talking  very  earnestly 
with  Ruth.  Now  she  broke  off  and 
addressed  Avisa. 

"I  doubt  you  won't  be  interested,  my 
dear.  Ruth  and  me  was  having  a  bit  of  a 
tell  about  the  next  world,  but  I  always 
say  you'm  so  wrapped  up  in  this  one,  that 
you  don't  think  enough  'pon  the  next. 
Now  I  be  different,  at  my  age  'tis  right  I 
should  be.  'Tis  my  boast  that  I  live  with 
the  Book  in  reach  and  never  let  the  sun  go 
down  without  having  read  one  chapter  in 
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the  Old  Testament  and  two  chapters  in 
the  New.    Year  in,  year  out,  I  do  it." 

** Bless  your  heart,  yes,  you  do.  If  we 
all  knowed  the  Word  like  you,  mother  1" 

'*Yet  it  ban't  all  so  clear  as  I  could 
wish,  for  all  my  reading,"  confessed  Jane 
Pomeroy. 

**  Puzzles  there  always  will  be.  No  two 
Christians  can  read  the  book  quite  alike," 
said  Avisa.  "Maybe  that's  part  of  the 
wonder  of  it." 

"Just  so,"  declared  the  ancient  woman. 
"Ruth  here — for  my  comfort — was  say- 
ing as  there  would  be  no  grey  hairs  in 
heaven ;  but  I  make  bold  to  hope  she'm 
quite  mistaken  there.  Think  of  me,  for 
instance,  at  my  time  of  life,  in  a  gay  place 
full  of  naught  but  hopeful  young  folk  as 
never  grow  tired  and  never  want  rest.  I 
should  be  lost,  Fm  sure." 

"But  you'll  be  young  again  yourself, 
my  old  dear !"  declared  Ruth. 

"Nay,  nay,  missy.  Pd  much  rather 
not.  Avisa  here,  as  be  on  the  way  too, 
will  bear  me  out  in  that.  Us  have  had 
our  springtime  and  don't  hanker  for  an- 
other. Us  have  had  what  no  Heaven  can 
give  us  again — to  say  it  humbly — haven't 
us,  Avisa?" 

"Yes,  truly  we  have,"  admitted  the 
other.  "Heaven's  self  can't  do  all  that 
earth  can.  For  why?  We  shall  be 
changed." 

"Heaven's  self  w^on't  come  up  to  my 
courting  days  with  Thomas  Pomeroy," 
declared  old  Jane.  "Heaven's  self  won't 
give  the  feeling  that  I  had  when  my  first 
baby  put  his  little  lips  over  my  heart.  I 
don't  expect  it,  and  I  don't  ax  it.  Fd 
wish  for  me  and  my  man  both  to  be 
on  the  edge  of  age  there — old  like  with- 
out aches  and  ills — old  without  sleepless 
nights  and  sad  thoughts  about  them  in 
their  graves — just  old  and  peaceful  and 
together  in  some  corner  of  Heaven.  And 
no  trouble  to  nobody ;  and  the  childer  to 
look  in  from  time  to  time  with  the  news 
of  their  childer.  I  pray  it  can  be  done; 
but  time  will  show." 

"  Twould  puzzle  the  Lord  to  think  of 
anything  more  beautiful  than  that.  'Tis 
the  best  He  could  do,  Fm  sure,"  declared 
Ruth  with  her  young  eyes  glistening. 
Avisa  noticed  the  emotion,  but  herself 
showed  none. 

"The  best  that  God  can  do!    There's 


a    thought,"    she    said.      "And    'tis    all 
summed  up  in  the  word  'Heaven.' 
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Later  that  evening  Northmore  had  his 
desire  and  left  Vixen  Tor  beside  the 
woman  he  loved.  Mrs.  Pomeroy  saw  him 
depart  and  watched  the  pair  thoughtfully 
upon  their  road.  Then  came  the  happiest 
moment  of  her  day. 

Ives  appeared. 

"Be  I  to  go  to  evening  prayer  along 
with  you,  mother?"  he  asked. 

"Fll  get  my  bonnet,"  she  said.  "  'Tis 
time  we  was  starting,  boy." 

Her  son's  mood  had  changed.  The 
Vixen  often  calmed  him,  and  it  had  done 
so  to-day. 

"Did  you  see  the  fashion  that  fool — 
Northmore  I  mean — looked  at  Ruth 
Rendle  when  she  was  drinking  her  tea?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes,  Ives." 

"1  know  the  signs — worse  luck.  I  could 
almost  feel  sorry  for  the  man  if  he  wasn't 
so  stiff  and"  hard.  He'll  never  court  a 
girl  right — ban't  built  to  do  it.  Another 
thing:  she  don't  care  a  brass  button  for 
the  chap.  I  know  enough  of  'em  to  see 
that  very  clear." 

"A  very  good,  high-principled  man." 

"Of  course — everybody  is — but  me  and 
Moleskin.  He  may  be  all  you  say;  but 
he's  dry  as  a  dead  bone.  For  that  matter, 
I  don't  see  much  in  Ruth  Rendle  myself." 

"I  do.  You're  so  fond  of  the  girls, 
that  I  wonder  you  don't  take  to  her." 

"Not  me — a  regular  old  maid,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"Don't  you  think  it !  They'm  only 
like  old  maids  where  they'm  not  inter- 
ested. I  could  be  frosty  myself  at  her 
age — frost  in  the  morning  and  fire  in  the 
afternoon." 

He  laughed. 

"As  to  Ruth,  she's  the  best  wife  hid 
in  a  maiden  as  I've  met  this  many  a  year, 
Ives.  She's  patient,  she's  brave,  she's  got 
a  heart.  That's  to  say  a  lot  for  a  young 
creature." 

"Don't  seem  young  to  me,"  he  de- 
clared. "Always  appears  awful  old  and 
awful  slow  to  see  a  joke." 

"Mend  your  jokes  then,"  said  Mrs. 
Pomeroy.  "The  fault's  more  like  to  be  in 
them  than  in  her.  And  mind  you  sing  out 
the  hymns  to-night.     I  love  to  hear  'e.' 
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CHAPTER  IX 


A   WEDDING 


Walla  rises  in  midmost  Moor  near 
Tavy  Head  by  Cut  Hill.  It  is  a  region 
very  remote,  and  she  has  travelled  many 
miles  before  any  sign  of  civilisation  can 
be  seen  upon  her  banks;  then,  in  scat- 
tered colonies,  the  ruined  homes  of  neo- 
lithic men  appear  beside  her,  and  lower 
still,  under  the  eastward  sweep  of  Great 
Staple  Tor,  stands  a  human  dwelling  of 
to-day. 

Stone  Park,  the  farm  of  Matthew 
Northmore,  was  surrounded  by  grass- 
land reclaimed  from  the  waste;  but  at 
this  season  the  cattle  were  far  afield  until 
winter ;  the  hay  meadows  were  shorn ; 
there  was  little  work  upon  the  land. 
Northmore  did  not  cultivate  anything  but 
hay.  His  other  necessary  winter  crops 
he  purchased  from  his  neighbours  of  the 
**in  countrv."  Leisure  therefore  often 
fell  to  him,  and,  on  a  day  in  autumn,  he 
prepared  to  leave  his  somewhat  lonely 
and  lifeless  .  farm  that  he  might  spend 
certain  hours  in  the  company  of  his  kind. 

The  man's  romance  stood  still  from 
one  point  of  view,  though  since  fire  can- 
not remain  stationary,  in  a  vital  particu- 
lar the  first  object  of  his  heart  lived  by 
what  it  fed  on  and  kept  him  burning. 
Thrice  he  had  reached  the  moment  of 
declaration  to  find  himself  tongue-tied; 
he  had  written  many  letters,  only  to  feel 
that  they  did  not  state  his  case  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  This  paralysis 
of  will  was  based  upon  external  knowl- 
edge rather  than  upon  inherent  character. 
Northmore  in  most  aflfairs  of  life  found 
himself  unwavering.  He  belonged  to  the 
section  of  mankind  that  knows  its  own 
mind.  But  for  one  fact  he  had  not  thus 
delayed  or  proved  so  fearful  before  the 
necessary  ordeal.  It  was  Ruth  Rendle's 
attitude  toward  him  that  arrested  action. 
A  man,  always  somewhat  unduly  sensi- 
tive, here  found  himself  compact  of  sensi- 
bility, and  his  intuition  told  him  clearly 
that  he  had  not  yet  won  her.  She  was 
always  gracious,  always  attentive  and 
always  kind ;  but  with  a  grace,  attention 
and  friendship  that  she  denied  to  none. 
Between  them  there  existed  none  of  that 
delicious,  secret  understanding  over 
trifles,  none  of  those  little  private  jests 


or  special  interchanges  of  thought  that 
his  instinct  told  him  should  ere  now  have 
arisen. 

He  was  entirely  outside  her  life.  He 
felt  that  had  she  reciprocated  in  any  de- 
gree his  fervour,  that  had  she  found  in 
him  a  kindred  spirit,  their  relations  must 
unconsciously  have  ripened,  until  a  final 
declaration  of  love  came  as  the  sweet, 
sure  frui^  of  the  flower  of  friendship. 
But  no  such  thing  happened.  She  was 
to  him  as  she  had  been  when  first  she 
stood  behind  the  bar  of  the  Jolly  Hunts- 
men; and  this  knowledge  produced  in- 
firmity of  purpose  in  him  and  kept  him 
dumb  against  his  stern,  native  inclination 
to  speak  and  be  answered.  He  told  him- 
self that  he  was  a  coward;  he  strove  to 
find  out  the  reason,  if  any  existed,  why 
she  did  not  grow  a  little  more  tender 
and  confiding;  and  first  he  blamed  him- 
self; and  then,  as  a  thing  easier  to  do, 
but  not  the  less  distracting,  he  blamed 
another.  With  observation  immensely 
sharpened  by  his  condition,  he  watched 
Ruth's  attitude  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
On  her  stage  behind  the  counter  he 
marked  her  play  her  part,  and  noted  smalf 
circumstances,  trivial  turns  of  neck,  in- 
tonations of  voice,  glances  of  eye.  First 
he  was  relieved  to  discover  nothing. 
Then  he  was  thrown  into  the  extremity 
of  anger  and  of  grief ;  because  he  pierced 
her  secret,  as  a  skilled  physician  pierces 
the  secret  of  the  patient  or  a  swift-eyed 
boy  marks  the  -nest  and  renders  the  bird's 
inherited  system  of  concealment  pathetic 
before  the  superior  intelligence.  None 
but  Matthew  Northmore  guessed  that 
this  woman  hid  a  secret  love  for  a  man; 
and  he,  by  the  special  light  of  his  own 
heart,  discovered  this  fact.  At  first  he 
believed  it ;  and  then  he  fought  with  him- 
self to  disbelieve ;  at  first  he  saw  a  thou- 
sand signs  following  upon  the  earliest; 
then  he  declared  himself  self-deluded, 
insane.  For  a  little  he  even  fooled  him- 
self to  think  that  his  own  fear  was  father 
to  the  discovery. 

.Now,  on  the  day  when  Samuel  Bolt 
proposed  to  marry  Jill  Wickett,  the 
farmer  at  last  reached  a  condition  ol  ex- 
asperation and  concern  that  demanded 
settlement.  His  whole  existence  craved 
to  hear  the  truth.  He  felt  tiiat  fae  must 
starve  if  the  definite  word  was  longer 
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withheld.  Any  letter,  from  the  present 
agitated  standpoint,  looked  too  mean  and 
spiritless  a  machinery  for  his  great  pur- 
pose; therefore,  as  he  dressed  to  go  to 
the  wedding  he  decided  that  before  the 
week  was  ended  he  would  ask  Ruth  to 
marry  him. 

Five  and  forty  people  attended  the 
marriage  ceremony  at  Sampford  Spiney, 
and  seventeen  subsequently  appeared  at 
Merivale,  where  the  Toops  had  arranged 
a  wedding  breakfast  which  was  long  re- 
membered by  those  fortunate  enough  to 
attend  it. 

Much  to  the  anger  of  Ives  Pomeroy, 
his  mother  accepted  her  invitation,  and 
Avisa*s  place  at  the  banquet  was  on  the 
right  hand  of  Rachel  Bolt.  In  addition 
to  the  married  couple  there  also  appeared 
Ruth  Rendle,  Matthew  Northmore,  one 
James  Bonus,  who  acted  as  best  man, 
Emanuel  Codd  and  other  friends  and 
relations,  including  the  parents  and  the 
young  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
bride. 

Peter  and  Joel  Toop  waited  upon  their 
guests.  They  performed  this  duty  at  all 
occasions  of  an  entertainment  in  the 
Jolly  Huntsman ;  but  to-day  they  marked 
their  equality  with  those  they  served  by 
an  easy  manner  throughout  the  meal  and 
a  free  interchange  of  raillery  and  conver- 
sation with  the  assembled  company. 

The  great  feature  of  the  banquet  had 
been  reached :  a  course  of  six  ducks. 
Hard  breathing  resounded  at  the  table, 
together  with  universal  clink  and  clatter; 
but  Mrs.  Pomeroy  and  old  Mrs.  Bolt  did 
not  want  duck :  they  talked  instead  while 
the  company  ate. 

*'How  his  manly  voice  uttered  the 
words  !"  said  Rachel.  "My  boy's,  I  mean. 
Parson's  speech  was  a  mere  twittering 
compared  to  his.  Tl;e  ring  once  belonged 
to  Sam's  gossip — old  Sally  Slatter. 
'Twas  left  to  him  under  her  will  when 
she  died,  with  a  hope  that  he'd  wed  his 
wife  with  it.  And  so  he  did ;  but  he  put 
on  the  new  one  as  he'd  bought  hisself  so 
soon  as  all  was  over.  Didn't  her  look 
fine  coming  down  the  aisle  after  the  sign- 
ing? But  Fm  sorry  to  say  Sam  let  fall 
a  terrible  gert  blot  in  the  church  book 
just  following  his  name.  'Twas  that  silly 
man.  Bonus,  jogged  his  elbow." 

"The   service  went  very  suent/'   de- 


clared Avisa.  "As  orderly  and  pleasant 
a  wedding  as  ever  I  was  at." 

"I  wish  your  young  people  had  been 
there — not  Ives — couldn't  expect  that — 
wouldn't  have  been  in  human  nature.  But 
Lizzie  might  have  come." 

**Her  young  man  didn't  care  for  it." 

"Oh!      Why  for  not,  Avisa?" 

"Better  ax  him  if  you're  interested." 

"Not  I.  I've  no  thought  for  any  but 
my  own  two.  Thank  God  I  can  say  that 
honestly.  She'll  be  a  real  daughter  to 
me.  They'm  oflF  to  Exeter  for  the  honey- 
moon. Samuel  isn't  the  man  to  spoil  such 
a  thing  for  a  pound  or  two.  And  I  be 
going  to  get  the  house  all  ship-shape 
against  they  come  home." 

"Don't  do  too  much.  'Twill  only  be  a 
challenge  to  her  to  undo  it  again.  These 
young  creatures  have  their  own  opinions, 
and  they'm  almost  always  different  to 
ours." 

Peter  Toop  paid  special  attention  to  the 
bride.  He  revolved  round  her  as  though 
she  were  an  idol  and  he  a  worshipper. 
Port  and  sherry  from  the  cellar  of  the 
Jolly  Huntsmen  flowed  freely  with  the 
duck,  and  the  low,  long  room  exhaled 
their  mingled  odours.  Then  came  pud- 
dings and  sweetmeat,  whose  appearance 
won  a  chorus  of  praise. 

"Be  blessed  if  I  ever  seed  such  a 
masterpiece!"  declared  Mr.  Bonus. 
"That  wasn't  made  in  Merivale,  I'll 
swear." 

"You'll  swear  wrong,  then,"  answered 
Joel  To€)p,  who  brought  in  a  great  dish 
and  set  it  down  tenderly.  "  'Twas  Ruth 
here  invented  the  idea,  and  she  and  cook 
carried  it  out  as  you  see.  And  anybody 
refusing  to  eat  'em  will  make  a  hole  in 
their  manners !" 

He  referred  to  twenty  twin  hearts  made 
of  pastry  and  filled  with  whortleberries 
and  cream. 

"Have  half  a  glass  more,  Mrs.  Pom- 
eroy," urged  Peter  with  the  port. 

"I'll  have  a  whole  glass,"  she  said. 
"  'Tis  very  pretty  drinking  and  old  as  the 
hills,  I'll  wager." 

"A  beautiful,  rich  and  feeding  wine," 
admitted  Mr.  Toop.  "Plenty  more  where 
that  came  from.  Port  isn't  in  the  front 
rank  as  it  used  to  be ;  but  there's  nothing 
like  it  for  lifting  up  the  heart.  I'll  grant 
you  champagne  does  the  same  and  maybe 
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quicker,  and  we've  got  a  good  bottle  of 
that,  too,  for  them  that  want  it ;  but  cham- 
pagne lets  you  down  again  almost  so 
quick  as  the  gas  is  out  of  your  body; 
whereas  with  a  beverage  like  this  the 
force  of  it  bides  corked  up  in  the  innards 
for  days,  so  to  say.  Tis  a  clinging  wine, 
and  the  deeper  you  go  in  the  l)ottle,  the 
more  there  is  to  it,  if  you  understand 
me. 

There  were  no  speeches,  though  sev- 
eral urged  the  bridegroom  to  say  a  few 
words.  His  remarks,  however,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  hope  that  the  company 
would  not  make  him  and  his  wife  miss 
their  train. 

"To  hear  him  talk  about  his  'wife'  so 
beautiful  and  proud !"  whispered  Mrs. 
Bolt  to  Mr.  Wickett,  the  bride's  father. 

"Hope  he  always  will,"  answered  the 
man. 

Matthew  Northmore  sat  next  to  Ruth, 
and  in  that  was  blessed ;  but  little  came 
of  it.  He  pressed  her  to  eat  of  every- 
thing and  ate  well  himself. 

Jill  rated  him  for  not  drinking  her 
health  in  anything  stronger  than  ginger- 
beer.  She  WMS  very  talkative  through 
the  meal  and  very  much  at  her  ease.  This 
fact  Codd  noted  and  commented  upon 
rather  sourly  to  Jill's  second  sister. 

"  'Tis  more  like  a  widow  being  married 
than  a  maiden,  in  my  opinion,"  he  said. 
"Whatever  vartues  she've  got,  shyness 
ban't  one  of  'em." 

As  the  young  pair  departed,  Jill's  last 
words  were  to  her  mother-in-law.  She 
shook  the  rice  out  of  her  clothes,  kissed 
Mrs.  Bolt  warmly,  and  spoke: 

"Don't  you  unpack  my  box  and  par- 
cels, mind.  I'd  sooner  do  it  myself  when 
I  come  home  this  day  week.  They*m  all 
rrght.  And  don't  you  be  too  busy  for  us, 
there's  a  dear.  'Tis  for  me  to  come  over 
and  look  after  you  now." 

"No,  no,  Jill'.  You've  got  to  think  of 
him — not  me.  He  must  take  all  your 
time — all  of  it.  I'm  hopeful  that  the  first 
thing  as  you  do  will  be  four  new  flannel 
shirts  for  him.  Trust  your  clever  fingers ! 
You've  got  to  cure  his  winter  cough, 
Jill !" 

"Time's  up!"  said  Samuel.  "God  bless 
you,  mother.  You  won't  be  out  of  our 
thoughts  much,  I  promise  you." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her. 


"I  wish  you  was  coming  too!"  he 
whispered,  so  that  none  else  could  hear 
him. 

Then  Jill  and  Samuel  drove  oflf,  while 
Peter  Toop  flung  a  shoe  after  them.  But 
he  missed  the  carriage  and  nearly  hit  a 
handsome  white  goose  that  stood  and 
cackled  with  a  row  of  butter-coloured 
goslings  on  the  edge  of  the  common. 

Anon,  after  Mrs.  Bolt's  tears  had  been 
dried,  the  men  adjourned  to  the  skittle 
alley  and  the  brothers  Toop  sat  down  to 
their  own  well-earned  repast.  Ruth  served 
them  and  A  visa  took  pleasure  in  helping 
her.  She  was  now  free,  because  Rachel 
]>olt  began  to  turn  all  her  attention  to 
the  mother  of  Jill. 

Peter  rolled  his  eyes  a  good  deal  over 
the  meal,  drank  deep  and  found  himself 
in  a  highly  sentimental  state  of  mind. 

"This  business  brings  it  home  with 
terrible  force,"  he  confessed  to  Mrs. 
Pomeroy.  "I  mean  the  loneliness  of  the 
single  state.  'Tis  time,  and  more  than 
time,  the  plunge  was  taken.  The  need 
for  a  wife  gains  cruel  on  me." 

"You'm  so  busy:  you'll  never  give 
yourself  a  minute  to  look  round,"  said 
she. 

"But  what  if  I  have?"  he  answered; 
and  presently,  alone  with  the  mother,  he 
permitted  himself  to  hint  at  his  hopes. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Ruth?"  he 
asked,  as  he  took  snuflF  without  due  care 
and  let  the  powder  fall  freely  about  his 
person  and  impregnate  the  air. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  sneezed  and  her  eyes 
watered. 

"You  know  what  I  think  of  her.  She's 
the  best  maiden  I've  seen  for  many  a  long 
day — the  right  sort — a  treasure." 

"Exactly ;  and  that's  what  I  say.  Could 
I  do  better,  Mrs.  Pomeroy?    Be  frank/' 

"Far  too  elderly  you  are,  my  dear — ^far 
too  elderly." 

"Only  at  first  sight,"  argued  Peter. 
I'm  a  much  younger  man  than  anybody 
knows  but  myself,  and  I  feel  years 
younger  than  the  almanac  makes  me. 
But  Ruth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  old  for 
her  age.  In  fact,  there's  a  mistake.  She 
believes  that  she  is  twenty-one.  I  say, 
without  unkindness,  that  she  can't  be  a 
day  less  than  twenty-five  or  six.  But 
what  does  that  matter?  Be  it  as  it  wfll, 
I've  a  feeling  that  she's  the  wife  for  me, 
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and  I  hope  if  you  can  say  a  word  in  my 
favour  you'll  take  the  opportunity." 
Avisa  nodded. 

"None  can  say  anything  not  in  your 
favour.  But  your  usual  sense  is  out  here. 
Look  round  for  somebody  as  old  again  as 
Ruth.    You'll  do  wiser  to." 

Peter  showed  impatience  in  his 
reply. 

"A  woman  never  can  understand  how 
young  a  man  feels.    'Tis  only  my  beard 
that  makes  you  say  this.    If  'twas  away — 
and  my  hair  back — why,  I  should  look 
no  more  than  a  ripe  man.    And  that's  all 
I  am.     I  don't  want  some  old  maid  as 
have  been  in  the  market  twenty  years,  I 
promise   you!      With   my   business   and 
saved   money   I've  every    right  to   seek 
something  nicer.     If  you  was  speaking 
to  Joel  'twould  be  different.     He's  what 
you  might  call  'elderly,'  though  once  on 
his  pony  even  he's  spry  enough  still." 
''What  docs  he  say?" 
"On  this  subject  he  says  naught,  be- 
cause I  don't  give  him  the  chance  to.   'Tis 
too  delicate.     Sometimes  I  almost  think 
he's  got  matrimony  in  his  own  mind,  and 
I  speak  against  it,  in  a  general  way — ^to 
warn  him  off.     At  his  age  the  risks  arc 
too  great.     However,  I'm  very  different, 
and,  in  a  word,  I  shall  ask  her  without 
*l)y  your  leave'  to  anybody." 
'Tis  a  free  country." 
And  if  she  says  'no,'  I  won't  deny  to 
you  that  'twill  make  a  difference  in  my 
feeling  for  her.    In  such  a  matter  it  must 
be  allowed  I  know  better  than  she  can. 
'Twould  be  very  lacking  in  dignity  for  a 
man  of  my  position  to  get  'no'  for  an 
answxr.    A  most  improper  thing." 

"Don't  you  run  the  risk,  Peter.  She's 
very  well  as  she  is,  and  so  be  you." 

^There's  such  a  thing  as  love,"  said 
Mr.  Toop,  with  the  air  of  a  discoverer. 
"You  can't  deny  it  to  anybody;  and  be- 
cause I  haven't  felt  it  till  now,  that's  no 
reason  why  I  shouldn't  feel  it  at  all.  In 
fact,  the  feeling  gets  matured  with  age — 
like  liquor.  My  bosom  swells  at  the 
thought  of  taking  her.  It  will  be  no 
common  trial,  I  assure  you,  if  she's 
wrong-headed  about  it." 

The  matter  dropped  and  Peter  asked 
kindly  after  Mrs.  Pomeroy's  health. 

"  Tis  all  right,  I  believe.  Say  nothing 
about  it,"  she  answered. 
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Elsewhere  Joel  himself  and  Mr.  Bonus 
watched  the  skittle-players  and  discussed 
the  event  of  the  day.  The  latter  played  a 
German  concertina  that  he  might  impart 
an  air  of  festivity  to  the  afternoon,  and 
between  the  tunes  he  uttered  his  opinions. 

"Makes  a  man  soft-like  to  the  females," 
declared  the  musician.  "To  watch  Mr. 
Peter  hovering  round  the  bride — why, 
'twas  like  an  old  cock  sparrow  after  a 

butterfly." 

•*I  am  sorrv  he  made  himself  so  fool- 
ish," confessed  Joel.  "Peter  don't  know 
how  sad  it  is  to  see  a  grey  beard  along 
with  the  maidens.  'Tis  the  weakness  of 
age  creeping  upon  him.  There's  only 
one  course  open  that  I  can  see,  and  that 

I  shall  take." 

"What  might  that  be?" 

"Marry  myself,"  said  Joel  firmly.  "As 
the  younger  and  livelier  man,  it  is  my 
duty.  What  is  seemly  in  me  is  very  pain- 
ful in  Peter.  I  must  marry,  Bonus ;  in- 
deed, I'm  a  marrying  man  and  ripe  for  it 
any  time  these  last  few  years.  We're 
well-to-do,  and  an  heir  must  be  raised  up. 
Once  I'm  the  father  of  a  brave  boy  or 
two  and  there'll  be  no  more  nonsense 
from  Peter.  It  shall  be  done,  mark  me. 
The  next  wedding  feast  you  sit  down  to 
at  the  Jolly  Huntsmen  may  be  mine." 

''I'd  much  sooner  think  'twas  going  to 
be  mine,"  declared  Mr.  Bonus.  "For  that 
matter,  I  know  a  very  proper  party." 

After  tea  the  company  broke  up,  and 
Avisa  Pomeroy  walked  home  with  Eman- 
uel Codd. 

"Why  for  wouldn't  Lizzie  and  school- 
master come  to  the  wedding?"  he  asked. 
"I  heard  a  good  few  ax  why  not.  Of 
course  with  Ives  'twas  undergtood." 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  smiled. 

"To  be  plain  with  you,  Arthur  Brown 
thought  it  a  little  under  him  to  go.  I 
laughed  at  the  young  man.  But  there 
it  is.  A  very  serious  habit  of  mind  he's 
got.  Do  you  know  what'll  happen  when 
he  marries  our  Lizzie  ?" 

Mr.  Codd  sniffed. 

"He'll  be  too  high  and  mighty  to  come 
to  his  own  wedding,  belike?" 

"No;  but  he'll  not  be  sorry  to  get  ad- 
vancement and  set  up  his  staff  and  sign 
a  bit  further  from  his  wife's  people.  'Tis 
very  natural  in  him,  no  doubt." 
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"I  know  the  sort,"  said  Codd  spitefully. 
**Very  ^rand  and  superior  till  a  wagon- 
load  of  childcr  came;  then  they've  no 
objection  to  let  grandparents  ease  the 
work  and  take  the  young  ones  off  their 
hands  free  gratis.  There's  nothing  so 
damned  selfish  on  this  earth  as  the  joyful 
parents  of  a  quiverful.  Maybe  you'll  find 
that  out  yet." 

"Don't  even  a  wedding  make  you  feel 
kinder  to  folk?"  she  asked. 

"Not  Merivalc  folk,"  he  answered. 
"There's  more  knaves  and  fools  to  the 
square  mile  in  these  parts  than  ever  I 
heard  of  anywhere  outside  the  l^ible. 
Take  they  Toops — each  pretending  he's 
younger  than  t'other,  and  each  fancying 
his  brother  have  got  a  foot  in  the  grave. 
Whenever  was  seen  such  a  pair  of  born 
naturals?  For  my  part,  I  believe  they 
be  twins  and  a  lot  nearer  a  hundred  years 
old  than  fifty.  Nasty  old  men,  both  of 
'em.    I  wouldn't  trust  cither  of  'em." 

"Who  would  vou  trust — come,  now?" 

"I'd  trust  you,"  he  answered.  "Same 
as  I  trusted  vour  husband  afore  vou ; 
same  as  I  trust  God  A'mighty  to  lift  the 
sun  at  day  spring.  But  for  the  rest,  ex- 
cept my  own  self  and  a  sheep-dog  or  two, 
I'd  trust  naught  h'ving." 


CHAPTER  X 

TIIK    LONE   STONES 

Among  memorials  of  neolithic  man 
still  scattered  on  these  western  wastes, 
where  once  he  lived  and  laboured,  there 
shall  be  found  circles  of  unhewed  stones 
flung  here  and  there  in  sequestered 
regions  and  above  the  union  of  rivers. 
Many  similar  relics  have  vanished,  and  in 
ignorance  the  moor-folk  of  yesterday  tore 
up  a  thousand  evidences  of  the  Bronze 
Age  to  build  their  "new-take"  walls  or 
mend  their  roads;  but  a  few  significant 
fragments  have  escaped,  and  these  old- 
time  granite  cartularies  still  stand  in  se- 
questered regions ;  still  strike  the  sudden 
wanderer  with  interest  or  awe,  in  measure 
of  his  own  mental  equipment ;  still  tell  of 
the  morning  of  human  society,  when  men 
had  begun  to  gather  themselves  together, 
appoint  rulers,  establish  laws,  and  fear 
the  dead.  Already,  in  their  shadows  that 
never  left  them,  in  their  reflections  upon 


still  waters,  in  their  dreams  and  in  their 
hours  of  sickness  and  delirium,  they  had 
reached  a  theory  of  their  own  double 
natures;  and  thence  arose  religion's 
dawn :  belief  in  the  ancestral  spirit.  As 
yet  the  dead  stood  to  them  in  place  of 
deity.  Not  until  a  period  far  later  did 
man  make  God  in  his  own  image  and  lift 
his  prayer  to  conscious  forces  hidden  be- 
liind  the  hurricane  and  thunder  cloud,  the 
sunrise  and  the  sea. 

I^ingstone  Moor  stretches  to  the 
northwest  of  Great  Mis  Tor,  and  lies 
thick  with  traces  of  these  vanished  people. 
Beside  Walla  shall  be  found  many  of 
their  ruined  homes ;  elsewhere  stands  that 
menhir,  or  long  stone,  which  names  this 
waste  and  betokens  the  spot  where  a  stone 
hero  is  sleeping ;  while  between  the  tomb 
and  the  village  shall  be  seen  a  circque 
of  sixteen  stones,  that  lies  upon  the  hill 
to  dominate  heath,  morass  and  ambient 
hills  with  its  own  mysterious  significance. 

The  boulders  form  a  ring;  they  rise 
suddenly,  like  magic  creatures,  upon  the 
vision  of  the  wanderer;  they  come  as 
some  sleight  and  unreal  trick  of  the 
desert  and  lift  themselves  out  of  nothing. 
At  one  moment  the  enduring  and  feature- 
less fabric  of  the  Moor  surrounds  a 
chance  spectator;  in  the  next  he  stands 
startled  before  the  silent  company  of  the 
I^ne  Stones.  Lifted  here  by  the  labour 
of  a  departed  race,  their  mystery  is  hid- 
den, their  vSecret  is  shrouded  perhaps  for 
ever ;  yet  those  best  skilled  in  prehistoric 
story  judge  that  they  stand  for  cere- 
monial and  suspect  that  within  these 
circles  the  dead  were  brought  to  final 
rites  of  fire  before  they  sank  into  their 
urns  and  were  deposited  far  from  the 
homes  of  the  living.  Poignant  terror  of 
the  departed  belonged  as  a  large  factor  to 
primeval  superstitions,  and  the  monolith 
and  menhir,  the  cairn  and  its  kist,  lie  on 
mountain  tops  or  hollowed  hills  remote 
from  the  haunts  of  the  quick.  Their  ossu- 
aries were  haunted,  and  primal  man 
feared  his  ghosts,  even  as  present  men 
may  love  them. 

View^ed  on  a  day  of  late  August  against 
the  purple  background  of  Great  Mis  Tor, 
the  Lone  Stones  glimmered  under  sun- 
shine and  lacked  much  of  that  m3rstic  and 
foreboding  air  that  oftentimes  hung  over 
them  at  times  of  fleeting  mist,  in  dawn 
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and  evening  twilights,  or  during  the  dark- 
ness of  night  and  storm.  Scarcely  a  cloud 
dimmed    the    September    blue;    the    air 
danced  along  the  immense  planes  of  the 
Moor;  cattle  roamed  far  off,  yet  their 
frequent  presence  within  the  circle  was 
manifest,  for  upon  more  than  one  of  the 
old  stones  might  be  seen  flecks  of  red, 
black  and  dun  hair  from  the  wandering 
herds  that  here  sometimes  gathered  to 
ruminate  and  rub  their  hides  against  the 
granite.     The  circle  continued   its  vigil 
of  ages,  subject  only  to  Time's  tireless 
hand.    It  had  witnessed  events  that  living 
man  may  never  learn.    It  had,  perchance, 
seen  the  gathering  of  the  clans  and  been 
a  rialto  as  well  as  a  temple.     Some  of 
the  fragments  were   sharp;   some  were 
solid;  some  looked  like  hooded  wights, 
that  bent  here  under  weight  of  years  or 
ardour  of  prayer;  some  reared  indiffer- 
ent ;  some  threatened  to  fall ;  and  to-day, 
not  for  the  first  time,  they   compassed 
within  their  brooding  circuit  a  miserable 
man.      The    haunting    boulders    uncon- 
sciously added  to  his  gloom  by  their  in- 
exorable and  oblivious  demeanour,  yet  he 
made  no  effort  to  depart  from  them.    He 
lay  along  beneath  the  largest,  and  not 
the  murmur  of  Walla  far  below,  not  the 
cry  of  distant  kine,  not  the  breath  of  the 
wind  upon  the  heath,  could  change  his 
mood,   lift   his   heart,   or   challenge   his 
misery.     He  envied  his  brothers  of  dust 
assembled  round  him.     He  felt  that  the 
stones  were  superior  to  him,  by  reason 
of  their  impassivity  and  freedom  from 
grief.    Henceforth  he  must  be  himself  a 
stone — but  a  living  one. 

Here  lay  Matthew  Northmore,  and,  a 
mile  distant,  with  a  white  face  and  beat- 
ing heart,  a  woman  hastened  from  him 
and  mourned  that  she  had  stricken  him 
with  such  unutterable  sorrow.  That  he 
had  spoiled  her  own  little  holiday  was  a 
sort  of  consolation  for  Ruth.  She  felt  it 
right  to  suffer,  because  she  had  made 
another  suffer. 

That  morning  she  had  played  truant 
and  told  her  kinsmen  they  must  attend  to 
the  inn  themselves.  She  had  taken  a 
pasty  and  a  basket,  then  set  out  for  the 
Moor  to  live  through  one  day  alone  with 
her  thoughts.  She  went,  indeed  to 
gather  whortleberries;  but  the  fruit  was 
an  excuse  for  a  holiday.     On  her  way 


the  girl  passed  behind  Stone  Park,  and 
Northmore  saw  her.  He  let  her  go  a  mile 
into  the  loneliness,  then  braced  himself 
to  his  delayed  task,  followed  and  offered 
himself  and  all  that  he  had. 

She  had  refused  tenderly,  almost  re- 
gretfully. But  there  was  no  hesitation  in 
her  answer,  no  ground  for  hope  that  time 
would  change  her  conviction.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  knew  why,  and  felt  almost 
tempted  to  reveal  his  knowledge ;  but  he 
was  a  man,  and  his  misery  could  not  at 
this  stage  of  life  sink  him  below  his  man- 
hood. Ruth  cared  for  Ives  Pomeroy  and 
Matthew  had  discovered  it.  As  yet  none 
knew  it  besides  himself.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  the  girl  herself  quite  realised 
the  truth.  But  Northmore  had  done  so, 
and  to-day,  while  her  eternal  "no"  tolled 
in  his  heart,  every  thought  and  instinct 
bore  upon  that  fatal  discovery. 

For  the  time  he  was  merely  miserable 
above  the  common  lot  and  knew  not  what 
must  come  of  it.  He  possessed  some 
force  of  character ;  but  full  share  of  ele- 
mentary leaven  blended  therewith.  There 
came  to  him  during  the  hours  of  that  sun- 
filled  day  strange  thoughts  bred  of  this 
tribulation.  To  a  seeing  eye,  from  the 
dust  of  the  bygone  people  again  arose 
their  stubborn  spirits  to  join  hands  with 
Northmore  through  the  centuries  and 
inform  this  living  being  with  their  prim- 
itive determination  and  ferocity.  Here, 
perhaps,  where  now  he  sprawled  his  for- 
lorn carcase,  great  fires  had  swallowed  the 
limbs  of  great  men.  Here,  under  the 
earth  that  his  body  covered,  there  might 
still  repose  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  ones. 
And  did  their  deathless  parts— the  ghosts 
of  their  greatness— still  haunt  the 
giimpses  of  the  noonday  and  move  like  a 
presence  through  the  heat  haze  of  sum- 
mer and  the  hailstorm  of  spring? 

To  the  man  now  came  the  lust  of  wrath 
and  the  hate  of  loss.  He  played  the 
casuist  and  argued  upon  the  event.  A 
subtlety  not  native  woke  from  the  prick 
of  his  sorrow  and  inspired  him.  He  told 
himself  that  this  was  not  the  end;  that 
she  must  be  disabused ;  that  only  lasting 
failure,  disappointment  and  unhappiness 
could  ever  come  to  her  from  love  of  Ives 
Pomeroy;  that  the  quicker  such  an  idol 
was  flung  in  dust  at  her  feet,  the  better 
for  her  content  and  peace  of  mind.    He 
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argued  that  any  course  of  action  embrac- 
ing this  revelation  for  Rutli  was  doubly 
and  trebly  justified.  First  her  future 
might  be  saved  thereby;  secondly  (and 
this  was  vital  to  his  own  conscience) 
exposure  could  not  hurt  the  other 
man,  because  Ives  did  not  love  Ruth. 
He  dinned  this  repeatedly  into  him- 
self to  sliil  an  inevitable  uneasiness, 
That  the  woman  should  be  made  to  see 
the  truth  of  Ives  Pomeroy  was  only  kind- 
ness to  her ;  but  it  was  no  unkindness  or 
injustice  to  Pomeroy.  since  he  and  his 
affections  and  interests  were  not  con- 
cerned with  her.  The  phrase  "the  truth 
of  Ives  Pomeroy"  presently  recurred  to 
Matthew's  mind  somewhat  sternly.  He 
was  even  just  enough  to  ask  himself 
whether  he  knew  the  truth  of  Ives 
Pomeroy.  But  he  was  not  just  enough 
under  his  present  storm  of  soul  to  answer 
justly.  He  told  himself  that  he  did  know 
all  any  man  needed  to  know ;  that  Pom- 
eroy was  very  obviously  not  destined  to 
make  a  woman  happy ;  that  even  his  own 
mother  confessed  as  much.  What  a  sen- 
sible woman  Uke  Avisa  could  admit  con- 
cerning her  son  was  enough.  Northmore 
saw  his  road  clearly  in  so  far  as  the  im- 
mediate course  of  it  extended.  As  for 
its  goal,  he  could  hut  hope  that  her  secret 
regard  for  Ives  once  destroyed  and  its 
nun  removed  from  Ruth's  mind,  he  might 
yet  fill  the  empty  place. 

Some  sort  of  desolate  peace  crowned 
this  conclusion.  He  rose,  when  the  Lone 
Stones  cast  long  shadows  easterly  over 
the  ruddy  heath,  and  sunset  flames  burnt 
red  as  the  pyres  of  old  amongst  them.  He 
went  his  way  with  primal  passions 
masked  by  modern  intelligence.  Essen- 
tial, immemorial,  emotions  battled  with 
the  ages  of  mental  evolution  and  even 
conquered  them.  For  a  brief  moment  of 
time  they  dragged  Northmore's  whole  be- 
ing back  to  harmony  with  the  spirits  that 
had  heaved  up  these  stones ;  to  kinship 
witJi  those  bygone  ones,  who  came  to 
dwell  amid  the  Moor's  stern  verities  and 
with  them  brought  their  own  paleolithic 
heritage  of  still  earlier  instincts. 

He  departed  at  last,  vanished  in  fading 
light  and  left  the  Lone  Stones  to  their 
solemn  and  eternal  conference. 

Matthew   found   no  escape   from   his 


mind  for  many  days ;  yet  witli  time  his 
nature  returned  nearer  to  itself  and  he 
banished  certain  thoughts  of  action 
against  his  rival.  There  came  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  other  evil;  but  North- 
more  easily  resisted  the  temptation  to 
take  it. 

As  for  Ruth,  her  immediate  concern 
was  ijanished  swiftly,  and  erratic  chance, 
not  content  with  throwing  one  man  at 
her  feet,  thrust  upon  her  the  proposal  of 
a  second  before  that  day  was  done. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Peter  Toop  left 
home  after  tea  upon  the  mournful  busi- 
ness of  his  trade.  A  fanner  had  died 
suddenly  at  Okehampton,  and  his  wife, 
being  a  Merivale  woman  and  pro- 
posing to  return  there,  sent  for  Mr. 
Toop  in  Jier  sorrow,  that  she  might 
make  him  her  friend  and  arrange  with 
him  other  matters  besides  the  immediate 
interment. 

Peter  went  off  for  the  night  and  pro- 
posed to  stop  at  Okehampton  until  the 
following  afternoon.  Joel,  therefore, 
though  not  actually  of  opinion  that  the 
moment  was  ripe,  felt  such  an  opportu- 
nity too  good  to  lose.  When  the  bar 
closed,  he  stopped  Ruth  as  she  was  going 
to  her  room  and  invited  her  to  join  him 
while  lie  smoked  a  pipe. 

"I  know  you've  been  out  on  the  Moor 
and  are  tired,"  he  said.  "But  there's 
nothing  like  a  bit  of  news  for  making  us 
forget  weary  limbs.  Bring  in  a  glass  of 
lemonade  for  yourself  and  a  drop  of 
whisky  for  me.  I've  got  something  very 
interesting  to  tell  you,  Ruth." 

She  had  not  yet  thought  of  sleep,  for 
her  mind  ran  much  upon  the  Lone  Stones 
and  a  sorrowful  man  left  standing 
amongst  tliem.  She  remembered  how, 
looking  back  from  some  distance,  she  had 
marked  that  he  stood  no  more,  but  had 
sunk  down  upon  the  ground,  as  if  such 
tribulation  was  too  terrible  to  be  borne 
upright. 

Joel  smoked  his  pipe  and  drew  out  a 
comfortable  chair  for  Ruth.  He  began  by 
remarking  casually  that  he  had  not  felt 
so  well,  or  so  young,  for  many  years. 
Then,  from  force  of  habit,  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  Peter  enjoyed  like  vigour  and 
a  regret  that  he  did  not.  Ruth  drank  her 
lemonade,  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap 
and  waited  for  him  to  tell  her  the  inter- 
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estiiig  news.    Presently  she  raised  a  small 
palm  and  yawned  behind  it. 

At  this  signal  of  impatience,  Joel  took 
np  his  parable.  He  had  planned  the  cam- 
paign and  his  line  of  attack  lay  very 
clearly  before  him.  He  felt  exceedingly 
interested  in  pending  operations,  but  not 
at  all  nervous  or  doubtful  of  the  issue. 
Mr.  Toup's  heart  was  neither  sanguine 
nor  fearful,  but  merely  assured.  He  ar- 
gued his  chances  on  practical  business 
principles,  and  found  that  there  could  be 
only  one  answer  from  a  woman  so  sen- 
sible and  so  utterly  dependent  as  Ruth. 
She  was  penniless ;  and  he  opened  the 
discussion  by  reminding  her  delicately  of 
that  fact. 

"  'Twas  a  thousand  pities  your  father 
never  insured  his  life — a  man  so 
careful  and  wise  in  most  respects,"  he 
said. 

"Yes  it  was,"  she  admitted. 

**However,  no  good  crying  over  spilt 
milk.  You  can't  help  bein^  without 
means,  and  after  all,  in  my  opinion,  you've 
got  what's  far  better  than  a  small  income, 
and  that's  a  big  bump  of  common  sense. 
I  don't  say  it  in  llattery,  Ruth ;  'tis  no 
more  than  your  due.  You'll  allow  that 
I'm  a  judge  of  what  common  sense 
moans." 

"I'm  sure  you  are." 

"For  a  man  who  may  justly  be  called 
young  yet,  I  think  Tve  got  my  share. 
Peter's  seen  it  in  me,  and  allowed  it  these 
many  years.  He's  different.  Though  so 
much  older,  there's  a  wilful  way  with  him 
— almost  a  skittish  attitude  to  the  serious 
affairs  of  life.  It's  the  result  of  his  busi- 
ness, I  think.  He  wants  relief  from  the 
coffins,  and  goes  to  the  other  extreme  and 
puts  on  a  boyish  w^ay  that's  rather  unfor- 
tunate in  an  elderly  man — to  say  it  kindly. 
But  I've  always  felt  glad  that  he  didn't 
marry.  I  don't  think  he  was  cut  out  for 
it,  Ruth." 

"He  talks  of  it  as  a  thing  he'll  do  for 
certain  ])rcsently." 

*'I  know.  That's  his  light  nature.  There 
was  a  widow  lived  homeby  us  ten  year 
ago,  and  he  was  always  rolling  his  eyes  at 
her.  There's  no  dignity  to  Peter — good 
as  gold  though  he  is,  and  my  brother.  I 
dare  say  that  you've  marked  the  dif- 
ference in  our  characters,  so  quick  as  you 
are?" 


*T  like  you  both,  and  I'm  very  grateful 
to  you  both." 

"So  you  should  be;  though  I  won't 
tell  you  which  of  us  it  was  thought  of 
bringing  you  here  against  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  a  professional  barmaid. 
However,  you  can  guess,  I  dare  say. 
Charity  has  always  been  second  nature 
to  me,  Ruth.  Some  come  to  it  with  an 
effort;  some  never  do;  and  to  some  it's 
just  their  ordinary  bent  of  mind — as  in 
my  case.  And  this  I  will  say ;  when  you 
came  to  the  Jolly  Huntsmen,  me  and  Pe- 
ter entertained  an  angel  unawares.  You'll 
allow  that's  pretty  handsome  praise,  I 
think." 

"You're  too  good  to  me — ^both  of  you." 

"Not  too  good  at  all.  I'm  full  of  ideas 
about  you,  and,  all  in  good  time,  you'll 
know  them.  But  one  of  these  ideas  is 
such  a  whacker,  so  to  say,  that  it  quite 
swallows  up  all  the  rest,  like  Aaron's  rod 
swallowed  up  the  magician's,  you  know. 
Anyway,  it's  this  tremendous  thought 
that's  come  to  me,  and  to-night  I'm  going 
to  put  it  before  you ;  and  I  warn  you  'twill 
banish  sleep." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  wait  for  Mr. 
Peter?" 

"No,"  said  Joel  shortly.  "It  would  not. 
Don't  keep  dragging  him  in.  This  has 
got  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Peter — 
not  directly,  that  is.  Indirectly  it  may 
mean  a  lot  to  him.  But  my  object  in 
speaking  to-day  is  to  put  it  all  clear  and 
have  it  settled  before  brother  comes  back. 
So  don't  mention  his  name  again,  please." 

*T  won't  then." 

"Thank  you.  Now  the  question  is  my 
position  in  the  world.  Ruth,  you  must 
know  that  I'm  very  well  to  do.  I've  a  half 
share  in  this  business,  and  the  poultry  and 
f)ig-farm  is  all  mine.  Between  ourselves, 
I  get  a  bit  more  out  of  my  eggs  and  bacon 
than  Peter  does  by  his  coffins.  As  to  my 
age,  in  confidence  I  may  tell  you  that  I 
am  many  years  younger  than  people  sup- 
pose. The  exact  figure  has  escaped  me, 
but  if  you  said  forty-five,  you  would  prob- 
ably be  much  nearer  the  mark  than  you 
might  have  the  least  idea.  Now  the  time 
has  come  when  in  the  fulness  of  my  man- 
hood I  am  looking  round  for  a  helpmate. 
To  put  it  in  a  nutshell :  I  have  looked  and 
I  have  found  1" 

"Really?    I'm  so  glad.  Cousin  Joell" 
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"You'll  be  gladder  still  when  you  know 
who  'tis.  But  I  don't  want  to  startle  you. 
'Tis  no  use  trying  to  make  you  guess,  so 
ril  tell  you.  But  first,  better  take  a  sip 
out  of  my  glass  to  hearten  yourself 
against  the  surprise." 
**No  need.  How  quiet  youVe  kept  your 
.  courting  I  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  think 
who  'tis." 

"As    to    courting,"    said    Mr.    Toop. 
''I've  my  own  ideas  on  that  subject,  and 
I  can't  say  I've  ever  felt  any  respect  for 
they   philandering  sort  of   fellows  who 
stream  about  after  young  women  and  are 
never  further  off  from  'em  than  ihe  rim 
of  their  petticoats.    'Tis  a  feeble-minded 
and  an  improper  occupation  for  any  young 
man  to  be  hanging  about  the  females  on 
the  chance  of  getting  a  sensible  she  to  like 
him.    At  least  that's  my  opinion.    No;  I 
set  to  work  very  different.  I  let  the  women 
see  the  man  I  am  and  my  manlike  view  of 
life.  I'm  too  busy  getting  up  my  name  in 
the  world  to  be  wasting  their  time  and 
mine  with  love-making — so  called.    First 
let  a  maiden  understand  what  you  are; 
then,  if  you  feel  she'd  make  you  a  proper 
wife,  go  boldly  and  offer  to  take  her. 
Don't  go  empty-handed.     Tell  her  how 
you  stand — in  figures,  if  need  be ;  and  also 
tell  her  that  what's  yours  is  hers — so  long 
as  she  does  her  part  of  the  bargain.    It's 
a  great  deal  to  say,  but  she  must  justify 
it.    That's  my  idea  of  love.    Courting  is 
a  silly  matter  that  can  fill  up  the  spare 
time   afterwards;   but   I    hope   I'm   not 
light-minded  enough  to  waste  my  hours 
that  way,   and  I  hope  the  woman  I'm 
going    to    offer    myself    to    thinks    the 
same." 
He  stopped  for  breath. 
"Do  you  guess  who  'tis?"  he  asked. 
"For   the    life    of    me    I    can't,"    she 
answered.      "Not    a    Merivale    woman 
surely?" 
"Yes  and  no." 

"I  can't  guess.    Tell  me  quick." 

"Like  your  modesty  not  to  guess.    But 

of  course  you  never  would  have.    If  you'd 

guessed  right  I  should  have  been  almost 

too  shocked  to  go  on  with  it.    In  a  word, 

then " 

He  stopped,  bent  forward  and  patted 
her  shoulder  at  each  syllable  of  his  next 
sentence. 
"I  be  going  to  marry  a  young  woman 


by  the  name  of  Ruth  Rendle— if  she'll 
let  me  1" 

Only  for  th^  briefest  moment  was  the 
girl  even  regretful.  Northmore's  humble 
pleading  returned  to  her  thought.  It  re- 
duced the  present  proposal  to  farce.  In- 
deed, after  the  briefest  silence  she  actually 
laughed,  and  Joel  was  a  good  deal  an- 
noyed. 

*' Where's  your  manners?"  he  said 
sharply.  "Did  you  hear  me?  If  'tis  hys- 
terics, of  course  that's  different." 

The  possibility  soothed  him,  but  Ruth 
explained  that  it  was  not  hysterics. 

"Dear  Cousin  Joel,  how  good  and  kind 
and  large-minded  to  think  of  such  a 
thing;  but  really — no,  I  couldn't  do  that. 
I  don't  feel  'twould  be  seemly  somehow — 
even  though  you're  younger  than  you 
look,  as  you  say.  In  fact,  I  couldn't  love 
vou,  cousin — ^not  as  you  ought  to  be 
loved." 

He  stared  at  her  and  scratched  his 
whiskers.  His  mouth  remained  slightly 
open  and  revealed  teeth  that  did  him  no 
credit.  His  expression  was  one  of  genu- 
ine astonishment,  and  only  gradually  it 
changed  to  annoyance. 

"You'd  better  think  twice,"  he  said.  "I 
believe  in  these  cases  the  maidenly  in- 
stinct is  often  to  refuse  without  really 
meaning  it.  But,  mark  me,  there's  a  good 
few  women  mooning  about  to-day  that  be 
sorry  to  the  soul  because  they  said  *no' 
when  they  ought  to  have  said  *yes.' 
There's  a  sort  of  men  who  take  'no'  to 
mean  'no'  and  ban't  be  built  to  hear  that 
unpleasant  word  twice.  I'm  that  sort  of 
man.  I've  got  my  self-respect,  I  warn 
you,  Ruth.  I — but — there — think  again. 
We'll  take  your  answer  as  unsaid." 

"Indeed  but  I  meant  it!  I'm  very  proud 
that  you  could  have  even  thought  of  me ; 
but  it  couldn't  be.  I  didn't  answer  in  a 
hurry  or  without  proper  reflection,  and  I 
wouldn't  hurt  your  self-respect  for  any- 
thing; but  I  couldn't  marry  you — ^under 
any  possible  circumstances." 

He  drank  his  whisky  as  though  wash- 
ing down  a  pill. 

"So  be  it,"  he  said.  "I  won't  ask  your 
reasons,  because  a  woman's  reasons — 
Only  one  thing  I've  a  right  to  say;  and 
'tis  your  duty  to  obey  me." 

"Gladly  I'll  obey  you  in  all  I  can." 

"You  must  promise  on  your  solemn 
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oath  not  to  marry  Peter.  Tve  a  right  to 
order  that." 

"I  will  promise  most  faithfully  not  to 
marry  him — even  if  he  asks." 

"You  couldn't  marry  him  if  he  didn't," 
snapped  Mr.  Toop.  ''Anyway,  I  believe 
that  he  will  ask.  Tve  seen  foolish  signs 
of  late  that  he  hadn't  wit  to  hide.  How- 
ever, I've  got  your  word.  Now  you'd  bet- 
ter go  to  bed." 

He  was  still  much  annoyed,  and  when 
she  rose  and  extended  her  hand  to  him, 
he  refused  to  take  it. 

"No,"  he  said.  "I  don't  find  myself  at 
all  inclined  to  friendship.  In  fact,  not  to 
put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  I'm  a  good  bit 
niffed  with  you,  Rutli  Rendle.  I  thought 
your  strong  point  was  sense,  and  to-day 
you've  done  about  the  silliest  thing  that 
even  a  woman  ever  did  do  in  my 
knowledge.  I'm  not  pleased,  I'm  not  at 
all  pleased — in  fact,  quite  the  contrary." 

She  sighed  and  left  him  then.  But 
Joel's  prophecies  concerning  her  night's 
rest  were  unfulfilled,  for  she  slept  exceed- 
ingly well  and  only  woke  out  of  un- 
trou])led,  dreamless  slumber  at  the  clarion 
of  Mr.  Toop's  poultry. 


CHAPTER  XI 

CONCERNING  PHEASANTS 

Moleskin's  house,  which  stood  mid- 
way between  Princetown  and  Merivale, 
was  set  into  the  side  of  a  hill  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  road,  and  more  re- 
sembled the  habitation  of  a  cave-dweller 
than  the  home  of  a  civilised  being.  It 
looked  like  some  gigantic  and  suspicious 
live  creature  with  its  head  thrust  through 
a  hole,  yet  ready  to  dive  back  into  the 
earth  at  a  moment's  warning.  Two 
small  windows  glimmered  under  a  straw 
roof,  and  upon  the  thatch  heavy  stones 
were  laid  to  keep  the  winter  storms  from 
blowing  all  away.  The  door  of  Mr. 
Cawker's  abode  was  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour,  thanks  to  a  pot  of  paint  the  owner 
had  somehow  or  somewhere  acquired.  It 
flamed  across  the  Moor  and  presented 
a  very  conspicuous  spectacle.  Moleskin 
declared  that  no  dishonest  man  would 
have  adorned  his  portals  with  such  a  bril- 
liant tint,  and  referred  to  his  door  as  a 
guarantee  of  character.    The  hovel  was  a 


disgrace,  and  each  year  a  rumour  ran 
that  the  Duchy  proposed  to  expel  Mr. 
Cawker's  family  and  pull  down  his  dwell- 
ing; but  the  thing  did  not  happen  and 
the  tenant  made  no  objection,  for  none 
knew  better  than  himself  the  peculiar 
secret  charms  of  this  abode. 

Hither  came  Ives  Pomeroy  on  a  day  in 
late  September.  His  friend  had  been 
stricken  down  with  a  cold  upon  the  chest, 
and  for  the  moment  Moleskin  repined  at 
home  and  occupied  enforced  leisure  with 
planning  of  further  enterprises. 

Ives  had  gratified  his  mother  by  some 
active  expressions  of  sorrow  at  the  poach- 
er's physical  misfortunes,  and  when  he 
went  further  and  proposed  to  visit  Mole- 
skin and  take  him  some  refreshments, 
Avisa  prepared  them. 

"I  could  wish  'twas  any  other  body," 
she  said.  *'But  I  trust  you  not  to  be  led 
away  by  the  old  man.  Remember  the  ad- 
vantages you  have  had  over  the  likes  of 
him.  You  ought  to  try  and  do  him  good, 
not  let  him  do  you  harm." 

**We  understand  one  another  very 
well,"  he  answered.  "We'm  both  against 
things  in  general,  and  very  natural  that 
we  should  be,  seeing  what  a  damned 
world  it  is.  But  you  needn't  suppose  he's 
got  any  power  over  me.  I  can  do  pretty 
well  what  I  like  with  the  man.  He's  a 
very  sensible  chap,  and  a  good  sort.  I 
wish  there  was  more  of  the  same." 

Moleskin  expressed  delight  at  seeing 
the  youth,  and  praised  him  in  no  stinted 
terms  for  his  generosity. 

**A  regular  socialist  you  be,"  he  said. 
''And  a  good  working  Christian  in  the 
bargain.  Not  a  soul  from  Merivale  have 
been  to  see  me.  They  old  Toops  haven't 
took  a  bit  of  notice  of  my  illness — selfish 
old  swine.  But  I'll  pay  'em  yet.  A  beau- 
tiful jelly  I  That  masterpiece  of  a  woman, 
your  mother,  made  it  without  a  doubt. 
And  a  bit  of  neck  of  mutton,  I  see  I  Bless 
her  for  it.  I  won't  forget,  mind  you.  No- 
body does  me  a  good  turn  without  having 
a  good  turn  done  to  them  sooner  or  later." 

"I  hope  your  dear  mother  finds  herself 
doing  clever,"  said  Mary,  and  Ives 
answered  that  she  was  pretty  well. 

The  home  of  Moleskin  was  sufficiently 
dismal.  He  sat  in  an  old  armchair  by  the 
peat  fire,  with  a  screen  behind  him.  He 
coughed   continually   and   his   windpipe 
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rattled.  His  wife,  whose  weak  spiue 
caused  her  to  be  a  confirmed  invaUd,  lay 
upon  a  little  couch  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fire  and  Mary  Cawker  sat  in  the  win- 
dow mending  the  poacher's  socks.  A  set- 
ter dog  reposed  beside  Moleskin,  and 
from  the  passageway  outside  came  the 
clucking  of  fowls  that  pecked  about  the 
threshold  and  houseplace.  They  occa- 
sionally ascended  to  the  bedrooms  also. 

"Give  Mr.  Cawker  his  physic,  Mary," 
ordered  ihe  wife.  "Doctor  said  he  was 
to  have  it  every  two  hours." 

She  usually  called  her  husband  "Mr. 
Cawker,"  though  sometimes  she  hurled  a 
strong  word  at  him  instead.  Her  con- 
'terapt  was  never  hidden.  Her  life  had 
been  one  long  physical  and  mental  tribu- 
lation ;  but  she  regarded  the  workhouse 
infirmary  as  a  sort  of  haven  or  beacon  of 
hope  promised  hereafter.  Just  now  the 
storm  and  stress  of  life  abated,  since  the 
poacher  was  an  invalid ;  but  she  knew 
very  well  when  he  recovered  that  he 
would  make  up  for  lost  time,  She  also 
fathomed  his  purpose  respecting  Ives 
Pomeroy,  and  now  regarded  the  youth 
with  mournful  eyes;  but  Moleskin  was 
quite  alive  to  the  situation.  He  had  things 
to  say  to  his  friend  that  it  was  not  desir- 
able his  wife  or  daughter  should  hear; 
therefore  he  rose  and  bade  the  visitor  fol- 
low him. 

"Come  in  my  room,"  he  suggested. 
"I'm  just  so  comfortable  sitting  up  in 
my  bed  as  I  be  here.    Then  us  can  talk." 

"Mother  tiiought  the  mutton  would 
make  some  very  fine  broth  for  your 
father,"  said  Ives  to  Mary ;  then  he  fol- 
lowed Moleskin. 

The  invahd  slept  on  the  ground  floor 
in  a  littie  chamber  behind.the  kitchen.  It 
had  two  doors  and  was  rich  in  secret  re- 
ceptacles. Mr.  Cawker  now  got  into  bed 
in  his  clothes,  drew  certain  grimy  blank- 
ets up  to  his  neck,  and  put  his  hat  on  also 
— for  warmth,  as  he  said.  He  coughed 
and  gurgled  a  good  deal,  but  declared 
himself  to  be  better. 

With  considerable  cunning  he  played 
upon  the  moods  and  miseries  of  the 
younger  man  before  reaching  his  own 
business ;  thenj  when  Pomeroy  was 
tuned  to  consider  lawlessness,  Moleskin 
broached  an  undertaking. 

"I've  thought  a  lot  about  you  lately, 


and  that  shameless  girl  who  throwed  you 
over  for  Samuel  Bolt.  Of  course  'twas  his 
expciitaiions,  and  she'll  live  to  mourn  the 
day,  for  money  don't  take  the  place  of  a 
man  like  you.  However,  there's  as  many 
good  maidens  in  the  world  as  there  are 
good  wives,  and  always  will  he." 

"He  put  his  hopes  of  money  before 
her,"  said  the  other.  "I  don't  blame  her 
altogether,    for    when    he    talked    about 

thousands  of  pounds " 

"Certainly  I  don't  blame  her  eitlier," 
declared  Moleskin.  "Like  your  large- 
hearted  nature  to  see  t!ie  truth  of  it  all. 
We  have  to  blame  the  world  in  general, 
not  her.  She  may  come  round  yet  to 
your  way  of  thinking.  Very  Ukely  she 
have  already  done  so  and  smarts  waking 
and  sleeping  to  tliink  of  what  she  have 
lost.  But  'tis  society,  not  a  silly  woman, 
that  you've  got  to  quarrel  with.  For  my 
part,  I'm  an  enemy  of  it  and  always  have 
been.  Take  that  Serpell.  One  of  his 
work-folk  knocked  his  wife  on  die  head 
and  then  cut  his  own  throat  a  bit  back- 
along.  There  it  is  in  a  nutshell  I  That's 
the  man  who  be  the  type  of  capital — a 
hard,  evil-minded.  Godless  rogue  who 
grinds  the  face  of  the  poor.  And  I'm 
going  to  be  revenged  upon  that  man !  So 
soon  as  ever  I  can  get  about  again,  I  take 
it  out  of  him — at  any  cost.  As  a  socialist 
'tis  my  duty  to  do  it,  and  I'm  going  to 
do  it- — to  avenge  that  poor  murderer  and 
suicide." 

Ives  nodded. 

"I  don't  care  how  hard  he's  hit — or  any 
of  'em.  I'm  ripe  for  anything  now,"  he 
said. 

"A  regular  Napoleon  you  are,"  declared 
Mr.  Cawker.  "You'd  very  soon  help  to 
put  the  world  right,  if  you  could  get  the 
rising  generation  to  look  at  things  like 
you  do.  Well,  to  come  to  facts,  I  had  a 
squint  at  the  Oaktown  birds  just  afore  I 
was  took  ill,  and  a  grander  lot  I  never 
seed — or  want  to — never.  Last  year  there 
was  hardly  any  shooting  to  name ;  and  I 
happen  to  know  that  George  Job — ^you 
know.  He'm  good  for  six  brace  any  day 
in  October;  and  I  can  get  six  brace  took 
in  another  quarter  as  well.  I  shall  be 
up  and  almut  by  then,  I  don't  know  if 
you  feel  the  same  as  me ;  but  I'm  that  full 
of  the  Christian  love  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  of  beast  and  bird  too,  for 
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that  matter,  that  I  don't  care  how  hard  I 
smite  these  here  Tories,  with  their  cant 
and  selfishness.  However,  if  you  don't 
like  to  lend  a  hand  say  so.  Perhaps  you 
ban't  such  a  right  down  radical  as  me 
yet.  But  I'm  sure  you'll  come  to  it,  for 
you've  got  more  brain-power  than  an  old 
man  like  me,  and  must  understand  the 
times  better." 

*l'd  rather  shoot  Serpell  than  his 
wretched  pheasants,"  said  Ives.  *'If  wc 
was  in  America,  some  brave  man  would 
let  daylight  into  the  blackguard  jolly 
soon." 

"A  regular  hero  in  your  ideas!  I'm 
proud  to  know  a  chap  who  can  talk  like 
that !  But  there's  no  getting  rid  of  tyrants, 
same  as  there  was  in  the  good  old  times. 
So  we'll  hit  him  where  'twill  hurt  him 
most — in  his  pocket.  A  pheasant  be  worth 
two  shilling  every  time — to  me,  and  that's 
what  I  shall  get.  I'll  share  the  money 
with  you,  of  course,  if " 

*'Damn  the  money!  I  don't  want  the 
money." 

"Like  you  to  say  that.  You've  got  a 
regular  Gospel  contempt  of  cash.  'Tis  a 
very  unusual  sign  of  greatness.  I  feel  the 
same,  for  that  matter ;  but,  with  a  bedrid- 
den wife  and  a  daughter,  I  must  com- 
bine business  and  my  duty  to  the  nation. 
The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  How- 
ever, I'll  take  the  money.  From  your 
point  of  view  you  can  either  call  it  doing 
justice  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  or  having 
a  bit  of  sport — which  you  please.  I  never 
met  a  man  larger-minded  than  what  you 
are,  whichever  way  you  look  at  it.  We've 
got  to  live,  and  we've  got  to  advance  our 
ideas.  Take  me.  Be  my  dear  wife  and 
daughter  to  go  into  the  workhouse  and 
that  man  Serpell  batten  on  the  sweat  of 
the  poor  and  drive  frantic  creatures  to 
kill  themselves  ?  Not  while  I  can  have  a 
dash  at  his  pheasants !" 

**ril  lend  a  hand  with  pleasure,"  de- 
clared Ives. 

'Then  we'll  work  together !  There's  a 
full  moon  in  middle  October,  and  the  leaf 
is  coming  down  early  this  year.  On  the 
twentieth  I  hear  in  private  that  Serpell 
is  to  have  a  big  battoo  shoot.  To  go  in 
for  battoo  shooting  at  all  shows  the  sort 
of  man  he  is.  But  it  takes  nine  tailors 
to  make  a  man,  anyway;  so  we  can't 
blame  him  there.    However,  you  and  me 


will  take  our  bit  of  fun  afore  the  battoo. 
Now  I'll  let  you  into  a  secret  'bout  Oak- 
town  as  will  much  amaze  you.  Me  and 
the  new  underkeeper  from  Cornwall  be 
great  friends,  and  he  can't  abide  the  head 
keeper,  Gregory — as  well  I  knowed  he 
wouldn't.    No  man  of  spirit  could." 

Moleskin  proceeded  to  elaborate  a  very 
simple  evening's  work.  Ives  was  to  act 
as  decoy;  Mr.  Cawker,  as  the  more  ex- 
perienced hand,  proposed  to  do  the  shoot- 
ing. He  knew  where  the  pheasants  con- 
gregated by  night,  and  perfectly  under- 
stood the  methodical  procedure  of  the 
keepers.  All  was  very  easy  and  straight- 
forward. 

When  Mary  Cawker  brought  a  bowl  of 
broth  to  her  father  an  hour  later  she 
found  him  explaining  a  strange  weapon, 
that  looked  like  a  heavy  metal  walking- 
stick.  She  returned  to  her  mother;  and 
while  the  men  planned  a  deliberate  raid 
on  Oaktown,  the  women  mourned  for 
Ives  Pomeroy,  and  Mrs.  Cawker  bitterly 
regretted  the  fact  that  another  hopeful 
youth  was  becoming  entangled  with  her 
disreputable  spouse. 

"  'Twill  be  that  poor  young  fellow  from 
Mary  Tavy  over  again,"  she  said.  *This 
boy's  safe  to  get  catched,  and  Mr.  Cawker 
will  come  out  clear  of  it  as  usual." 

"I  begged  him  to  keep  off  father  when 
he  gave  me  the  lettuces,"  said  Mary. 

"Lord  knows  what  the  young  genera- 
tion sees  in  such  a  reckless  old  man,"  de- 
clared Mrs.  Cawker.  '*But  whether  or 
no,  I've  got  too  high  an  opinion  of  the 
Pomeroys,  and  especially  Mrs.  Pomeroy, 
to  let  it  go  on  if  I  can  prevent  it." 

**How  can  we?  What  power  have  we 
got?  Father  always  catches  people  just 
when  they'm  ripe  for  mischief.  He  knows 
to  an  hour  when  they'll  do  his  bidding.  He 
got  hold  of  Saul  Bassett  when  he'd  been 
turned  off  from  the  quarry,  and  now  he's 
catched  this  chap,  just  after  that  woman 
he  was  mad  about  has  married  somebody 
else." 

The  invalid  sighed ;  then  she  considered 
a  scheme  to  upset  her  husband's  hopes.. 

**You  can't  tell  his  mother  anything. 
She'd  never  believe  it,  I'm  sure.  But 
there's  one  you  might  speak  to  next  time 
you  are  down  there.  I  mean  Emanuel 
Codd.  He's  old,  and  he's  worked  for  the 
Pomeroys  all  his  life.    If  you  was  to  tell 


him  that  liis  master  aiid  Mr.  Cawker  are 
caballing  he  might  use  his  wits  to  pre- 
vent it." 

"I  heard  the  word  ■pheasant,'  "  said 
Mary,  "and  father  was  showing  Mr. 
Pomeroy  his  air-gun  when  I  went  in." 

"Pheasants, of  course.  'Tis  the  pheasant 
time  in  a  few  days.  Many  an'  many  a 
woman  finds  it  hard  to  forgive  A'mighty 
God  for  making  pheasants,  Mary ;  and 
1  m  one  of  'em.  When  I'm  left  alone  on 
my  back  here  sometimes,  and  all's  still, 

1  I  hear  the  birds  croaking  out  'pon 


But  Mrs.  Cawker  cast  a  withering^ 
glance  from  her  couch.  I 

"You  bad  old  devil !"  she  said,  "Drink  J 
your  broth  and  shut  your  mouth.  You  ] 
ought  to  blush  for  yourself  every  time  I 
you  pass  a  young  chap.  'Christ,'  indeed!  ) 
I  wonder  you  dare  to  take  the  Name." 

Mary  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and 
made  an  opportunity  to  see  the  head  man 
of  Vixen  Tor  Farm.  She  supposed  him 
the  friend  of  Ives  Pomeroy,  and  discussed 
the  farmer  in  absolute  ignorance  that  she 


the  Moor,  as  they  will  in  May,  my  heart     spoke  with  his  enemy. 


A  son  of  Belial  be  your  father,"  said 
Mr.  Codd.  "I  don't  say  it  out  of  no  ill 
feeling  to  you  or  your  poor  mother ;  but 
Moleskin's  right  down  wicked,  and  as  to 
Ives  Pomeroy,  he's  gunpowder  for  any 
devil's  match — always  have  been." 

"Warn  him,  then.  Tell  him  what  me 
and  mother  know  only  too  well ;  that  my 
father's  no  friend  to  him  or  any  young 
fellow." 

"How  should  such  a  youth  have 
friends?"  asked  Codd  bitterly.  "Look  at 
me — a  person  of  some  account,  I  beheve, 
and  pretty  well  up  in  human  nature.  He 
flouts  me,  calls  me  names,  scoffs  at  my 
large  sense  1  'Tis  quite  enough  for  me 
to  offer  advice,  for  him  to  scorn  it.    If  I 


gets  as  cold  as  a  lump  of  ice,  and  I  look 
on  to  October,  and  spring.be  nought  to 
me." 

"Be  brave  about  it,"  said  Mary  Cawker. 
"Can't  go  on  forever.  Ona  of  two  things 
must  happen  to  father  afore  many  more 
years  pass :  he  nmst  be  catched  red- 
handed  or  he  must  give  it  up." 
"He'll  never  give  it  up." 
"Then  he'll  go  on  till  he'm  too  weak 
in  the  hams  to  escape,  and  they'll  take 
him." 

"A  blessed  hope,"  said  the  sufferer. 
"For  if  they  catch  Mr.  Cawker  I  must  go 
in  the  infirmary  and  end  my  days  in  one 
of  tliey  incurable  homes,  all  easy  and  com- 
fortable."       

"Better  still  that  father  should  reform,  told  him  to  stick  to  Moleskin  through 
Stranger  things  have  happened.  He's  thick  and  thin  I  dare  say  he'd  never  see 
often  thought  of  it  quite  serious  himself,  your  father  again.  But  if  I  warned  him 
for  that  matter.  Anyway.  I'll  speak  to  that  he  was  doing  a  dangerous  deed  he'd 
Emanuel  Codd  and  ax  him  to  do  what  he  only  laugh  in  my  face." 
can.  I'm  hopeful  that  doctor  won't  let  "His  mother,  then." 
father  out  of  the  house  for  a  fortnight  "That's  no  good.  She  don't  understand 
yet,  and  by  that  time  pheasants  will  run  him  worth  a  rap.  Too  soft  with  him  by 
a  bit  cheaper,  maybe,  and  be  less  worth  far,  as  I've  told  her  till  I'm  sick  of  tell- 
shooting." 

"You  don't  know  Mr.  Cawker,"  an- 
swered her  mother.  "If  pheasants  be 
cheaper,  so  many  the  more  will  he  shoot 
of  'em — that's  his  way.  He  never  makes 
any  mistake  of  that  sort." 

Then  Moleskin  got  up  and  returned  to 
the  fire,  while  Ives,  expressing  a  hope 
that  he  would  soon  be  perfectly  well 
again,  set  off  home. 

"A  noble  young  man — a  right  down 
follower  of  Christ."  said  the  poacher 
quite  seriously  after  Pomeroy  had  left. 
"All  for  share  and  share  alike,  and  up- 
lifting the  humble  and  meek.  As  good 
as  a  sermon,  I'm  sure." 


ing  her." 

"Well,  there  it  is,"  said  the  girl.  "We 
can't  do  no  more.  They  are  going  into 
something  together,  and  my  father's 
pretty  well  again  now,  so  you  may  be  sure 
'twill  happen  soon.  Pheasants  'tis ;  and 
that's  all  I  know  about  it." 

"I'll  keep  it  in  mind,"  answered  Eman- 
uel; and  he  did. 

Upon  reflection  he  guessed  pretty  ac- 
curately at  his  enemy's  intention,  but  in- 
stead of  making  any  appeal  to  Ives,  the 
old  man  went  elsewhere.  At  the  jolly 
Huntsmen  various  people  were  gathered 
together  on  tlie  following  Saturday  night, 
and  in  the  course  of  general  conversation 
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Pomeroy  uttered  opinions  which  brought 
upon  him  the  harsh  condemnation  of 
Matthew  Northmore.  The  farmer,  to  do 
him  justice,  spoke  from  conviction,  not 
personal  bias.  But  Ives  answered  angrily, 
and  it  required  the  united  efforts  of  Peter 
and  Joel  Toop  to  silence  the  disputants. 

Immediately  afterward  Northmore  left 
the  bar  and  Emanuel  Codd  followed  him. 
Among  the  latter's  failings  was  a  lack  of 
physical  courage,  but  he  had  shared  the 
farmer's  indignation  and  taken  his  part 
in  the  argument  with  Ives.  Therefore 
Matthew  heard  him  now  and  seriously 
considered  the  things  that  he  spoke. 

Codd  explained  that  the  master  of 
Vixen  Tor  Farm  was  in  league  with  a 
poacher,  and  this  Northmore  already 
guessed.  But  when  the  labourer  de- 
cleared  that  Ives  had  actually  planned  to 
help  Moleskin,  then  Northmore  viewed 
the  facts  more  gravely.  For  the  time, 
however,  he  had  fought  and  conquered 
bis  personal  hatred  of  Pomeroy,  as  now 
appeared. 

"For  his  mother's  sake  I'd  do  anything 
to  save  the  fool,"  lie  said.  "A  sharp  cau- 
tion  is  about   the  mos'   likely  thing  to 


(To  be  continued) 


steady  him.  No  business  of  mine,  but  yet 
I'll  make  it  so.  Leave  the  rest  to  me. 
I'll  talk  to  Inspector  Bachelor  and  get  him 
to  warn  Pomeroy.  The  young  dolt  is  only 
looking  at  this  business  from  one  point 
of  view.  If  he  saw  it  from  another  he 
might  stop  his  folly." 

Then  Codd  departed,  a  disappointed 
man.  He  had  hoped  that  Northmore 
would  lay  a  trap  for  the  enemy ;  but  that 
was  not  Matthew's  intention.  His  own 
heart  had  taught  him  much  since  Ruth's 
refusal.  He  bore  ill-will  toward  Ives, 
but  the  temptation  to  use  this  knowledge 
as  a  weapon  was  very  slight.  First  he 
determined  to  take  no  step  at  all.  Then, 
as  became  a  man,  lie  decided  actually  to 
help  the  younger.  He  changed  his  mind 
thrice  before  the  issue,  but  finally  he  en- 
deavoured to  do  Ives  a  service  and  spoke 
to  the  local  inspector  of  police  concerning 
him.  His  good  offices  came  too  late ;  and 
his  words,  instead  of  being  a  friendly  hint 
to  Inspector  Bachelor,  who  was  himself 
a  father,  that  he  might  try  and  help  a 
younfi  man  out  of  harm's  way,  presented 
the  policeman  with  a  valuable  clue.  For 
Ives  had  already  fallen. 
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'  YouK,  Jamiary  15,  1906. 
I  mSt 'ANT  to  my  proni- 
c  llnl  if  I  sliniild  reach 

4I',;irtli  T  would  sciiil  some 
account  of  niv  adventures 
,  , ,  to  tlic  Murium  Recorder, 
1m  write  lliis  Idler  and 
ioiid  it  liack  liy  iIip  aern- 
!iiiini;lil  nu'.  First  let  mc 
iippri^c  yini  nf  tin'  fact  tliat  Rartliians 
arc  as  like  iis  as  Iwo  [xvis,  as  tlic  saying 
is.  Tlioy  dross  diiTiTcnily,  lint  not  licing 
a  winnnn,  lln-ir  fa^tiinns'dn  not  intorost 
inc  cnnnKh  in  cans.'  tnc  to  write  aljont 
tlieni.  'Hii'y  liave  ililTerfiit  laws,  Imt  law 
is  a  dry  siil)jei-t  at  best,  and  wlicn  all's 
saiil  and  done.  I  do  nn(  care  to  write  of 
anylhinjr  save  uliat  teases  my  jien,  so  lot 
ns  leave  tlio  eoiifi^nrattnn  nf  tlie  land, 
the  aspect  of  the  cities  and  iiianv  kindred 
snhjeets  to  later  letters.  And  let  ns  hope 
that  the  series  will  .■.to],  hefore  T  reach 
them,  for  there  is  enongli  else  to  write 
aI)ont. 

I  landed  in  the  sea,  was  picked  np  hy  a 
steamer  (yes,  they  li:ive  steam  and  eleo- 
tricilv  and  snmo  itiiiiiis  that  we  have  not, 
while  we  heller  litem  at  some  ]inin(s)  and 
was  landed  a(  New  York,  which  is  the 
Nfetro|..>Ii*  of  (lie  Western  Division  of 
Farth's  snrf;icc.  Tf  will  surprise  Mar- 
tians 10  learn  thai  I-'lnrthians  in  this  part 
of  the  i>l:ice  speak  our  lanpiiaso-  It  will 
also  STirprise  them  to  know  that  there  are 
dorcns  of  lanLTiiajijes  in  nse  on  Earth, 
owini:;  to  an  accident  at  a  place  called 
rtahe'l.  the  rif;ht*  of  which  T  have  not 
heen  ahlc  t.>  gel  at.  They  call  this  New 
York  lan;;Ti;ii;e  "■I'nfrlish."  hecaiisc  it 
came  ori-inaily  from  a  place  called  KiiR- 
land.  Tnst  how  we  hai>pen  to  speak  a 
common  Umj:Tiai;e  would  he  worth  find- 
\n\t  oul.  hut  it  indicates  beyond  douht 
that  eommiuiicalvin  between  Mars  and 
Kartli  was  ettected  lonij  apo  and  the 
means  of  transit  t'orfotten.  Whether  it 
was  first  s|i>.1,en  in  Slars  or  whether  one 
of  the  I"ni;l,indcrs  came  to  Mars  with  it 
I  cannot  ascertain.  And.  indeed,  my  time 
has  heen  so  l.-ken  np  since  I  arrived  in 
lieinfj  "eiilcrlainod"— tl'.at  is.  hospil.iWy 
dealt  with  and  not  necessarilv  amused — 


that  I  have  had  no  time  for  study.  I  am 
taking  in  things  as  they  come  along,  and 
my  lellcrs  must  perforce  be  more  or  less 
desultory.  In  fact,  those  of  my  readers 
who  are  familiar  with  my  "Letters  by  a 
Butterfly"  will  know  better  than  to  look 
for  anything  very  heavy. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  my  first  "recep- 
tion"; that  is,  a  gathering  of  men  and 
women,  who  were  packed  into  a  smallish 
room  and  who  were  received  by  a  woman 
who  was  ]>rohahly  called  tlie  receiver, 
following  the  logic  of  our  language.  But 
of  this  I  cannot  say  surely.  She  shook 
each  fine  by  the  hand  as  he  came  in,  and 
then,  to  drojt  into  Martian  slang,  she 
"shook  htm." 

\\'hcn  I  arrived  there  were  already  so 
many  in  the  room  that  it  was  difficult  to 
move  about,  and  the  air  was  distressingly 
hot.  and  yet  the  utmost  good  nature  pre- 
vailed. Such  close  proximity  of  Martians 
would  have  resulted  in  a  riot.  But  people 
contituted  to  arrive  even  after  the  events 
of  the  affair  were  under  way. 

I  noticed  a  very  intellectual  lookii^ 
man  near  me,  .and  I  purposed  engaging 
him  itt  conversation,  to  the  end  that  I 
sbonld  he  instructed  in  the  customs  of 
Karthiatis,  but  just  as  I  squirmed  to  his 
side  and  opened  my  mouth  to  speak  a 
yoimp  tnan  with  very  long  hair  sat  down 
to  a  blackish  looking  box  mounted  on 
carved  legs  and  began  to  run  his  hands 
hori?ontallv  up  and  down  some  forty  or 
fifty  black  and  white  sticks  that  were  so 
arratipcd  that  they  were  depressed  a 
riuartcr  of  an  inch  whenever  he  touched 
them.  This  tapping  of  the  sticks  resulted 
in  a  queer  sound  that  issued  from  the 
interior  of  the  box,  and  which  they  called 
"music."  I  cannot  describe  it,  as  we  have 
nothing  like  it  In  Mars,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  worr>'  the  mob  of  people 
at  all.  for  most  of  them  went  on 
talking.  This  struck  me  as  being 
rude,  because  the  young  man  had  evi- 
dently been  asked  to  exorcise  his  fingers 
on  the  blocks  of  wood,  that  they  might 
notice  the  way  in  which  he  did  it.  There 
were  some,  however,  who  stopped  talking 
and  seemed  much  impressed  by  what  th^ 
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heard  and  saw,  and  when  he  stopped, 
nearly  all  in  the  room  brought  their  hands 
together  smartly,  as  if  one  should  try 
to  spank  his  right  hand  with  his  left. 
The  noise  was  unpleasant,  but  no 
worse  than  the  performance  on  the 
box  had  been.  This  spanking  evidently 
had  the  eflfect  of  making  the  young 
man  engage  in  more  digital  mani- 
festations. 

It  annoyed  me,  as  I  wished  to  talk,  and 
the  noise  was  what  wc  call  weird.  When 
he  began  the  second  bit  of  noise,  the  chat- 
tering, which  had  never  entirely  ceased, 
increased  in  power,  and  I  thought  I  would 
get  a  chance  to  ask  the  intellectual  gentle- 
man some  questions,  but  it  was  not  to 
be  so.  The  piece  was  short,  and  when  it 
was  ended  another  young  man  who  had 
been  clenching  his  hands  with  impatience 
in  a  corner  of  the  room  came  forward 
and  asked  every  one  in  the  room  to  crowd 
into  an  even  smaller  space,  as  he  wanted 
to  "recite."  That  is  what  he  called  it,  and 
I  think  I  liked  it  less  than  the  striking  of 
the  box,  because  it  was  merely  the  utter- 
ance of  words  in  a  most  unusual  way, 
with  many  strange  glances  and  raisings  of 
the  voice  and  lowerings  of  the  same  and 
stampings  and  mouthings  and  the  most 
curious  succession  of  facial  contortions 
that  I  ever  saw. 

His  deliverance  seemed  to  affect  differ- 
ent people  in  various  ways.  Some  of 
them  uttered  short  grunts  that  seemed  to 
indicate  that  they  were  disturbed,  but 
others,  more  especially  the  women,  patted 
their  gloved  hands  together  and  said, 
''Tcharming." 

Just  as  the  young  man  was  going  to 
deliver  himself  of  another  torrent  of 
words  T  heard  a  lady  say  to  the  "receiver," 
"I  have  brought  Mrs.  X.  with  me  es- 
pecially to  hear  Miss  Hiller.  She  is  very 
rich  and  a  great  deal  may  come  of  it, 
but  she  can't  wait  much  longer,  as  she 
lives  out  of  town.  Can't  Miss  Hiller 
begin  at  once?"  The  young  man  was 
clearing  his  throat  and  looking  at  every 
one  in  the  room  in  turn,  to  compel  silence, 
I  suppose,  but  at  this  point  a  very  large 
and  elderly  lady  with  a  huge  amount  of 
clothing  of  all  sorts  upon  her  came 
waddling  up  to  the  "receiver"  and  said, 
"If  you  want  me  to  hear  that  'boy  violin- 
ist,' please  have  him  play  at  once,  as  I 


am  due  at  the  Dysant's  at  five  o'clock,  and 
it  is  almost  that  now." 

I  felt  sorry  for  the  "receiver."  She 
had  planned  this  reception  out  of  the 
goodness  of  her  heart,  I  dare  say,  but  she 
looked  half  badgered  to  death,  and  she 
seldom  got  a  chance  to  say  more  than  a 
word  to  any  one,  the  interruptions  of  all 
sorts  were  so  incessant.  She  could  not 
stop  the  young  man  just  then,  but  she 
nodded  and  smiled  at  the  warmly  clad  old 
lady  and  also  to  the  one  with  a  friend, 
and  then  the  young  man  began  to  release 
many  words  enunciated  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  ordinary  language.  I  heard 
some  one  say  it  was  excellent  "Irish  dia- 
lect," but  that  conveyed  nothing  very 
clear  to  my  mind,  and  I  could  not  see 
where  any  excellence  came  in.  The 
words  he  used  seemed  to  have  been  pent 
up  in  his  brain  in  a  certain  order,  and 
they  were  very  evidently  not  said  for  the 
first  time,  because  they  had  an  undefin- 
ably  worn  air  about  them,  and  were 
unlike  anything  I  had  ever  heard  in  Mars, 
but  the  people  seemed  to  like  this  last 
very  much,  as  they  all  laughed  heartily, 
and  one  man  said,  "That's  something 
like,"  although,  as  I  say,  I  could  not  see 
that  it  was  like  anything. 

At  different  times  I  heard  four  people 
say  in  an  undertone  that  could  not  escape 
a  Martian's  ears,  "Oh,  I  wish  I  was  out 
of  this.  I've  got  to  go  to  another,  and 
ni  be  late." 

Now,  will  some  kind  Martian  please 
tell  me  why.  they  should  be  in  a  hurry  to 
go  to  another  torture  chamber  if  they 
were  sorry  they  had  come  to  this  one? 
Logic  does  not  seem  to  be  a  strong  point 
with  these  Earthians. 

But  now  the  young  man  was  through, 
and  I  was  curious  to  see  which  would 
come  out  next,  the  boy  violinist  (of  him 
later)  or  the  young  girl.  I  did  not  wish 
to  have  the  rich  lady  go  away,  for  I  have 
already  learned  that  the  rich  can  be  of 
great  help  to  "struggling  artists."  They 
seldom  are  of  any  help  (so  I  am  told), 
but  they  can  be. 

First  a  word  as  to  "artists."  As  near 
as  I  can  make  out,  it  is  a  word  that  is 
used  to  denote  the  people  who  interrupt 
conversation  at  these  receptions.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  different  than  the 
method  employed  by  the  one  who  talked 
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so  strangely  and  the  one  who  ran  his 
fingers  over  the  articulated  sticks  in  the 
box,  and  only  the  former  was  entirely 
successful  in  stopping  conversation,  but 
both  were  called  artists  and  both  had  long 
hair.  I  met  a  "plainsman**  (one  who  lives 
on  the  big  meadows)  on  the  street,  and 
his  hair  flowed  to  his  shoulders,  and  I 
asked  if  he  were  an  artist,  but  found 
that  he  was  "an  altogether  different  order 
of  feline,"  as  Sakalana  would  say. 

But  "to  get  back  to  our  sheep.'*  The 
Miss  Hillcr  stepped  up  alongside  the 
mounted  box  and  stood  there  and  tlie 
people  came  out  of  tlieir  cramped  posi- 
tions and  stopped  their  talk  to  hsten  to 
her.  Another  young  woman  came  forth 
and  sat  down  in  front  of  the  box,  and 
again  those  dreadful  sounds  issued  from 
it,  and  Miss  Ilillcr  opened  her  mouth  and 
spoke — and  yet  she  did  not  speak.  That 
is,  I  could  not  make  out  a  single  word 
that  slie  was  saying,  although  she  moved 
her  h*j)s  and  her  tongue,  and  all  the  while 
there  issued  from  her  throat  such  sounds 
as  one  hears  when  domestic  animals  are 
bereft  of  their  young.  Tt  set  my  teeth 
to  aching,  but  it  pleased  everybody  in 
.  the  room  except  tlie  rich  lady,  who  left 
with  her  friend  in  a  hurry.  I  lieard  after- 
ward that  she  liad  to  "catch  a  train,*' 
although  what  she  intended  doing  with  it 
after  she  had  caught  it  I  did  not  know.  I 
hope  that  she  did  something  for  Miss  Hil- 
ler,  for  she  was  in  need  of  speedy  aid. 
I  have  since  learned  that  Miss  Hiller  talks 
this  inarticulate  language  -and  makes 
these  dire  sounds  in  order  to  raise  money, 
and  that  people  pay  her  to  come  and  do 
it — but  not  if  they  can  get  her  for 
nothing. 

The  much  clothed  lady  was  still  "wait- 
ing patiently  about,'*  as  Sakalana  has  it, 
and  after  Miss  Hiller  had  become  inar- 
ticulate again  to  the  accompaniment  of 
rhythmic  thuds  from  the  black  box,  the 
"boy  violinist"  came  out. 

A  violinist  is  one  who  performs  on  a 
"violin,"  which  is  another  box,  only  a 
small  one,  across  which  a  stick  is  drawn, 
and  the  result  is  another  interruption  to 
conversation  strangely  like  that  which 
came  from  the  throat  of  Miss  Hiller,  and 
even  more  effectual. 

The  boy  was  what  we  would  call  a 
weakling.    He  had  curly  hair  quite  long 


enough  to  make  an  artist  of  him  and  blue 
eyes  and  a  little  mouth  and  slender  arms 
and  legs,  and  he  did  not  look  as  if  he 
would  ever  be  strong  enough  to  do  his 
share  of  fighting.  Altogether,  the  sort 
who  would  be  placed  in  one  of  our  gym- 
nasiums until  he  should  acquire  plenty 
of  brawn.  But  how  they  liked  him !  He 
did  not  have  to  open  his  mouth  at  all, 
as  the  box  contained  all  the  noises  he 
needed,  but  as  soon  as  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance the  much-clothed  lady  said, 
"The  darling!  I  must  have  him  at  my 
reception  next  Wednesday**  (the  same  as 
our  Waralana).  And  every  one  in  the 
room  said  something  that  ended  in  a  sort 
of  purr. 

You  should  have  heard  the  noises  he 
produced.  I  wished  for  the  box  of  sticks 
or  even  Miss  Hiller  before  he  was  half 
through.  It  was  awful,  or,  to  express  it 
in  the  words  of  a  woman  who  stood  next 
to  me,  "It  was  divinely  beautiful.  So 
poetic,  so  full  of  temperament.*' 

And  that  reminds  me  that  "tempera- 
ment," the  exact  meaning  of  which  no 
one  can  tell  me,  is  a  thing  that  every 
artist  must  have  if  he  is  desirous  of  being 
successful.  Whether  it  relates  to  his  ap- 
pearance or  the  quality  of  diabolism 
appertaining  to  the  sounds  he  produces, 
or  whether  it  means  his  general  expres- 
sion, I  cannot  tell,  but  every  artist  at  the 
reception  had  it  "to  incinerate,"  as  "Saka- 
lana would  say.  And  the  boy  was  sat- 
urated with  it.  Every  one  said  so.  He 
would  rub  the  box  with  the  stick,  and 
groans  and  squeals  would  issue  from  it, 
and  they  would  all  sigh  and  say,  "Such 
temperament  !*'  And  when  he  finally  got 
tired  of  making  a  noise,  those  people 
made  a  rush  for  him,  and  I  thought  at 
first  that  I  had  misjudged  their  feelings, 
and  that  they  were  going  to  ill-treat  him, 
as  bullies  hector  slender,  curly-headed 
boys  in  dear  old  Mars,  but  they  wanted 
to  hug  him.  Every  woman  and  every 
girl  in  that  room  kissed  him  and  hugged 
him  until  I  was  sure  he  had  been  reduced 
to  pulp.  The  men  let  him  alone,  and  I 
heard  one  say,  "Now,  if  it  had  been 
Miss  Hiller  it  would  be  different." 

After  the  weakling  had  brought  more 
noises  out  of  the  violin  and  the  women 
had  exhausted  themselves  and  him  with 
ejaculations   and    huggings,   everythmg 
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stopped  except  the  talk,  so  that  the  people 
might  eat  and  drink.  A  maiden  brought 
a  tray  on  which  was  a  steaming  yellow 
liquid  in  cups.  It  was  slightly  astringent 
and  somewhat  sweet,  but  it  had  no  per- 
ceptible after  effect,  so  I  do  not  know 
why  the  people  drank  it.  I  would  have 
liked  to  see  them  drink  something  that 
would  call  out  their  real  natures,  but  I 
and  the  rest  had  to  be  content  with  this 
"tea,"  as  they  called  it,  and  with  little 
slabs  of  a  dry,  powdery  stuff  that  choked 
me  before  I  learned  how  to  take  it  into 
my  throat.  It  was  called  "crackers,"  or 
"biscuit."  Some  called  it  crackers,  and 
others  more  modish  called  it  biscuit.  It 
seemed  to  be  an  acquired  taste ;  so,  too,  I 
fancy,  is  the  music.  I  do  not  intend  to 
acquire  them. 

But  the  best,  or  I  should  say  the  worst, 
was  yet  to  come.  Among  those  present 
was  a  lady  of  commanding  presence  and 
whose  hair  was  long,  although  I  have 
noticed  that  many  of  the  commanding 
looking  ladies  in  New  York  have  short 
hair.  Of  course,  they  are  not  artists,  but 
they  have  their  own  way  of  quelling  con- 
versation— and  that  without  the  use  of 
the  box  of  the  violin;  but  of  that 
later. 

This  lady  was  a  professional  performer 
on  the  "piano,"  which  is  a  technical  name 
for  the  black  box  on  legs.  I  am  told  that 
it  means  "soft,"  but  I  fancy  that  that  is 
an  Earthian  joke.  A  professional  is  one 
who  does  things  for  money  that  he 
couldn't  be  hired  to  do  for  love.  When  it 
became  noised  abroad  that  this  pianist 
was  in  the  room,  many  of  those  present 
were  wild  to  hear  her  play  on  the  box, 
because  ordinarily  one  has  to  pay  admis- 
sion before  she  will  strike  a  single  stick. 
Now,  I  happen  to  know  that  the  lady  who 
was  giving  the  reception  was  very  proud 
of  her  black  box.  She  thought  that  the 
sounds  which  issued  from  it  were  much 
less  awful  than  those  which  issued  from 
the  boxes  of  other  makers,  or,  as  she 
would  have  put  it,  "her  piano  had  an 
unusually  fine  tone."  But  when  she, 
egged  on  by  various  people,  asked  this 
"Signora  Pianella"  (for  such  was  her  odd 
name)  to  play  something  the  piano  hitter 
snorted  and  said: 

"What,  on  thatf  Do  you  think  I  don't 
value  my  reputation?" 


And  at  this  the  "receiver"  coloured,  but 
she  kept  her  temper  and  said  something 
about  Signora  Pianella  being  able  to 
make  a  fine  instrument  out  of  the  poorest, 
a  remark  the  gist  of  which  escaped  me. 
Then  others  of  those  present  urged  her 
whenever  they  got  a  chance  between  the 
different  tortures,  and  notably  while  they 
were  disseminating  the  "tea,"  so  at  last 
she  consented  to  do  one  "little  thing." 
And  she  hoped  they  would  remember  that 
she  was  used  to  a  "grand  stoneway," 
whatever  that  meant. 

Oh,  if  you  could  have  seen  the  things 
that  had  to  be  done  before  she  was  ready. 
First  the  box  had  to  be  pushed  about  until 
the  light  fell  on  the  parallel  sticks.  Then 
she  declared  that  it  was  really  outrageous 
to  ask  her  to  "play"  on  such  an  apology 
for  a  "piano"  as  that ;  that  it  would  make 
her  lose  caste;  that  it  would  debase  her 
style;  that  it  might  get  into  the  papers, 
and  she  did  hope  there  were  no  reporters 
present,  but  if  there  were  she  hoped 
they'd  be  sure  to  come  to  her  after  the 
performance  that  her  name  might  not  be 
misspelled.  Then  she  sat  down  on  the 
queer  little  chair,  the  seat  of  which  could 
be  raised  or  lowered  by  twirling  it,  the 
stem  of  it  being  a  screw.  But  she  found 
that  she  could  not  twirl  it  high  enough  to 
suit  the  length  of  her  legs,  so  they 
brought  her  books  to  sit  on,  and  then  she 
found  that  the  light  fell  the  wrong  way 
after  all,  and  they  had  to  move  the  huge 
thing  once  more.  And  when  she  was 
finally  seated  in  front  of  it  she  audibly 
wished  that  there  were  no  gentlemen 
present  so  that  she  might  remove  her 
waist,  as  it  always  made  her  perspire  to 
perform  in  a  small  room.  And  when 
some  of  the  men  made  as  if  they  would 
leave,  she  begged  them  to  remain,  as  the 
more  there  were  in  the  room  the  better 
she  could  play. 

For  me,  I  felt  that  some  one  should  ad- 
minister corporal  punishment,  but  an  old 
gentleman  told  me  that  this  was  merely 
the  freakishness  of  genius,  and  that  she 
was  one  of  the  fiaest  box  hitters  on  earth. 
I  still  stick  to  my  own  terminology,  but 
I  ought  to  say  that  "piano  player^'  or 
"pianist"  is  the  correct  term. 

Finally  she  let  her  fingers  chase  one 
another  up  and  down  the  corduroy  road, 
and   then    sbe    sank    into   herself   and 
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groaned  that  it  was  a  sin  against  one's 
artistic  conscience  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  such  a  rattle  box — and  she  did 
well  to  call  it  that.  Then  she  called  for 
some  one  to  open  a  window,  because  she 
knew  she  would  faint  if  she  took  violent 
exercise  in  such  a  small,  close  room.  And 
indeed  it  was  stewingly  hot,  and  I 
thought  it  spoke  wonders  for  the  good 
nature  and  high  breeding  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  that  I  heard  no  oaths. 
Martians  would  have  sworn  like  the  tow 
boys  on  the  twin  canals  under  like  condi- 
tions. 

When  she  at  last  began,  she  gave  the 
path  of  sticks  no  rest  from  her  finger- 
falls.  Up  and  down  she  scampered  and 
pounded  and  dug  and  ramped  and 
clawed,  and  as  she  had  caused  the  cover 
of  the  box  to  be  raised  there  was  no 
attempt  at  concealment,  but  the  noises 
came  forth  undisgniscd.  It  made  me  feel 
faint,  and  I  was  glad  when  she  had  made 
an  end. 

And  then  the  pnnr.  packed  people 
ejaculated  loudly  and  patted  their  hands 
and  said  things  in  strange  languages  and 
begged  her  to  bring  out  whatever  com- 
bination of  noises  was  left  in  the  piano, 
and  she  .shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
.said,  "I  hope  that  you  have  not  thought 


of    the    instrument,    but    only    of    my 

playing." 

For  me,  I  had  thought  of  both,  for  I 
could  not  help  it.  But  I  well  knew  that 
since  it  had  been  so  hard  to  get  her  to  do 
one  thing,  nothing  could  induce  her  to 
resume  relations  with  the  box  again. 
However,  in  that  I  showed  .my  ignorance 
of  Earthian  nature.  She  who  had  been 
led  so  reluctantly  to  the  devil's  casket 
now  could  not  have  been  torn  from  it, 
and  again  and  again  invented  combina- 
tions of  figures  on  the  wooden  slats  that 
ga\'e  rise  to  many  and  varied  disturbances 
within  the  case ;  yet  at  the  end  of  each  set 
of  combinations  there  were  those  who 
patted  their  hands,  but  each  time  with  less 
fervour,  and  I  heard  many  speak  of  catch- 
ing trains  who  did  not  look  as  if  they 
were  strong  enough.  These  hurried  dut 
into  the  hallway,  some  shaking  the  hands 
of  the  "receiver"  and  some  failing  to  do 
so.  As  for  nie,  I  felt  that  I  could  stand 
the  crowd,  the  heat  and  the  devilish  noise 
no  longer,  so  I  went  to  the  "receiver"  and 
told  her  that  while  I  did  not  know  how 
to  catch  trains,  I  believed  I  would  go 
outsitle  ami  catch  my  breath,  and  so  I 
left  her,  with  the  wooden  slats  still 
rattling  and  the  artist  steaming  with 
ardour. 

Charles  Batlell  Loomis. 
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CHITTENDEN'S  "PHYSIOLOGICAL  ECONOMY 
IN  NUTRITION."  By  Professor  Russell  H. 
Chittenden.  New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

The  universal  delight  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  will  always  interfere  with  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  dietetics.  As 
"man  is  the  only  animal  that  drinks  when  it  is 
not  thirsty,"  so  man  is  the  only  animal  that 
takes  food  merely  because  it  tickles  his  palate, 
stimulates  a  jaded  appetite  with  spices,  and 
then  eats  to  repletion.  Leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration gluttons  and  the  self-indulgent, 
there  is  an  overwhelmingly  large  majority 
that  eats  improper  food  and  overeats,  honestly 
believing  that  it  is  pursuing  a  proper  course. 
As  time-honoured  as  the  old  method  of  coun- 
terpoising the  grist  witli  a  stone  is  the  belief 
that  a  large  amount  of  animal  food  is  requisite 
during  any  considerable  physical  exertion, 
during  any  activity  needing  staying  power,  or 
during  any  pressure  from  responsibility  or 
worry.  Former  eminent  authorities  on  diet 
and  food  have  taken  for  granted  as  a  standard 
the  average  amount  of  food  naturally  con- 
sumed by  men  who  are  really  products  of 
generations  of  high  living.  These  dietetic  ex- 
perts have  mastered  the  physiology  of  nutri- 
tion, and  computed  exactly  the  intake  and  out- 
put of  various  elementary  components  of  food. 
But  it  has  been  reserved  for  Chittenden  to 
show  that  the  previous  standards  were  faulty. 
The  previously  unquestioned  dictum  of  Carl 
Voit,  of  Munich,  was  that  a  man  of  the  average 
body  weight  of  70  to  75  kilos  (150  to  165  lbs.), 
doing  moderate  physical  work,  requires  daily 
118  grams  of  proteid  food  (including  meat, 
milk,  eggs,  fish,  lobsters,  brains,  kidpeys),  of 
which  105  grams  should  be  absorbable,  56 
grams  of  fat,  and  500  grams  of  carbohydrate 
(starches  and  sugars).  This  Voit  standard  has 
been  commonly  accepted.  Many  foreign  obser- 
vers have  corroborated  his  statements;  and 
our  own  Atwater  has  stated,  after  many  ob- 
servations upon  the  dietetic  habits  of  different 
classes  of  people  and  under  different  condi- 
tions of  life,  that  as  liberal  a  daily  allowance 
of  proteid  as  125  grams  would  seem  desirable. 
On  the  other  hand,  experimental  work  done 
during  the  last  four  years  has  suggested  the 
possibility  that  the  real  physiological  needs  of 
the  body  may  be  met  by  a  much  lower  stand- 


ard of  diet.  Professor  Chittenden  was  led  to 
doubt  the  almost  universal  belief  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  rich  and  abundant  diet  to  strengthen 
the  body  and  increase  mental  vigour.  Every- 
one agrees  that  proteid  decomposition  products 
are  a  constant  menace  to  the  well-being  of  the 
body.  The  baleful  effects  of  uric  acid  in  gout 
are  admitted.  Liver  and  kidneys  undergo  con- 
stant strain  in  their  effort  to  rid  the  body  of 
the  nitrogenous  waste-products  resulting  from 
an  excess  of  proteid  foods.  In  addition,  there 
is  the  danger  to  the  body  from  intestinal 
putrefaction  and  toxamiia,  should  it  lose  its 
ability  to  digest  and  absorb  the  excess  of  foci 
consumed. 

The  results  reached  by  Horace  Fletcher, 
who  spent  several  weeks  under  observation  in 
the  laboratory  of  Professor  Chittenden,  con- 
firmed Professor  Chittenden  in  his  convic- 
tions; and  he  thereupon  instituted  a  series  of 
very  instructive  experiments,  so  planned  as  to 
show  that  body  equilibrium  and  nitrogen  equi- 
librium can  be  maintained  for  many  months,  or 
even  years,  on  a  low  proteid  diet,  vigour  bcr 
ing  unabated  and  proper  resistance  to  disease 
being  secured.  He  pursued  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  each  of  three  types  of  individuals, 
whom  he  describes  as  follows: 

"First.  A  ^roup  of  five  men  of  varying  ages, 
connected  with  Yale  University  as  professors 
and  instructors;  men  who  while  leading  ac- 
tive lives  have  not  engaged  in  very  active  mus- 
cular work.  They  were  selected  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mental  worker  rather  than 
th'j  physical  worker,  although  several  of  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  daily  duties  had 
to  be  on  their  feet  in  the  laboratory  a  good 
portion  of  the  day. 

'*Socontl.  A  detail  of  thirteen  men.  volunteers 
from  the  Hosp.*Til  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  representatives  of  the  moderate 
worker;  men  who  for  a  period  of  six  months 
took  each  week-day  a  vigorous  amount  of 
systematic  exercise  in  the  gymnasium,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  routine  work  connected  with 
their  daily  life  as  members  of  the  United 
States  Hospital  Corps.  These  men  were  of 
different  nationalities,  ages  and  temperaments. 

"Third.  A  group  of  eight  young  men,  students 
in  Yale  University,  all  thoroughly  trained 
athletes,  and  some  of  them  with  exceptional 
records  in  athletic  events." 
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Gradually  reducing  the  amount  of  albumi- 
nous or  proteid  food  taken  edch  day,  in  the 
course  of  a  month  he  had  put  his  men  on  a 
diet  which  supplied  but  5  to  9  grams  of  nitro- 
gen to  the  professional  men,  about  10  grams 
per  day  to  the  soldiers,  and  about  6  to  9  grams 
daily  to  the  athletes,  against  16  to  18  grams 
as  demanded  by  the  Voit  standard.  In  all 
cases  there  was  no  loss  of  mental  or  physical 
strength,  while  body  and  nitrogen  equilibrium 
were  maintained.  The  soldiers  were  conscious 
of  less  fatigue  than  formerly.  One  of  the 
athletes  won  two  championships  while  on  the 
diet,  others  making  steady  gains  in  ability,  im- 
proving their  digestions,  playing  strong  basket 
ball  games,  running  long  distances,  or  improv- 
ing steadily  in  wrestling.  An  example  of 
meals  for  the  athletes  follows: 

"Breakfast. — Orange,  150  grams;  roll,  57 
grams;  butter,  17  grams;  coffee,  159  grams; 
sugar,  14  grams. 

"Lunch. —  Fried  farina.  74  grams ;  syrup,  48 
grams;  potato.  250  grams;  lima  beans,  50 
grams;  coffee,  150  grams;  sugar,  14  grams. 


"Dinner. — Rice  croquette,  92  grams;  syrup, 
48  grams;  string  beans,  93  grams;  mashed 
potato,  352  grams;  bread,  40  grams;  butter, 
8  grams;  coffee,  150  grams;  sugar,  14  grams. 

"Evening. — Beer,  450  grams." 

Perhaps  the  point  that  interests  most  people 
is  the  economical  importance  of  these  results. 
Habit  and  sentiment  are  changed  with  diffi- 
culty, even  in  the  face  of  demonstrated  results. 
But  the  fact  that  but  one-half  as  much  money 
need  be  spent  for  meat,  milk  and  eggs  as 
has  before  been  deemed  essential  will  excite 
interest  and  stimulate  study  in  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  enlightened.  To-day  the  cost  of 
animal  food  is  great.*  It  has  increased  in  our 
cities  about  80  per  cent,  during  six  years.  The 
cost  of  the  albuminous  or  animal  part  of  the 
present  average  diet  amounts  to  at  least  four- 
ninths  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  food  supply  of 
practically  all  but  the  poor.  The  adoption  of 
Professor  Chittenden's  standard  will  result  in 
immense  saving  to  the  family  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Albert  Warren  Ferris. 
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SALES      OF     BOOKS     DURING     THE 

MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  popu- 
lar new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween the  1st  of  June  and  the  ist  of  July. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN. 

1.  The  Flyers.    McCutcheon.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Alice-lor-Short.   l)e  Morgan.    (Holt.)   $1.75. 

4.  Where     the     Trail     Divides.       Lillibridge. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.50. 

5.  The   Country   House.     Galsworthy.     (Put- 

nam.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.  (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.00. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Joseph  Vance.    Dc  Morgan.    (Holt.)    $1.75. 

3.  Running  Water.    Mason.    (Century.)  ^i.5a 

4.  The    Haunters    of    ihc    Silences.     Roberts. 

(Page.)     $2.00. 


5.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Midnight  Guest.     White.     (McBride.) 

$1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.00. 

2.  Running  Water.    Mason.    (Century.)   $i.5a 

3.  The    Mayor's   Wife.     Green.  (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Princess  Virginia.     Williamson.   (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)     $1.50. 

5.  The   Stolen   Throne.     Kaufman.     (Moffat, 

Yard.)   $1.50. 

6.  The   Adventuress.     Stanton.      (McBride.) 

$1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  Aunt    Jane    of    Kentucky.    Hall.    (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.00. 

3.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Star  of  Valhalla.     Gross.     (Stokes.) 

$i.5a 
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5.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

6.  The  Sinner.  .  Fogazzaro.     (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.00. 

2.  The  Princess  Virginia.    Williamson.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)     $1.50. 

3.  Susan.    Oldmeadow.     (Luce.)     $1.50. 

4.  Beatrix    of    Clare.      Scott.      (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Old    Home    House.      Lincoln.      (Barnes.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vajice.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.00. 

2.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

3.  Felicity.    Laughlin.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  Aunt   Jane    of    Kentucky.      Hall.      (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.50. 

5.  Alice-for-Shnrt.    De  Morgan.    (Holt.)    $1.75. 

6.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Mcrrill.)  $1.50. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

1.  The     Malefactor.       Oppenheim.        (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Doctor.     Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

4.  Jerry,  Junior.     Webster.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

5.  Felicity.     Laughlin.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

1.  The    Brass    Bowl.      Vance.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Princess  Virginia.    Williamson.     (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips.)     $1.50. 

3.  Langford    of    the    Three    Bars.       Boyles. 

(McClurg.)     $1.50. 

4.  Joseph  Vance.    De  Morgan.     (Holt.)  $1.75. 

5.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

CBobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Flyers.     McCutcheon.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

1.  Joseph  Vance.    De  Morgan.    (Holt.)    $1.50. 

2.  Ackroyd    of    the    Faculty.      Ray.      (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.00. 

4.  The     Cave     Man.       Corbin.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Invader.     Woods.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  World's  Warrant.    Davis.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin.)     $1.50. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

1.  Susan.    Oldmeadow.     (Luce.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Sinner.     Fogazzaro.     (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

3.  Alice-for-Short.    De  Morgan.  (Holt.)  $1.75. 

4.  Aunt   Jane   of    Kentucky.      Hall.      (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Slim    Princess.      Ade.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.) $1.25. 

6.  The    Veiled    Lady.      Smith.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  The    Brass    Bowl.      Vance.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggfin. 

r Houghton,   Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

3.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.00. 

4.  Alice-for-Short.    De  Morgan.  (Holt.)  $1.75. 

5.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Captain  of  the  Kansas.  Tracy.  (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 

1.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.00. 

2.  The  Gentleman  Ragman.  Nesbit.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Aunt   Jane    of    Kentucky.     Hall.      (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Militants.     Andrews.     (Scott.)     $1.50. 

5.  Beatrix    of    Clare.      Scott.       (Lippincott.) 

$T..SO. 

6.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,   Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

1.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.00. 

2.  TTilma.     Eldridge.     (Dodd.  Mead.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

4.  Three  Men  and  a  Maid.    Eraser.     (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

5.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

6.  The      Long     Labrador     Trail.       Wallace. 

(Outing.)  $1.50. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

1.  The    Brass    Bowl.      Vance.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.    (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.00. 

3.  The    Lion    and    the    Mouse.      Homblow. 

(Dillingham.)     $1.50. 

4.  Aunt    Jane   of   Kentucky.      Hall.      (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Prince<;s  Virginia.    Williamson.     (Mc- 

Clurc,   Phillips.)     $i.5a 
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INDIANAPOLTS,  IND. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(B<.bb5-Mcrrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Brass  Piowl.    Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

4.  The   .Mayor's   Wife.     Green.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    .$1.50. 

5.  Partners   of    Providence.      Stewart.      (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.     Little.     (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.00. 

KANSAS  crrv,  MO. 

1.  Felicity.      Laui^lilin.      (Scribner.)      ?i.5o. 

2.  The  Lady  of  tlu-  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.)    fi.oo. 

3.  The  Flyers.     .McCutcheon.     (Dodd.  Mend.) 

4.  The  Princess  Virginia.     Williamson.     (.Mc- 

Chire,   Phi  Hi])-.;     ?r.50. 

5.  The    Beloved    \\'i!L;abond.     Locke.      (Lane.) 

$1.50. 
().  Dulcibel.      PeLerNon.      (Winston.)    $1.50. 

LOS  ANC;h:LF:S.  CAL. 

1.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.     Little.     (Cen- 

tury.)     $I.fX). 

2.  Brain  and  Pirsonality.     Thomson.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)   $1.20. 

3.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.     (  Bi»bbs Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Trimmed   Lamp.     TTenrv.      CMcClure, 

Phillips.)     $r.oo. 

5.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wigi::in. 

(Houghton.   Midlin.)      $1.25. 

6.  Nearest    ihe    Pole.       Peary.       ( Doubli<lav, 

Page.)   $4.Ho. 

loulsvillf:.  kv. 

1.  The  Princess  Virginia.     Williamson.     (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips.)  $1.50. 

2.  Aunt    Jane    of    Kentucky.      Hall.      (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.50. 

3.  Beatrix  of  Clare.     Scoit.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

4.  The   Mavor's   Wife.     Green.      (B(^l)bs-Mer- 

rill.)    'Jfi.^o. 

5.  The  Midnight  Guest.     White.     (McBride.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The     Port    of    ^Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)      $1.50. 

MINNKAPOLLS.   MINN. 

1.  The  Cruise  of  the  Shining  Light.     Duncan. 

(TTarper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Perfect    Tribute.      Andrews.      (Scrib- 

ner.)    50C. 

3.  New      ChromVles      of      Rebecca.      Wiggin. 

(TToughton,   Mifllin.)   $1.25. 

4.  Through    the    Kyc  of   a    Needle,      llowells. 

(Harper.)      $1.50. 

5.  Langford  of  the  Three  Bar.s.   Boyles.     (Mc- 

Clurg  )     $1.50. 
(),  'I'he   Mayr)r's  Wife      Green.      (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.)    $1.50. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green^     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Sinner.     F'ogazzaro.     (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

3.  Alice-for-Short.       Dc     Morgan.       (Holt.) 

$1.75. 

4.  By  Right  I>ivine.     Sage.     (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.50.. 

5.  The  Wingless  Victory.    Willcocks.    (Lane.) 

?i.?o. 
(>.  P.iatrix  of  Clare.  Scott.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

I.  The  Princess  Virginia.  Williamson.  (Mc- 
Clure.  Phillips.)   $1.50. 

J.  The  Tree  of  Heaven.  Chambers.  (Apple- 
ton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Puiming  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  'I'he  Crm'se  of  the  Shining  Light.     Duncan. 

(  Harper.)  $1.50. 
().  The  Saint.     Fogazzaro.     (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

I.  The  Master  of  Stair.  Bowcn.  (McClurc, 
IMiillips.)     $1.50. 

-.  His  Courtship.  Martin.  (McCIure,  Phil- 
lips.) $1.50. 

3.  'i'lie  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

4.  Tile    [\)Tt    of    Mi<sing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

5.  Running  Water.    Mason.    (Century.)    $1.50. 

0.  I'riday    the     i3tli.      Lawson.      (Doubleday, 

Page.)     .*?i.5o. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  Alice  for  Slmrt.    De  Morgan.    (Holt.)   $1.75. 

2.  Beatrix  of  Clare.  Scott.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.00. 

5.  The  Tree  of  Heaven.     Chambers.   (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50 

6.  The  Sowing  of  Alderson  Crec.     Montague. 

(Baker,  Taylor.)  $1.50. 

PrrTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The    Brass    Bowl.     Vance.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  End  of  the  Game.     Hornblow.     (Dil- 

lingham.)   $1.50. 

3.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(  Bobb- Merrill. )     $1.50. 

4.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

5.  His  Courtship.     Martin.     (McClure,  Phil- 

lips.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Flyers.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead.)  • 

$1.25. 
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PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  The    Brass    Bowl.      Vance.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.50. 

2.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

3.  The  Princess  Virginia.    Williamson.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

6.  Aunt    Jane    of    Kentucky.      Hall.      (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.50. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  The    Brass    Bowl.      Vance.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Turn    of    the     Balance.      Whitlock. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

3.  Half    a    Rogue.      McGrath.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

4.  Alice-for-Short.   Do  Morgan.    (Flolt.)   $1.75 

5.  The   Mystery.     White   and   Adams.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)    $1.50. 

6.  The     Cave     Man.       Corbin.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Princess  Virginia.     Williamson.     (Mc- 

Clure.   Phillips.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Tree  of  Heaven.     Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Sinner.     Fogazzaro.     (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

6.  Friiulein  Schmfdt.     By  the  author  of  Elisa- 

beth and  her  German  Garden.   (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Princess  Virginia.     Williamson.     (Mc- 

Clurc,   Phillips.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.00. 

5.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,   Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

6.  Alice-for-Short.       De     Morgan.       (Holt.) 

$175. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Princess  Virginia.    Williamson.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)     $1.50. 

3.  Friday    the    13th.      I.awson.       (Doubleday, 

Page.)     $1.50. 

4.  Running  Water.    Mason.     (Century.)  $1.50. 


5.  The     Privateers.       Watson.       (Doubleday, 

Page.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Second  Generation.    Phillips.     (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

•tury.)     $1.00. 

2.  Running  Water.    Mason.    (Century.)    $1.50. 

3.  Langford  of  the  Three  Bars.    Boyles.  (Mc- 

Clurg.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Training  of  the  Human  Plant     Bur- 

bank.     (Century.)  60c. 

6.  The   Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

1.  The    Brass    Bowl.      Vance.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.00. 

3.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

4.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

5.  The  Squaw   Man.     Faversham.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Flyers.    McCutchcon.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The  Flyers.     McCutcheon.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$i..S0. 

4.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.00. 

5.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Beloved  Vagabond.     Locke.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration.    Little.     (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.00. 

2.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

3.  The   Mystery.     White   and   Adams.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)     $1.25. 

4.  The  Cruise  of  the  Shining  Light.     Duncan. 

(Harper.)   $1.50. 

5.  The    Port    of    Missing    Men.      Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Princess  Virginia.    Williamson.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)     $1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The    Brass    Bowl.     Vance.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Iron  Way.    Carr.    (McClurg.)  $1.50. 
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3.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton,   Mifflin.)    $1.25. 

4.  Vancouver's    Discovery    of    Pnget    Sound. 

Meany.      (Macraillan.)    $2,50. 

5.  The    Spirit   of   the    American   Government, 

Smith.     (Macmillan.)     $1.25. 

6.  The    Giant's    Slrenglh.      King.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  The  Princess  Virginia.    Williamson.     (Mc- 

CUire.   Phillips.)   $1,50. 

2.  New     Chronicles     of     Rebecca,       Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  MifHin,)     $1.25, 

3.  The  Mayor's  Wife.     Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Tree  of  Heaven.     Chambers.     (Apple- 

ton.)      $1.50. 

5.  The  Mystics.     Thurston.      (Harper.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Flyers.     McCntchcon.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25- 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

1.  Christian     Science.       Twain,       (Harper.) 

2.  Running  Water.    Mason.    (Centnrv.)    $1.50. 

3.  Haunters  of  the  Silences.    Roberts.  (Page.) 


»  Cint.ii.  (Scribncr.) 


5,  Aunt   Jane  of   Kentucky.     Hall, 

Brown.)   $1.50, 

6.  Through  the  Eye  of  the  Needle. 

(Harper.)     $1,50. 

From    the   above    list    the   six    be; 


A   hook   standing   i 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 
According   to    the    foregoing   lists,    the    ux 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  ol 
demand  durinij  the  month  are: 
I.  The   Lady  of  the  Decoration.     Little. 

(Century  Co.)  $1.00 rja 

.?.  The  Brass  Bowl.    Vance.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50 127 

3.  '1  he  Mayor's  Wife.  Green.   (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.50 ,   110 

4.  The   Port   of   MiK.sing   Men.  Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50 103 

5.  The     Princess     Virginia.      Williamson* 

(MeClure.    Phillips.)    $1.50 pg 

fi.   New   Chronicles   of  Rcl>ccca.     Wiggin. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin.)  $1.25 73 
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NEW  BOOKS  for  VACATION  READING 


RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS'S 

NEW  STORY 

THE  SCARLET  CAR 

Richard  Harding  Davis  dashes  into  romance,  ad- 
venture, and  fun  with  a  gay  spirit  and  thrilling  power 
of  narrative  that  carry  everytJiing  before  them.  The 
love  slory  of  the  girl,  the  adventure  by  night  in  the 
grounds  of  the  country  place,  the  contest  with  the 
village  speed  experts,  the  strategy  that  carried  off 
the  yellow  reporter,  have  all  the  fire,  the  enthusiasm, 
and  the  absorbing  quality  that  madeGallegher,  Cap- 
tain Macklin  and  Soldiers  of  Fortune  stories  the 
must  |,n|>ular  fiction  of  the  day,      lUiiM rated.      »i.25 


By  tbe  Aathor  of   ELIZABETH   AND   HER   GERMAN   GARDEN 

FRAULEIN  SCHMIDT  and  MR.  ANSTRUTHER 

"  An  evfii  uk'ver'^r  aiii1  mure  taplivating  thing  Ihan  was  KliEabelh's  first  Imnk.     'I'lio 
reader  wIid  tiikos  it  up  li:is  Ix'foi't  him  a  pk-asuri'  i>l  a  very  high  tirdtr,  "  — .\',  )',  Tribuiu\ 
'•Tlu-re  runs  through  iIil-  bmik  a  beautiful,  huiiyiini  philosophy  of  life."— 


W.  W.  JACOBS 
W.  S.  MOODY 


CLARA  E.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWIN  ASA   DDE 


UILI 

ily  fo 
I,  »..5 

ras.  MILITANTS 

"inuBtrail'd™.,^ 
THE  VEILED  LADY 

•miUi.    All  UieHe  Etories  sfe 
Uluslratea,  |.,so 

FELICITY 

i;tL-.  suugcitive  eamment,  grnpliic  elmr«cter  drawlng."- 
llh,«rait<l  In  color.l..^. 


eliglUful  WByHimiMr. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COMTESSE  DE  BOIGNE,  1781-1814 

Wilh  porlrail,  82.50,  nel :  postpaid.  $1.70 

"  This  i(  (he  bnnk  ot  tlic  iiinmint  in  Paris,  iind  there  is  everr  reason  why  it  shanld  be  so  in 
Ihls  eouolry.  I'or  il  i.  1)1*  most  vi  viicious,  most  human.  Hndmost  ihlereiline  c.lWUnn  of  memoifs 
whirh  has  festn  uiven  t.i  the  world  for  a  JonR  liine.  Tiwrp  is  n-n  a  pa^e  wTilch  should  bo  missed 
f  10m  fover  lij  lovir  Uic  Diu.u  n  pairk^'d  «uli  wit  und  olisi-rva(.on,"-/j-irfs/.  AthenaHm. 
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THE  TRILOGY  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 

equally   romantic   and    ad- 

I 

"The  Leopard's  Spots" 
"  The  Clansman  " 
"The  Traitor" 

venturous     tale,     whose 
subject   appeals   still    more 
strongly  to  every  American. 
It  is  an  epic  of  the  South- 
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Within  five  years  the  pub- 

west and  of  that  wonderful 
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lic    has    paid    two    million 

band   of  indomitable  men. 

dollars  to  hear  and  see  the 
product  of  Dr.  Dixon's  work 
on  this  theme.     50,000  sold 
before  publication. 

such  as  Houston,  Crockett, 
Bowie  and  others,  who  prac- 
tically  added   the   great 
expanse    of    Texas   to    the 
United  States. 
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Illustrated  by  Williams. 

Illustrations    In    color    by 
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THE    BOOKMAN    ADVERTISER 

I  have  been  reading  Mayor  Wbitlock's  book,  "TheTuraJ 
of  the  Balance,"  and  speaking  of  it  to  my  friends. 

Every  man  and  woman  especially  who  believes  he  is 
a  Christian,  or  who  believes  in  the  truths  accepted  generally 
by  the  Christians,  ought  to  read  this  book.  Especially  should 
it  be  in  the  hands  of  that  large  and  earnest  class  of  people 
who  are  trying  to  solve  some  of  the  important  problems  that 
go  with  our  civilization. 

After   an   experience    of    seven   years    in    a    busy    courl 
dealing  with  many  of  the  problems  that  affect  the  home  and' 
society,  coming  directly  and  personally  in   touch  with  many 
alleged   criminals,    young  and   old,    and    the  methods  of  the 
state   in   dealing  with   them,    I   think   I   can  appreciate  more 


than  the 
average 
ci  tizen 
how  fair- 
1  y  and 
justly,  in 
my  esti- 
mation, 
Mr.  Whit- 
lock  has 
treated 
the  sub- 
ject 


The  Turn  of  the  Balance, 
by  Brand  Whitlock, 
is  in  several  essential  respects 
the  greatest  novel  ever  penned 
by  an  American. 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 


It 

wonder- 
fully real  J 
and  true] 
to  life, I 
and  one! 
of  t  h  el 
most  fas- 1 
cinating  J 
stories  1 1 
ever read  J 
and 
bound  to 


interest  every  man  and  woman  who    has  any   love  for    his 
suffering  brothers  and    sisters    in    the  world,    not    only    for- 
its    value    as    an     interesting    and    entertaining    story,     bufl 
also  for  its  value  in  pointing  out  facts  that  are   necessary  1 
be  known  before  we  can  begin  with  the  right  solution  of  thj 
great   problem  it  concerns. 

It  ought  to  have  an  immense  circulation  and  that  suo 
it  so  richly  merits.  —Hon.  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  •  { 

Judge  ol  lbs  Denver  JureoU*  O 

7"Ae  Turn  of  the  Balance 

A  Novel  by  Brand  Whitlock 

I3ma  Illustrated  by  Jay  Hatnbiiige  $1.^0  Postpaiii 
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THE   BEST   NEW  NOVELS 
By  LOUIS  JOSEPH  VANCE 

The  Brass  Bowl 


b 


A  story  of  incident  and  mystery  jn  New  Vork.  exciting,  compelling'.  desperaK 
interesting.  The  action  of  the  entire  book  talced  place  nithin  ihirly-six  hou»,  a 
never  were  hours  so  crowded   wkh   unexpected  happenings. 

Mr.  Vance  has  a  splendid  faculty  of  invention  and  his  new  novel  slrik 
far  from  the  bealen  track  of  Rclion. 

Though  by  a  practically  unknown  author,  il  became  in  the  second  month 
publication  the  best  selling  book  in  Ameiica.  Attractively  illustrated  by  Ors 
Lowell.      S'jo/'"!'/""'/. 
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By  MEREDITH  NICHOLSON 

The  Port  of 

Missing  Men 


Action,  «eilon,  action,  marks  ■'The   Pore  of  Missing  Men 

of  royal  intrigue  ac  work  in  America,  full  o(  old-world  r 

hope.     The  eagerness  of  youth  is  in  it  and  the  delight  of  youthful  love.     Fresh 

through  its  chapters   blows  the  bracing   air  of   the  Virginia   hills.      Its   mystery 

entices,  its  adventure  spurs  the  interest   lo    breakneck   speed,    and    the   shining 

eyes  of  the  heroine  lure  from  page  to  page. 

The  same  imagination  that  lighted  ''The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles" 
gleams  at  its  brightest  in  "The  Port  of  Missing  Men."  It  leaped  at  once  to  a 
tremendous  |>opularity.  No  novel  of  recent  years  has  enjoyed  so  immediate  and 
le.      Pictures  by  Underwood.      SijofaslpaiJ. 


By  ANNA  KATHERINE  GREEN 

The  Mayor's  Wile 


page  and  take  hold  of  him. 

The  suspense  is  increased  from  chapter 
Alice  Barliour  Stephens.     $1.^0 pc:lpai.l. 
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r  ii  e.    mjv  ti  n  A  sv   av  v  t.     i  tSE 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

TRANSATLANTIC  TALES 

A  Fiction  riagazine  of  Translations 

REDUCED    TO    15    CENTS 


Q  The  publishers  announce  the  above  change  commencing  wilh  the  August 
number.  The  reasons  for  it  are  simple— in  the  two  years  of  its  life  Trans- 
atlantic Tales  has  proved  the  existence  of  a  large  and  increasing  demand 
for  the  befit  stories  of  all  countries.  America  is  rapidly  throwing  off  the 
provincialism  which  has  been  so  inarked  a  feature  of  her  early  development. 
Every  year  more  people  are  going  abroad;  every  year  the  gap  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New  is  narrowed. 


L 


q  The  publication  of  Transatlantic  Tales  marked  another  step  in  this  new 
comradeship.  The  reading  public  of  this  country  were  beginning  to  realize 
as  never  before  what  a  host  of  charming,  fascinating  stories  are  every  year 
written  in  languages  other  than  our  own.  At  25  cents  Transatlantic  Tales 
was,  within  certain  limits,  a  pronounced  success.  But  to  meet  the  demand 
more  completely,  we  have  decided  to  put  a  price  on  this  magazine  which 
will  place  it  within  reach  of  all. 

q  With  this  new  price,  its  policy  and  the  quality  of  its  stories  will 
remain  unchanged.  As  always,  each  number  ^ill  be  complete  in  itself,  and 
will  be  filled  wilh  good  stories  by  the  greatest  contemporary  writers  of 
Europe.  No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  give  to  its  readers  the 
choicest  selections  from  the  world's  best  literature. 

Read  the  August  issue,  out  July  20th.    It  contains 

The  Road — complete  novelette  from  the  German  of  Helene  von  KrauK 
The  Queen's  Necklace— another  adventure  of  Arj'ene  Lupin 
A  Moil  Agreeable  Man — from  the  German  of  Hans  Arnold 
The  Chameleon — from  the  Rusiian  o(  Anton  Chekhov 
The  Heart  o\  Mimi— from  the  Italian  of  Matilde  Serao 
and  sixteen  other  good  ttorlei 

Q  Buy  a  copy  at  any  newsstand.      Remember  the  new  price  : 

15  Cents— $1.50  a  Year 

ESS  ESS  PUBLISHING  CO..  4S2  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK  CITV 

Please  mention  The  Bookhaw  In  wrltlnfc  to  advenlsers. 
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A  Stumbling  Block 

By   JUSTUS    MILES    FORMAN 

Author  of  "Buchanan's  Wife,"  etc. 

A  hero  not  always  heroic,  but  always 
human,  interesting,  and  worth  while— a  man 
of  passion,  strength,  and  weakness  —  is  the 
leading  character  in  this  story  of  constant 
narrative  charm.  There  are  two  heroines: 
Rosemary  Crewe,  whose  compelling  charm 
the  reader  feels  from  the  start;  and  Violet 
Winter,  the  "stumbling  block,"  a  brilliant  and 
fascinating  woman.  These  and  other  charac- 
ters play  their  parts  in  a  deeply  interesting 
story,  full  of  life,  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid 
in  New  York  City  and  a  little  near-by  town. 


HARPER  &   BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS,   NEW   YORK 
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Mr.  McCutciieon  is  a  past-master  in  the  art  of  entertaining. 
He  keeps  his  characters  afloat  on  adventure  after  adventure,  on 
complication  piled  upon  complication,  as  a  skilful  juggler  keeps 
half  a  dozen  balls  in  the  air  at  once. 


"This  is  a  rattling  good  story'that  goes  with  a 
wing,  and  ends  with  a  crash." — Portland l^css. 


"  !t  is  light,  Iiritjht,  humorous 
Record -Hera  Id. 


nd  full  of  act'r 


ish  and  a 


—Chicago 


Illustrations    in    color    by    Harrison    Fisher 
1  2mo,   cloth, ^i'25 
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We  will  send  the  portrait  of  HILMA,  reproduced  in  three 
colors  from  the  original  drawing  by  Harrison   Fisher  and 
mounted  on  a  brown  card  (5x7  inches),  to  any  one 
sending  his  name  and  address. 
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LUCAS  MALET 


The  Far  Horizon 

The  Firsl   Novel  by  this  talented  author  since  the 
pubhcation  of  her  famous  story 

SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY 

"  The  buak  must  pro^ce  a  rare  lU'h^ht  to  those  iv/io  enjoy  subtle 
character  analysis  and  pungent  writing." — Boston  Herald. 
"  //'  ///('  quality  of  readabkness  alone  can  give  large  distinction  to 
a  new  work  of  fiction,  *  The  Far  Horizon '  will  easily  take  its  place 
as  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  TEAR.  It  is  readable  in  no 
ordinary  way.  One  does  not  hurry  through  its  pages  intent  only 
on  the  story,  but  it  both  invites  and  repays  leisurely  attention.  One 
reads,  also,  with  no  very  distinct  sense  of  the  author's  style,  which 
is  unobtrusive  and  free  from  vagaries.  But  it  is  no  news  that 
Mrs.   St.  Leger  Harrison  writes  itv//."— New  York  Times. 
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Where 
the 
Trail 
Divides 


By 

WILL  LILUBRIDGE, 

Author  of  "BEN   BLAIR" 


"A  story  of  the  frontier,  which  deals  in 
some  part  with  the  inevitable,  racial  an- 
tagonism that  is  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  red  and  the  white,  between  the  Indian 
and  the  white  man.  It  is  a  Strong  story 
written  witli  intensity.  The  clash  l)e- 
tween  the  two  natures,  the  racial  diltereuce 
and  the  impossibility  of  one  looking  through 
the  vision  of  the  other,  is  skilfully  portrayed." 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

■■ONE  OF  THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST 

STORIES  THAT  HAS  APPEARED  FOR 

A  LONG  'nW'E."  —Wilmington  (DeX.)  News. 


12inOt  cloth.     Illustrations  In  color  by 
THE  KINNEYS         V       V       v         $1.50 
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The  Gates 

of 
Kamt 

BY 

BARONESS  ORCZY 


1 


"  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel," 

"The  Emperor's  Candlesticks, 


H 


UGH  TANKERVILLE.  an  Egyptologist,  endeavored  for  years 
to  prove  tliat  the  ancient  race  of  Egyptians,  ihe  builders  of  the 
Pyramids  and  the  great  temples,  did  not  die  out,  or  lose  iheir 
identity  by  being  absorbed  in  the  races  which  later  inhabited  Egypt. 
Laughed  at  by  the  scientific  world,  he  set  out,  with  one  companion,  to 
discover  some  trace  of  the  ancient  people.  Away  in  the  interior  of  the 
Libyan  Desert,  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  caravan  track,  he  discovers  a 
country  where  this  ancient  race  of  Egypt  lives  exactly  as  it  did  four 
thousand  years  ago.  The  Baroness  Orczy  has  a  remarkable  imagination, 
and  remarkable  skill  in  giving  her  imagination  striking  and  vivid  expres- 
sion. The  story  of  Hugh  Tankerville's  adventures  in  this  strange  land 
will  hold  the  reader  by  the  very  audacity  of  the  plot  and  the  luxuriance 
and  power  of  description. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  "THE  KENNEYS" 
12nio,  Clotti,  $1.50 
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MR..BAR.NES 
American 


AR^CHIBALD 
CLAVE  R-ING 
G    U    N   T  E   R. 


By    the    Author   of 

"MR.  BARNES  OF  NEW  YORK" 
"MR.  POTTEK  OF  TEXAS,"  etc. 

Inlay  on  cover  and  frontispiece  in 
colors  by  MARTIN  JUSTICE 

l2nio,  cloth,  $1.50 

DODD,  MEAD  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 
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THE 

THINKING 
MACHINE 


By  JACQUES  FUTRELLE 

Author  of 

"The   Chase   of   the   Golden    Plate" 

lllusttated,  l2roo,  dolh,  $1.50 

"  To  those  who  like  detective  stories  without  much  blood  and  thunder,  and  ttMies  of 
mystery,  this  volume  is  recommended,"— Forf/a rtrf  Press. 

"  Ingenious  studies  in  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  which  make  Sherlock  Hobnei's 
analytical  feats  seem  juvenile  and  trifling."— Kansas  City  Star. 


The  Mystery  Story  of  the  Year 
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DAVENANT 

By  ALBERT  KINROSS 

One  reason  ihat  so  few  Eiipilialimeii  ivrilc  liuoks  about  Americans  ivliitli 
satisfy  119  is  [hat  so  few  Englishmen  are  iUealists.  We  are  less  mnttcr-f>f-iui:[ 
than  oor  British  cousins,  and  we  (eel,  aod  righily,  that  we  cannot  lie  HdequHtely 
cleseribed  unless  the  description  is  lin^d  with  a  kindly  and  gent^ruua  idevlism. 
Davenanl,  the  hero  of  this  novel,  \%  such  an  iJealisi  as  occurs  once  In  a  million 
men.  And  his  ideal  above  and  beyond  all  others  is  America.  How  it  CHme 
TO  lie  so  is  at  times  funny,  at  times  paihelic.  And  such  Americans  as  he 
attaches  to  himself !  The  art  devotee  (rum  Memphis,  the  lady  reporter  who 
perpetrated  the  startlinR  lie  about  royalty,  about  which  royalty  was  rompelled 
(tj  preserve  a  diirnifi^d  silence,  ancl  Davenani's  greetinE  lo  the  land  of  his 

DAVENANT 

)2mc,   Oolh.     $l.iO 
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©THE  PENALTY© 

By  HAROLD  BEGBIE 

"  The  FJI  ol  the  Cunim,"  etc. 

■THERE    IS    MUCH    GOOD    WORK    IN    THE 

NOVEL,  VIVID    PORTRAITURE,  TELLING 

SITUATIONS,   KEENLY    MANIFESTED 

KNOWLEDGE      OF     VARIED 

HUMAN    NATURE,    TENDER 

SYMPATHY,       TRUE 

PATHOS,     QUIET 

HUMOR." 
— Chicago  Record-HerM, 

\2iao.  Oath.  $1.50 
PICBK  mention  TltK  Biw)kk*s  in  writinn  lo  ndrertlsera 
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SPENCERIAN 

STEEL    PEINS 


Smoothpoints— finely  ground;  tough  rolled  1 
steet;  great  elasticity ;  proper  shape  and  slit- 
ting—that's  the  Spencerian  Pen  in  a  few  words. 
There's  a  style  for  every  purpose,  a  pen  ti 
fit"  your  hand.  Sample  card  containing  i: 
different  varieties  sent  on  receipt  ul  6  ci    ' 

postage. 
SPENCERMN  PEN  CO..  349  Brudwlr.  Nm  Yerk. 

It  you  mm  Trench  Books  ::>"r^',°p! 

Iion-SchoDl   Itooki.    Standsril    Booki.   Novell,   etc.- 

T."  WILLUM  R.  JENKINS,  "S"' 

trntiortfr.  851  and  SSJ  5IXTH  AVENUE  1 1  nth  Street). 
NEW  VOKK.    (.■8i»l"K''e  on  aiii>l»--aii<.n. 

IMPOKTATIONS  VROMPTLY  UADB. 

wi4(>nM(t   FimiiKTH  Vbah.    Candid, iuiu»Hv> 

utdors  ^«,x^ic3T^2f5 

-  -    w(i      Mn.   M»rr    > 

.n.   Mr.   Durlon  Ham 
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SUFFOLK  ENGRAVING 
k  FLFCIliOTyPI^G  CO , 


DO  YOU  KNOW! 

HOW   TO   PREPARE   FOR 

EUROPE 


THE  bell  meniriry  proves  inaiiequalc  lo  Sup- 
Illy  ^11  the  nsmti,  Jjlei,  and  iwlaleil  fact 
Ihjl  conWmitWy  picsenl  Iheit  quc^lionj.  "  How 
10  Pke'A»e  for  Eii«ope"  is  designed  to  supply 
b'ilh  of  (liese  needs.  \\M  an  advance  guide  t( 
Etirupe,  ndting  the  best  books  to  nai  befon 
the  conlemplated  journey  begins ;  it  is  also  1 
miniature  reference  book  to  consult  tn  routt. 
supplying  the  moil  itnportaiit  data  cniicerninti 
the  liistory  and. art  of  the  European  and  aiiden I 
world  Tourists  should  by  all  means  secuti 
this  bnol(  as  a  supplement  to  (heir  iiidispensabli 


By  H.  A.  CUERBER 
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BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

THE  NIAGARA  HOTEL 

Amcriiiin   Plan,  S3. 00  a  (lay  ami  upwards 

knvf  tmni  tin  cltji'i  noisa  and  smaki. 


lul  l"«lm  tJHrUon.  Large,  niry  rooniB,  with.  Batti 
Two  blocks  frnfti  Lnkc  Rrle  and  Niat^ara  Kivvr 
NlnnBtn  FalU  electric  cart  one  minute  from  lti< 


RMtiiGMt  niit  tB  Tairiits.  Pmftuliul  airi  TrmRif  Mh. 
SPAULDING   HOTEL    CO. 


Porter  Ave.  &   7th   St. 
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AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


S^e  EARLY  SCHOOL 


I.    WOODBRIDGE    RILEY 

I'k.D.  of  J^rfii  Imrat  af  PhilosnfAy 
JjhHS  Hofkiiu  Uiiii'lrsily 


This  work,  based  upon  three  years  of  original 
investigatiun  among  rare  works  and  unpublished 
manuscripts,  presents  a  history  of  the  must  im- 
porlanl  speculative  movements  as  ihty  were 
transferred  from  Europe,  developed  during  two 
centuries,  and  slowly  grew  into  the  typical 
American  philosophy  of  Emcison.  After  such 
introductory  studied  as  philosophical  culture  in 
the  colonies  and  the  reciprocal  influence  of  phi- 
losophy and  politics,  Book  I  deals  with  Puritan- 
cism  as  it  was  derived  from  English  sources; 
Book  n  with  Deism,  or  Free  Thinking,  as  it 
sprang  up  in  reaction  against  a  nBTTow  Calvinism 
and  ended  with  the  revolutionary  French  scepti- 
cism :  Book  ill  with  Idealism,  as  it  arose  spon- 
taneously with  Jonathan  Edwards  and  was  fos- 
tered by  the  Irish  Bishop  Berkeley;  Book  IV 
with  the  Anglo-French  materialism  as  it  came 
over  with  Joseph  Priestley  and  developed  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  South;  Book  V  with 
Realism,  or  Che  Philosophy  of  Common-Sense, 
as  it  was  imported  directly  from  Scotland  and 
came  to  dominate  the  country  until  the  advent  of 
the  German  Transcendentalism. 

In  these  historic  studies  from  (he  original 
sources,  stress  is  laid  on  the  influence  of  the 
colonial  colleges  upon  local  thought,  Harvard 
being  Identitied  with  Deism.  Yale  with  Idealism, 
Pennsylvania  with  Materialism,  and  Princeton 
with  Realism.  But  besides  the  academic  repre- 
sentatives,  allention   is  given   to    ihc   popular 

Paine  among  the  Deists,  Thomas  Jefferson 
among  the  Realists,  Benjamin  Rush  among  Che 
Materialists. 

8vo,  cloth,  net  $2.50 
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EU.EN  TERKVS  FIRST  MARRIAGE 

In  the  middle  of  the  run  of  The  American 
Cousin  I  left  the  stagi;  and  married.  I  was 
not  quite  sixteen  years  old,  too  young  to  be 
niarrii'd  even  in  those  days,  when  every  one 
married  early.  But  I  was  delighted,  and  my 
parents  were  delighted,  although  the  disparity 
of  age  between  my  husband  and  me  was  very 
great.  It  all  seems  now  like  a  dre.tm,  not  a 
clear  dream,  but  a  fitful  one  which  in  the 
morning  one  tries  in  vain  to  tell.  .\nd  even 
if  I  could  lell  it,  I  would  not.  I  was  happy. 
because  my  face  was  the  type  which  the  great 
ariiM  who  married  me  loved  to  paint  1  ■ 
member  silling  to  liim  in  shining  arm 
hours  and  hours  and  never  realising  that  1 
was  heavy  until  I  fainied! 

Little  Holland  House,  where  Mr.  W 
lived,  seemed  to  me  a  Paradise  where  ( 
beautiful  things  were  allowed  to  come. 

Many  inaccurale  stories  had  been  told 
my  brief  married  life,  and  I  have  never  con 
dieted  them — they  were  so  manifestly  absurd^ 
Those  who  can  imagine  the  surroundings  ii 
which  I,  a  raw  girl,  undeveloped  in  all  cxc 
my  training  as  an  actress,  was  thrown  i 
imagine  the  situation.  Of  one  thing  I  am  c 
lin.  While  I  was  with  Signor— the  name 
hich  Mr.  Watls  was  known  among  his 
ricnds — I  never  had  one  single  pang  of  regret 
ir  the  theatre.  This  may  do  me  no  credit,  but 
is  true.  I  wondered  at  the  new  life  and 
worshipped  it  because  of  its  beauty.  When  it 
suddenly  came  to  an  end,  I  was  ihundersiruck, 
and  refused  at  fir;1  to  consent  to  ihc  separation 
which  was  arranged  in  much  the  sat 
as  my  marriage.     The  whole  thing  w;  , 

aged  by  those  kind  friends  whose  chief  busM 
ness  in  life  seems  to  be  Che  care  of  others. 
don'C  blame  them.     There  are  cases  where  i 
one  is  to  blame.     "There  do  exist  sue! 
35     honest     misunderstandings."     as     Charldl 
Reade  was  always  impressing  on  me  al 


There  were  no  vulgar 
side,   and   the   words   1    read    in   the   deed   oq 
separation — "incompatabilily    of     temper" 
mere    legal    phrase) — more   than    covered    I 
ground.     Truer  still  would  have  been  " 
patability   of  occupation" — the  interference  ( 
well-meaning  friends.    We  all  suffer  from  lh>]| 
sort  of  thing.     Pray  God  ci 
meaning  friend  one's  self!    "The  marriage  w 
not  a  happy  one,"  ihey  will  probably  say  after 
my  death,  and  I  forestall  tbem  by  saying  that 
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w  Terry's  Fib 


^ 1 

I'  Marriage— «.'on^,/ 1  ^H 
ry  happy  indeed.    What  ^^H 

ft'accd   itself   in   a   very  ^^| 

w  Mr.  Walls  but  once  ^H 

reparation.    We  met  in  '^^^ 

and  he  told  me  that  I  ^H 

lever   to   speak    lo   liim  ^^H 

'.  afler   I  had  appeared  |] 


it  in  many  ways  wa.s-Vtry  happy  indeed. 
hiltcrncss   there   was   efiaccd 
reinarkalile  way,     I   saw   Mr.  Walls  but 
face  to  face  after  ihe  separati 
the  street  al  Brighton,  and  he  lold  me  that  I 
had   grown !      I    was   never   to   speak 
again.     But  years  later,  after   I  had  appeared 
al  ihc  Lyeeum  and  had 

the  world,  1  wa»  in  the  garden  of  a  house 
whidi  adjoined  Mr,  Walls's  new  Utile  Hol- 
land House,  atid  he,  in  his  garden,  saw  me 
through  the  hedge.  It  was  then  ihat  I  received 
from  him  the  first  letter  that  I  had  had  tor 
years,  In  this  letter  hft  told  me  that  he  had 
watched  niy  success  with  eager 
a^ked  me  to  shake  hand):  with  him  in  spirit, 

"What  success  I  may  havi 

lie  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  if  you 

do  what  I  have  long  been  hesitating  to 

If  yon  cannoi.  keep  silence.    If  you  can, 

ord.  'Yes.'  will  be  enough," 

imply  "Yes." — From  July  Mc- 
Clares. 


THE    noO  K  MA  N    ^DVEKTI SEK 


llmi 


^Think  of  the  numl>er  of  typewriters 
that  seemed  popular  a  few  years  ago. 


^  Think  of  the  different  ones  seeking 
public  favor  today. 

^Then  think  of  the  Remington, 
which  has  been  the  ^andard  since 
typewriters  were  invented  and  which 
maintains  its  supremacy  solely  through 
ia^ing  merit. 

^The  man  who  seef^s  experience 
may  seek  it  anywhere,  but  the  man 
who  hee<is  experience  buys  the 

Remington 

QHave  you  tried  the  new  Remington  etcapemeni? 
it  will  be  a  revelalion  to  you  of  ihe  latest 
and  best  b  typewriter  acKievemeoL 


|i 


Remington  Typewriter  Company  'J 

New   York  and  Everywhere 


I 
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FIRST    LISTENS,   THEN   TELLS: 
THE    TELEGRAPHONE 


H 


H^tal 


■  HERE  will  soon  have  to 
Hbe  a  meeting  of  the  lexi- 
Jcographers  to  give  us  a 
Hilefinition  of  the  mani- 
Ifnkl  offices  of  Poiilsen's 
I  wonderful  lelcgraphoHC. 
]  W'c  know  what  a  tele- 
gram is  and  how  to  telegraph  one;  we 

know  what  telephone  means,  and  finally 

adopted  phonograph.     Then  along  came 

Marconigraph. 

What  one   word,   th.-u.    -Ii.dl    l.i'.i    ,k- 

scribe      this      /(i/.m; 

contribntion  from  -^i  i 

e  n  C  e  ? — that     fi  r  -  i 

listens  to  the  telephmir 

and  then  repeats  \vli;ii 

it   hears — that  sinaK- 

like  the  speaker  ami 

sings  like  the  singer — 

with  which  the  bliml 

may    "see"     tliruiii;li 

their    ears,    and    tin.' 

man  that  can't   wruc 

can  write — the  IcU'^- 

Tel-C£-r  a-phon  e,  

is  a  word  worth  knowing. 

As  the  instrument  which  this  one  word 
is  presumed  to  explain  is  to  be  as  mtich 
of  a  daily  necessity  in  our  business  and 
home  life  as  pen  and  ink  or  a  telephone, 
we  would  better  make  haste  and  work 
out  our  own  definition  of  tctegraphone 
before  the  dictionary  and  encyclopedia 
sharps  have  time  to  befog  us, 

^80  we  will  begin  by  finding  out  what 
!  telegrafihone  does  for  us. 
It  duplicates  the  human  voice  and 
ler  sounds  electro-magneticaliy  and  not 
mechanically.  The  speech  or  song  comes 
out  of  the  lelegraphone  with  all  its  pris- 
tine purity  of  intonation,  colour  and  qual- 
ity. The  incredulous  need  to  see  and 
hear  this  done  to  appreciate  the  vast 
I  difference  there  is  between  the  voice- 
duplicating  of  this  wondrous  instrument 
and  the  voice-imitating  of  the  talking 
machine. 
Then  the  tclegrapkone  perfects  the  one 
il  defect  we  have  always  complained 


of  in  the  telephone,  by  recording  its  mes- 
sages as  spoken  or  received,  or  both. 
Attached  to  the  'phone  wire,  it  auto- 
matically "takes"  whatever  words  come 
and  go  over  it. 

That's  wonderful  enough  for  you  and 
us,  but  not  for  the  tele  graph  one.  For 
it  takes  your  telephone  messages  when 
you're  not  in  your  office  or  home,  lets 
you  know  on  your  return  that  it  has 
something  to  say  to  you  and  repeats  your 
fricmr-  iir  i  u^ti  micr's  (may  be  a  big 
>^rderj  message  verba- 
liiiit  You  shut  your 
Lves  and  the  speaker 
IS  at  your  side,  so  nat- 
ui-al  and  indiz-idiial  ia 
the  voice  you  hear. 

Then  there's  dicta- 
tion- 

The  thing  a  man 
writes  good  letters 
with  is  his  brain,  not 
bis  voice,  yet  up  to 
now  we  have  always 
had  to  think  how  we 
said  our  letters  rather 
than  what  we  said,  as  we  dictated 
to  the  feminine  or  phonographic  ma- 
chine. 

With  the  telegraphone-tMctation  the 
voice  is  incidental.  You  talk  easily  and 
naturally,  as  though  your  customer  was 
in  the  next  chair.  As  oil  of  your  mind 
is  busy  in  thinking  out  the  best  words 
lo  say  to  him  (rather  than  how  strident 
and  hud  you  can  say  them),  your  letter 
convinces  and  brings  the  order. 

The  l^'pist.  too,  finds  new  comforts  in 
her  work,  and  she  needn't  be  a  stenogra- 
pher. With  her  lelegraphone  she  hears 
your  voice  and  not  a  buzzing,  irritating 
parody  of  it.  Furthermore,  you  may 
dictate  directly  into  her  lelegraphone  as 
easily  as  to  yours,  so  that  she  needn't 
enler  your  office,  nor  does  she  require 
the  disc  upon  which  your  record  is  made. 
When  you've  dictated  seven  or  eight  let- 
ters to  typist  A,  you  successively  switch 
on  to  t>'pi5ts  B,  C  and  D,  and  can  dispose 
of  fifty  or  sixty  important  letters  without 


apprcdafale  etfort.    And  they'll  he  good     break, 
letters.  tu-isic 

Having  translated  liie  stenographer  to 
other  duties  than  dictation,  you  may  like- 
wise dispense  with  the  t\-pist  if  you  like. 

You  can  talk  your  letter  into  ,your 
telegraphone  and  then  mail  the  disc- 
record  to  your  customer,  friend  or  fam- 
ily. The  recipient  puts  your  disc -letter 
into  his  lelenraphone  and  it  immediately 
begins  to  talk  to  him  precisely  as  you 
would   were  you  there! 

"Talking  letters"  will  be  the  favoured 
medium  in  future  correspondence  for  any 
one  of  these  obvious  reasons; 

They  give  that  human  touch   to  cor- 
respondence which  the  written  or  printed 
word     fails    to    con- 
vey. 

They  guarantee  si 
crecy  when  it  is  h' 
sired, 

They  enable  tlic 
blind  to  write  to  i.-;n  li 
other. 

They  permit  tlif 
baby  to  prattle  a  lellur 
to  his  father. 

They  save  time — 
it's  easier  to  talk  ,i 
letter  than  to  writi 
one. 

Music,  either  vocal  or  instnimental, 
may  likewise  be  sung  or  played  into  the 
telegraphone  disc,  the  latter  mailed,  and 
the  vocalise,  song  or  instrumental  solo 
perfectly  duplicated  by  the  first  lelegra- 
phone  to  which  the  disc  is  given. 

One  might  think  that  an  instrument 
doing  all  these  things  would  take  up  a 
lot  of  room  and  cost  as  much  as  a  motor 
car.  On  the  contrary,  the  lelegraphone 
occupies  a  desk  or  stand  space  about  8  by 
14  inches,  and  will  be  sold  or  leased  at 
prices  within  reach  of  the  average  purse. 

Resides,  when  one  has  a  ielegraphone 
there's  no  big  bill  for  cylinder  records  that 
are  eternally  breaking.  The  medium  of 
record  in  the  telcgraphone  is  steel,  either 
wire,  disc  or  ribbon,  depending  on  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  disc  or  wire  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again  if  necessary, 
as  the  old  message  is  automatically 
"wiped  ofT"  when  the  new  record  is  put 
on.  Being  of  steel,  this  form  of 
record    never    wears    out    and    doesn't 


It  may  get  wet,  rusty, 
iwisieu  without  affecting  its  usefulnesi 
When  dried  with  a  cloth,  or  polished  wit 
powder,  or  flattened  out,  it  gives  out  il 
messages  or  song  as  if  nothing  ha 
happened. 

The  limitations  of  a  magazine  ariicl 

do  not  permit  of  more  than  the  suggest 

ing  of  some  of  the  tchgraphonc's  powerj 

but   the   complete   descriptive    story   o 

Potdsen's  invention,  fully  illustrated,  wil 

be  at  the  disposition  of  any  reader  o 

The  Dookman  who  mav  write  for  Book 

let   No.  231   to  the  Sierling   Debentiir 

Corporation,  56  Wall  Street,  New  Yorl 

City.     Care  should  be  laken  to  menttcii 

tliis  booklet  by  its  numlier,  else  one  of  th 

purely  technical  treal 

ises    on    the    telcgra 

phone  might  be  for 

warded. 

What  Is  the  teleg 
raplimte? 

It  is  the  expressioi 

of  a  startling  and  un 

"inspected  property  O 

c  1  0  c  I  r  n-magnctisn; 

discovered  by  Valde 

mar      Poulsen,      th 

Danish  inventor.     H 

perfected    so   deli  cat' 

and  sensitive  a  mag 

net  that  the  vibrations  of  the  voice  o 

other  sounds  as  they  come  from  the  dia 

phragm  in  the  conventional  Iransmitte 

are  traced  in  definite,  localised  lines  01 

a    steel    or    any   other    surface   that    1 

capable  of  magnetisation.     They  do  no 

"spread"  as  they  did  prior  to  Poulsoi* 

discovery   or  as  they   do   now   with  ai 

ordinary   magnet.     Being  hcaliscii,  th 

magnet,  in  retracing  its  original  course 

reproduces  the  speech  or  song  as  lira 

traced  electro-magnetically.    There  beinj 

no  mechanical  or  other  nnise,  the  humai 

voice  is  actually  duplicated,  tone,  coloui 

quality  and  all. 

The  Ielegraphone,  being  an  instrument 
duplicates  the  voice  in  speech  or  song 
which  the  talking  machine,  being  only  , 
machine  after  all,  can  at  best  only  me 
chanically  imitate.  It  completes  the  lelf 
phone,  by  its  automatic  recording  and  n 
pcating  of  messages  and  is  the  most  itn 
portant  contribution  of  science  to  the  rac 
since  the  electric  light. 


